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Abt.  I. — On  tli0  Whole  Doctrine  of  Final  Causes,    A  Disset^ 
tation.    By  William  I.  Iuons,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

£v£E  since  tlie  times  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  the  fathers  of  Modem  Philosophy — the  founders  of 
tlie  two  rival  schools  which  represent  i*espectively  the  inductive 
aod  the  idealistic  tendencies  of  speculation — ^It  has  been  the 
fiuhion  with  some  men  of  science,  and  still  more  with  a  host  of 
liteiBiy  writers,  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  doctrine  of  Final 
Causes,  and  to  claim  the  sanction  of  these  eminent  names  to 
opioioiis  which  virtually  exclude  the  argument  from  design  in 
&vonr  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God.  Both  Bacon  and 
Descartes  had  given  forth  some  oracular  utterances  on  the  sub« 
jed,  which  were  caught  up  and  repeated  by  not  a  few  of  their 
re^ective  followers ;  utterances  which,  understood  in  a  certain 
sense  and  appUed  within  certain  limits,  mi^ht  have  been  both 
safe  and  salutary ;  but  which,  when  divorced  from  their  connex- 
ioD  which  served  both  to  explain  and  define  them,  and  exhibited 
abedotely  as  axiomatic  truths,  have  generated  in  many  minds  a 
vagae  but  influential  prejudice  against  the  whole  stuay  of  final 
causes^  as  being  either  impracticable  or  illicit.  And  thus  some 
adh^pents  of  each  of  the  two  great  rival  schools,  which  may  be 
said  to  divide  among  them  the  speculative  minds  of  modern 
Europe,  are  found  not  only  abjuring  the  argument  from  design, 
bat  appealing  to  the  authority  of  Bacon,  the  father  of  inductive 
adoure,  and  to  that  of  Descartes,  the  model  of  idealistic  reason- 
in  support  of  their  pernicious  views. 


It  was  leas  wonderful  that  Epicurus,  and  his  poetical  commc^n- 
tator  Lucretius,  should  have  discarded  from  their  philosophy  tlie 
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;l^J»ol6 idootriiji^ x>f  Fin«l  OaiAdes :.  ^iace^  denying  tibe  ^mstmim^ 
^idyi\b(9^  eould  AQt  iconai^tejatly  ^mU  the  idea  of  design  in  the 
■^fi^rksof  nature^  or. the  iatejyiigeut  ad^ptfttioQ  of  mewa  tot6Bd^«i 

''•  \^V  *'^*"tllud  in  his  rebiw  vehemetiter,  et  istum  ** 

t'.  -r;fj  ..,"o'(ifM^at  ttw  pvepoisteroqfi,err9r  gjwd  thy  «unfjj  ...   ,  .i 
i^^'».  Ml,  !'    Wj^o  aay.e^h  prgan  was/or  t*s«  <fe5?;^n'i; 
^i..i.,'    (.  /  r  ^l^i^it  not  the  visual  orhs,  so  clear,  so  lirightiji 
J  ,1    .  txt  •    Y^ere  furnished  for  iJie  purposes  of  eight.*' 

^  >  !Bat  lieither  Babon-  nor  Deaciirtes  had  the  slighte$t  sympathy 
-wikh'th^  Ej>ic«irfeah  phiioaophv;  obtha  contraiy,  the  former  ^e- 
tit^^ry!*thiEt&'))eivcmla  aooiier  betiev^  all.  the  legends  of  the  Td^ 
jttt^d  bt«'tbe''Koniiii^  tlian  that  the  frame  of  nature  could  bepod- 
tflAt!ecl  Without  a«*oiilniaoient  mind:,  and  the  ktter  garefbrth^k 
B^i^^f  id^mon^trntion^  hy  which  hci  hoped  to  .mate  it^ippear 
t^«(  t^  dli^teiiee  of  €rod  4iks  d  i^If^vident  and  neccssarv  tnitlf* 
^^t  thd  &KiUdf  of  Inductive  Science  objected  to  the  doctritie  of 
'^(ttdlOand^s^-  because  it^se^ned  to  him  to  hare  been  niisapplied 
ilbd' peitv^rted  so'^ai^  to  have  bedome  an  obstacle  to  the  sdoce^lsM 
^o(^ciitio*i  ()f  phyfiJcal  inquiiy ;  and  thefoundel*  of  the'motteHi 
jld^tiji^  lol^eotod  (}o  it:albO)  on  the  distinct  grouhd  thattiie  eailB 
^^suoh  a  B^ng'as  Qod  must  be  so  fai^h  ass  to  be  fir  above  Mr 
knitted *cbdipttehension^  tind'  that'  it  might  be  presuntptuous!-!^ 
btteiBfit  atiy  e^knation  of  His  -ptn^oses  from  the  nfere  pheni^ 

%le)Mi  of mit^e.  ' '     '  ■   '  ■       '••.!'  .-i* 

''•  It  may  flfefvo  a  tifeeftd  ptfrpoie-^both  in  the  -way  of  fe}fovii)|r 
-tt^ooh^  #oih  tho  pr<essuro  of  AH  adverse  pr($sumption^'  fttid  w 
>(tn$caiing  philosophy  'from  the  >  charge  of  nnderminlirg  dft 
i^undattiohs  olP^  ftii«n-*-if  we  incpilr^  '^i^  a  little  into  the  wsk 
bplnions  of  ih^*^  di$lSiigttJshod  nien'  on  this  Jmpcnrtint  Milfjtbt^ 
tind  sbek  to  isw^^rfetitt  on  what  groutidsf  they  ser«rdly  dl^««ed»tb 
fhe'stiidy  of  Fitfat  Causes,  dnd  to  what  extent  or  tritii  M*M(fc 
llttSfctiohgtMt  i^hiibns  oughtto'bc  received:  TteJr  nttfertrt^^ 
Tnl;"tho  'subject  ^t^  'widely  dMfe^ent,  and  t^ere"  lbtttid«*niA 
IK^feiist  ^^lisdftsi ;— tfeey  feffein  to  a^ee  only  in  tho  pTOcUdt^nefttllt 
}^i3iOiH*ttjaM&xt5loitoti  of  Final  Oaus^is  from  the  rangie  «*^po^ 
'febte,  '^^  »t  feaSti'  bf  produbtite  in'qUii^*.  -  - .  t*  j 

•oi5:'hf^  V^l  bpihioiis  Of  Bacon,  on  this  subject,  have  beeb^lM- 
fatfy'ittl«*pfe^t^d*,  and  ^(3  are  ilidoMed  tc;  Ml*.  ®tlj 
trfaAii^iJ#h*^  hrid' 6ver  ft^'dkefal  ^yfe  for  ovety  fhuS^^i 
$di$^ht^'iid^r'tli@  dtidences  €#  tatttral  r&Ugion,  andan  nhiirafc 
«^h<^^e^tO'iiepel"tho  advantes  o^  stienticism-^for  ai  d^ir  ex{)rtii- 
^li^kiahd^rdi^riminating  estimuto:  bom  of  the  tn^th  and-  eln^ 
Hvhti4hiM^-« Jtifiigted  iW  'BAfcon'B  judgement  on  Fttt^'  Dapu**  Dhe 
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•^^kucjAfSi  utterance' — ^^  Gausaram  finalitun  inquisitio  sterilit  eid^ 
-el  tmiquam  Yiiga  Deo  consecrata,  nihil  parity"  haa  been  rap* 
.  pdded  to  iitianiate  ati  entity  abnegatioiL  m  the  UM  of  woA  rsh* 
qiimesy  and  has  almost  passed,  chiefly  perhaps  owing  to  its  epi- 
grammatic pointy  and  most  apposite  metapnor,  into  a  pfailoso* 
•  phical  proverb,  current  eveiywliere  in  Europe.    Yet  that  Bacon 
did  not  intend  to  deny  the  existence  of  marks  and  evidences  of 
design  in  nature,  or  to  dissuade  men  from  the  study  of  these  in 
connexion  with  the  truths  of  Hieology — is  evinced  bv  two  consi- 
derations which  should  set  the  question  at  rest : — ^The  first  is  his 
atcos^  unqualified  avowal  of  belief  in  God,  founded  oa  the 
phenomiena  of  nature, — as  where  he  says, — ^^  I  had  rather  b«^ 
Uete  dil^tlte  fables  in  the.  Legends,  and  the  Tahnud  and  t)ie 
Koran,  than  that  this  universal  frsuEne  is  without >a  annd;.aAd 
:th«r«ford  God .  never  wiDQ^it  a  miracle  to  convince  Atheisvi, 
because  his  ordinary  works  convince  it  ^^it  is  true  thai  a^Utde 
phikeophy  indineth  man's  mind  to  Atheism ;  but  depth  in  philo- 
aophy  brinseth  men's  minds  about  to  religion :  for  whilethe  mind 
;of  .ama  looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered)  it  may  sometwfe$ 
traat  in  them  and  go  no  farther ;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain 
#f  Ihem  confederate  and  >  linked  together,  it  OEinst  needs  fty  to 
•Pzoviiienoe  and  Deity."    The  second  proof,  which  is  equally 
•fl(^iij^*49 '  the  fact  that,  in  the  very  passage  which  ccMDtaina  tte 
^cdebmited  aphorism  oqdk  Fiiud  Causes,  Bacon  is^careiul  to  JMdk 
'^he  oeecise  sense  in  which  he  obieets  to  die  study  of  theia^as  it 
had -been  prosecuted  by  his  predecessors  and  conleinporariea  S9 
y^atmesmn  mA  physical  sdsnee.  He  cJtgects  to  the^  ^^.  investigalion 
jaf  Final  Canses,  hot  as  a  speculation  which  ou^t  to  be  .neglacii- 
«i|  hot  as  one  which  has,  in  general,  been  veay  improp^jr 
marded  as  a  brandi  of  physics  f'  he  complaias  that  ^^  die  com- 
^i&isitaonof  Final  Canscs  in  Physics  has  scqiplanted  the  sta4(f  iof 
Pbyaml  Causes-^the  fancy  jmnusing  its^  with  iUosoiy  explawih 
tmn»  ^rived  from  the  hrwae^  and  mtsleadin^  the  curiotilgr  fiMa 
AfliMdy  proseetition  of  the  latter  d"  he  admUiS  that  ^^  theJ^Ml 
£lex»ea  nislr  mentaoned  may  be  founded  in  ^uth, :  and  in  a  tBe^taf^ 
Ibbyaioai  view  eslremdiy  worthy  of  attentien :"  but  in^sts  thirt 
-^'wheSa  they  invade  and  overrun  the  appropriafte  pi«vj]ui&  cl 

eysics,  they  are  likely  to  lay  waste  and  ruin  that  departsaeak  of 
t>wMge,"  and  ^^  to  operate  as  a  poneifful<obstacle  tothe  pro* 
amsa^ef  inductive  science."  ^  Not^"  says  he,  ^^^  hecanse  tmse 
jRiiial  Causes  are  not  true^  and  worthy  to .  be  inquired^  being 
kqe^  within  their  own  pro vineo ;  bui  because  their  jexeoMonaiftte 
the  limits  of  physical  causes  shall  shed  a  vastness  and  soUmde  in 
thai  tiaek.  For  otherwise,  keeping  their  prec&Bcts  -  and  boida% 
aridd  ana.  «3EtBnndhr  deceived  if  they  think  there  is.aft  enn)%  or 
repugnance  at  all  between  them."   It  must  be  evident,  we  tmnk^ 
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1  nfidt)Fape<tial.yofoitinQf»r  U  tbeyficMf^stie.pr  >J^4i»W;S^l?P9B^^^ 

-\biitr  evea  to:iRi>terfc  Boyle^  >)k1io  >vro;to.  Ui,  vinjditSitipnf^q;  Ttl?,^r 
r  ilegittmhio  ■  »tej--HwhilQ  both/ AicUtitted'  tkeir;  iin4epia)3ii?,  l?Jw9*> 
*><  Aiicl  jtfcib .  j^^eoi;  ttnportanpQ, ,  iui  coune^io^  .^^ 

•rofjthlaokigyfci  :•  »■    .<  i   ■:.    "•■'.-■..■•»'!.    -  •  ■•  .f- »»!  I.  .//'>Ur. 

YMi/riiofsttidjr^iof  iFiiliil  C»u«>Srm^y  Ji)i^Mregaifj:le4.aiVt>yo,,4fsjt,iflLCt 

roBii^^gmile  Off. (liiwetory  ini  tUiB,iaw8tj^tiox^.of,'jiy;M^  ^qifjjjce: 
iitir;«s»iia  nnoarialof  ©v^Wipg  ihe  jeyidmviesi  Mj4.<^f;lJ^H^^  ,Jpe 
t jtihrthB}of  Kktu wd  Ulb^lfngy. ;   Baoon'^  reinjuek  ^  jp,  ^tf ^ flt^}lij|j% 

i>flrikg  aAflUitdillie  .ii?eot»d:pf  libf^e  tw^^^a^p^qts^  .^ijc^ce..it&j}a|^^^ 
/iiBrfei«4oeitaith«ol»^  fl^e•^OKpr^l&^y  J>dw  ]^  iiip,;  Jii^t/uppijjst 
fc'heAelilfflflletvlyf'to 'UHiim^t©  tbs^t'.itjs  ^^ ;bajTep"n\'^[iWF%i,'>^ 
-'jpliyac^>«B$i»veifyML  ^ow  ii«?  tlais  It^ttcp*  ojwiw  Pw^V^ijH?!*" 
l»fifed(ibj)l  th.0  :a«leeedwit.an4  ^xi$ti|igi^ato  ,o(,.^Qiejp^^l  Ofi.,^ww 
;^i ftuiiiit^jmaghli r hm^et .l]fe^n  IttodiAeii  '^d  liQ  ,live.d. jta  .^^ j|P|^^ m^ ^^ 

tiateHiod  pf  phyaicall -inviiiy^it  feay«p.|rt^^;gi:5]jWw|o^^ 

has  been  a  guide  to  some  of  the  moftsplpn^i^i^^f^^^;^^ 
modern  times ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  has  oi>- 
/fftamedia  BobkiMinKiication/^vf^l^.^  jtbj¥  SP^!iT^.t^fp%tjifn^ 
^i^iqrTAbe  ialbcdv(iDyiX)f  Hflitfv&yi  {^hp  yf^s^J^ioi^m^  '^/^fflA** 

'jrtion  irfittebiiod  by  i  tU&  Ji^^lixJ^tiwa  ,oif ;  (^ignf  j^n;  ^e  tl^fy  e^^(^^e 
riiv^iM^^aidbbjf  th^iitt¥fent5«Mpf  floUoxjdy.W 
(>^ri4dJi%-ca«miiiedrth4»8itimotp^  pj^\i^l]^<^  ijcfjfy^^iier^t 

-frai|ia5fBMnrithc[)Stndy/of  JlnATrfiaus^  j^J»j;^ol9gp^  P?^\te 
8artiraiiiidebtoljtoii65foiijG\'(??yi ^i^^p.it .|ias( ;i?iii^e4  fo;)  m.j]lie,j<j^OTds 

_  Fjiml  Causes  has  been  not  only  consistent  Svith  the*  ciiccessive 
steps^  of  di?f ovorv.  but  has  been  the  gi"eat  inslniraent  iii  every 

"step-  (^  disco  veiyfto^  Gal6n  to  Citvfei*/^:^*^  Tlf^  ;fe'<)^^^^ 
which  the  researches  of  the  plyrfiioJ^i^aj^j^lViliej^t^P^  ^^ii- ' 

stanth'  force  ujion  hini,  tliat  ho  cannot  help  ji«3uniing  it  as  oiio 
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pf  the  fmdes  of  bis  ^peciilation  :  I  mean,  the  idea  of  a  purposey 

'ttiyt^q^^nts  bf  thip 'ailirnfal^  ijki^d  'TbisV^vicibiouiipiiemiiB/jso 
-'^teii'dity  ATi6ilg^«toih!sti;  tfca*  mijli'  trhet^'^heiuseliof  ^qnyiipart 
;'i^.^lrc)^^tW'ttn1bn<l^^^^  ft  iA''smi  takeh'«>r  >gi5iiildd^4ftMit  itlkis 
''feojcticlTO^. '  The  ^tdopm^eftt  bf  Ihts  coii'n<^io!iU^i»  nm^os^tin 
r^fc'l^it^bf  iartnhals,  of  «  ftiiiction  to  wHioh  each  petti^n^^ef^t^o 
''ttoWi1zati(?ii  fer  stibseifvient-^Midfttributed'  greitly^to  tkepv^figrtss 
'\(6f^.hysioio^j 'p)r'  it  tiofnstantly  tii^ged  men  forvtsatdsLmi^tiniir 
'  ^'^fejit'che^ .  ipe?ptectinj>  each  organ,  tiU  mnid  defiiiite .  t'tw  *  (jf/  J/« 
'  pi&i^8&  \^^  bbfciii^ed.- '  *  TAi\  WheiteU  ttpjirees  with ■  Baooi^  > hs 
'^V6  ad,  h^thirikfing^th^t'th^  study  of  Firial  C^aiuessboiiUinbfeibe 

allowed  to  sqpersede  the  investigation  of  physical  lawsei^itliiltiwe 
"itfe  ii{)t  fei  ffimlt -if  ft  suflSciCTt account  of  the idoudsithalUhey 
^  Avkt^t'  t^'^arth,  although  this  id  trt^e-^bitt  i¥0'iim:to  tmcej  the 

f^bdd^  jt0;  t;he  laKv^  of  cfrtE^ration  ddd  eondonaatlon  c  thot'.'wo  rare 
'Hp^^  bbptlent  ottrteke^  with  sa)^lhg  ibat  the  tolidity  of  the«airth 
'  'H  iis^ffid 'as  !^  nie^ns  of  iretidi^rin^  it  <v  ;fit  baHtatioAtt^  m€aii44^Imt 
'  'j^6hH  mttfrer  ittTestigiite  the  la Ws-  of  cdliesioii^  by  rifhich  its  Bia- 
'''tei^sils'  jire*  ^tnp^cted'into  a  soK^abd  dumble  [isubfitakic^  ^And 
I  tWthWertiiccj  to  Baborfs  mraiorrfde  saytogv  hdJreina^ 
'Vedilallpoipt'and  beauty,-^**  Bacon's  comparisbii^of&^jA 
'^icIl'ili^^Te^  Vlr^«s/is  oiie  oP  iJbi6s6  poignant  SQyiii^^nyfqe- 
^'b^eAt  in'Ms  ^lit{ng»,  whkiti  it  is  faOtek^'to  Ibv^et; :  Hih^li^d 
''md  b^cf^sibh 'to' develop  liiss^iie^  foil  of  latent  bitiiiin^  as Ais 
'*^mST6s'<ive^'are,  Ire  Motild^obably  btive^ttaid  tbst|ta  jtbescrffinal 
' 'ba/^e|ib^cn^nti^  NVas  ho  r^ptiMi(!h^seeing(  tbdy  ooigh^  totei^t 
^"ih'^  iti^tft'et^  bttt  tlie  dauglitef s  of  but Hfiltural  scteilqe^;  lauilJdat 


"''ii.is  j*-f',^i.)m 


' ':*''&£SCiii^'diff^^  frbm  Bncbn  «•»  this*,  as  ©A'.'niaiiy 

'^'piK^t' ^hj^tg.  He'ol^ect^d  tb  the  docu-ihe 'of  Final  XIauais, 
"*M't^cdii$^1ir'h«d  'h^ii  iI^plvyberly'appH(*l,^6l^' tWrfcattoWit^^^^ 
'*'Hh^obilaae'to,tlie  bi^ognrfss  of  InducttT^^' Science,  bdtihec^ie^/in 
^H&'i^i&iti;  the  emlstot  tfeslgns'Of  Cted'  ttiuatJineccssaifily^ibcpo 
high  as.to  be  far  above  thb  diseoivery  br  bdilipfefaeiiBidixiofi  akki, 
"^ijfSp ivmr0it  therefore  Ife  prefeumptuous  hi  thoiii  tdiiit^*inpL  any 
''/^rtfesraoa  Vff  Hid  puh)bse8.  '  Thus  hii  hyfs  it^domuiimistinmi' 


«v^i•vW-M»f?M■>.'lf*:^~*«r,»i<^^p.'''^^''^,^'>l ,  >Vi'r  •'';^^.f ^-r^r  ^'"/j^ 

-m^-^^^^g^^^(|^i..^^^^^2y^|^^^,^    1  "    I  I  •  ->i:';ii;-.</l  'Jill  il-Mil// 
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piM%  desutnemiM!  quia  hhmi  tanttnn  Aobts  debernne  cxtomn^ 
Qt  Ejiift  ei^nsilidnim  pattid^  esse  ptrtetfuifi/'  And  again^  ^  ^'eii 
tme-diose  dni  de  soy  est  matiifeste  que  nend  ne  pouvona  ooa- 
kioistfe  fes  fins  de  Dteit,  si  lay  tnesme  ne  boos  les  reveie/' 

DesciQles,  in  ado]>ting  this  opinion^  inay  hikve  been  sw«yed,  part- 
ly by  his  decided  preference  tbt  the  Id^istic,  or  demonstniiive 
proo^  apriorif  of  the  existence  of  God :  partly  also  by  his  dislSie 
(f  the  B^olastic  application  of  the  doctnne  <rf' final  caasM  to  the 
eoltftion  of  ifaeefions  in  philosophy  t  and  partly  by  a  mtflap{n«ii6iiA> 
aien  oftbe  real  unpeit  <»  the  truth,  held  by  his  opponents,  thai  Gad 
made  all  things  for  his  own  glory  i-^-m  truth  which  he  sopMsedt^ 
Itiean  lliat  Ooi^  like  a  proud  rasai,  had  no  other  end  ttiaoi  the 
grattteati6n  of  his  own  canity  in  receiving  the  praiaea  of  Us 
iereatarea-^whereaa  it  imports  the  far  higher  and  nobler  idea-^ 
llwt  by  makili^  himself  known  in  his  true  charader,  He  bcicame 
mil  Mily  the  ol^^ect  of  wonhip,  but  the  fountain  o!  happiness  to 
iit  who  oould  appreciate  hia  infinite  perfections.  But  whatever 
ttiigbt  be  the  ground  or  occasion  of  his  peculiar  views,  it  is  eer- 
mitt  ttial  his  writingB  have  exerted  an  inTurions  inflac»oe  oo  this 
bhpcMtfif  atudy^,  and  ihitt  under  the  shield  or  shade  of  his  siutho- 
in^y  manr  "have  spoken,  with  a  bastard  sort  of  humility,  of  tiie 
^TS^otiitettan  that  is  impHed  in  speculating  on  Final  Oanses, 
^hil<»  thejr  h«Te  been  fiir  from  following  theur  leader  in  his  dch 
'imdiiBtnitfons  of  the  fodng  and  perfections  of  Grod.  *         < 

'  The  writings  of  Descartes  c^ied  forth  a  noble  viiidknCioDr'0f 
4fee  doctrine  of  Find  Ganses,  from  the  pen  of  die  Hon.  Robert 
'i>syle  >  a  man  who,  to  the  honour  of  having  founded' the  Imo- 
'Mrefliih^  whieh  bears  his  name,  and  which  gave  rise  to  a  series 
^  ptoratmd  and  able  dnouimtions  on  every  part  of  theevideaed 
hwk  at  naiMnd  tod  revealed  rdigion,  ihay  be  justly  ssid  tb  horre 
'earned  for  himielf  the  slSH  higher  honour  of  having  sdggestad, 
in  his  short  but  valuable  treatises,  many  of  the  best  iffguments 
'  iiidi'iftastrations  which  were  afterwards  aanplified  and  appbed  by 
Ms  successors  in  tlie  same  walk  of  rnqtmy.  His  reply  to  Dgb- 
<eMtes  waii  entitled'-^  A  Disquirition  about  the  ilnal  Caoaea  of 
Ifitural  Things,  wherein  it  is  inquired  whcfther,  and  {H  atai) 
•'wMb  whtft  eantioAs,  a  NstturaKst  should  admit  thein«"  '  tk  w«8 
:«ddi«SJied  to  Old^rfmirgh,  the  gecretavy  bf  the  Boyalogociefy, 
>imA  desbned  apparentfy  both  to  refiite  the  ideas  of  the  ¥nmA 
^^^ikiSbpher,  ittid  to  guard  against  the  e^ik  whkh  Baos*  antiei^ 

Sited  mmttkB  apjdlcalabn  of  final  camsee  to  physical  inquiry^^  rft 
^writtffli  in  -a  spirit  of  tfoble  independence : — Imd,  considmng 
theposMon  whira  he  ^ooapied  in  relation  to  Descartes,  on  the  one 
hand,  imd  to  ^^  Yernlamius^  on  the  othw,  nothii^  can  be  finer,  we 
thirty  than  his  language,  when  he  says — ^^  Joi^guag  diat  the  Je- 
•jeotknof  Final  Causes  {com  the  c€nsiderfttion<if  natunlists/tends 


;lo  oonvMueet  mw . tliql:  ii»eQ^  is-  ft  God^  <ip4.  ^^  '^^  PlVgb^  ,^1 14* 
portant  trutk  befac^  fi^y  respect  to.|^y,i9fl^  |io)K  ^|||^];)i^t<4<9»e3^, 

4cp^4ifltenr-oy)edocfa»d  in  tbeo)o^giGiil  ioquirifsa,  :ba^ii^itb#v4^ 
/&reMft  iihidft  «£  end^  ^\mk  mfty  b^  auppoMllo  b^F^tiUwii^iS^ 

4dcln  iniii-  ^cmmni  if  wq  wKmU^^itber  fiiij^ftt)%«9g|^  ^J^m^^js^ 
i€£..dmg^i  or  ipiAcd  jigftioi^  tba  ^vioaa.oi^^j^ioQ^^lwJb^Qbiii^ 
..h^&nm&iioti  a»mQin9  partidi  vi#vr  x>f  tb^.  £ub)^  .  T^p^  ^^n 
-UKWl^^aAili  or  ftuiPAmie  end^:^  ij^bicb  /e^y^ry  ^tb^  i^^Hl^HS^ 

-fi^bijri'  Of«lJio:@eb<»diMta,^||d4iy  tibs^'lMie'«|»¥^r4wJ^<^{ir%dffH 
^tiHd^  aUitmgjb  Mc^oaarily  cip^epl^di  9«^iL  §^  ik9Gmm^4^^9i4» 
««t^^bvoh  ai»  diflCOY«»bl0  fyimii  tbeim^tm^  .^^^^Ij^i^c  b^t^^Wi^ 
Hottitbe  psvea  of  the  9y9lm)t^  Rfid  wbii^  iillpwrt  toi jt:.«if9^jr^ 
tttiuty^  in  ^i»ftu#  of  vjiKb.  it  i^  sam  t»  H^a  MmtffAr^  rlb^iilH^ 
xhiet  of  One  Dea^nmg  Miiid;  b^lidei -tb^S^i  tWl».  CHfl^riey^to^ 
i*jA«]ittiU4  «Bdsy  diacQveorable  &oai  tbe  orekUooft  x)!-  fiait^/ii^.lpfi|in0 
ivnifaied^prith  life  and  activity  ^  md  tW^  lora  SifiiAlfflidfc  #A^ 
-^mg  from  Iba  adap4a(6ian  of  mmy  thia^  Ukvmala  efm^n^Hi^MI^ 
'  MSkixoiB99  ftaai  tbo: adaptation  ^:  mmythmgft^.ioti^  tm^^ 
T^tt  .dia]finQti(m  betW^n  tbd  difiarwft  ^^p^drof/feiiii^ 
vttidi  Jtiay  bediispovemUe  in  Aatv^rioiia  wgvl«iif  IM!^9%  ^hc^pfar 
.  h— riwd^  at  tba  DUtiwt,  and  J»teadily  k^  in  rim  ilimmt^^Jt^ri^^ 

'>  gMad/ramiBg  uB  against  tha..fo%  i)f  ^M^ting^j^frNnrfiU 
jliia  oGv^lioated  phenooni?^  ia(  w^mn^i^mmiii^xXimm'^kiBii^ 
?  rMpil  toateftin^iabifftawli^  by  th^  ^jecti|^fw^k;j>ar^fii^ 
( Iboa  HMtdragaiBst  1^  goedom^  o{  God,,  a^  wbtedbil^timti  ;bM^ 
^MggMted^iimf  «i^  moiSa&eqfi^t^  ^tbe  4^(0M^tiM  ^^«/Am 
lafrnmih-^th^  ot:gaBl3o%  we  ^nean?  ./iciflAi^  i^m  .t^^^ 
iteaoji  tnbesiDf  animab  ane  by  natum  oamivasHmsi  bf^bin  ftMnn 
-^:firfaodiitbat<,riiey  i»i^*  nao^0flai%r :]my  ism  m4  ;a«i^^. 
.:fioii^(«ei»iiiya  zniiids  baifo  D90mlQd  feHnitbf^.tajgyiw^fiiii^ 
JncoDfliat^it  .\i3ib  tbe  uaadaasa  and  battevokaftq^  i^CGviKh  r  ti^imM 
•/wben  Tra  xaisa  iom\  viewa  &om  mere  ^Dimal  lOidibtmdie^MdKio 
'^basowhkk  3X$  caraiifla},  and^  above  eil^  io  /iitoi!^  iwibi^ 
Ji>mnef  megkeiil  ate  at  a  ain^  glance  thint; a*.  wmdntlBttg^  ^MtUit 
:hiA,4£.M^'mid*k^fmsmm9fh^  £9ondi».^a!iiniy|p])ieiMtj99ti^ 


>y 


Sr  lvQt^^\k  that  WMfJfo^ti^wc^^  Fmtl  Gmuk 

c^the/m>'v«ro(9y^i«o^*->f the msmifpld wifAoOkot&odi'^^  tfib^fawi 
iQa^k^itHe  (UflJMIim.  bisMeen  tIi«'^iff<^i^t€lqB^>Qf  ends  ^irfakSi 

Uf  ibow^  tW  wliiW  it  c^^t  be  pre«3miptu<Hi«).  t»  Dn^swntrnMogii^ 
to  «)xpeeti  tbj4t  we  sSboM  be  able  to  cUseovor  all  die  .]miq|)MMr 
ifd^^h,  ar^  4^^'ed  by  n,ny  of  tbe^e  a^a^g^memtl,  yet  thAfc  mM  endaf 
or  ui)c»iiiay  be  ao  olearly  manifest  as  to  faice  tfaorasehestoii^onr) 
W^c^  apd  belief,  imd ttidl/in  ir^ereiieeto  tibeae  tberietis xa^fteft 
wfmifiim,  but  on  the  conlrairy  a  plain  aiul  impeititiven'diity'ann 
vc^Ked  iajtlie- study.  4>f  final  cai<9e9*  In'  a,  m^netief.iKirinubtaodb 
(xmpli^atad,  all  tbe  epd^  of  God  may  a^t  be  edUally  ^iiAeUifi^e  (r 
bntr  aome  )inw  be  <^.  seli^eYideAt  tbi^  we  modt)  abjnrie  vfeasooi  ilielfp 
^.vr^ll  m  Wif^y  if  we  professed  to  fe^  tbe  ^gbtestrdmbiriiii 
vfigiff^  t^  ,tbem.  Tbat  the  eye  wasi  made  for  tkepuipcM  efiseen 
i«(g, t«iiid  tb(e  eacier  the  diurpotse.of 'bewriog;  tha*  feed  waA  dor^ 
mff^  >Uy  iHHuifih,  aud  tba-  digMive  ovy^ane  <»-dain^  ta  moami 
1^  9Mi«Qi)iEite :  tbe  i  Bonnflbment^  thus  -  provided ;  •  .tfao'i  thepsaxcA 
i9fK^  9itttiial^.eda{>tod  toreacb. etber^  ^th  &vienv  to  tbecMmtimMi 
an^  J^ilbei rai)e;i^these.and  a  tbM^antV otbet instaaoai  (^  jn'^ 
i4)H^l^i^&^  «i;tbe^orJb  ;<^jaaftwr%.are..to  aBdtoiaUa^t>tbatc 
j^Tmiy^m  ^O^tfiaififtet^ffime^  or.«4aptati<m^<hoiirfmr  alxi&A 
jnay  shrink  from  the  theological  inference  that  is  based  'tetdkafi 

Bfiy^]4i9kme^'&o^  Iheeyid^iide'of  ^d#sigil:by.lrdi|5<]to 

Qfr^^f^ymirf^detief^lherieaAes^  ia  itrhiob'thaimciflerdemglEiieaiM 
^  be^  i^plainedr  ^y  'i^^  ^n^  ^^  should  desial  firosi:  the  pbiiin 
a9{]|^i(^^,eivp)a9^ioi»,of  tbetpbeitOin^iaiof  oatttveby  xbatevof  llib 
39Plai4;^l^I0ml^ri<^^'bieb^o^  Desoiiirtte 

^/^4^t^ithe(J|i)!^ng  and  perfections  0C  Ged,  mot  dniy-  as'Oivn 
t«4i)t w4^n^^«a^  teuthsi  but  aatcojimiaabie  by tbebmaw^fabaki 
i^'fiimA-^'  Bi^yAa,^Qni^ds  ttbat  it  is  ab  least  «aa  raaaaoabli^lwi 
^j^iij  ifo^ife  jPEM<|#^tatfeiv^^ 

a^liqlrie^^gH^te  -^  ptioe^  firom  tHac^ncepUdua  of  our  awii<iDiD<fait 
a^  t|l^t(PP)ffliojret|:)festlai^{)n  iftivl^lifdJn  tbeone-pvooesstthaiir 
v^(tk^^^f\  vltiidiitba  aubjeol^  ana-n^fiitbe^foeder^of  toasufaaia^* 
tip^p^blplpinj^  'fa  bi{i^  >nd  ia94>mtable;i  and:  if  G«d  .bashbeaa) 

i^ttil^n  [If Uipb<  ^e)^a$  ergani^ed  or  the.mndsr  vrhiobt  Hie)l^s.«aU^ 
^^4?M#  l^i^  i|(lai0iir  diiity  (to*  ]a<^re'1ivheret  ligbtria  •ffreki^  attlt 

.viFfffmrthftiWt^  tbat>iBaceu:ianji.Oc9cactesy  the  feuadei^iAfilA 
^'iriyatfsf^^^^pf  «)e4efi^  sj^e  Oolsiicnt,!  idid  oq«alhrv^  liionigltifud 


iiiMbii<Mibt«t)t(tniitidrii6>^^^  iftiui'^Mj' 

I^;)illvi8ldiong(  th^  inioit^  And  fte  id^ftli8tict^rifte«B<3of  lAod^ft* 

aki'fWOfitAmh  Abboidiyi|t]y>w0  find^' -  aimng' tli^^bilofldiAtetd^ 
iriritni^  -beilb  lof  FVatio^  wtA  '^^diid,  scroa^  wta^  hii\'«f  etiiH^ed'  «i* 
tmkiiiojiy  «»d  '^cn'  «^ra^<ned  a  deterttiinttlioti^  ttf  iiepafag^  thkl* 

eBitte0<>«>  iiK9«dMbg'  and'  dka])p€Mtiting  before  thxs^  tfdt^ilee''  df 
8eJ««iO0^  widf  jKl^existibi^  on^f  in  e^ibeB  wh^te  our  i^mninitig  igUiM 
jKuicffMiTomilds  it'iwitii  «  dkmd  df -mj^fttery. '  <^  J^et  tis  mn  ^yt^dt^ 
llMii^Iiifttot7>-of  the  prc^itete  of  tbe  htiinan  mmd'ondiw^nf^id/ 
'veiflfalUiimpettaUr  see  final  canses^pu^eid  aiv^y tolh^bbftfidiP 
olliUikiio«rted>£(cij  -TbeM  cAOfiPM/  tthksh  Newton  Tbttt^Med- tor' ^* 
Iiihitiiiel^tlie:tSar  {Tf^tem^  w«iie tie^lMg  agd  ccMeeived ll»  bbmi9ti 
m  tliM>  atmosphere  and  cnaploj^d  in  explaihtng  -meedloi^  i'  i|ffi^ 

giuerBacoii;  titenphilos6|:£y  »f  final  causes  aeT  bttrfeoi^-^^^^'i  ti9At<y 
coby^  n^ff'Oebfiitt^St;  Htkire^  <<n<it  lx>  aserito  to^'Odd  my 
iMintiokJ^t  li  «0cribe  no  intentito  t«  Gk>d^  fitt  £  i^bttwt^tiiitf 
fniib  |)Owir»4>f  mytwmn    i  otai^^vetliK^ts  iAiiei?«t^^  'iftid<j«#txi^ 

-lit  ib  mtiitrkaUe,  however,  that  while  s«eli^«nlB<tbe  totd^^y^^ 
of'^pbfloB^pidcd  sj^olflliott,  nehher  iheiatte^cl^AtitJy^ty'^' 
Bacon^  nor  tiio  reasmilnirs  of  De^earf^B^'  >l<xr '^W  M^ijldttftAU^v^ 
an^elq  ^^Tiwtick  otid  Engtish  inA^Hty,'  htd'-ahy'^yiii^^erkM^ 
«flbctiW'ri»ki»|g  thepopnkf  be}kif)>  6f  ithpabtitlg  «h^«WMyid«' 
fl£ttlie^dbl]C4nSiid,in  tliie  jifitttt'in^itieht  ih)mi(leti^i'feW''l^ 
iwmmeti  found  to>'doUbt  An  c«M8equenc«  tbAt  th«it-#fek%tdi*^ 
BiadeHbrweiiif^iaBd  their  ewi^i^  iMring/  61*  t6»  de^tnii  iii^  kV^ 
icfcpidtiBMHimptilow  tb  ebtei^ilh  ikich  a  befief.^^  i#M^  <^iiai^ 
wmririmMe;^  dnit?ilm  :vet^'phlldMphei^>r)t(y'^fxH^»e^ 
did  moognitionrof  final  datiseis  did  oftetf,  iVf hfefr  i^i^tkig^,  \ii^il^ 
lOBkftfspiKfssions'iiiiicb  realfy  hti plied  ^Ut1i|it>)^>ih^h(%y  ^W 
daetvhier^  a  maMiJBist  phrpose  In  I^nt^,  a^lf  iH^y  h«d^'beeti^4>^ 
tnfM-nilcdmdioUsly  into  tbe^cknowleid^Miint  of  tha4!  de^iri^,^ 
erkKfwhdd^theywispe  cftrefufly  ^ardfn^g  egaini^'ii  >  Thk'L^M 
pUR»/it)ieal£ngibf  l^e'^rrangenienM' on  'wbi^lkeimbllill^l^i^P 
tbiBfidaTii^ysttofai 'depends,  uaee  Iafigti^geiwbibK<  W'y'^^^^P 
shows  to  be  prcdiselif  th^  of  the  ad^HMMites  ef  dtttii(tal  tl^c^Ti^^  # 
only  we  be  allowed  to  substitute  God  for  nature.  "  It  seems,' 
a»Jslli«jf'*lbat  nttturo  '(«y  Gdd)  }ittsw)ra^a  efei^'flilfiif  f»  Wie 
kBatiQna'tt]r  eirdiimitfae  duvai}eiv>of  the  p)ia^ii««iiry^6y^il{''lfy  ii)b§ri§> 
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upon  the  eastb,  fer  flis  pfcccgvatien  of  aaiaMls  and  ibe  p^rpef 
toiity  of  0peci€B."  Atti  io,  trUlo  CabankimandB  tibeidiHoiopiij 
•f  ftial  «aiiM»  as  banreiiy  he  fisaUy  adaunrbdgoa  tlvk^  in  taetfo 
ing  of  the  wcricft  of  Bature^  it  ia  veiy  difficuU  lbr^the,WQiil 
Motknia  man  (Fhomme  le  f^ua  soflorv^)  xtevor  to  hsve  mooorio 
to  tkeui  in  hia  expUnationaw'^  The  faet  ifl|  tfaat  the  vohune  af 
natuce  ia  antbaljr  nointidligiblei  except  m*  ao  fiur  aa*we  wa^muf 
abled  to  lead  theie  the  hmgui^  of  oraer  and  Amamk* 
.  •  ISiO'  rektiena.  subflaaliBg' between  actenee  and  meebgjr  nei  ao 
inlniiaie,  that  the  apeeomtiona  of  the  achoola  reapeolu^  Ssmk 
oanaes*  eouM  aeoreely  iail  to  effect  neee  or  lesa  the  Kteraaiae  <ef 
Ae  Chuxdi :  and  tt  ia  interaatii^  to  meric  the  JnftMnee  and 
tfaAethe  deTBh)pment  of  philoaophical  newe  in  e<Mineidini  viili 
theur- viaible  efleela  m  the  wzitingi  ef  our  dirineai  The  popular 
Iheologj  of  this  oonntry^  that  vhidi  cxmatitntea  the  ataple  and 
aabatanee  of  pi^bUc  religiona  heliej^  has  been  Kttie  effiin<ied  bjr 
tiie  Bubdetiaa  of  philoa^ducid  q>e0iilation ;  it  haa  bean  drati 
diieot  either  ham  the-pnea  fimntam  ef  the  woid,  or  from  the 
livkigwellaefnatoset  andifithasheeneoeaflionaHytinctnfedfay 
•niinfbsion  of  mere  fanmagxipimona,  it  ooqU  notamelfjjamatnat 
kaat  ndthTiewanrfaiebweieaeeii  to  be  at:Terianee  with  itesimpleBl 
and  anUimeBt  tnith&  The*  notonl  evid^iee  &r  the  bein||;  and 
perfiaakioBa  of  Gad^  aBuiag  Aem  the  auoka  of  design  end  wiedora 
m  the  visible  memunents  of  creaticm  and  the  wonderful  lauAm 
of  Providence^  waa  never  Mt  to  be  inviaUdated  by  the  ^Koiena 
e!]coR)tiena  whieh  mre  nwdeto  i^  and  never  lost  tta  hidd  of  the 
pnblsB  nund,  even  when  a  aeeptical  philosophy  waa  in  the  eai- 
eendant.  The  praetical  ohaoraeter  of  Britiah  iKfeelleot,  and  th^ 
atitHig  eemnenHMnae  tendency  of  Britidi  spamilaiticni)  whsdt 
have  aometimes  espoead  na  i»  the  inaoltbff  soern^  end  thanlill 
moee inanltangpity, of  eor eonliaental neij^faoars,* bshreaenred 
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P  Qrauiflilmaeliial^cefltfeaeeMaii.MnMto:lneaaniu^^ 

when  s^ldressing  tliQ  ingenuous  ^outh  of  France,  he  thus  coraroeaied  on  iS 
Ihtellectufll  character  of  Eiiglantl  :>-^  L'Angletefrre,  Messieurs,  est  idle  '\\6  Mn 
MBBiiUMUtt :  m  Aagkaenre  tent  ett  kmAtaa%  to«t  e'amlto  m  vmUikumVmilma 

raai«  rhistoire  d^^elkre  qu'elle  n'a  pas  cette  puissance  de  e^n^raliaation  et  de  aemic- 
ilon  qui  seal  pouase  UDe  id^e,  yn  principe  i  6on  entier  d^yeJoppemenlv  ft  enj&t9 
tout  ee  quU  Beoferme."  £iig]aad  ia  tn  isbuid,  no  dovbt :  |mt  tfae  lea  which  giorda 
'licr  flhorea  ia  tba  highmy  of  tha  voi-M  ;  and  her  aid  ^  wr^odon-waUs''  have  ^ervfil 
to  keep  open  a  oommunication  with  att  nations.  *'  L'Angleterre,  propremeiit  dtta^ 
dspnis  qnelque  temps,  je  diniia  preaque  depaia  m  dend-^i^cle,  n'a  plaa  pi^  m 
part  da  rafiherehet  ^Mkimpbif^iam  h  k civiiiiitfcik  Bnrop^amia :  il  A^e«^  «wti4» 
r  Angtetene  avcun  jovme^ga  o^^va  en  mtophyaiqiie.^'-r-^  On  peni  dixe  ^m 
I'AngieteRe  et  I'Eeoeae,  qui  out  toujouta  oxerc^  una  aasez  faible  jnaoettce  aur  Ik 
pfcilosopfaie  EuMp^enne,  ont  t&aai  d'ea  nroir  anenneb  Lea  dens  gnliidea  naftiteii 
lAMiwoiihiiinw  deJ^ftnops  miat  v^cmMm  rdJIsawgna  «t  4e<  J^neae/ft^de 
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A'0Cifa)e  pnvposcy  aad  wvBd  os-fiMnn  feifinidaUe  dangeiis,  by  keep*' 
tii^  oiit<  4fje  Bbdiaiiij  fixed  on  the  facts  of  nature  and  eifprn^nti^ 
vUfo  (Others  wera  tampted  to  wander  alter  the  iffma./txtum  of 
metaphysical  abstraction;  and  the  ffeaeara)  restdt  has  beeD|  a 
feu  -oonvictkn  e(  the  validity  and  value  of:  the  evidi^ice  axisiag 
firoHi  final  causes^  as  that  evidence  has  been  stated  aod  JHuai' 
tasted  by  the  sa^iaeiooa  Paley,  the  learned  lectureship  of  Boylc^ 
and  the  series  of  Bridgevater  Esoayista* 

r^"  Bat  sofiie  locent  indicatioiia  lead  us  to  auipect.that  a  portion^ 
bt  leasjby-  of  our  divines,  may  have  been:  mare  oeeply  infected  dioA 
me  had  previously  supposed^  vitli  tlae  fl^t  of  jeaJousy  andsoquK 
oion  against  the  Kataral  Evidence  of  Tfaeologyy  whieh  previous 
^hiioiopfaieal  writings  wene  fitted  to  inspire* .  H  cannot  be  iiaaeai- 
aonaUe,  thdrefore,  and  wv  trust  it  nmy  be  interesting  to  east  our 
eye  almiid  over  the  state  and  tendencies  o£  European  thongb^ 
«od  te  mquuTS  in  what  direction  the  tide  is  likely  to.flaW't--what 
Ike  dangers  with  which  we  may  have  to  oontcnotH^vhat  the 
aoeans  of  d^ence  whicfa  it  may  be  wise  and  politic  to>prepafe«  . 
Inhis- brilliant  leotures on  die  Histotry  of  i^lulosophy)  ViOi?Oft 
OofaffiBS  has  exhiybited  a  graphic  eketcb  ^  titt  progiesa.of  hnt 
mma  c^ralony  and  has  attempted  to  show  that,  it  achraiioes  in  a 
ames  of  successive  cycles,  eaeh  cycle  containing  fbareoneentric 
cireleac^Che  fiiet  in  ordcr)**iB  fieosarionaiismy  or  the  systens 
^bioh  ascribes  aU  cur  knowledge  to  the  infimoatioB  derived 
tii00i]£honroorpm;ealoi^na$  the  second,  Idealism^  which  exiects 
its  10%*  superstFueture  on  the  pheneooieBa  a«d  la;wS'of  cor  men^ 
tal  eensdousness ;  the  third  is  ScEmciSM,  which  sporings  nf 
Itomtbe  oonstamt  coUirioti  and  contpoveisy  betwe^i  the  two  for- 
ilMT  systems ;  and  thefoulth  is  Mystieism,  which  arises  from  the 
tteqpatlp  of  reasosi,  the  religious  instincts  of  naturoi  and  the  felt 
(want  of  iaith.  In  tracing  the  hiatorical  devdopment  of  huoum 
thought,  he  thinks  tliat  it  may  be  shown  to  have  described  this 

2cle  of  systems,  in  the  same  order,  at  each  of  the  great  eras  in 
a  past :  and  he  illustrates  his  opinion  by  referring  to: the  philo^ 
"SOphy  of  India,  tlie  philosophy  of  Greece,  the  phuosophy  of  thfe 
Duiddle  Ages,  and  the  philosophy  of  Modern  Europe — each  hav«- 
jng  cdiBnienoed  with  sensationsuism,  then  risen  to  idealism^  then 
-stink  ihto  sci^cissn,  and  then  sprung  up  into  mysticism.    Not 


^•• 


WatarloDt  Meadeinsy  U  n^  a  pas  «q  60  vaincuB !  {Applamdiuemens.)  Koo, 
M  pvoteal^  qo'il  n'y  en  a  pas  en :  lea  senis  vainqveun  ont  6t6  la  oiTitiBatton 
gywipifettaq  et  U  ofaarle.  (AppiamdummeM  iMaiiiiiMt^praiMv^.y^-^-Mort.ct- 
mmdyt  iK>w«T«r«  ht  has  done  wnple  jastioe,  (as  in  hia  Lectorea  an  the  UjatoDy  of 
Xocal  PhiloMiphy,)  to  the  Benius  and  character  of  tlie  Scottish  school  (  and  has 
takea  oedMioa  to  f^y  a  stnikini^  and  wett*merited  tribute  -to  the  'Prmhytenm 
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wntenf  nri^ieitliibiting  thi;  paiippimi<;  \4etf  09  a  generjalijAtion 
fcoai,  th<ilessons  of  history,  Jie  offers  it  as  a  neceSSary-  (le^tidti^ii 
{roih  the  fundanieiital  laws  of  thought— a  deiluiiUoil  uo^  resfjtijj 
pn  hi3t«rip^  d^ta,  although  capable  of  be  in  c  verified  bj-  tn^s 
,of  them.  There  is  much  that  is  qnestipirabt^  in  tlie  octli^ctive 
pic'thod  which  he  lujopts;  hut  \v^  caniiot  survey  tlio  series  of 
lahtaaiixmrahs^-tha  life-like  pictunis  wliich  pais  so  rapidly  lJ^ 
[fore  us  in  his  brilliant  pages— without  rucogiiizin^mianT'icatnr^ 
of  historic  truth,  and  of  deep  human  interest,  inl^s  graphib'de- 
lijieatjona  of  Buccessive  systems  of  thought,      ,,  ■■  ■  ^-i-.- 

If  Cousin's  theory  be  correct,  it  becomes  an  inf^restiilg' rfdc^- 
'tion — ia  what  position  may  we  ex[>ect  to  find  Kngialifl^  0)1(1 
11^1,1  ro^&t  l^g^  >i  relation  to  tlie  crandest  subjects  of  hiim^ii 
thoiiehj,  aftd  what  may  he  presiunea  to.  be  the  present  jeiiden- 
ci'es  of  philosophical  specoJatipii?  Our  place  m  t^e  Cnart'.fs 
■'easily  determined.  TJie  sensational  school— .originating  riot  ^'ifh 
Xoc^e,  as  hfls  J>een  iniuri^usly  supposed,  but  with  Hdhesj  atcd 
JfjsjFrench  and  Encliah  follower*— prevailed  for  a  time  till  ft 
w'fw  a^l  but  universal,  a«  th?  creed  of  philosophical  Europej  ^i- 
C4ptfng  al^V^ys  the  Scottish  school,)  aiKl  reached^  ultimfUe.'kiv^, 
ul  development  in  the  gross  materialist  ant^  hdM 
,  2  Parisian:  Fhysiologistf.  ,  Yet  both  iU  this  CCKtnt^, 

'  e,,i\ie  eyst^pi  seems  to  be,w6rn  out  and  efietfe^^ 

^uguste  Comte  at  Paris,  and  John.MlU  ihtbti- 
'l  )dueed  worts  of -^^at  power,  in  which  (he  miifa 

hat  system  ate  m^nt!nined,  there  Ue  'undeniable 
(lf*'ded  reaction  in  favour  of  |i4eidism,yhich  ntav 
I  r^!y  t6  the  grpwirig  influei)c^  of  tlie  Scottfehjdm- 

;tp  the  Icinared  but  different  speculatiiJUS  of  Kiiiit 
tsors,  and  though  last,  not  .least,  to  the  reviv^ 
, jitii4x  oiC^Btler  .wder  the  auspices  of  .Dr.  Ch^lrtifirs,  aS  '(ijU  ^ 
'^ffhia.  own  powerful  conti:ibutions  to  Ktlijcs  and  Naiiiyal'liieo- 
}ogyf  '.[%^'-i^  reacljon  has  brpugtit  before  thc'miiid  of  the  ^blic 
;  *  fi^  .scbpola,  and.has  eiveh  birth  tb  a  dqn- 

he  best  studied  iii  the  phtlosopllical  w'l-illtjgB 
'  ^li  and  the  liistori^  works  of  LfeWfes 'ami 

,  iptJcism  aod  tnyEticisn)  be,^  nccordUg  to"(^u- 

n-producis  of  suchan  en^ — the  dhe,bp'Hli^- 
i)i<l^ssaj,isfactiori  oceasiotjcd  by  corifiicfUul 
"  ;r  from  disfru^  of  reasori.i:iid"<WsliiB'tfFftiftR, 

j:q>9ct  ¥ome  manifestation  if  these'  ^nfiAH- 
'  ^e-  mia'accrtrdingly,  it'iS'fi6fe'il{ttW'W- 

1  in  France  and  £Dghuid,  there  is  a  dis- 
cernible tendency  to  call  in  question,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vali- 
->ditir'<iif'fihe<'niitnnil'Ov!<teiU!e  for  the  Bc^gof.a  Gnd,  and.jTt-,  a 
"l^tltiaj'-iAiUietitlifer,  to'*pi-ing,  as'if'in  despirirf^d  b;('jftV- 
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'stjp'ctj.fi^oin  ih*e  aq^pths  of  J6ul)>t; 't(V  tlie  repois^  of  finib','  uy' r^sf* 
Jng  solcjy  citlnjr  on  ,t1ic  a'vtlioritj:  or  Scrlplurp,  br  on  tlie  uV^alli- 

biUty  of  |the  CWcIi.        .  .  .    ' V'   '- 

^  ,'in!ovkr  ow|i  boufiiij  this  tendency  has  Ijceft'  exhibitedf  By  jifii*- 

^^es  occupying  the  most  opposite  ejjremes  of  speculative  opinion 
on  <yfestions  of  philosophy.    The  late  Dr,  Ellis  of  Dublin,  stianj- 

jiig, at. the. extreme  point  of  sensationalism,  and  blaming liocke 

juma^f  for  leaving  acimittod  reflection  a§  one  of  the  inlets  of  oiir 
khowldctge,  denied  the  possibiHly  of  religion  without  revelitjon, 
and,  qypstip.ned  the  sufficieuQy  of  the  natural  evidence  /6r.  ihe 

;f^irtg/pi)(Vipifec^i6n.s  of  God  j  and  now,,  the  liev.  Mr.  l^ns, 

^pf.^^eefli^fe.Cork^ 

/^i9  esireipe  of  Hiealism^  giye^ 
seiits  the  arguiiieni  of  PiueV's  Isfatui^al  '!rhealoffy  as  tittcnyihcofi- 

,cmsiye,  .  Scepticism,  in  this  partial  forrh.  is  the  less  offensive  to 
the  i>opu1ar-  mind;  because  it  is  allied  to  strong  vie w$  of'reVealad 

'.trw^fi,  a»4  seems  to  do  the  gi-eaiea:  h^^^^o^ir  W  Scnpturd^.hy're^ 
moving  ev^^ry  rival  claim;,  arid  hence  Moreli  regards  Jit  as  Ifie 
tptxii,  m.yv'hlcii  i^  is  niost'jTjofeht  ii^  Knglatid  alj  the  iV^seht  cla^^ 

!^  iipinar  development  of  thoiighi  lias  oft(?n  beeii  vfitnessecl,  jbtit 
cgxQ.  for  which  more,  intelligible  rcasojis  caii  l^'a^slgi\dc^ 

]^tfe  tiosbm  of  the  RomiSjh  Chmxli.    It.hasbeen  the  ^oii(^'i>f  i{i)t 

j^  fejivpf  h^r  writers  to  enlarge  on  the  doublftdriess  of'!  itjiiiiin 

^iipiiioii,  vividi  thefiillibility  of  private  jitdgineiui'^'p^^ 

*  ri^oxiciie  men  to  thp  plah  of  taidiig  their  religion 'ipn|  tnisfi'iiiid 
!&uVmittiair  to  the  tJeachlnis:  of  an  ihfalliplQ  mu^e: 'and^'in  the 
wnt^ig^pt  ^Ino^,"  Lammennais,  ancl^  we  ij'egret  to  aqd^  occasion- 

•ilJyi  ^p9^l^  those  of  the  profound  ffnd,exalted  Ifbscalj  we  rftid 

;iaibundant  .trapes  of  what  we  may  ientilre  'to  Catl'th^  dcetitico- 

^^^ogm^tic;  gei)iu8  of  the  system. 

ht  it  necessaiy 

idicAtfbiirOrstichti 

]5wt  we  find  trequetit  reterences,  in  recent  works,  to  the  exist^lic 
fWa^lfte^f.  opinion  in  regard  to  tl^e  natural  -ewdencefotihfo 
tbiw,  aiicl  the  relatioji  of  science^td  sacred  Iriith,  as  pr^vamfta  in 


e 

o- 
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4ito  ftbieit  toftcfaers  diere  havc^  in  ooBseqatiie%  been*  left  tO'ilM 

wewjr  taak  of  lectming  to  ajnom  handfnl  of  studetntBy- while  tiA 

shelves  of  the  Bodleian  have  been  diligently  ransacked  tot  tUe 

ouiBty  teoMs  of  MefMi»vfti  times^  is  a  fact  vrlikh:ha0  4)een'l#odhr 

prodaimed,  and  uev^r,  sq  &r  aa  vre  have  heard,  Mutetority 

.^gcplainad/    What  a  striking  contrast  beinreen  the  Uind  |)pli^ 

•  woich  IS-  thaa  nursued  by  the  dignitaries- of  the  Pijet^stant  QhnfcUy 

andijdie  waketal^  faiMsteeing  sagaoity  of  the  Popiafa/Bisbof^,  vho^ 

.looking  idxioad  over  the  roc^  of  Europe,  and  diaceming.wellith^ 

tandemcies  of  a  restless  and  inauisitivo  spirit  of  inqwy,  •so^-fiu^ 

.from  seeking  to  cheeky  would  ratnar  pkoe  niinsetf  at  the  head  ol 

themovementy  ao  that  he  might  be  qualified  to  guide  its  onward 

•l^rqgress^  and  interfere  vith  effect  when  inteiferenoe  maghtbe 

*re<pured.    We  know  few  thisicB  more  instructive,  or,  with  lefean 

'tatte  to  theClmrcli  of  England,  more  humiliating,  than  the  ooiM 

trast'between  tlie  eeidibr  sdenee  displayed  by  the  aooomplidMfi 

•Wiseman,  and  the  jeakMisy  of  it  which  is  cheririied  at  Oxford. 

Whieh«  is  the  wis^,  futurity  will:  speedily  show;    MeanwUie, 

Jet  the  Church  be  warned,  that  in  such  an  ace  science  cannot 

be  negleoted  with  impunity ;  it  has  ofiien  been  leagued  with  inft^ 

'delily ;  it  seeins  now  to  be  adt^yted  by  Popery.     ^^  I  cannot  h«re 

refrain/'  says  Bishop  Wiseman,  from  expressing  a  wish  i^at  the 

jstiidy.:of  geology  mayisoon  enter  into  the  course  of  edoeaition^  as 

<ooniplel»fy'  aa  the  other  physical  sciences.^'     ^^  To  those  •  who  laaam 

A%  better  spirit  wfaidi  ia  now  fermenting  in  the  warm  blood  of 

many  among  the  youtii  of  France ;  who  are  apprized  of  the  genial 

•ardour  of  trise  patriotism  whioh  cheers  them  on  in  the  lioiyidesbD 

Co  blot' the  atain  from  their  conntry^a  'scutcheon,  and  to  raise  Jier 

aa  nm<di  by  the  new  glory  she  shall  slnd  around  the  canae  <if 

religion^  as  Bhe  has  been  shamed  by  her*  former  enmity  to  kki;  jtm 

/diosa>who  dre  acquainted  witii  ike  Bacr€d  Uoffae  taeitiu  arfa^jr 

wnmg  mcmy^  to  devote  their  various  and  superior  aecompbahraeBia 

and  ahtlitf  es  to  the  defence,  the  illuatratien,  and  the  trinniph  etf 

fi^Jiglott,  iii^<^  the  eesure  ^uidmoe  of  the  Church  which  Ihejf 

•obey ;  to  such  as  know  these  things,  the  authcritiea  I  liave  i|Mited 

ai?Q  Ikit  fiiniA  maoi&stations  of  a  widely-ioxtended  feeling  i  mere 

IsaMa  ris^g  to  the  aorfaee  of  the  waters,  to  show  the  jithmaA 

luxuriant  growtfi  of  v^etation  wirioh  thahr  depAhaendose. .  ^Amd 

«fffrely  it  moat  b^  gratifying  thus  to  see  a  science^  fomietity  ciaaBed^r 

and  not  perhatp^  unjustly y  amimg  the  most  penidoua  to  yovth^ 

onoe  more  become  her  handmaici ;  to  see  her  nbw,  after  so. m toy 

years  of  wandering  ii-om  theory  to  theory,  or  rather,  from  Tiaion 

to  vision,  return  once  more  to  the  home  where  she  was  born,  and 

to  the  altap  at  wliich.  she  made  her  first  sirapleL,o0erings.^  po 

ionffer,  as  she  first  went  forth,  a  wilful,  dreamy,  empty-hand^ 

child,  but  with  a  matronly  dignity,  and  a  priest-Uke  step,  and  a 


hdmko.  fidlof  in^eUnnined  i^fts^to  pitd  upon  ite  tecr^'>h0ahdiu 
Kor  it  ivaa  lo^ffon  yrhich  gave  geologj  htrih>  and  to  thesaiictiiarir 
dhn  bath. once  more  teturnecL".  ir 


'  Tkat  ray  diffiaamii  views  from  theK  prewiil  at  tfae  En^Ueib 
Uiijfvei8kie%  andthat  thef  threaten  to  affect  ijquruma^  iiot,.oiil]r 
the  nnlgcefis  df  ph)nioal  inqnirj)  but  the  oatiaral  eYidaDBe.;iSi 
theols^  iteelfy  appears  firam  the  fireqdent  coaqplauUii  ai^  wamr 
iDgS'ivhich  have  been  ncentbr  emittea  bjr  som^  of  oar  most  pnae^ 
fvmnd  and  aoeomjplished  writ^^.  Thoa  Mr.  Sedgiinok^^iahil 
DiaeoaraB  ion  th*  StndieB  of  die  UmTersity)  refers  to  &e  prevnn 
knee  of  euehvhfwa-^^  How  wxf  believer  can  dieny  the  reality  of 
a^mrtmnl  fdigien  whan  Jie  reads  tibose  pasoaffes  in  th^Bible^ 
wheue  sit  pewer  is  soemphaticallj  acknowledged^  is  moi^  thfin  I 
eaa  understaiid*  Yet  1  hav« .  myself  heard  it  ajaserted  witjbin 
these  TBiy  waUs^  that,  there 'is  no  jrdjgion  of  nal;iire^  ajB4 
flut  we  haver  no  knowledge  of  the  attribat^  of  God  of^ea  nA 
hie  ^stenc^  independ^itly  of  revelatmii  The  aesertiott  is^  I 
lUiiky  miediievon%  beciiiise  I  beliere  it  «mtrue :  and  by  trjath 
cmiy  oan  a  God  of  Timth  be  hononDed,  and  thecanse  of  true  relir 
gbn  be  eerved."  And  so  Professor  Baden  Powell  of  Orid^  addressr 
w  hfanself  to  this  state  of  feelinff,  observes  t  ^^J£  there  be  thos# 
w£>  ftiel  a' disposition  to  nndervahie  indnctive  in<}liiry^who  0^ 
mclined  to  disparage  physkal  invastigatian>  and  decuaim.agfiiMt 
theiinferenoea  of  etperieiKe  and  ana^y,  and  the  pretumptioa 
iB/t  reaabhin^  grounded  on  the  nniiamuty  of  natnraf  eaoaea  s  kfe 
snob  MMona  be  penmaded  to  panes  &r  a  moment^  andleaxsni^anr 
ttoBy  nelA  tfa^ 'considetofabn  that,  in  any  censure  casi  upon  >  audi 
tndna  of  inqimry^  and  sach  principles  of  rationalapeculatio%  they 
sire,  «&ct)  casting  censure  on  the  very  elements  of  tbe^reat 
aa^aaentaf.initiarid  tfaeoh^.'-  Zjet  them  ree<)llect  bow  inttr 
mately  theoae  is  wound  up  in  the  very  texture.of  ih^othecs 
aailavtMl  tfaerei^nNndinotien  of  inconmteney  than  of  imeriwefl^ 
Aot  lem  «f  xneligMii  tfam  of  folly^  which  must  attach  to  thoii^  wh% 
tmder  the  plea  of  defending  religioiiy  would  'dma  sap  the  v^ry 
-flMtodatiena  of  ita  BvidenoeB/^  . 

'/(fiimii&r  teslimohiea  m^t  be  quoted. ln>m the, writ&S|tft of  jINUU^ 
^BlAkbaMy  and  etbers ;  but  this  is  the  ksaneeessary^as  Mt*  Iran% 
lamhm  a  member  of  Queen's  Coliq^e^  and  a  minister  of  th4 
dmacb  of  Sn^^dy  has  come  iorward  witfi  a  frank  imd-  f^ 
etmeitiott  of  his  views  ^^  on  the  whole  Doctrine  of  Final  GausesJJ 
,  To  this  werk  F^fessor  Powell  refers^*  as  the  most  systematii^ 
alatemMt  of  the  views  whidi  have  obtained  ount^iGy  at  Qjkford  t 

''^  Tlio  Connexion  of  Kataral  wid  Dlvino  Truth.     By  Ref.  Bnaen  PoWell 
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and  in*sab)«olhig  k  to^  a  little  wholet^meciMcuM,  ^v««ra  miM^ 
nt  tbooiilset^  that  the* true  8tate iif  the  qneitioB  AovidhmdbemAy 
undentood.  There  is  no  questiou  as  to  ihe/aetf  tint  i«vdatiott 
waa  viMich«ai«d  at  the  co&MnenoeHientof  onr race:  ftr  eftay  be>* 
liever  m  the  inspired  writings  of  Moses  most  hold  tlMl^  hiitsi<ir> 
caify,  vevelation  pteceded  dafloovery,  aad  that  the  woild  hiaeitir 
been  placed  in  a  position  in  which  it  oonld  be  shown  or  teitad  Iijfr 
expenenee,  whenter^  by  his  unaided  powers^  man  eonld  have 
rises*  from  natnze  np  to  natove's  Grod«  On  this  peiat,  thero 
is  no  question,  and  no  room  for  debate  anong  Chrimanas  Chirf 
believe  thist  there  was  a  primeval  icrveiatioa  to  oar  ficst  p—enCj 
in  Eden^  and  that  the  revelation  might  be  twnwnittndy  bsqo^  or 
less  pux«  and  entire,  tbroogh  the  channd  of  tnuUtaoBy  te  idbse- 
quent  generations ;  they  admit  that  the  mere  ftct  e(  His  pgwiepiii  ' 
cowveme  with  them,  most  hnve  served  to  hmAb  knowtt  Mia  glo-> 
rie«U  bdng,  while  it  was  mainly  decqgned  to  reveal,  not  aoeh 
truths  as  natore  might  have  taa^t,  but  other  traths,  wUch,  de» 
pending  on  thcf  mere  sovereign  wiU  and  good  plaasnre  of  God, 
eonld  not  have  been  dednced  fcwn  any  natural  mdicslmi:  ench 
as  'Ae  terms  on  which  the  continuance  of  life  shonld  depend  in  a 
state  of  innocency,  and  again  the  terms  on  which  the  ftnfaited 
life  might  be  restored  under  the  ceyenant  of  grace.  Bnl  Ihn 
question  is, — ^Whether  ^e  can  or  can  not  adduce  feam  twHsiiil 
phenomena,  valid  evidence  of  the  being  and  nerfectiona  of  Gbd^^'^ 
whedier  the  vnible  monuments  of  creatten  aid  or  did  not  exUMl 
to  thMi,  and  by  consequence  to  us  also,  undeniaUe  pceofe  of  His 
etelmal  power  and  Godhead,  and  whether  with  or  withoni  reva^ 
lalion,  tnese  manifestations  may  or  may  not  be  referred  tofer the  • 
purposes  of  theology. 

Bv  natural  theology  we  mean,  not  truths  which  men  did  ne^ 
tnally  excogitate  for  themselves  by  their  own  unaided  laaaoo, 
prior  to  any  supernatural  communication — ^fer  as  Ohriatians^  wa 
Delteve  that,  historically,  revelaticm  was  coevaL  with  the  origin  of 
our  race :  but  truths  which  have  a  real  and  Talid  evidenoe,  d^ 
rivable  from  natural  sources,  and  anplicable  to  their  estabMslh 
ment  and  illustration.  It  is  obviously  unfeir,  in  conducting  ^ua 
discussion  among  Christian  men,  to  use  the  term  natural  theo* 
logy  in  any  other  sense ;  or  to  impose  upon  us  the  task  oi' defend** 
ing  a  position  which  we  never  held,  by  saying  as  Mr.  Lroda  doea^ 
that  *'  such  a  knowledge  of  God  aticl  truth  as  may  be  gmnedy 
apart  from  Christianity,  by  the  gneisses  of  eiiiigUtoned  conscience^ 
or  by  the  help  of  traditional  revelation,  and  those  traces  of  primi- 
tive truth  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  ages,  cannot  properly  be 
CiUIed  "  natural"  Wo  never  undertook,  nor  could  we  consist** 
ently  with  our  belief  in  Scripture  attempt,  to  show  that  a  knaw«« 
leilgo  of  God  was  actually  acquired  from  the  contemplation  of 
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nalwe^  without  die  did  of  direct  reveladcMij  or  iu  indmot  in^ 
fluencto  as:  convejed  by  tradition ;  if^^  ^^  jj^^jj  that  .a'aroiJ  and 
valid  evidence  exists  in  the  works  irf  nature,  and  thftt  the  condu* 
sioos  of  theology  test  on  as  firm  «  baais  as  any  mother  Baiural 
truths  which  depend  on  Inductive  Evidence.    It  is-of  considarable 
importance  in  this,  as  in  every  other  instance,  to  &tm  sl  Qi9rrect 
and  definite  idea  of  the  "  status  questimis^'^-^hv  the  validity  of 
the  natural  evidence  for  the  being  and  per&ctuxns  of  God  may  ^be 
most  consistently  maintained  by  one  who  agrees,  nevertheless^ 
with  EUis,  luad  Leland,  and  Halliburton,  in  emitting  the  imp^-, 
fecslaon  and  insufficiency  of  x^tural  theology,  as  well  as  the  histo- 
rical ptimty  of  revelation. 

Mn  lions,  who  has  favoured  us  with  )m  views  on  the  "  Whole 
Itoctcine  of  Final  Causes,"  is  an  alumnus  of  Queen's  College, 
Oxford,  and  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.    He  seems  to 
be  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments,  and  had  the  p^mission.  of 
the  late  Dr.  Edward  Burton  to  dedicate  his  Dissertation  to  him. . 
J8  style  is  often  rhetorical,  sometimes  impassioned,  while  it  de- 
merate&  occasionally  into  humorons  sallies,  somewhat  too  broajd 
tor  a  grave  metaphysical  treatise :  his  religious  views  se§m  to  be 
serious  and  earnest,  but  associated  with  certain  High  Church,  if 
not  Traetarian  leanings,  which  lead  him  to  speak  of  ^^the  guilty 
extravagances  of  sectarian  folly"  as  ^'  the  ghastly  activities  ofsome 
exulting  maniac," — of  ^^  the  scattered  tribes  of  tsrael  as  apostate  or 
rebellious,"  and  of  the  ^  Church  of  this  long  ei^alted  land  as ,".  J^•. 
dah  remaining  &ithful  with  her  God," — and  the  danger  resulting 
from  the  modem  tendency  to  ^^  individualize  Christianity,  .thei:eby, 
nuiking  individuals  every  thing.and  the  Church  nothing  "   Xhes^ 
and  similar  remarks,  combined  with  those  in  which  Jie  speaks^ 
approvingly  of  Mr.  Newman's  piipject  for  the  restoration  of  Cnore^ 
pisGOpi  seem  to  indicate  a  sympatny  in  the  author's  mind  with  the. 
spirit  of  the  late  Oxford  movement.  Friendly  as  he  is,  however,  to 
tne  dij^ity  of  his  Apostolic  Church,  he  ^ems  to  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  is  favourably  distinguished 
from  some  others  by  his  irank  disavowal  of  all  desire  either  to 
restrain  the  education  of  the  common  people  or  to  limit  the  phi- 
losophical studies  of  their  future  pastors,  since  he  not  only  repre- 
sents the  decay  of  learning  as  "  a  fatal  loss*^  to  the  Church,  but 
declares  it  to  be  ^^  tlie  plainest  Christian  ^nij  to  instruct  the  un- 
informed, and  alleviate,  so  far  as  our  power  ei^tends,  the  curse  of 
ignorance  which  afflicts  mankind." 

These  are  enlightened  and  liberal  views:  They  show  that 
Mr*  Irons,  however  wedded  to  the  Chijrch  of  England,  has  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  would  proscribe  philosophy,  or  discour- 
age edueation^  and  that  he  is  alive  to  the  {)eculiar  dauber  arising, 
in  the  present  times,  from  the  patronage  of  science  oy  PopiSx 
vex.  VII.    NO.  xiii.  n 
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and  infidel  partizans.  We  wish  that  we  could  speak  of  his  own 
contribution  to  the  education  of  the  pubUc  mind  with  unqualified 
approbation ;  but  believing^  as  we  do,  that  it  is  defective  in  its 
aimiment,  and  dangerous  in  its  tendency,  we  deem  it  a  duty 
l^mch  we  owe  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to  vindicate  the  evidence  of 
design  from  the  exceptions  which  he  has  raised  against  it. 

lie  general  object  of  his  Dissertation,  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  may  be  best  stated  in  his  own 
words: — 

^  A  lopg  consideration  of  the  modem  doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  and 
of  that  natural  theology  of  which  it  is  the  declared  basis,  has  led  to  the 
condnsions  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  establish.  I  have  become 
deeply  persuaded  that  Revelation  must  be  defended  on  far  higher 
grounds  than  those  which  are  usuaUy  token.  My  deagn,  therefore^ 
18,  to  set  forth,  in  the  clearest  manner,  that  though  Atheism  is  an  im-! 
possibility,  and  irreligion  misery,  yet  that  man,  by  his  unassisted 
natural  powers,  could  never  have  certainly  determined  any  one  truth 
of  theology  or  religion.  I  would  have  the  Deist  left  to  his  own 
theological  resources,  that  the  futility  of  his  attempts  might  show  him 
the  necessity  of  Revelation.  I  would  prove  that  a  strictly  natural 
tlieology  is  unattainable :  so  that  all  men  who  feel  that  some  theology 
is  indispensablo  nmy  be  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  in  fiwour  of 
JRevdbition/' 

Such  being  the  avowed  object  of  his  Dissertation,  he  states 
and  answers  uie  question  thus  : — 

^'  The  question  with  me  is, — Could  this  conclusion  (^  that  there  is 
design  in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the  author  of  it,')  have  been  arrived 
at  by  the  natural  Acuities  of  man  ?  Is  there  such  a  force  in  what  are 
called  the  ^  Evidences  of  Design'  as  to  compel  a  fair  reasoner  to 
acquiesce  in  the  being  of  a  God  on  natural  principles  ?  I  firmly  be- 
lieve, and  shall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  there  is  not." — ''  I  am  as 
sure  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  there  is  dcr 
sign  in  nature,  and  that  Qod  is  the  author  of  it.  But  I  dispute  the 
validity  of  tibis  argument,  (Pale/s.)  Can  the  natural  theologian,  on 
naitmvl  grounds,  toxUmAy  pi^ove  that  there  is  design  ?  We  may  safely 
de0r  him  to  the  trial*  Let  him  look  about  into  nature :  he  will  find  thou- 
sands of  facts  which  demonstrate  undeniably  the  mutual  '  adaptation' 
and  '  fitness'  of  various  things  to  one  another ;  but  few  persons  will 
be  apt  to  allow  that  *  adaptation'  and  *  design'  are  synonymous  words." 
*— "  Indeed)  I  go  so  far  as  to  believe  that  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
in  the  nature  of  things^  that  design  should  ever  be  certainly  known, 
however  acutely  it  may  bp  jessed  at,  unless  the  Designs  himself 
revealed  it  An  '  argument  nrom  design'  depends  upon  an  a  pricm  as- 
sumption of  a  knowledge  of  the  character  and  mind  of  the  Designer.*' 
^  It  is  an  effi)rt  pn  the  part  of  *  a  creature  of  a  day'  to  trace  ou^  th^ 
designs  of  the  Eternal!  to  comprehend  the  plans  of  the  Incp^pre- 
benslbleP' 
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AqcI}  in  accordance  with  these  Tkw3;  the  author  ymtuire(i  to 
characterize  it  ix\  such  terms  as  these ;— ^'  Tliis  ifallacious  l^rgiyr 
meiit ;" — "  a  verbal  sophism ;" — ^^  wholly  untenable  as  an  argu- 
ment;"— "the  fictitious  argument  from  design," — "the  pre- 
tended theology  of  the  doctors  of  design  "  And  he  tells  us, — 
'^  I  am  anxious  to  make  it  as  plain  as  truth  can  be  made,  that 
the  whole  *  Argument  from  Design'  is  a  fallacy.'' — "Prom  which 
it  is  easy  to  gather  this  inference,  that  natural  theology,  so  &r  a3 
it  depends  on  this  argument,  is  a  groundless  speculation." 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Irons  utterly  discards 
the  study  of  final  causes — for  he  has  a  theory  of  his  own  on  thq 
subject  which  may  claim  our  attention  for  a  little  ere  we  bring 
our  remarks  to  a  close ;  but  meanwhile,  we  m^y  be  permitt^  to 
pause  and  express  our  wonder  that  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  indeed  of  any  Christian  denomination,  should  have 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  speak  in  such  terms  as  wq 
have  Quoted,  of  that  kind  of  evidence,  which  far  more  thi^i  any 
other  has  impressed  the  public  mind  with  the  Being  and  P^ec^ 
tifuia  of  God,  Mr.  Irons  must  he  sensible  that  h^  has  undertaken 
a  very  grave  responsibility ;  and  we  alionld  think  that  he  can 
hardly  ml  to  have  some  misgivings,  when  he  reflects,  that  be  is 
opcKMing  the  all  but  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Christian  Chmch* 
W  as  it  that  scepticism,  however  willing,  had  proved  too  weak  Id 
achieve  the  victory  for  herself,  that  the  alumnus  of  Queen's  Col- 
lege put  on  hia  armour  to  do  battle  with  Paley  ?  He  seeips  to 
have  anticipated  our  question :  "  Some  Christians,"  he  says, 
^'  may  be  alarmed  at  an  attack  on  natural  religion :  but  thii^  X 
cannot  but  attribute  to  very  partial  views  of  the  subject.  I  would 
at  once  anticipate  an  objection  which  yn\l  be  raised  by  many — ^ 
"Why  should  we  attempt  to  make  men  dissatisfied  with  any  argu- 
ments which  prove,  or  seem  to  prove,  truths,  and  especially  truths 
of  such  importance  as  tbo^e  of  theology  1  To  which  I  answer : 
That  if  tliere  were  not,  as  there  are,  many  other  reasons^  thig  U 
sufificient,  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  consequences  of  eur 
listing  error  in  the  service  of  truth/'  He  was  aware,  tlien,  that 
he  was  making  "  an  attack  on  natural  religion" — an  attack  whic)i 
might  alarm  some  Christians,  and  even  make  men  dissatisfied 
wim  certain  aimiments  which  seemed  to  prove  the  truths  of  thecH 
logy :  and  yet  ne  perseveres,  because  believing  the  argument  from 
design  to  m  utterly  fallacious,  he  thinks  that  the  truth  cannot 
require  such  service.  In  a  matter  of  such  solemn  interest,  a  mi-; 
nister  of  religion  must  have  weighty  reasons,  indeed,  to  war-* 
rant  him  in  making  such  an  atta(^.  It  remains  for  us  to  inquire 
what  arguments  Mr.  Irons  has  advanced,  and  whether  he  ba^ 
really  succeeded  in  overthrowing  a  proof  which  satisfied  tha 
minds  of  Newton  and  Butler,  Tillotson  and  Paley, 
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After  on  Introduction  on  the  character  of  Modem  Deifim^  «ul 
jkn  exordimn^  d^V^eloping  the  nature  of  his  argament,  he  o£Per8  tfao 
feltowing  precis  or  outline  of  his  plan  : 

.  I,  (1^  ''  I  shaQ  Arst  consider  the  question  of  causaticm  generally  and 
criticalij).  that  I  may  arrive  at  a  definition  of  the  true  idea  of  a  cause. 
This  will  lead  to  a  ^cision  on  the  nature  of  the  connexion  of  cause 
and  eflfect 

'^  (2)  And  a3  it  is  pl^n  that  no  principles  can  be  a  good  basis  for 
theological  science,  which  are  inconsistent  with  practical  religion,  that 
doctrine  of  causation  which  will  be  at  this  point  established,  will  be 
Implied  to  moitds,  la  order  to  illustrate  the  free  agency  of  man. 

'  *<  (8)  We  shall  open  the  consideration  of  the  modem  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  by  coropanng  it  with  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  eame 
nam^. 

-  ^'  n.  The  second  part  of  this  dissertation  will  be  occupied  by  thtt 
etAmiftationc 

"'  '^(1)  Of  the  theological  argument  from  Final  Caneee:  in  order  to 
^ow.itafaiUacy: 

:  ^  {2)  Of  the  argument  a  poeUriori  (which  is  frequeiutly  confounded 
with  the  ai-guments  from  ^  Final  Causes,')  and 

l^  (3)  Of  .the  argun^ent  a  priori,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  precise 
value ;  the  former  of  which,  as  being  the  more  popular^  will  occupy 
ine  larger  share  of  our  attention. 

'^  til.  la  the  third  part  I  shall  endeavour . 
I    *'  (I,  2)  To  establish  the  theological  doctrine  of  Final  Causes  ,on 
ihe  more  accurate  principles  of  the  ancients ;  and  show  the  legitimate 
ifse  of  the  modern  doctrine  ;  and 

.  ''  (3)  I  shall,  finally,  vindicate  the  position  that  the  truths  of  reve- 
lation are  eternal  and  necessary  truths  of  reason  <  spiritually  discerned,' 

i.^.,  not  cognizable  by  sense." 

■  •  .  'til 

'  Such  is  the  generd  outline  of  his  scheme.  It  is  impossible  fef 
US)  within  our'  assigned  limits,  to  examine  and  expose  everytfaiag 
fai  hia  reasonings  that  might  be  worthy  of  critical  animadrendoiiA 
We  cannot  enlarge  on  his  general  views  of  causation^  farther  than 
by  stating)  that  while,  in  our  opinion,  he  misiq>pTehends  the 
theory  of  Hnme  and  Brown,  be  ofiers  the  following  defiiiitioii  ^ 
hts  own  :  >'  The  simplest  idea  of  a  cause  is  that  which  tyf  itsdf 
makes  anything  begin  to  be" — but  as  a  mere  instrument  caul 
never  do  bo,  nil  mere  physical  or  material  agencies  are  excluded^ 
and  ^  the  right  and  complete  definition  of  a  cause  is  a  living  beinp 
which  luis  a  |xm-er  of  spontaneous  action,  that  is  to  say^  an  iutalh 
ligence."  We  can  only  indicate  the  wide  difierence  which  sub-' 
sists  between  this  view  and  that  of  the  Westminster  Divined^ 
who,' far  from  evincing  the  sh'ghteat  jealousy  of  second*  canaes, 
expressly  acknowledge  their  o|ieration,  and  seek  only  to  siiboiyili^] 
nate  them  to  the  Supreme.     "  He  onleretli  things  to  fall  out 
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tBtroanfiogently/'  He,  m  his  ordinary  provideiu^C)  i]a4k^h  u^ 
of  means,  jet  is  free  to  work  without,  above,  aiid  against  them^ 
at  His  pleasure.  "  God  from  all  eternity  did,  by  the  most  holy 
counsel  of  His  own  will,  freely  and  unchangeably  ordain  wliat- 
soever  comes  to  pass ;  yet  so,  as  thereby  neither  is  God  the  author 
of  sin,  nor  is  violence  offered  to  the  will  of  the  creatures,  nor'  fs 
the  liberty  or  contingency  of  second  causes  taken  away,  but 
rather  established."^ — {Westaiinster  Con/essiony  cap*  v,)  JJ^or 
can  wo  adveort  to. his  theory  of  moral  causation,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  motives  on  mind|.  in  which,  foundii)g  on  his  previous 
conchnion,  that  ^^  an  Intelligence  is  the  only  oMSe  of  action,^ 
be  denies  that  a  Motive  can  in  any  correct  senise  be.  teisned 
a  cause,  and  concludes — ^^  I  am  myself  my  own  Motive^  the 
oanae  of  my  own  actions/^  But  we  must  confine  ourselves  1»  the 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes,  to  the  exposition  of  which  Ui^se.more 
general  specfdslioiia  are  introductory ;  and  examine  the  I'eas^ns 
which  he  assigns  for  objecting  to  the  popular  argument  fromd^ 
sigTi  in  connexion  with  bis  peculiar  tneory  as  to  the  right  a^i^pli- 
cation  and  legitimate  tise  bf^"  facts  of  fitness.'^  :    -  -r 

In  discussing  the  popular  argument,  as  stated  by  Paley,  Mr. 
Irons  avidls  himsdf  of  most  of  the  objections  which  have  been 
urged  by  sceptics  against  the  validity  of  the  proof.  He  ob)ecti 
to  the  ar^ment  from  design,  as  *^  not  a  correct  d  posteriori  pro- 
cess ^'  and,  while  he  admits  that  design  does  exist  in  nature,  and 
that  Gt>d  is  th6  author  of  it,  he  maintains  that  this  design  cannbi 
be  discerned  until  God  is  revealed  or  otherwise  proved ;  that  the 
argament  presupposes  a  prior  knowledge  of  His  purposes  and 
ends  ;  and  that  ^^  the  believer  in  revelation  alone  has  any  right 
to  entertain  the  doctrine  of  design/'  He  attempts  to  show  that 
^idie  i«et9  of  fitness,"  on  which  -so  roocb  stress  is  laid,  do  not 
sfibrd  of  UieBudveB  a  valid  proo^  although,  with  the  aid  of  nevo* 
Ifltion,  they  may  be  useful  iltastmtioiis,  of  theok^ ;  and  for  tlki^ 
ttidl  iiie  ponnts  out  what  he  concaves  to  be  the  intur^e  defecl6 
of  the  argmnent«  He  insbts,  first  of  all,  that  the  words  ilesigil 
ind  dofigner  are  like  cause  and  e&ct,  relative  terms ;  and  thlif 
toBtideraiion  leada  him  ^  at  once  to  suspect  Paley's  argument  td 
be?  a  tnete<U8iiinp<Joft,  a  bare<&ced  petitio  principiiJ'  He  sceu»a 
t^  be  aware,  incleed,  that  it  is  capable  of  being  stalted  in  a  strictly 
9ylioSstit  fcrm,  without  so  much  as  the  appearance  of  anything 
Mse  begging  the  question,  and  that  th^re  may  therefore:  b^  '^  a 
fidr  and  unanswerable  a  pasteriori  argument,  but-  on^,  as  hij 
tfeiiks,  of  little  use  to  the  natural  theologian.  He  sitatee  it  thus, 
pranising,  however,  his  previous  conclusion,  that  ^'  by  the  WQt*di 
cMseit  meant  an  intelligence."         «.  • 
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**  Whatever  begins  to  be  has  a  cause. 

Certaiii  objects  in  nature  begin  to  bCf  {e^h  Um  budb 
and  leorea  of  the  garden  and  the  forest  in  spring) 

Therefore,  thej  have  a  cause." 
**  There  is  no  petitio  prindpU  here,"  he  says-    Is  there  more  or 
less  appearance  of  it  in  the  syllogism  of  Archbishop  Whately— 
**  Whatever  exhilnts  marlcs  of  design  had  an  intelligent  author. 
The  world  exhibits  marks  of  design. 
Therefore!  the  world  had  an  intelligent  author." 

But  apart  firom  this  formal  objection,  he  insists  that  OBDER 
does  not  necessarily  imply  choice,  nor  adaptation  design,  and  he 
refers  to  ^^  the  order  of  basaltic  pillars,  seeming  at  times  to  rival 
that  of  human  architecture."  Whedier  the  symmetry  of  form 
and  stroetnre  observable  in  these  and  many  other  natural  olyects 
nay  not  indicate  design,  as  well  as  the  adaptations  of  animal  life. 
is  a  question  which  we  shall  not  at  present  discuss.  We  shall 
vnly  observe,  that  we  have  not  the  same  means  of  showing  what 
enctt  are  served  in  the  former  as  we  have  in  the  latter  class  of 
cases ;  and  that,  while  we  believe  all  natnre  to  be  pervaded  by 
design,  we  should  not  select  basaltic  pillars,  or  crystalli;Bed 
minerals,  ad  a  proof  of  it,  simply  because  our  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  these  wonderful  productions  is  comparatively  imperfect 
£ut  une:q)lained  phenomena  may  well  be  presumed  to  have  wise 
ends,  although  they  have  not  been  discovered,  on  the  strength  of 
the  superabundant  evidence  which  evinces  design  in  other  cases 
betterund^iistood.  Mr.Ironscanscarcelybe ignorant that,infonner 
.tame%  certain  stones,  exhibiting  a  regular  structure  andsymmetrical 
arrangement  of  piu4s,  were  tnumphantly  refezred  to  by  infidels  as 
rivaUmg  theforms  of  organized  being;  and  that  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress ofscienoe  has  conclusively  annihilated  the  objection  founded 
on  these  stones,  by  showing  that  they  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  FOSSIL  BEMAINS I — ^animal  structures  retaining  legible  traces 
of  the  original  conformation  even  in  the  petrified  state.  In  addi* 
tion  to  these  arguments,  he  founds  on  the  existence  of  evil,  as  an 
unanswerable  objection,  on  mere  natural  principles,  to  the  doc- 
trine which  affirms  the  being  and  perfections. of  God.  The 
boundless  power  of  God  being  assumed,  it  is  held  that  ^'  we  must 
impeach  Uis  goodness  if  but  one  solitary  evil  be  found  in  His  do- 
minions/' A&i  Irons  believes  that  Christianity  solves  that  great 
mysterjr;  but  is  it  by  disproving  the  existence  of  evill  and  if 
not,  is  it  by  denying  either  the  goodness  or  the  power  of  Godf 
Is  it  not  rather  by  snowing  us  that  there  may  be  ends  of  whicfa| 
with  or  without  a  revelation,  man's  reason  is  not  competent  to 
judge,  and  by  teaching  us  humbly  and  meekly  to  bow  before  Him 
whose  ways  \^e  cannot  fully  comprehend  t 

But  Mr,  Irons^  while  he  objects  to  the  popular  argument  fixMU 
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design,  as  stated  by  Paley,  has  a  peculiar  theory  of  his  own  as 
to  the  right  application  of  final  causes.  He  objects,  indeed,  to 
the  phrase,  and  with  his  views  of  causation,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  he  should ;  but,  understanding  it  as  meaning  merely  the 
final  reason  or  ultimate  intention  of  things,  or  the  end  or  purpose 
which  anything  answers,  he  does  not  obiect  to  the  investigatioii 
of  final  causes  m  this  sense,  but  only  to  the  theological  inferences 
which  have  been  drawn  fi*om  them.  He  attempts  to  show  that 
the  ancient  doctrine  of  final  causes  was  essentially  difi[bient  from 
the  modem. 

*'  The  doctrine  of  tlie  ancients  was  not  an  immediate  dedoction  fi^m 
the  law  of  efficient  causation,  as  the  modem  doctrine  is  said  to  be. 
It  was  simply  an  abstract  statement  concerning  certain  fkcts  of  nature* 
They  beb'eved  it  to  be  man's  duty  to  conform  to  nature,  and  they  ther&* 
fore  inquired  into  the  facts  of  nature.  But  they  were  not  in  the  habit 
of  drawing  any  farther  theoretical  inferences.  The  modems,  on  the 
contrary,  build  up  a  doctrine  wholly  on  inferences.  The  ancienti 
argued  to  nature,  and  then  they  stopped ;  the  modems  thetB  take  it 
up,  and  argue  from  nature  to  something  beyond  it."— -^'  The  ancient 
doctrine  of  fined  causes  was  founded  on  a  simple  inquiry  into  the  ulti- 
mate tendencies  of  things.  The  whole  process  was  an  examination  of 
fiicts,  and  a  statement  of  the  result.  It  was,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  words,  a  scientific  doctrine.  It  admitted  of  proof  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  physical  truths  admit  of  it.  A  ball  on  an  inclined 
plane  has  a  tendency  to  roll  down.  Man,  in  every  gradation  of  savage 
or  civilized  life,  has  a  tendency  to  society.  The  facts  are  before  our 
eyes ;  we  cannot  dispute  them.  The  modern  doctrine  of  final  causes 
is  of  a  very  difierent  character.  Instead  of  being  an  argument  of  an 
inductive  kind,  it  is  wholly  hjrpothetical." — "  The  old  philosophy 
argued  to  final  caused;  the  modem /rom  them  to  something  beyond 
them ;  so  that  the  modem  argument  appears  to  be-^what  the  aaeient 
was  not— an  inference  from  an  efiect  to  a  cause.'* 

We  think  that  Mr.  Irons  has  greatly  exaggerated  tlie  difierence 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  speculations  on  this  subject. 
No  doubt  instances  may  be  found  in  Aristotle  and  other  writers, 
of  arguments  whose  only  object  is  to  point  out  the  ultimate  ten- 
dency of  terrcstial  arrangements  without  any  reference  to  the 
proof  which  they  afiPord  of  a  higher  power ;  but  similar  instances 
may  be  found  in  modem  authors,  who  often  employ  the  principle 
of  design  as  a  guide  in  inductive  inquiry,  while  they  overlook  or 
nef^ect  its  theological  application^  In  the  writings  of  classical 
antiquity,  the  argument  irom  final  causes  to  a  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence, is  often  beautifully  stated  and  powerfully  enforced.  Mr. 
Irons  himself  admits  that  there  is  something  like  it  in  Xenophon^a 
Memorabilia ;  and  Professor  Sedgwick  affirms  that  ^^  The  argu- 
meat  for  the  being  of  a  God  derived  from  final  causes^  is  as  well 


^'^vn^  as  in  the  Natural  Tbeologgr 

•^♦■^^ .'  ^^  iQ  the  writings  of  Plato  ajid 

j^.  "  '  ^  iiocessaiy,  since  our  author's  aigq- 

-  '"^    ^^  thaa  what  was  long  ago  stated  iqr 

••-■'f'  Stewart;  vig^  "  That  there  are  two 

]  -  -*^  *"j2^  final  causes  of  natural  things  that 

^  '""^nJed;  ^^^  ^metimes  from  the  uses  ef 

.   '^"J^^ts  tluit  relate  to  Uie  Author  of  Natur^^ 

**\  lie  is  supposed  to  have  intended  in  things 

.  -  "****^imes  upon  the  supposed  ends  of  thinip 

'    ^".^  both  affirmative  and  negative,  about  tiie 

"*^*  thing*  themselves."     In  other  words,  *^  The 

\  iruide  and  auxiliary  in  tlie  investigation  of 


*• 
*> 


Q^y  be  considered  in  two  different  points  of 
"•"^p-ieut  to  the  evidences  of  natural  religion  ; 


The  latter  may  have  heen  mainly  the  use  made 

.  «^  «^  ^'hose  religious  sentiments  seem  to  have  been 

•  '^^^5la ;  the  former  was  exemplified  both  by  Socrates 

..  ***]jtKe  two,  although  different,  are  by  no  meaiM 

>i^  ^U»dictory ;  the  physical  serves  only  to  pave  the 

.  "^^  \],^-^co-theological.    It  is  quite  possible  to  a9suiBe 

' '  ^  V3^^^'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  it  as  a  clue  to  further  discov^^ 

*  .  -*^'C;  jjj  wi^n  founding  on  the  axiom  that  ^^  nature  does 

■**^    vain'"  he  inferred  from  the  manifest  indicationa  afford* 

■  ^^  Jai^tation  of  the  sexes  to  one  another,  and  other  colla- 

;  •    vjerations,  that  "  the  tendency  of  man's  nature  is  io 

1.  '^jf^^jiis  is  one  legitimate  use  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes, 

-•  '^'^Oies  pot  conflict  with,  nor  should  it  supersede,  the  appUea- 

*•*  ^•^^same  *^  facts  of  fitness"  as  proofe  <m  a  desiring  mind. 

c^^^^^ns  l^y^  much  stre^  on  the  uiflference  subsisting  betwiKt 

^^^ches  of  the  a  posteriori  argument,  the  one  of  which  rq^ 

"^  Scid^^  of  efficient,  the  other  on  that  of  final  causes*     Th^ 

#*•  Inference,  and  a  very  important  one,  which  has  been  too  c&^n 


2ijs  indicating  design  in  the  works  of  nature  imply  the  exist^nee 

*fi^  Intelligent  Author,    There  is  the  same  ditfep^pce  between 

^Uf^  two  lines  of  proof,  as  there  is  between  the  ^n^xal  law  x)f 

nasality  and  the  special  form  of  that  law  whicli  is  Ibonded  on.  in 

^e  theory  of  force  or  motion ;  but  both  are  legitimate^  and  eci^h 

jfi  useful  for  its  own  purpose  and  in  its  proper  place*    The  more 

general  law  of  efficient  causation  is  presupposed  or  subsumed  fui 

an  axiom  without  which  the  proof  were  impossible;  wihile  ^e 

jfiQX^  special  law  of  intelljgent  and  voluntaiy  c^msation  ia.jt^c 

.proximate,  groundwork  q£  tb^o)ogy.    ]^Ir»  .I&*ona.not  o^^^y  jui^ij^a 
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the  distinction  between  the  two,  but  distuigaidiefi  the  argnm^t 
of  final  causes  from  the  argnment  a  poatepiariy  (as  if  both  weire 
not  a  posteriori,  if  either  bej)  understanding  by  the  latter  thfe 
argument  founded  on  efHcient  as  contradistinguished  from  final 
causes.  He  tells  us,  ^  It  is  now  concluded,  1st,  That  the  argu- 
ment from  final  causes  is  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  result 
from  the  true  doctrine  of  causation  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  all  the 
principles  of  sound  argument,  and  is  dearly  a  mere^  petiHoprin-' 
eipiu  2dly,  That  the  argument  a  posteriori  for  the  being  of  Grod, 
18  sound  and  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  indeed  inevitably  results 
from  the  true  doctrine  of  causation ;  but  this  argument  will  not 
teach  us  anything  of  the  character  of  the  Deity."  Now,  instead 
€f  pitting  these  two  lines  of  proof  against  each  other,  as  if  they 
were  competing  or  conflicting,  we  would  combine  them  as  con- 
spiring forces,  tending  in  the  same  dh^ction  and  towards  thesame 
result.  On  the  more  general  axiom  that  every  thing  must  hare 
a  cause,  we  cannot,  when  it  is  viewed  alone  and  in  this  general 
form,  construct  a  complete  proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of 
God ;  but  it  constitutes  at  least  a  solid  groundworK  for  the  ex- 
clusion that  whatever  exists  in  nature  must  have  had  a  cdtis6 ; 
then,  on  the  more  special  but  equally  certain  axiom  of  intelli^nt 
and  voluntary  causation,  we  rear  the  peculiar  proofs  of  theology 
from  a  survey  of  the  innumerable  marks  of  design  which  nature 
everywhere  displays.  There  is  no  contrariety  between  these  two 
modes  of  reasoning ;  each  of  them  is  equally  legitimate,  and  both 
are  necessary  to  the  full  exhibition  of  the  proof. 

We  have  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Irons  himself  has  his  own 
doctrine  of  Final  Causes.  He  has  a  chapter  entitled  "  Religion 
a  Final  Cause  of  the  Human  Mind,"  in  which  he  expressly 
founds  on  ^  facts  of  fitness"  with  the  view  of  discovering  whether 
there  be  *^  any  general  tendaicy,  i,e.  any  Final  Cause  of  human 
bein^  as  such.*  He  endeavours  to  show  that  "  man  is  made  for 
rdigion,  in  the  same  sense  as  he  is  made  for  society" — ^tbat 
man,  "by  the  very  constitution  of  his  being  is  adapted  to  religion;" 
and  by  examining  "  some  facts  of  the  human  mind,"  he  hopes  ''to 
-  establish  a  plainer  statement  of  its  ^  final  cause' — its  natural 
tendency  as  the  only  possible  prerequisite  to  religion,  in  the  place 
of  the  spurious  naturalism  which  has  been  before  disproved." 
He  founds  on  the  universal  prevalence  of  some  kind  of  religion^ 
and  the  inveterate  propensity  of  mankind  towards  it — on  the 
natural  instinct  of  gratitude  which  prompts  ns  to  acknowledge 
some  superior  Power  and  ^nevolence,  as  the  Author  of  our 
mercies ;  on  the  moral  instincts  of  our  nature,  which  lead  ns  to 
mark  the  inequalities  of  this  world,  and  to  expect  another*  as 
state  of  retribution ;  on  the  inward  sente  which  every  man 
has  ^f  the  ^  veijr  nWhingness  of  this  life,*"  and' the  unsatis^-inig 
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isature  of  all  earthlj  good;  and  bom,  those  fiicta  he  cohdudesi 
tiiat  ^  inftn,  by  his  rery  constitutton^  is  adapted  to  some  religion, 
in  other  words,  that  religion  is  the  Final  Cause  of  the  homaii 
mind." 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  this  line  of  argmnent;  on  the 
contraty,  we  think  it  a  legitimate  and  useful  part  of  the  general 
evidence,  and  would  gladly  see  it  prosecuted  to  a  laiger  extent, 
by  the  adduction  of  many  other  facts,  all  tending  to  the  same 
conclusion.  But  if  Mr.  Irons  can  thus  argue  on  the  Final  Cause 
of  the  human  mind,  why  should  he  object  to  similar  arguments 
derived  frota  the  Final  Causes  of  other  objects  in  nature!  His 
theory,  viewed  as  a  whole,  is  a  curious  one.  He  holds,  on  the 
one  nand,  that  there  is  design  in  nature,  and  that  God  is  the 
author  of  it ;  he  holds,  on  the  other,  that  the  Final  Cause  of  the 
human  mind  is  religion,  and  that  by  the  very  constitution  of  his 
nature^  he  is  adapted  to  it :  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  such 
design  existing  in  nature,  and  such  adaptation  in  the  human 
mind,  man  might  perceive  the  evidence,  and  have  some  know* 
lodge,  at  least,  of  religious  truth ;  but  no :  in  spite  both  of  the 
outward  manifestation  and  the  inward  fitness,  man  cannot  know 
the  veiT  being  of  God,  save  only  by  express  revelation,  or,  at 
least,  cannot  prove  that  elementary  truth  by  a  vaUd  argument. 
We  qualify  our  statement  thus,  because  we  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Irons  might  not  admit  either  the  existence  of  an  innate  idea 
of  God,  or  of  an  *^  obscure  instinct"  which  immediately  sug- 
gests his  existence^  although  he  denies  '^  the  possibility  of  a 
uieology,  the  conclusions  whereof  are  deductble  frompremUes  in 
as  strict  a  manner  as  conclusions  concerning  any  natural  truths." 
He  may  rank  it,  for  aught  we  know,  among  the  intuitive  truths 
of  reason,  and  represent  it  as  ^^  the  natural  offspring,  not  ^  the 
logical  deduction,'  of  the  human  mind  "  If  so,  we  really  care 
tiot  to  inquire  whether  the  trutli  is  perceived  by  direct  intui- 
tion or  by  immediate  inference ;  but  we  must  be  permitted  to 
express  our  regret  that^  in  urging  his  peculiar  views  a$  to  tJn 
ort^'n  of  Ais  heluf^  Mr«  Irons  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
io  disparage  the  evidence  of  design.  And  it  does  appear  to  us 
perfectly  incomprehensible,  how  Mr.  Irons  could  object  to  the 
possibility  of  knowing  the  very  first  elements  of  natural  religion^ 
«while  he  does  not  hesitate  to  maintain,  thai  ^'  Christianity  is  de* 
mon8trative"-^that  <^  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Final  Cause  of 
the  human  mind"— that  ^^  the  (£ief  truths  of  revelation  are 
truths  of  the  highest  dass,  i.e.  eternal  and  necessary  truths  of 
reason !" 

We  must  however  bring  our  remarks  on  this  singular  pro* 
duction  to  a  close.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  evils  resmting  from 
the  ntetaphysiall  discussion  of  such  questions,  that  eveti  where  it 
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leaves  our  convictions  unshaken,  it  has  a  tendency  to  impait  the 
sense  of  reverential  awe  with  which  we  should  contemplate  alike 
the  wonders  of  this  glorious  universe  ahd  the  still  more  profound 
ni3'8teries  of  our  own  spiritual  nature.  Eeligion  appeals,  not  to 
the  ifltellect  alone,  but  to  the  highest  instincts  ana  feelings  of 
our  minds — ^the  sense  of  the  sublime  and  beautifiil-^the  sentiment 
of  wonder  and  veneration — ^the  moral  sensibilities  which  enable 
us  to  discern  "  the  great  and  the  good,  as  w^ell  as  th^  true  ;** — and 
the  impression  which  might  othei'wise  be  made  by  the  gloriotts 
Jnanifestations  surrounding  us  on  all  hands,  is  too  apt  to  be  effaced 
or  impaired  when  the  eye  is  turned  away  from  tne  facts  which 
constitute  the  evidence,  and  introverted  on  the  mental  process 
by  which  that  evidence  is  discerned.  But  the  mataphysics  bf 
belief  is  one  thing,  the  evidence  of  truth  is  another ;  and  he  who, 
from  want  of  previous  discipline,  may  be  perplexed  with  the 
former,  need  have  no  difficttltv  in  regard  to  tne  lattei*.  And  we 
know  few  studies  better  fitted  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind 
than  that  of  the  natural  evidehce  for  the  being,  perfections,  and 
providence  of  God.  The  habitual  contemplatioh  of  nature  as  a 
mirror  reflecting  the  Divine  glory,  may  be  a  means  not  only  of 
impressing  the  youthful  inquirer,  but  of  confirming  the  matured 
believer,  and  ot  imbuing  both  with  a  spirit  equally  remote  from 
that  intellectual  pride  which  infidelity  fosters,  and  that  abject 
spirit  which  Superstition  inspires.  Hence  the  works  of  God,  and 
tne  natural  manifestations  of  His  perfections,  both  in  creation 
and  providence,  are  often  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  them- 
selves to  give  force  and  emphasis  to  the  truth*  which  they  de- 
clax^d.  These  works  are  appealed  to  as  afibrding  both  broofs  to 
verify,  and  illustrations  to  enhance,  our  conceptions  of  His  re- 
vealed character.  The  venerable  missionary,  ochwartz,  in  one 
of  his  arduous  journeys,  had  his  mind  filled  to  overflowing  with 
a  sense  of  the  power  and  fidthfulness  of  God,  when  he  surveyed 
the  strength  of  the  everlasting  hills  by  whose  base  he  passed,  and 
connected  them  with  the  stability  of  the  everlasting  covenant ; 
while  the  lonely  Park  was  cheered,  as  if  by  a  sudden  ray  of  light 
from  heaven,  when,  lying  forlorn  and  dejected,  he  noticed  a  little 
flower,  opening  its  bosom  to  the  sun,  and  growing  in  silent  lone- 
liness amidst  the  desert — a  mute  but  expressive  remembrancer 
of  Him  *^  who  droppeth  on  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,  and 
the  little  hiUs  rejoice  on  every  side."  We  shall  be  deeply  grieved 
if  an  unnecessary  feeling  of  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  revealed 
truth,  shall  lead  any  considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  to  dis- 
para^  the  natural  evidence  of  theology,  or  to  discourage  the  philo- 
sophical investigation  of  nature.  Theology  is  not,  indeed,  depen- 
dent on  philosophy;  but  she  may  derive  from  it  some  ot  her 
finest  illustrations.   In  the  eloquent  language  of  Mr  Whewell :«— 


M 


Irons  ou\tliA  WJiok  J)<?4Uriii^  o/\Fifixil  Cf^uses, 


^^  The  real  philosopher  who  knows  that  all  the  kinds  of  truth  are 
intimately  connected,  and  that  all  the  best  hopes  and  encoorage- 
ments  which  are  granted  to  our  nature,  must  be  consistent  with 
tnHb^.wiU  be. satisfied  aod  oonfirmed,  rather  than  surprlaed  <i||id 
distqjrbe^^to  find,  tho  patoraL  sciences  kadi^g  binn  to  t^e  borders 
of  a.bigfaqr  regioa*  .  To  him  it  will  appear .  iiatural  an^  jre^gsou- 
aUa,  uinti  after  jpurac^iMg  fio  lo^^  aioQQg.tbe  bef^u^ifiil  and 
orderly  laws  by  which  tiie  universe  is  governed,  we  find  ouirsefves 
a.%  Ifist  approach^  to  a  aouTQe  of  Qrder,.aQd  law,  and  intellectual 
beauty : — that  after  venturing  into  the  region  of  life,  and  £eeling, 
aj^d  will|  we  are  led  to  believe  the  fountain  of  life  and  wUl,.nojb 
t9.  be  jtself .  uninteUigent  and  dead,  but  to  be  a  living  miisd — a 
ppinfejc  ^ich  aims  as  w^l  as  acts*  >To  us  this  doctnoe  appears 
like  the  natural  cadence  of  the  tones  to  wliich  we  have  so  long 
been  listening ;  and  without  such  a  final  strain,  our  ears  would 
have  been  left  craving  and  unsatisfied.  We  have  b^n  linger^g 
long  /imict '  the  liarmonies  of  law  and  svm9ietry,  constaj^cy  ajid 
^velopment,  and  these  notes,  though  their  music  was  ^weet  and 
deep,  must  too  often  have  sounded  to  the  ear  of  our  moral  nature, 
as  vague  and  unmeaning  melodies,  floating  in  the  air  around  us, 
but  conveying  no  definite  though^  moulded  into  no  intelligible 
announcement.  But  one  passage  which  we  have  agaiii  anci 
again  caught  by  snatches,  though  sometimes  interrupted  and  lost^ 
at  last  swells  in  our  ears,  ftill,  clear,  and  decided ;  and  the  i:eli- 
gious  '  Hymn  in  honour  of  the  Creator,'  to  which  Galen  so  gladly 
lent  his  voice,  a^d  in  which  the  best  physiologists  of  succeeding 
times  have  ever  joined,  is  filled  into  a  richer  and  deeper  harmony 
by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  these  later  days,  and  will  roll  on 
hereafter— the  *  Perpetual  Song  of  the  Temple  of  ScienQe,"* 


.  /  f 
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In  a  recent  article  on  the  history  of  domesticated  animals 
(N.  B.  Ueview,  No.  VI.^  we  presented  a  cursory  sketch  of  the' 
origin  and  attributes  of  the  more  important  of  the  species  which 
^re  now  subservient  to  man,  reserving  the  consideration  of  the 
(53uine  tribes  to  an  after  opportunity.  We  shall  now  resume 
the  subject  by  a  brief  biography,  or  rather  genealogy,  of  the  most 
faithful  and  accommodating  of  all  the  brute  companions  of  the 
human  race. 

Baron  Cuvier  has  characterized  our  reduction  of  the  dog  frbin 
a  state  of  nature  as  ^'  la  conquete  la  plus  complete,  la  plus  sin*-' 

fulifere  ct  la  plus  utile  que  Thomrae  ait  faite,"*  and  Mr.  Swainson 
as  accused  Baron  Cuvier  of  scepticism  and  infidelity  for  so 
doing.f  The  English  naturalist  quotes  the  preceding  sentence 
and  the  following :— ^*  Les  petits  chiens  d'apparteniens,  Z^o^in^, 
EpagneuU^  Biclionsj  &c.,  sent  les  produits  les  plus  d6g6ndr^,  et 
les  marques  les  plus  fortes  de  la  puissance  que  Fhomme  exeroe 
8nr  la  nature ;"  and  then  adds  in  a  note : — '^  We  question 
whether  the  scepticism  of  Buffon^  or  the  infidelity  of  Lamarck, 
could  have  prompted  a  more  objectionable  passage."  *^  What 
does  this  mean,"  he  afterwards  resumes,  ^^  but  that  man  has  the 
power  of  conquering  natural  instincts  or  dispositions,  and  of 
making  an  animal,  originally  created  savage  or  ferocious,  domes- 
tic and  familiar,  at  his  own  good  will  and  pleasure."  We  think 
it  really  may  mean  something  of  that  kind  without  authorizing 
such  serious  charges  as  those  brought  forward.  If  our  undoubted 
power  over  the  animal  kingdom  should  possibly  increase  our 
satisfaction  with  ourselves,  that  is,  with  our  own  praiseworthy 


*  Hignt  Animd,  rol.  i.,  p.  149.  f  Claasification  of  Animaliy  p.  135. 
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perseverance  and  ingenuit j,  we  trust  it  will  also  still  more  in- 
crease  our  admiring  gratitude  to  the  Creator  both  of  man  and 
beasty  for  having  endowed  the  inferior  orders  with  those  accom- 
mpdatin^  instincts  which  the  plastic  pow^  of  the  hmnap  «if^ 
has  pvovidentially  been  enabled  00  to  contixd)  n^odifyf  ox  even 
tranftbrmi  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  such  vqriooa  and 
iinportant  uses.    When  God  made  man  iu  his  own  imagp  he  gave 
him  dominion  ^^  over  eveiy  living  thing  that  moveth  upra.the 
earth/'  and  the  sway  whidi  be  has  since  been  enabled  to  ostar 
blish,  at  various  times,  over  various  ereatmresi  is  morefy  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  lordly  delegation.    Mr,  Swainson  seema  to  think 
that  we  arnogate  too  much  to  ourselves  when  we  refer  to  such 
changes^,  as  U'  they  were  our  own  achievement.    Now,  we  inain- 
tain  that  these  changes  actually  are  our  own  achievement'  at* 
though  we  admit  that  we  cannot  alter  the  essential  nature  of 
thing9|  but  CAU  merely  modify  or  divei*t  certain  instinctive  im- 
pulses in  suc]i  £^  way  as  to  make  thepi  beneficial  to  ourselves* 
Gert£^n  ^ild  animals  are  sagacious,  swift  of  foot,  keen^cented. 
persevering,  and,  as  the  event  ha^  shown,  capable  of  strong  and 
enduring  attachment  to  mankind.    The  result  of  their  own  good, 
qualities,  ^'hen  acted  on  by  our  kindness,  is  domestication.    jBut 
is  a  wolf  not  by  nature  ^^  savage  or  ferocious!''    ^as  a  dog  not 
become  ^^  domestic  and  familiar?"     And  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  twp  not  pf  man's  achievement  ?    Suppose  Mr*  Swain* 
son  was  pursuing  his  avocations  as  a  field  naturalist,  ^^  at  his  owu. 
good  yml  and  pleasure,"  and  was  overtaken  by  a  pack  of  well- 
trained  fo;(-hounds,  he  would  fare  none  the  worse  ibr  suph  en- 
counter*   ]3u(  suppose  tbat  be  chanced  to  be  put  rather  late  some 
winter  evening  in  the  north  country,  that  is  to  say  Ls^plancli 
and  that  he  is  overtaken  by  a  troop  01  unreclaimed  dogs,  in  PtJiec 
words  WQ)ves,  we  think  he  would  find  himself  in  a  much  more 
painful  predipam^nt,  and  would  feel  but  sliglitly  consoled  by  hi[ 
own  philosophical  refiectipn,  that  he  was  in  the  presence  o] 
creatures  ^^  which  had  been  endowed  by  the  Creator  with  that 
peculiar  instinct  of  attaching  Utem^dves  to  marij  defending  his 

Eer^n,  and  gnarding  his  property."  Being  well  rpad  iu  natural 
is^ry,  he  would  more  likely  bring  to  remembrance,  and  nol 
without  considerable  trepidatipn,  tbp  a^^ounts  published  many 
years  ago  in  the  MoniteuTj  how,  during  the  last  campaign  of  the 
JTrench  army  in  the  territory  of  Vienna,  not  only  were  the  out- 
posts frequently  molested,  ])\\i  the  videttes  actuaUy  carried  ofi*  in 
consequence  of  these  ferocious  beasts  attaching  themselves  tp 
man  somewhat  too  closely ;  and  how,  on  one  occasion,  when  a 
poor  sentinel  was  sought  to  be  relieved  from  his  appointed  post, 
there  was  nc^ing.to  boL  fpund  there  save  a  de^  wolfj^  v^ry  gaunt 
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and  grim^  &Ad  an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  a  pair  of  ine:q)re&- 
Bible9. 

We  believe  that  neither  the  great  French  naturalist^  nor  any 
other  naturalist,  ^rea,t  or  smally  denies  the  providential  implant^ 
}ng  of  a  peculiar  instinct  in  all  animals  which  have  been  dome^ 
ticated — an  instinct  capable,  under  the  combined  influence  of  fear 
and  affection,  of  being  strengthened  in  certain  directions  and 
weakened  in  others ;  but  still  the  subjugation  itself  is  the  actual 
work  of  man,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  great  achievement.  A  dog  de- 
sires to  lick  your  hand,  and  a  wolf  your  blood ;  and  there  is  such 
a  decided  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two  intentions,  that  it 
should  be  kept  carefully  in  mind  by  all  sensible  men,  women,  and 
children.  We  know  not  whether  we  can  even  concede  to  Mr. 
Swainson  his  assertion  that  there  is  only  a  limited  number  of 
animals  to  whom  has  been  given  ^^  an  innate  propensity  to  live 
by  free  choice  near  the  haunts  of  man,  or  to  submit  themselves 
cheerfully  and  willingly  to  his  domestication."  We  believe  that 
innumerable  tribes,  e^^cluded  by  Afr.  Swainson's  categoty,  are 
just  as  capable  of  domesticatioa  as  the  others,  were  they  worth 
the  trouble ;  but  there  are  many  useless  animals  in  the  world, 
(viewing  them,  that  is,  only  in  their  economical  relations  to  our- 
selves,) and  these  it  would  assuredly  be  a  waste  of  labour  to  re- 
claim from  their  natural  state,  which  is  that  of  well-founded  fear 
for  the  lord  of  the  creation.  Besides,  it  is  not  the  most  valuable 
of  our  domesticated  animals,  which,  in  the  wild  state,  live  by 
choice  in  the  vicinity  of  human  habitations,  or  submit  themselves 
most  cheerfully  to  man's  dominion.  Neither  is  it  the  nature^ 
considered  by  itself  alone,  of  any  creature's  attributes,  which  de^ 
termines  its  being  reduced  to  the  domestic  state.  The  social 
condition  of  man  himself,  and  his  own  advancement  in  civiliza- 
tion and  domestic  life,  must  be  likewise  taken  to  account.  Ask  the 
North  American  Indian,  as  he  wanders  through  Icafle&s  woods, 
or  aver  sterile  plaias,  or  across  tlie  snowy  surface  of  fix«^bonnd 
lakes,  or  crackling  rivers,  whether  the  reindeer,  which  he  may 
be  then  tracking  m  cold  and  hunger,  is  capable,  like  the  dog,  of 
domestication.  His  reply  would  be,  that  you  might  as  soon  seek 
to  domesticate  the  grizzly  bear  or  prong-horned  antelope.  Put 
the  same  question  to  the  nomadian  of  the  north  of  Europe,  the 
ibriom  Laplander,  and  he  will  tell  you  (in  still  greater  amaze- 
ment at  yourignorance^  that  for  every  domestic  purpose  there  is 
no  such  animal  on  all  tne  earth*  It  is,  therefore,  the  wildness  of 
man  rather  than  the  stubbornness  of  beast  which  so  frequently 
interferes  with  the  progress  of  domestication.  "  For  every  kind 
of  beasts,  and  of  birds,  and  of  serpents,  and  of  things  in  the  sea, 
is  tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind :  But  the  tongue  can 
no  man  tame."    James  iii.  7.    And  this  last  statement,  from  a 
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soiux^eMrhiclv  iM>ne  can  gainsay*  no  doubt  accoratfi,  foriUie  fe^c^ 
t6(i|;..©iip^wiur?lut  sliould  aSusp    ariotl^er  without  su^ci^i^ 


reason. 


Jfr,,  Sw^nspp  states  his  ^urpriije  (i|i  l^c.ciL)  tliat  any;  Me 

sbQHld  oounl^ance  tlie  assertion  of  tiose  sceptical  wiitor^  w^o. 

<^  t«jm  this  wonderful  instinct  the  v>qrh  of  man'*,    Ip'  tj^is >e,j 

conceive  lies  h»  misconception  of  the  whole  matter.     Bfe  8epins!| 

to  think  that  the  writers  whom  he  criticizes  assert  that  man  has' 

formed  the  peculiar  itisdhcts  of  certain  specif ;  whereais  t^e . 

wri)^,  whether  right  or  wrong,  mei'eljr  maintain  that  the  huihafi ; 

i^ce  Jbas  taken  advantage  of  such  instincts,  and  by  control  ahcl  ^ 

cviitiya^pn  h^  tumqd  them  to  its  own  advantage.    What  is  ^pj^ 

naitiral  poition  of  instinct  in  tlie  procedure  ofthe  pomter  dog^u 

Snrdy  thi«>  that  when  it  has  scented  the  g?ime  it  stands  90  ftiE.i 

a  time  'Warily,  and  then  advances  with  greater  paution,  that.it.) 

may^€V^tiiaUy  spriiig  upon  and  secure  it  for  iteelf.    What/is  it 

the  acquired  or  artificial  portion?     That  ateady,   aedate^  and  i 

**-sdf-denying  ordinance,"  which  directs  it  to  inmeateth©  exist*'' 

ence  and  position  of  the  game,  or,  if  encc^in^ed,  caAitidusIy  t»>i 

lead  tow^s  it,  that  it  may  be  slatighteted  by  and  f<H»  tto*  ^aUkfr^' 

The  former  delfty  is  a  mere  piece  of  instinclStie  pinideift*e,  ttot - 

the  quadruped  may  spring  at  last  upon  its  nrdy  wfth  ttioire  liM- *• 

erring  aim, — the  latter  is  a  conventional  inmcation  to  '^b  biped' ' 

;i.»M     ,.M  ■n;  I      »         ■  ■  I   ..,     ^    ■       ,  '      .  ■     . « ^-^ — -~- — f.     ,^   JjY/ 

'^  We  sIibII  ii6t  Uk0  ispan  tm  i6  question*  Mi^.  StraiifaMb's  sebAtttfshipy  6t  ^oi^  * 
hir ilfeiur  MiiimhAnaiflD  of  tbe  pitMVgw  Im  ropselmidf.  Bwl  in  hiv^Qtrn  4Uoin^99  1 
oqt^e  ^QU^ttiiciUion of  QuAdrupeds^"  p*  1$.>  where  he  takes  ocettskm  to. Mate  thct  » 
ehiuyust^rs  which  distinguish  aiiimals  and  platitk,  we  fihd  th^  f^liowing  pafi^a^,:-^  ^' 
ff  Vegetables  derire  th^  tktitrimeiit  fc<6m  fhesii%akld  from  thi^ofiheotuflnent^M^  ( 
rodspli4ny  In  tbs.lban  of.irater>  ^icb  i$  ja  QoiD.bMiatioii  U  ofy^a  aiid>y^trqg^ii<t ./ 


w^ka  naUbb  wvate  irf  tWa  extmordiwaar  pface  of  ph^AplcMn^  .ya,  gto^  f>^«D|hf  >  i ; 
Iqtopdud4<|i  to  tlie  ^  Ri^neAnimcd,**  aad  soon  found  as  follows  :— '*  Lesol  et  Pat- 
mbsph^PB  pi^^entent  aux  v^^tftaux  pdu»,lcur  nutrition  de  I'can,  qn!  se  ebtopjtet"  ^^ 
d'o^-geu^  ei  d'hydfogeiie,  do'  Kail*  qiii  bdnttant  de  I'oxygtoe  «t  dp  A'alzatift  ;'  )et  a&  f 
l^addef^rhAntaneouieatiiMGbnliinaipMid'oxyA^fieetdecarbona/*    4v20>    No»..w 

for  sun.  ..^ rf     -  i'         -.  -      ^  .     -    ,'..-* ^- 

language,  mean*  simply  $oiij  or  *  mather  earthy''  and  not  ite  gdd  ol  dayj r-  :Mrt^<  r 
pttsagf^  olco«rBe>,ii«nif|8a  thal^arth  and  Atmpsp^are  fyrpWi  food  for  ire^utkn  j 
by  md$sm  of  ^cUrr,  ^bich  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  l\>'diogcn,-, o/"  air,  w^fch 
eontains  oivgei^  and  azote,— and  of  carbonic  afxd^  which  is  a '  ctml^natlon  of  bxv*    * 
een^ahd  ckri^i.'  >  Wi»  observe,  that  In  a  oi^mdading  Note  (ipi  16)^  Mr.  awaLias^ 


of  Ills  own,  wunoui  quoun^  wjwict  »  iwici5«i  «aii5«m»|^v  v*  nm.  uuiiiwiugnnv  T^cTBian 
by  another  person  ;  and  tW*  would  have  been  a  proper  and  praiseworthy  way  of 
using  books  witliout  abilclng  them. 


■  »     r 
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who  carrier  tlie  gun,  that  it  is  now  his  business  to  conchide  the 
work.  This  conversion,  under  man's  gnidanc^j  of  a-moiheiltilff 
pa\i5e  to  a  fall  st6p,  has  been  typographically  compact  to  the' 
changing  of  a  semicolon  to  a  point 

We  bfelieve  it  was  Butfon  who  first  broached  the  notion  that 
the  shepherd's  dog  is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  pri** 
mkive  race,  since  in  all  countries  inhabited  by  savages,  or  men' 
half^^ivitized,  the  dogs  resemble  this  breed  more  than  any  other. 

''  If  we  also  consider,"  he  observes,  ''  that  tlib  dog,  notwithstand- 
ing his  ugliness,  and  bis  wild  and  melancholy  look,  is  still  superior  in 
instinct  to  all  others, — that  he  has  a  decided  character  in  which  ednca-* 
tion '  has  no  share, — that  he  is  the  only  kind  born  aS  it  were  already 
trained — that,  guided  by  natural  powei'S  alone,  he  applies  himself  t6 
the  care  of  our  flocks,  wliich  he  executes  with  singular  MeIity,^tI)M» 
hci'condiicfs  them  with  an  admirable  intelligence  which  has  not  been 
ednmunicaied  to  him, — ^that  his  talents  astonish  at  tka  same  tnua  ifaat 
they  give  repose  to  his  master,  while  it  requires  mudi  time  and  trouUei 
to  iutnict  other  dogs  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  deatlnedA  If 
we  radect  on  ^ese  &ct8,  we  shall  be  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that 
the.  shepherd's  dog  is  the  true  dog  of  nature^-r-the  dog  that  has  beeu  . 
bestowed  upon  us  on  account  of  his  gi*eatest  utility;  that  he  bears  the 
greatest  i^lationship  to  the  genend  order  of  animiited  beings,  which 
have  mutual  need  of  each  other's  assistance ;  that  he  is,  in,  short,  ^  the 
one  we  ought  to  look  upon  as  the  stock  and  model  of  the  whole  spe- 
cies."* 

We  admire  shepherds,  and  shepherd's  dogs,  and  sheep,  and 
take  great  delight  in  the  ^^  pastoral  naelancholy"  of  lonesome 
treeless  valleys,  whether  green  or  gray  (alternate  stony  streams^  * 
the  beds  of  winter  torrents,  and  verdurous  sloping  sweeps  of 
brighter  pasture),  resounding  with  the  varied  bleating  of  the 
wooUy  pcK>ple ;  but  as  we  know  that  there  are  many  coimtries 
without  eitner  sheep  or  shepherds,  yet  abounding  in  dogs  of  so 
wild  and  uncultivated  a  nature,  that  they  would  Tar  rather  worry 
mtilfton  on  their  own  account,  than  watch  it  on  account  of  others, 
we  cannot  admit  the  foregoing  explanation  to  be  true.  The  feet 
is,  that  so  long  as  we  seek  wiUi  Imffon  for  tho  origin  of  all  do- 
mestic dogs  in  a  nngle  source,  we  shall  seek  in  vain.  Their 
widely  diversified  nature  and  attributes  cannot  be  explained  or 
aoeonnted  for  by  the  influence  of  climate,  and  the  modifying  ef- 
fects of  domestication — however  various  and  important  these 
may  be — acting  on  the  descendants  of  only  one  original  species. 

JPallas,  a  German  naturalist,  long  settled  in  Kussia,  w^as  ' 
among  the  first  to  give  currency  to  tne  opinion,  that  the  dog^ 
viewed  in  its  generality,  ought  to  be  regarded  in  a  great  mea- 
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.«^,A8  ;vi^  advontUipos  aiuma),  tliat  is  to  say,  as  «  cieatur^  pro- 
.q^ped  \^'  [iW  diversified,  aud.  in  some  cases,  fortuitous  aUianoe 
of  several  natural  species*  Tliis  idea  is  now  a  prev^Ung  on^i 
and  we  certainly  give  to  it  our  oyvn  assent.  An  excellent 
JiogUsb  naturalist,  Air.  Bell  (in  his  recent  "  History  of  British 
Quadrupeds"),  adlieres  to  the  older  notion,  that  the  wolf  is  tho 
original  stock  from  which  all  our  dotnesticated  doss  have  been 
derived.  TChere  are  many  wolves  in  tliis  world,  and  several  very 
savage  ones  in  America,  and  on  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject 
ft  ipight  be  difficult  to  cnoose  impartially  among  them,  althou^ 
the  dogs  of  the  western  regions  may  be  thought  entitled  to  cl^vax 
4c3cent  from  their  own  wolves,  to  the  same  extent  as  ours  may 
from  those  of  Europe.  Now  as  tlie  wild  species  of  the  Old  ^d 
Jfew  World  are  deemed  distinct  by  the  majority  of  naturOr. 
lists,  and  as  each  of  those  great  divisions  of  the  globe  gives  us 
.^lore  than  ajsingle  wolf,  we  start  in  this  way  with  a  somewhat 
complex  paternity  from  the  beginning. 

Tnere  are  many  wild  dogs,  strictly  so  called,  of  very  different 
character  and  conduct,  in  various  countries,  but  npjie  of  them, 
even  after  centuries  of  freedom  (supposing  that  they  arc  only 
emancipated  varieties),  have  revelled  to  the  wolfish  state.  The 
true  pariah  dog  of  India  is  well  known,  as  a  wild  species  to 
fee  an  inhabitant  of  ^yoody  districts,  remote  from  naau,  among 
tlie  lower  ranges  of  the  llimalava  mountains,  where  the  woji 
is  likewise,  kuown,  but  with  whict  it  docs  not  intermingle  in  the 
natural  state.  If  the  dhole  of  India,  the  buansa  of  Nepaul,  the 
dingho  of  New  Holland,  and  the  aguaras  or  wild  dogs  of  South 
America,  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  wolves,  what  prevents 
their  assuming  the  aspect  of  their  proo-enitors,  seeing  that  tliey 
pass  their  lives  in  a  state  of  entire  ireedom  from  all  control,  and 
unsubjected  to  the  modifying  influences  of  lutificial  life  ?  Al- 
thougn  many  wild  dogs,  commonlv  so  called,  may  have  sprung 
from  the  alienated  descendants  of  domesticated  kinds,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  species,  wild  ah  origine^  and  more 
nearly  allied  to  several  of  our  subjugated  kinds,  than  is  the  wolf 
itself  At  the  same  time,  the  latter  is  In  one  sense  a  wild  dojg, 
and  is  certainly  entitled  in  that  character  to  be  regarded  a§  the 
stock  of  more  than  one  domestic  breed,  at  least  of  the  northein 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  But  when,  after  a  carefid  arid 
extended  survey  of  canine  species  aud  varieties,  we  find  not  only 
a.  diversity  both  of  wild  and  ta^W  sp^^^^^^i  ^^^^  ^  diversify  in 
which  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  domesticated  breeds  of 
certain  countries  iiji  a  great  measure  coiTespond  with  the  nati\i;e. 
.  and  attributes  of  the  unreclaimed  animals  of  those  same  coun- 
trieSf  w&  ara  led.  to  consider  whether  such  iact^  cannot  bo  ac*<^ 
pQunted  for  rather  by  a  cona^xion  ip  blood;  ths^  a  mere  coinci- 
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deuce.  If,  for  example,  Pallas  and  Goldenstaedt  havB  shown 
that  the  dogs  of  the  iCalmucks  scarcelj  differ  in  any  thing  ^m 
the  jackal,  why  shoidd  we  go  to  the  wolf^  although  it  should 
exist  within  the  natural  range  of  these  Northern  Aaiatica  t  StiU 
more,  if  Professor  Kretschmer  (in  Biippel's  Atlas)  in  desoribii^ 
the  Frankfort  Muaeusi,  shows  that  another  jackal  {CamU  Ann 
thm)  is  the  type  of  one  of  the  dogs  of  ancient  Egypt,  and  pvovea 
not  ^one  from  the  correspondence  of  antique  ngures,  both  In 
painting  and  sculpture,  but  by  the  comparison  of  a  akuU  iseai 
the  catacombs  oi  Lycopolis,  that  these  creatures  so  resemble 
each  other  as  to  be  almost  identical, — ^why  should  we  refer  so 
exclusively  to  the  iQuscular  wolf  as  the  progenitor  of  suck  com^ 
paratively  feeble  forms?  Or  is  it  likely,  from  what  we  know  of 
other  animals,  and  the  limits  of  variation  which  nature  has  at* 
signed  even  to  the  most  variable  species,  that  the  whole  of  ouv 
infinitely  diversified  tribes  of  dogs,  from  the  noble  and  gigantio 
stag-hound,  to  the  useful  terrier,  and  degraded  pu^o^  have 
all  sprung  originally  from  one  and  the  same  l>lood-tnirsty  savage  t 
We  can  scarcelv  conceive  the  possibility,  and  in  no  way  see  the 
necessity  of  such  a  parentage. 

That  the  wolf  and  dog  breed  freely  together  had,  howevesy 
been  long  ascertained  from  experiments  made  in  a  state  of  eon^ 
finement  (we  can  scarcely  call  it  domestication),  and  that  thejP 
freely  seek  each  other'^s  society,  as  belonging  to  the  same  kind^ 
has  been  still  more  explicitly  proved  in  later  years,  when  at 
least,  one  of  the  animals  was  m  a  condition  of  total  wildness. 
During  Sir  Edward  Parry's  first  voyage  (see  Supplement  to  the 
Appendix)  frequent  instances  were  obsen^ed  of  more  than  one 
dog  belonging  to  the  officers  being  enticed  away  by  she  wolves. 
^  In  December  and  January,  wmch  are  the  months  in  whi(& 
wolves  are  in  season,  a  female  paid  almost  daily  visits  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  and  remained  till  she  was  jodned  hy 
a  setter  dog  belonging  to  one  of  the  officers.  They  were  usually 
tocher  for  two  or  three  hours ;  and  as  they  did  not  go  far  away 
umess  an  endeavour  was  made  to  approach  them,  repeated  and 
decided  evidence  was  obtained  of  the  purpose  for  whicn  they  were 
thus  associated.  As  they  became  more  familiar,  the  absences 
of  the  dog  were  of  longer  continuance,  until,  at  length,  he  did 
not  return,  having  probably  fallen  a  sacrifice  in  an  encounter 
with  a  male  wolf.  The  female,  however,  continued  to  visit  tho 
ships  as  before,  and  enticed  a  second  dog  in  the  same  manner, 
which,  after  several  meetings,  returned  so  severely  bitten  as  to 
be  disabled  for  many  days." 

The  Esquimaux  dogs  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  north- 
em  wolves,  and  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  have  sprung  from 
any  other  source.    ^^  Without  entering,"  says  Sir  John  Richard- 
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m\i  "  fit  ft^l  into  tl>e  que^tioii  of  the  origin  oS  tbp,  (loipe^i^  dog, 
tinpiay.tSUtp  tliot  the  re9emblance  betw^^  the  wolves'. aJ^H^.t^k^ 
qf  t}i06el^ian  ta^ioos  who  still  presenf  their  anoent  mod^.  of 
life,  continues  to  l^  veiy  remarkaUo,  and  it  ia  nqwhere  .mom  so 
than  at  the  very  northern  extremity  of  the  continent,  the  £s- 
bikiViiiJii*'  dtos  b^ilg  ndt  only  exti'ertidy  tik^  the  gt%y  WdlH^^  of 
;M^  &r6tie -ci^cte,  in  ibrm  and  coton^,  bttt  k)sd  n&rly '^(j^dlitig 
'th^n^  iiV  sisk"*  So  greiat  indeed  'wa$'  the  resemUahee  4>etWeen 
these  North'  American  volTeS  ftiid  thid  sled^e-dogs  ^  ihe-nk- 
^tives,^  that  Ottratvtlc  voyagerA  frequehtly  misl6okii  baAd  df 'thfe 
"kfttti^M^ot'ih^  domestic  ttoop  of  an  Indian  party;  Tlie  err'  df 
;eatth  1»  pihecisefy  the  Aaine.  "  lb  htirietit  •plowtiost  qtf Ha  n'atttfj*- 
'eftt,''is*ye  Sagard  THeodat,  in  the  did  French  account  of'  Cani^- 
d&  (I696)*'^^d  <V6'  mtty  here  obseiVo,  that  the  tmi^king  <)f  >d^^ 
tiM^tm  d  i^fiiieni^t In  their  lan^uade,  ftc<]ftiihdd  in'  oOtlSeq^^hce 
'Df^*4^es^<iat!oti;  Th^  dogs  of  all  sftvag«  afihd  iB(^tary  irib^s 
'ar^  fettlarkable  for  f hei^  hicutirnfty^  ahhon^^  fhey  s^Msedily  ti4- 
^A  i6  feark  whfen  'Carried  int6  tnoi-e  thickj^^-  p6<dpted  MuMtH^. 
^TH^'  bhi^'Sv<y|(Udog  6f  tite  Fk>ridft  Indians  is  desetibed  fcy^K 
^Bh?rtriittV 'as  drfefering  ih  nxsthihg  front '  the  Wil*  tw^lvea  ^of^tte 
^oxihlt^j^'  edbeept-  that  be  possessed  the  -po^r  '6{  barking.  -^A 
MiickWrcA^g.^^tit  fi-om  Oflinada  to  the  late  EaHdf  JBhii^httb^, 
^^tbefnedlo  ^6nlbine  the  characters  of  the  wolf  and'  tli^Wi^rigbkl 
^Tfewfinfhdfend  df^.  •'  ''  .      :,^  -it 

'" '[j^hd  H^ihy  Indian  dog  is  a  smiilt  dome^lic  kiddy  4i^  ^iMl^ 
'%"  We  H^^  Indians,  and  other  tribes  who  fremekt  the^lbovUm 
'6Fth6'<]!>reat  B^ar  Lake^  and  thei  bimbs  of  t^e^Mackeklft^Ri|i^0i-. 
'iBii':  JtyKh'(R{cbandson  states  iVa  resenitirlahcef  to  a*  wild^&^fMt^ 
'tiaii^'tfr^'Pi-aJrie'WoI'f  (C/drtiirfoffems  offiar^,  io  b^  sO' ^i^ttt^ 
■fta^'Ari'kiohiparinglive  spedmens  togethi^  iM^t  iwo 

W^jr^d^'itt  fisirm  (th^  cranium  'i^  somewbbt  lei^  in  tlm  (AMi^I- 
'H&tt^''kiritf)i'nOi»  Jn-the'teituW?  of  the^^fbr;  rior^^'iirrangewi^iit 


'm  ifh^^tdies  oPcbloni'.    It  se^tiis'VoiiMr  the  km6  rdttlioh'  To 

't|i6 ^P^]^f^  WoV'that  the 'Esttinm^tti: dog  does' ^to  th^  hm^'i^- 


Wl|Cii    ai/v/ub    ocvcu    JuuritiiB    uiu,    n\u    Kill    UJ^    SPUW  U^  XCC  8IUO  TH  'my 

-ril^d^lbruirie  hiindi^d  nAfes,  tt?f!rout  iuflfbrihg^frbni  fiitl^.  ^'OJirf- 
Iri^is  rita!rch  It  froqtietrtlyk^S^ifs  dwn  decoaii'^iitai^k^d  a  MMlti[W{g;idr 
one  of  my  mittens  for  a  mile  or  two ;  but  althoagh  very  gentle  in  its 


■  •<■  *  W/WKi  jfo>Vrf/f..)A»^««4*T,"j».'is.''  •' •"  -1  : 
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1^6iVfbnTidlancl  dbgs  so  sp^ddily  acalili^,'of  felcblrig  and'cjBif+^rig'WliSi 
'^Order^i  !I%iS'  do^  wkk  Itflled  and  eiiteti '  Hynin  liildikh  ^I  th^6  ^^k- 
^atcAfeWtfn,  wild  pifetended  Ulat  he  mfetook  ft  1^  rir      .  til 

-^.':I   •  ..':   .*..       •     .      •.•-  '♦  ■    "   ■'   •         r- .  '      :}    •!...      :i*  ^;:  fj.;f{* 

't    Xh^  siiU  more,  impoitfutt  fuct*  (as  b^riog  on  at  least joi^bi^^ji^ah 

c^tbe  geij^lpgy  cf  tM  canMie  'race)  mewtiwed;  by  -  Gaptiiifi 

,Ba«Jiy  mayibe  kept  in  UainUy  tliat  the  ofl^priog  of=  thv<^^>(olSiaJpfl 

.4Rg  a(:«  {Jbomaeb^es  ptolifip,  ai^d  t^  sHre  prij!^  hy.  ^e' V(Oj4ger^;t|0 

'j^ats  foldrapghl^  b^ing  stronger  than  tb^  ordinary:  dogs.f''^  }^,  f, 

thave  8^011,"  says  Pallas,  f'  at  Moscow^  abont  twenty  '6p];vPJ<Mfts 

j^^itn&ls  fro^i  dogs  and  blacjk  wolves,  •,  Thejjr  ^ore  fo^itbe  .p^pst 

,y^ft  like  Wves^  ^ceptitbat  some-  cany  then*'  tails,  jii^b^r,  i^fid 

Jiare-a  kind  cf  coarse  barking.    They  ui^ltiply  i^pio^i)^^- 

selvf*^,  and  sc^eiof  tbe  wbelns  au^  /^ayish.ru^y,ior  i&^ieja  ^^-tb© 

, Hf h Wsh 'biH>  of  tl^  arQti^.wqlveis,"}    a.he'FariatiQn,.<rfvec49i|a"^pf 

tile  jiftA£  uk  the  wild  statc^  is  wortby  of  xeniavki    Tbft  ,nH^  ^TP- 

cfU^fe ,  aoiOn^  the  Pyten^es  is  entirely  black.  :ljb  Jsjc^e^  ^^ 

i^i^Spaiiiy  aiva.is(.so  like  attmge-^npcious.daffy  tbat.mfqy  fc^fofd 

it  ;aa.a  hybrid  or  mixed  bi:^.    Lewia  and  Claric  linfonu  .us  ^t 

Abe.wplyes  Of :  the  Missouri  are  of  every  shade,  from,  a  gi^^  .qr 

,  hbmlUdl  brovi^Q  Jno  a,  (^ream-coloured  white*  ,  lu  C!aniada>  and  jp^iir- 

liberwrtbi  they  are  often  aeeu  enUijely  white.    In  tbe,ft}|c,fi9u;»- 

tries,  they  are  sometimes  noticed  with  black  pat(^^4b^i^/l>fW9 

iMf^C^ted  *i|h  tbP6«i  f^  !fibe...oi?di?aiy;g^:ay  qoIoufji  ana!  Sir 
Jt^tofJElicbai'daw,  on  .p»e4K«Jias^;,o)i^rved  fiv^iyo^g  wWj 

1^$):««lt}yJ)^wigM^  totiiw  $afl|e  litter  (tl^?y,W3eFe.le«9'^ja?yl 
>UiiaUing  <*ver  each  <rthepc  a«.  if  in;  pl^:)r  qC  wbiob,Spe,iw,pfg4> 
^ftnotbei:  entfrely  Waokjj-^tbe  »^  gray* .  Nw>  th^^  pf ti^ral}  ;iw}fiP 
t/ff  fo(e<r  is  a  drednahst^neeof cpnaiderable jauportancq  jni;t;esp^t 
..U>iiv^  pfisseoit  iu^niryi  int  as  far  as  the  -tendency  to  becw^M^il^ 
lat/e^e  extremity  of  tbei  series,  andrblack  at  the  other, .ooiubin^ 
owitt  tbB  central  or  Tepraseutative  htpe,  wbicb,  i§  Wwfn,  niay  '1^ 

Igid  ti^^puppiy  the  iibrce  great  ,elem«!i)tary  folpiw  ^f  aJl  tl^«[rj|<p8 
Atiiiov^f^^ioi^'^  Me'lui\&  i^t  tbetplighl^t.do9|[)t,tb;Bitr,tHe 

'^'dfii^.tb^  ptPlj^nitot  of  mawy.qf  our  wftlverj^v  kii^V.  k,,m«  .  rT; 
But  in  regard  to  many  of  the  southern  sorts,  the  cdse  is  ^iff^- 


.*^riin  t^idia,  bfq^  ^^.c^rre^U^iig 

ior.repw»jsatatiyei  kinds  in^  Sout^ .  Aiu wio^,,  .a|i4  t^y^-  jw  Jfew 


•  ior.  eU.  p.  00.  f  Back's  KarrMire,  Appendix,  p.  412, 

t  Letter  ta  f  cf  iiaia>  in  Ardie  Zo9(ff]k  T<4*  ^  P*  ^^« 
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Holland,  but  the  wolf  Itself  is  wanting  beyond  the  Lbe^  and| 
in  truth)  is  not  required. 

It  is  well  known  that  both  wild  and  tame  dogs  are  indigenous 
to  South  America,  although  wolves,  nroperiy  so  called^  do  not 
occur  there.  The  native  bnguages  designate  the  former  kinds 
by  names  which  are  not  found  m  European  tongues.  To  this 
day  the  word  eturif  mentioned  by  Herera  more  man  300  years 
ago,  ocoui*B  in  the  Maypure  language. 

The  largest  wild  anunal  of  the  canine  race  in  South  America^ 
is  the  maaed  Aguara — Canis  jubatus.  It  is  not  found  to  the 
north  of  the  Equator,  but  occurs  chiefly  in  the  swampy  and  more 
open  r^ons  ot  Paraguay,  and  the  busby  plains  of  Oampos  Ge« 
raesi  Its  habits  are  solitary.  It  swims  with  great  facihty,  and 
hunts  by  seent^  feeding  on  small  game,  aquatic  animals,  &c« 

^  The  A^ara  guazn/'  for  such  is  its  native  name,  ^  is  not  a  dan- 
getous  animal,  being  much  less  daring  than  the  wolves  of  the  north  i 
ii  is  haimless  to  cattle,  and  the  opinion  o<mimonly  held  in  Paraguay, 
that  beef  cannot  be  digested  by  its  stomach,  was  in  some  measure  ve- 
rified by  Dr.  Pariet,  who  found  by  experiments  made  upon  a  captive 
animal,  that  it  rejected  the  raw  flesh  afier  deglutition,  and  only  retained 
it  when  boiled*  Kind  treatment  to  this  individutd  did  not  produce 
confidence  or  familiarity  even  with  dogs.  Its  sight  was  not  strong  in 
the  glare  of  day ;  it  retired  to  rest  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  again 
about  midnighi.  In  the  dark  the  eyes  Sometimes  shone  like  those  of 
a  true  wolf.  tVben  let  loose  the  animal  refhsed  to  acknowledge  com- 
iiiand,  and  wduld  avoid  being  taken  till  driven  into  a  comer,  where  it 
lay  coached  until  grasped  by  the  hand,  without  ofibring  further  resist^ 
aiic^.  The  Aguaha  guazu,  though  not  hunted,  is  exceedingly  distn]st<> 
fbl,  and  having  an  excellent  scent  and  acute  hearing,  is  ^ways  ena- 
bled to  k^p  at  a  distance  from  man ;  and  though  often  seen,  is  but 
seldMli  Within  reach  of  the  guii.  The  female  litters  in  the  month  of 
August,  having  three  or  ibur  whelps.  Its  voice  oonssts  in  a  loud  and 
repeated  drawhilg  ery,  sounding  like  a-gou-a-a-a,  which  is  heard  to  a 
coosidsKable  distanee/'* 

Wb  may  heft^  stftte  the  well^-established  fiu^t,  that  canine  ani-* 
mals  do  not  bat*k  at  all  in  the  natural  state.  They  only  howl« 
Barking  is  h  habit^  we  shall  not  say  whether  good  or  bad — ^it* 
pH^bsiblr  haiS  both  adrantages  and  drawbacks — acquirod  under 
itftifleial  eifcutndtances,  and  oy  no  means  natural.  Even  domes- 
tic dcigs  run  wild,  speedily  cease  to  bark,  and  take  rather  to  a 
bhaip  prolonged  howling,  while,  vice  verett^  the  silent  species  of 
barbarous  ^  seini^itilized  nations,  ere  long  acquire  the  bark  of 
OUT  domesticated  kinds,  and  like  many  other  creatures  of  a  higher 


.   *  Colonel  Hunlitbn  Smith  ia  NaturaluiU  LUbratj^  AfamnuUiOf  voL  is.,  p.  24a. 
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clas^,  becomis  so  conceited  of  their  new  attainment,  as  udt  ^{doiii 
to  give  tonguie  most  vociferously  when  they  ought  t6  Iwld  their 
peace. 

The  unreclaimed  animal  above  referred  io,  has  been  called 
the  Aguara  wolf,  although  its  head  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
head  of  that  aiiimal,  and  its  legs  are  proportionally  longer.  It 
is  nearly  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  stands  abbut  twenty-^ 
six  inches  high.  But  there  are  other  wild  species  in  South  Ame*. 
rica,  called  Aguara  dogsy  from  their  still  greater  resemblittlce  lo 
the  old  domesticated  kinds  of  that  continent.  The  latter  were 
no  doubt  originally  derived  from  the  former,  although  for  a  loi^ 
period  the  native  Indians  have  encouraged  the  increase  <rf  too 
Etiropean  breed,  which  they  name  perro  frotii  the  Spanish  term* 
These  nations  universally  adtnit  the  descent  of  their  own  breed 
from  the  wild  species  of  the  woods.  But  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years,  the  indigenous  domestic  dogs  have  been  almost  ei^ 
tirely  superseded  by  the  European  kinds^  which)  as  hunting  dog^ 
an$  capaole  of  enduring  much  more  fatigue. 

It  would  appear  that  in  the  southern  parts  of  Sooth  Anieiie% 
theri^  are  not  now  any  dogs  in  a  truly  wild  stttte,  anci  tfaat  paxSk 
a^  live  with  the  natives  are  rather  scarcte  thail  nttmeiDtMr.  Caty- 
tain  Fitzroy  describes  the  dog  of  Patagonia  as  being  e^ttd  m 
size  to  a  large  fox-hound,  and  bearing  a  general  resemblatlcte  ttj 
the  lurcher  and  shepherd's  dog,  but  with  an  Unprepossessing  and 
very  wolfish  aspect.  They  hunt  by  sight,  do  not  give  tongue, 
but  gi;owl  and  nark  when  in  the  act  of  attacking  or  being  at- 
tacked. Those  of  Terra  del  Fuego  are  much  smaUer,  resembling 
terriers,  or  a  mixture  of  the  fox,  shepherd's  dog,  and  terrier. 
They  guard  the  dwellings  of  the  natives,  and  bark  furiously  on. 
the  approach  of  strangers.  They  are  also  employed  in  huniiog 
otterS)  ahd  in  catching  wounded  or  sleeping  birds.  As  they  wd9 
scarcely  ever  fed,  they  supply  themselves  at  low  water  by  do^ 
terously  detaching  limpets  from  the  rocks,  or  cnmcbing  imissehi 
Dttring  periods  of  famine,  so  valuable  are  dogs  in  aom^  of  .the 
f^T  parts  of  South  America,  that,  according  to  Caplsdn  Fitzroy, 
^  it  is  well  ascertained  that  the  oldest  women  of  the  tribe  ar« 
sacrificed  to  the  cannibal  appetites  of  their  countrymen,  rathei; 
than  destroy  a  single  dog.  '  I^ogs,'  say  they,  ^ catch  otters;  old 
women  ai'e  good  for  nothing/ "  vVe  have  known  many  exeeUonti 
and.  by  no  means  useless,  old  women. 

The  £lbsence  of  wild  dogs  from  the  most  southern  countries  <»f 
Sotith  America,  is  rendeored  more  remarkable  by  the  well-Jaiowa 
fact,  that  a  truly  wild  species,  nearly  allied  to  the  Aguara  dog, 
though  distinct  from  it,  occurs  in  the  Falkland  Islands.    It  is 

the  only  native  quadruped  of  that  group*  (if  we  except  possibly 

-^       •         -      -        --  ..-     ..^ 

*  The  horses,  homed  cattle,  hogs,  and  rabbits,  though  now  numerouB,  have  all 
been  originally  imported  from  other  countries. 
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a  field  iBiiQie)^jttidi8.1aiowtt. to  mtooittito  ft^dw  i^mm^^^mx 
Canis  A  ntarcticua.  Mr.  Darwin  believeis  it  to  be  quite  pemUwi^ 
to  that  archipelago^  although  not  confined  to  the  western  island^ 
as  some  fi^tye  supposed.  AU  the  seal-hrnitery^  Guachos,  ancf  In- 
oiaa^y  who  have  visited  these  islands^  maintain  that  no  siidh  ^^f^y 
t^re  is.  found  in  any  part  of  South  Americi^.  'Mblitia-'irideed^" 
supposed  that  It- was  identical  with  the  cutpeu  of  the  maihlan/f'j 
but  tt^  is  assuredly  a  different  speciesj  the  CanU  Magellamrj 
cu0f  "hvougH  to  this  country  some  years  agp  by  Captain.  K^iji?^ 
fxiom  -the  alraits  from,  wbeouce.  it  takes  its  naii;ie^  and  co^mmou  m^ 
CfaiU*  "Tfaete  Falkland  volrast  <m[  wiJjd  dog^ :  w^:^  d^nbed  b^. 
Commodore  Byron,  who  noted  their  tameness  and  prying  4i9|K>n 
sjj^on-^-7Attributes.  which  the  sailors  mistakinjg  for  ^erceness, 
aygidedtjy, taking  sudden  refuge  in  the  water.  TTo  this  day  tlifeir 
mannera  remain  the.  same.*  .      '  ' 

;-    i  •  '  .■>  r  •     ,  .        ,  ,1  #       .         ••  t  /[  •••.'•    I  'I"*!     I'll 

Mflliaictuany  pull  iMme  m«at  ham  bBortath  the  hea4  of  i^;sl«»|&ig  mAri 
BflMj  T1b0 GuochoBy  also) JuTefreqii^iidy  Intbei'^Yeaing.kilM iIm^ 
bif.biMi&g.auiH  ^phmjoS  mm^  in  oiie]bw4»  apdin  ib0.  o^hcDT  %  kaifb, 
letAj  to  stick  thelnw  -  Aa  tpx  a«  I  lua  awaf^  there  |a  nojother  if^sf%jE^ 
i|ir|Miyipirt'Pf.^>3jV/wM,..<rf,w,  small  a»  mass  of  brokeii  Ia9.!i,  ,^&ifnt 


neck  of  land  between  St.  Salvador  Bay  and  Berkle^r  Sbtitid.    'Wl^Mrt 
a  very  few  years  aftef  these  isUiiidd  shidl  bavie  beconie  teguhrfiy '^*^ 
tied,  In  k\\  probability  this  creatnre  will  be  classed  with  the  D«do,'i4^ 
ah  animal  whicfa  bad  |)er)s(hed  froin  the  fytei^ikt^atOL'**'     '  J- 

■'       •       r     •  '  '  •      •     T  '  •     •     •        I  .  -  •  I  .  -  .  .  . 

. Of  lb0^ei^Ae<n  pr  ^u^hwi-wgs  qf  tbe^pjd  Wow^.fey^f^i 
imieH?3«i;fi  %^iir«41y  derived  froiu  j^fiMs,  or  from  9feriiji\;a3^^^ 
mals  commonly  classed  with  these,  sucn  as  the  Thoan'gpg.i^^ 

wbk)h  fcMjtodes  tb«f£M,  ^r^ifd^.9{^£^pt,,{(i^m 
th^.lji^m  of  N.^bia,  th^  J^nke.p{,Mi^p^mnUAkf  ,t|ie  JMfti  j^^. 
tbj9wf^«waa%  M9h1  tihegreaftj  jucMii^r  \vila  dog  qf  JjT^tcSljfip^  [ 
jg^tfA  a<;irK>H*!  .  AM  ^he^  fiiore.Qr  lass  ;^esemble  wok^.  m^^|f^^ 
sm^  ?^o«te»ibw^iw|€B«iediatp  m  si3se.ftet>yeei^jthebp{and  J^b'p  tij^ 
jackals.     They  do  not  burrow  like  the  latter,  are  not  gregariouS| 
c^msequendy  do  not  howl  in  -concert  aa  the  jackals  do,  imd  hare- 
little  or  no  offensive  odo]^.  ,  Itlasy  ?a$(;er^  ^^^^^^^^^If^c jfpSP 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  one  ou  oilier  <^  tbeas!  mscies^u  !^t^ 


fessbf  ;]^retsehmpr  is  of  opinion  that  the  Egyptiaiis  oblaliim 
tb(ur.dio!i»fi|stiahr^ed  firbm  t^ieX^eeb^  ^nd  Colondi^H^m^fion  Sj^fb' 
sospefota  that' the  grdyhound  of  the  desect  wa&.opf^iallj' 


— .. 'J. ■     ■    ■       -''-•'■■-•'■■--''■''■•      ^-     -•■       >j     ■-.-    tt      ->*-'  ...il.f^.fy  )i% 


7%tf  ArcA  S/ieeb^  ih 

fiom  a«{te<siei  verfneiify  allied^  if  not  aottudly. belongings  H  ih^. 


.  ^f  If|7  sajs;  thejast  luuxied  author,  ^  domestic  dogs  were  merelj, 
woIyeB,  modified  bj  tbe  ioAuence  of  man's  wants>  sorely  the  curs  ot 
Hohammedan  states,  refused  ^domestic  care^  leh  to  roam  after  theli^ 
own  free  will,  and  only  tolerated  in  Asiatic  cities  in  the  capadtjr  of 
flcavengerSf  would  long  since  have  resumed  some  of  the  characters  o( 
the  wolf;  there  |ias  unquestionably  been  sufficient  time  for  that  pitt* 
po^/Amse  we  find  allusion  made  to  these  animals  in  the  laws  of  Mo- 
ses ;  they  were  then  already  considered  unolean,  fbr  Idl  eatfle  worried^' 
u^ured,  or  not  kiHed  -bb  the^  law  prescribed,  were  ordered  ioi  be  Jsa^ 

It  is  well  kno#n  that  the  streets  and  Suburbs  ofeastetU  tdWnis: 
are  stiU  greatly  infested  by  these  animals^  to  Vhich  reference  wa^ 
no  doubt  made  by  Kins  David,  when  he  prays  to  be  defiv'ered' 
fiMni  his^aemies.  ^  They  Miiini  at  evening ;  they.Bialc^^i  poise 
Kk»  a  dog,  and  go  round  about  tfad  dty*"  Ps^.liv.  6<  iimk 
Btfrage-mittti^  is  ^rther  ilhistrated  by  tli^  fiito^f  Jaeebal  (  aiMkai 
rslce  of  wild  dogs  is  ^reported  to  hafre  partioolariy  infiirifecl  thai 
barik^  of  the  KiSion,  ana  the  dSstrtct  of  Jeareel.t  •    « 

'^Even  in  recent  times,  a  very  dangerous  canine  a^iimalis  said' 
to  follow  the  caifavans  from  Dassora  to  Aleppo.  It  in  Called - 
3kesl>  iiy  the  Arabs^  and  all  who  are  bitten  by  it  are  believed  td, 
die  ot  /the.  wound*  J>ir.  Bussel  endeavours  to  explain  this  fatal' 
re^sult  bv,  supposing  the  creature  to  be  in  a  state  of  madness,^ 
tliat.isytlabouring  undepr  hydrophpbia;  but  he  forgets  that  .these* 
wild  animidsr  ai^  gir6gariou%  sevei;al  travelling  together,  whJLcli.'. 
mad  dogs  nev^  do*  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whetber 
hydropholb/ia  exists  kt  all  in  Western  Asia.  Cokmel  Hamflton 
8mith'staies  It  to  be  unknown  there  among  the  cur  d<M»  cf  the^ 

dm.f    ■'*".■  .   "^  .     ,..■ 

'  It  M,  |ioweve^,  bry  no 'means  utiEkely  that  the  larger,  ^eraerf 
atid  itioreikiwerml  dogs'*  of  the  East  may  have  had  8Dine>xsroflii'> 
onfhe  true  wolf,  because,'  although  the  kttei^  alttfanal- is  met  ^(Pf^^ 
f6anA  ih  tfudea,  it  is  well  known  in  A^a  Minor^  and  the  gorged 
of  CiHdlia.    ^fae  Syrian  Wolf^  at  least  of  modem  tim^^  ia  a 

— ^<^»^*t^~*>*  <  *<        '<<^     ■■III— i^»i*      ^**     »  <^*^^^w» fn      *     11      IT*       »■     Pi       ■■  **      ■     ■  n   p»  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■ 

'  ^ ^$lB/Wm/^V/^te^rv,  jlfammari<i,  vol.  ht.,  p.  ^r. 
f'iiM«y«,  flfMVlMl  X4^dMr«,  1^670. 

.i/4Vfi^Mti('f.J[fi^rarjf;  Maatni0U0^  yoI^  ix^  jv  175.  AlUioii|U  otbei*  spcci^^ , 
wh«p  bi|i^>  DVfi^  b9  infected  by  this  nbies,  H  seems  to  originate  solely  ih'  ftnthialft 
orinii^'^U\S,  01^  those  heltfly  slHed.  In  IndfA,  h>'oenaft,  wMree, ' JmWU,  and 
MMtflMfSubjedtlo  it;  as  #^  U  douieflticiMd  do^i.  When  k  sttseks.  wild.amv 
mala,  it  leenifl  to  deprive  them  of  all  fear  of  man.  The  European  wolf,  in  a  sfkte 
ot-madiiea^  inrtead  of  aToiding  rather  aeeka  out  the  human  race  as  his  victims  ; 
and  in  France  even  foxes,  under  Uiat  stmnge  and  mysterious  iufluence,  have  mu 
into  and  been  killed  in  tfa#  miAst  ^  Qro«(d».imieub^d  ia  »  awritet-phioe. 
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jackal.  The  geographical  distribntioh  of  animals,  tre  ncetVscarcdy 
here  notice,  has  been  greatly  changed  in  conseqneiice  of  tbi^ 
alterations  on  the  condition  of  the  earth's  surface,  produced  by 
man  himself.  Hence,  not  only  the  wolf,  but  the  beaver  and  the 
bear  have  ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain, and  the  zeeb  of  Hebrew  and  Arabian  writers,  the  raveniog 
wolf  of  our  translations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  does  not  now 
occur  in  the  countries  of  Palestine. 

The  genuine  jackals  are  somewhat  less  in  size  than  those  above 
referrea  to,  and  differ  likewise  in  their  distribution,  being  not 
only  found  like  the  others  in  AWca  and  Western  Asia,  but  also 
in  the  east  of  Europe  and  Southern  India.  They  form  burrows 
in  th&  earth,  asseniole  together  in  numerous  troops,  and  have  an 
offensive  odour.  They  howl  almost  incessantly,  and  their  melan- 
choly cry,  which  commences  at  sunset,  and  seldom  cerises  till 
the  morning,  is  a  well-known  nuisance  in  eastern  lands.  They 
follow  the  footsteps  of  the  greater  feline  animals,  such  as  the  lioh 
and  tiger,  for  the  sake,  as  some  suppose,  of  securing  the  rem- 
nants of  their  prey ;  but  assuredly,  so  far  fropi  providing  for  the 
king  of  beasts,  it  is  believed  that  they  often  do  all  in  their  power 
to  circumvent  and  disappoint  him.  In  regard  at. least  to  the 
liger,  it  is  tvell  known  in  India,  that  while  on  ordinary  occasions 
the  noclumal  cry  of  a  jackal  is  responded  to  by  all  his  corapahions 
around^  till  the  leafy  woods  become  as  the  howling  wilderness,  ' 
there  is  a  peculiar  note  of  warning  uttered  by  one  of  these  brea* 
tures  on  the  approach  bf  the  feline  monster,  wliich  sinks  the 
voices  of  all  the  others  into  the  prefoundest  silence. 

These  lesser  jackals  (there  are  several  species)  also  enter  into 
cities  after  dark  for  the  purpose  of  preying  upon  offal,  or  what- 
ever else  they  caii  obtain.  They  devour  cslrrion  whether  ex- 
posed or  subterranean,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  exercise  their  ac- 
tivity in  digging  into  sepulchresj  if  these  have  not  been  properly 
protected.  But  during  the  fruit  season  they  skulk  about  the 
vineyards,  and  grow  fat  on  grapes.  Although  the  offensive  smeU 
of  the  genuine  jackals  renders  them  un|)leasaiit  inmates  ill  a  fa- 
mily, tliey  are  by  no  means  difficult  to  tame.  We  knew  one 
which  went  about  the  house  like  a  lank  long-legged  terrier,  and 
showed  his  difference  of  disposition  chiefly  iri  an  uncurable  ha- 
bit of  gnawing  the  legs  and  arms  of  handsome  mahogany  chairs, 
to  the  great  destruction  of  French  vahiish,  and  every  other  kind 
of'  polish.  There  is  lio  doiibt  that  Ihesd  aniihals  are  alsd  entitled 
to  an  important  place  in  the  genealogical  tree  of  our  domestic' 
dogs. 

"  They  associate  readily  with  dogs,  and  hybrid  offiipring  is  not  un- 
common ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that  these  mules  are  again  prolific. 
The  domestic  cur-dogs  of  all  the  nations  where  the  jackal  is  found, 
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bear  evidence  of  at  leadt  a  great  interinixtore  of  their  Ulood  in  the  na- 
tire  races.  The  fact  is  stnkiDgly  exemplified  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  cur  pariahft  of  India,  and  the  home  breeds  of  Tuddsh  Aeda,  aa 
well  as  of  the  negroes  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  islands  of  the 
Indian  Seaa,  JVL  Jeannon  Naviez.  mayor  of  Coire,  is  or  was  lately 
in  possession  of  a  hybrid  dog,  produced  by  a  cross  of  the  smaller  wolf 
dog  (Pomeranian)  and  jackal.  It  was  of  small  size,  but  so  quarrelsome 
and  fierce  that  all  other  dogs  were  afraid  to  associate  with  it.  Vora- 
cious in  the  extreme, — ducklings,  chickens,  all  that  came  within  reach, 
it  devoured;  and  of  such  activity,  that  it  sprung  upon  walls,  and 
bouhded  along  theni  with  th^  secuHty  of  a  cat.  It  was  very  affec- 
tionate to  the  owner ;  but  not  d  good  watcher,-^seldom  barking,  and 
Tcry  fimd  of  digging  in  the  ground.*** 

But  besides  the  jackals,  there  is  another  important  group  of 
wild  canine  animals,  known  by  the  general  name  of  '*  Ked 
Dogs,"  which  are  extensively  spread  over  many  regions  of  tlie 
Old  World,  and  are  represented  in  the  New  Tby  the  Aguara 
Wolf  already  mentioned,  and  in  Australia  by  tlie  Dingho  ofNew 
South  Wales.  In  Asia  they  may  be  traced  from  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya  mount^ns  as  far  south  as  Ceylon,  and 
from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  eastwards  into  the  Chinese 
dominions.  They  usually  want  the  second  tuoercular  tooth  of 
the  lower  jaw, — are  rather  long-bodied,  with  the  eyes  somewhat 
pblique,  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  hairv.  They  are  believed  not 
to  burrow,  and  lead  a  retired  life  in  the  jungles.  Their  natural 
cry  resemties  a  kind  of  bai'king;  and  they  nun t  both  by  night 
and  day,  in  small  packs.  Although  fearful  of  the  human  race, 
they  attack  all  other  creatures  courageously,  even  the  savage  and 
more  powerful  kinds,  sucli  as  the  wild  boar  and  the  buffalo,  and 
are  said,  by  acting  in  co-operation,  to  brave  the  strength  and  fe- 
rocity of  the  tiger.  They  seem  indeed  to  bear  as  inherent  a 
liatred  towards  all  the  larger  feline  animals  as  so  many  of  the 
dogs  of  Europe  do  to  our  domesticated  cats ;  and  they  are  de- 
scribed as  being  incessantly  on  the  watch  tb  destroy  tueir  cubs. 
The  union  of  concert  ancl  courage  which  they  display  in  theur 
encounters  with  the  adults,  is  assigned  by  Inaian  sportsmen  as 
as  the  chief  cause  of  the  alarm  which  a  tiger  exhibits  at  the  sight 
of  a  dog,  even  of  a  domestic  spaniel. 

To  the  group  of  red  dogs  belongs  that  peculiar  and  highly  in- 
teresting species  discovered  in  the  Nepatd  country,  by  Mr. 
Hodgspn)  and  described  by  him  under  the  title  of  CanU  primcovna. 
Its  native  name  is  huansa.  This  kind  hunts  both  by  day  and 
night,  assembled  in  small  packs  of  from  six  to  ten  individuals,  and 
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*  Nalur^isCt  L^ary^  Mamm<iUia.^Yo\.  ix.  p.  212, 
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'f(illoi*'&1t^  '^Arte  Wore  \)y  ^Ci^nt  than  sigtit,'  as  iia;^  l^'tii^rt^H-frdto 
'the  iiiiiiire  ^f  the  localities  which  it  inhabits^  and  weat^'  ft  6iii%y 
fionttnbotis  |)erseveiiince.  Although  .irreclainiable  in  ^e'^jfllm 
statie^  iti  puppies,  when  captiired  early,  fnd  shoWxi  at  gow  ei- 
^pTe  ^y  Tberng  reared  alo^g  with  our  do^i^sticated.  lim^^  'ai*e 
botn'j^ntle  and ;  sajracious.  The  species  ihhahiti  W(^dra  kpd 
'h)cty  mountain  ranges  between  the  Si|tledj  am '^ratiihapobtt^ 
iind,  under  certain  modifications^  sef ms  to  fektend  fir  ^otiuiWkrds 
i6  the  Ghauts,  the  Kielgherries.  and  tho  coast  of  ,Corbinahfi(il. 
Mr.  Hodgson  wa^  tong  resident  in  Nepaul,,  ar^d  wa^,  wfr  liilJ^v^ 
thfe  first  to  give  lis. a  distinct  account  of  the  buaiisa.  *^e  tpaFn- 
taihs  it  to'  be  the  origihcd  source  of  aft  domesticated  dogs  Ihrdnj^l^- 
oi^t  the  world^  <and  hence  his  Adaihi(>loo|king  designated  of,  ch- 
ilis primcBVuSn,  Hfvinjg  aft  the  habits  of  the  ^ound,  It  "miy  n^- 
'tiiifalfy  be  presumed,  amongst  hunting  liatians,' to  havb  ti^n 
eiarly  rfedaimed,  and  easily  educated  for  the  cjiase-r-a  p'fe^s^t 


•iban  'Jn  those  of  any  other  given  sp^ies,  tjiat  can  'eifabtetLST  to 

'Bpnchide  that  it  can  liaye  producea  all  the .  dogs  of  the  Wiim. 

•There  is  ho  more  resemblance  between  this  mOuntalA  Hobiilt  of 

Nepaul,  and  the  sledge-dog  of  Greenland,  than  beiwiieti  t& 

.CTej|i<soiii4.o^  PffwV.andtnft  terriecfif  EM[iwdr'(*o,[^?«ay 

.jSi^Ti^  brq^y  mention,  ^tltha  wild  do£.caUed:J^(>^i<ti|.4«ffpi^bw 

bgr  Cfoi  Sykes^  tbe^ii/io^  (so.caUed)  aiaoiW^red;  by  JlAc^  Wci^r 

lilnOiig  the  MahabU«btraT  biUe^'  oik)  rlhe  QMheSj  fts  identtfiedriliy 

:Dm  Spcy,  lire  ali  refembk^to  the  Baisin^'Ta^^^^  '■      ••    x'i-'i'nnip 

*-  'Sh^wM^g  (^  Beiooehiit&n  is  botk  «hy  and  ifefiK^tw^^ifiAl 

ke«pi  akk)f '&«m  air humail  habimioiis; '  It'is'  i^ryed><ldC% 

Colohel  Hamflton  f3inWi,  as  behig  one  of  two  snecifes  dP  jiHM 

t?anines  ^hich  bpcur  in  the  woody  mbuntaSrt?  ttr's<<dth-^bnlifr 

JPfersi^,  indjnrobabiy  extend  along  the  lofty  laWdafWe^t'/iif  tS^ 

Otndtis  lAto  (jabuT.    It  hunts  in. packs  pf  ^we^ty  or  ti|n^^^^ 

Vheij  itUus  copgj-^gated  >vill  attaclc  a  bullock  or  a; b^fel^^jjaiid 

^rUin.iuew]sina..fer^  ,        /,  |.  .f.,;,,^;;, 

} ,  Alw^.  tq  ^H»ese  i^,  the  dQga  called  J)Mefi  m  Jj^^  (90.11,1^^ 
from  ^n  A9eiqpQt  A^atic  root,  fj^ii^^i|)g•reld«(l^s9n^  'ifTbAitme 
J)hf$h(:Ch^eus  doylaa i>{  HiiaiiKin/ Smith)' isTdiMfiiftbcA «fiM|ii- 
t^rarakUaAeriii.  fiisse  between  the  wvlf;  idii  the^^fkemalyiAd^ 
made^  of «  'light  b«y>col6ui^  with  a  Aiiroisce^^iaiidiicifcJD^ 
e^e$4  In  form  it  «fyproac*faes  th^  gr^hdnild ;  *  Oie'  tail  is^fllaMu^ht, 
ncit  1)tishy^  the  earswide^  pointed)'6pen|  and  triai)^!^^' ih^^Sdh 

*  JhfiUittcaUd  Amwuitf  p.  64d. 
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,xs  ^ark^.^i^K  ^ho  nose, . ipuzzle,  b^^k  of  the  ears^,and  feej^ jcjf  ii 

.'^sogtjy  W,  .'5ft  is  reported  to.  hunt  in  large  packs,  4ind  to  utter  a 

r'??yft^We,9"  the  scf nt^ >esembUn§[  that  of  a  fo^x^houndi.mter- 

mingle^  Mfitib         '  '         rv     t^    •  t  ▼  .     . 

,flf.t^^  a  w] 

jciit^J,.ahd      .„  ...  ^ P^^ 

'  tlieir  fleetness,  but  s^ys  iliat  tHey  are  not  to  be  ijepcfl^^dwpn 
^fjij- CQurang,  being  apt  to  gyve  up  cluriqg  a  severe  ruxi,.ai|(itVJjh 
ja3)4p.  tP  g^ts  or  sheep.  .  They  are^  however,  valuably  in^W 

h^ntlDg. .  The  triie  Pnolo*. we  understand,  is'a  jrare  species,  j^fA 
]^seems£  occur  chiefly  ill  ftie  llhaipghafly  hills,  9nd  sometinjiJM 

in'  the  Western  Ghauts.  [^  The  wild  dog  of  Ceylon  {Cqn^  Qm^ 

'    TU^  J^^n(^^^  now  demand  a  biripf  notice.  !!|^i^f^ 

jbe^'jpptf  a,  vexed  question  whetlier  these  P.ariaji  races  wWa 

Son^ljoreed,  descende4  from  domesticated  specie?  c^^  hSxer 
a^,.  pr  the  olfepring  of  indigpnou?  wild  aniuial^,  iJieroaSyea 

vJ?^^^'?]K.^^^  j*^"6^•^^  (misled,  it  may  be,  ia  thii, 

,v^xfi  cftlver  instances,  by  the  brilliant,  though,  not  seldom  fo^ 
datJphleV§,,  discourses  of  Buffoll)  haye  generally  infeTOd  ,^,a 
^;^qt^.tl^at,w)iere  yild.^'nd  domesticated  races,  nearly  lOliedl^  were 
,foiin4  to  ocQur  in  thp.same  country,  the  former  w^  onjy  ,tte 
'  Qiiiaacipated  or  bewildered  deaccindants  of  the  latter, 

fill    ii  .  *'^.    J     '  :.    .    .     •         -    '►       :  .  -  '        .      :    :•       '..    •  '//^ 

' :  iK  f|/4be  prddcfirt^eMe,  hoWev^r;  ih^  Wild  Pilrialt'^  fbcmd^!^' titiii^ 
ifoiid^CAiks)  ttoV  <^%  IB  thajtiDgbo^  of^Ifvdiii  ph))i^,  but  aisp  iii't&e 
''h^efhaaj^  tS  thtfH^nalaiya.nboiitotns,  and  Ms  pdsaea^d'of  all  t^ 
^iiabadiBiifliicsaf  primetal  iiide|H3iid^bc^  witlicmi  having  aakutattdtfaie 
nmilitnde  of  wolv^.<wjadiA)«^  tvUchoayiemMitta  seem  to^tfaiipk  mUkt 
I  ^mAmftmih^  r«tjiro}ftg  ^pfm  riacv^ijy  to  fraedonj..  Tbere  <i»  aoMbere 
/fPX  P<^m  fiafcei)  t^t  thqy  hmayrs  app^epUy  remablii^  io  Oiia.  i«- 
j  |fp^ti)ijiQ  p^  of  ,Ui^  pr^s^a^  growp.;  they  aasfx^Ui .  ii^  la]l^  nprnb^p, 

iffllti'^^ffiW^PR^^^'^^  '^."*'  W^^  ^^<^®  ^  totally  4iflferent. 

"^  IprqoA.jhe  wild  Parjah  ^  more  bulky  than  the  last  me^lippqd 

Mjecie^  biji  low  m  th^  legs,  and  assuming  the  jigure  of  li^fumapU  i  a^d 

;TO  taif  4^  a  middling  length,  'virithout  inu<jh  Aexibnily,  is  moiie  bushy 

'^ib'^e^d'tfaknat  the  bate  V  the  eats' ar^  erect,  pointed,  and  turned 

forward ;  the  eyes  hazel ;  the  density  cyTfilr  variei  according  to  laii- 

^namjkiM  4tit>HtmB  eok^^  df  the  whole  tik^y  is  ^otV^t  in  ^e  ^orth 

iMirftilthe  flD«rih,^lMfeftliek«eteiti^iit^ry  iii^,  h^tead^fonet^ft^^ 

-ittKfifpflhe«tipev-paii84    Tbeyaifesiidto  have  4ved»W9  upon  Ail -fi^ 

.wk^iliitklMlier  therefac  aiaolav  ksais'tfie'lower  jaw  is  Aotilni6t«tl. 

ilSUapMe^iadngpetieral  JO  ^igiilar  to  the  doinieatiib,Huit^if  it^wwno 

^lltHriM^Flaltod  lbat:t)u»j  existed  in  gteiit>  ntiwbeiB!  io  tbe  wildest 

iflf}^js$fAPt.tt^ih^ii)(th^  Himaloyafiy alt  pos6«ssipg  nnVovut- ^diQWft 

they  would  be  considered,  in  the  lower  provinces,  as  of  the  domestic 

breed,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  them  when  they  follow  armies.    The 

domestic  Pamfas,  horirever,  are  1^  ^imid^  gj^i^raUy  more  mixed  with 
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otbor  raees  of  dogs,  more  mangjr  about  the  skin,  and  variouefy  c(ioi|iia4 

in  the  fur,"* 

The  domesticated  Pariahs  of  l^odia  are,  inde^  a  very  xnix^l^ 
race,  sometimes  only  half  reclaimed,  a^d  fr^qaently  ex^ibjt  in  me^ 
outer  aspect  the  most  unequivocal  signs  of  degraaation*  Though 
noisy  aqd  cowardly,  they  are  not  without  a  certsun  degree  of 
sagacity,  and  are  consccjuently  trained  by  the  Sheckarees  to  th^ 
own  n^ode  of  sporting,  and  are  sometimes  employed  by  tjie  -vil- 
lagers in  their  hunts.  Bishop  Heber  was  forcibly  strvick  by 
finding  ^^  the  same  do^-like  and  amiable  qualities  in  these  ne- 
glectea  anjmals  as  i^  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  Kurope,'* 
They  are  frequently  in  a  condition  of  even  greater  stoglect  and 
wretchedness  than  those  of  the  Levant ;  and  Captain  William- 
son informs  us  th^^t  alligators  are  kept  in  the  ditches  of  son^  of 
the  Camatic  Forts,  and  that  all  the  Pariiji  dogs  foupd  withip 
the  walls  i^e  thrown  over  as  provision  for  thpse  maQy-tpo|hed 
monstars. 

The  Pariahs,  that  is  street  dog^  of  Egypt,  thoi^^gh  also  gre$utly 
degenerated  by  an  uncertain  sustenance,  and  frequent  intermix- 
ture with  ci;rs  of  low  degree,  still  retain  marKs  of  pure  i^nd 
ancient  blood,  referable  tq  tne  Akaba  grevhp.und  of  the  deserts^ 
a  large  and  savage  race,  much  pri^d  \>j  the  wandering  Be- 
douins, who  employ  it  in  the  chase  of  the  antelope,  anU  as  a 
gun^d  ^poi^  their  t^ts  ai^d  cattle.  TUi^  s^i^i^  pf  ga;o-h9Bad 
greatly  resembles,  in  its  general  form  and  character,  the  vefwe^ 
sentations  of  canine  animals  on  the  ancient  monuments  oi  Egypt. 
As  all  the  wild  species  have  the  ears  erect,  and  as  so  many  of  the 
domestic  races  have  these  parts  folded,  or  drooping,  it  has  been 
inferred  that  this  deflected  character  is  the  result  of  domestica- 
tion. There  are  figures  of  greyhounds,  and  other  dogs,  almost 
invariably  with  the  ears  erect,  on  the  Egyptian  catacombs  of  the 
Theban  kii^gSj  above  thire^  thousand  years  old,  lyhile  the  Greek 
sculptures  of  the  ^e  of  Pericles,  that  is  ;^ear^  a  thoiis%n4y?atB 
after  the  curliest  picturesn,  only  then  began  to  exhibit.  %t  eorre^? 
ponding  rac^  with  the  orgaps  of  hearing  half  defiepted.  The  an- 
cient Pe^aiw  sQulpt^res.  of  Ta)^ti  Boustan  (of  the  Parthif^i  era) 
^present  »o  dogs  with  drooping  ear^  Colo^nel  Haoulton  Smtl^ 
points  out  the  only  very  ancient  eastern  outline  of  a  dog  with 
completely  pendulous  ears,  in  an  Egyptian  huntins  scene,  pu^ 
lished  by  Caillaud,  and  taken,  it  is  believed,  from  the  catacomha 
above  referred  to.  In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  not  a  grey- 
hound, but  a  lyemer  {lymrney  a  thong)  or  dog  led  by  a  leal^  or 
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i^p  fope^  th^  sicoompanying  hunter  bearipg  iiis  bow  in  band. 
He  regards  it  as  representing  the  Elyinean  dog,  perhaps  first  in- 
trodaced  to  Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings,  or  brought  hoifie  by 
Sesostris,  after  his  expedition  to  the  Oxus.  It  may  be  said  gene- 
rally that  the  ears  of  domestic  dpgs  were  originally  upright  and 
pointed  in  all  th^  raee^  with  long  hair  and  a  sharp  muzzle  i  half 
erect  in  those  with  similar  beads,  but  Aoxt  bf^i?)  ^^d  pendulous 
in  the  blunter-headed  kinds. 

We  may  next  notice,  a^  in  some  ineasure  allied  both  to  th^ 
red  dogs  and  Dholes,  a  remarkable  wild  spepies  of  Australia, 
called  the  New  Holland  Dingho,— Cam?  Amtralasice  of  recent 
writers.  Some  maintain  that  it  is  at^  imported  specif,  and  the 
very  peculiar  zoology  of  the  great  southern  island  where  it  now 
occurs  does  not  discourage  Uiat  idea.  It  isi  perhaps  the  only 
link  ampng  the  larger  quadrupeds  which  in  anv  w'ay  connects 
the  animal  products  of  that  country  with  those  q{  other  regions ; 
and  its  anomalous  character  and  conduct  in  its  present  locality 
has  been  deemed  an  argument  in  favour  of  its  bemg  regarded  as 
an  imported  rather  than  an  indigenous  species.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  proof,  either  direct  or  traditional ;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  we  find  it  -where  it  is,  with  all  the  essential  attributes 
of  a  wild  animal.  It  is  found  over  all  Australia,  so  far  at  least 
as  we  have  actual  knowledge  of  that  terra  fere  incog^iUoy  and 
hnnts  either  in  pairs  or  in  small  families  of  five  or  six  together. 
It  is  a  large  ana  powerful  creature,  not  less  active  than  ferocious, 
and  when  attackmg  sheep  it  seems  to  delight  in  killing  as  many 
as  it  can,  more  from  an  inconsiderate  wantonness  than  the  crav- 
ings of  natural  hunger.  At  a  station  called  New  Billholm,  about 
170  miles  back  from  Sydney,  one  of  them  slew  15  fine  ewes  in  a 
sin^e  morning.  When  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  first  colonized 
by  European  shepherds,  the  flocks  there  also  suffered  m'eatly ; 
and  such  was  the  strategy,  as  well  as  fierceness  of  the  wild  dogs, 
that  neither  guards  nor  watch-fires  had  much  eifect.  Twelve 
hundred  sheep  and  lambs  were  carried  off  or  destroyed,  in  one 
settlement,  in  three  months :  seven  hundred  in  another. 

When  these  wild  creatures  fall  in  with  domestic  dogs  they  im^ 
mediately  devour  them,  and  in  such  onslaughts  they  are  ihucli 
more  courageous  than  wolves,  in  so  far  as  they  will  follow  sport- 
ing dogs,  no  doubt  from  the  most  malign  of  motives,  almost  to 
their  master's  feet.  A  Dingho,  brought  to  England,  the  man-^ 
ners  of  whicl]^  were  presnmed  to  have  been  greatly  amelionited 
by  a  long  voyage,  was  no  sooner  landed  than  it  sprung  upon  an 
unsuspecting  ass,  and  would  have  destroyed  it  on  the  spot  had 
no  one  come  to  the  rescue.  Another,  which  was  kept  in  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  of  Paris,  would  rush  at  the  bars  of  cages, 
even  when  h?  saw. that  the  inmate  was  a  jaguar,  a  panther,  or 
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a  bear-T-each  of  them  naturally  more  than  hia  match|  wbereKrer 
there  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour.  In  confinement,  these  anir 
ihals  have  been  described  as  being  for  the  most  part  mmte,  neither 
howling^  nor  barking,  nor  givmg  utterance  to  their  feelinci^ 
through  anj  other  medium  than  their  teeth.  Several  individufSi 
have  existed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoolojrical  Society  of  London^ 
for  many  ^ears,  and  have  never  acquired  tlie  bark  of  the  other 
dogs  by  which  they  are  surroundeo,  Mr.  Youatt^  however,  in- 
forms U8|  that  when  a  stranger  makes  hb  appearance,  or  when 
the  hour  of  fiseding  arrives,  the  howl  of  the  Dingho  is  the  first 
found  that  is  heara,  and  k  louder  than  all  the  rest.*  We  know, 
that  in  a  state  of  freedom,  they  give  forth,  from  time  to  time,  a 

£'  rolonged  and  melancholy  ciy.  In  spite  of  their  savage  nature 
seema  that  they  bear  a  strong  affection  to  each  other — ^a  good 
fiSgn  surely  both  of  man  and  beast  For  example^  Mr.  Oxley, 
surveyor-general  of  New  South  Wales,  records  as  follows ; — 

**  About  a  week  ago  we  killed  a  native  dog,  and  threw  his  body 
4n  a  small  bush ;  in  returning  past  the  same  spot  to-day,  we  fotrtid 
tfw  body  removed  three  or  four  yards  ttom  the  bush,  and  the  iemala 
m  a  dying  state,  lying  dose  beside  it ;  she  had  apparently  been  there 
from  tbe  day  the  dog  was  killed.  Being  so  weakened  and  emaciated 
a^  to  be  unable  to  move  on  our  approach,  it  was  deemed  mercy  to 
despatch  her.^f 

.  We  may  add,  that  the  Dingho  has  been  domesticated  by  the 
xkatives  in  their  own  wild  way,  and  aids  them  in  the  chase  ci  the 
emu  and  kangaroo.  It  is  said  to  breed  less  easily  with  the  com- 
mon dos  than  the  latter  does  with  the  wolf,  although  occasional 
ttnions  have  taken  place.  The  mixed  race  retains  much  of  the 
wild  Iiabits  of  the  jDingho.  Professor  Low  possesses  a  female 
vfhich  produced  a  litter  to  a  common  dog.  The  progeny  were 
handsome  and  playful,  but  by  no  means  remarkable  for  docility. 
They  inherited  the  natural  (usposition  to  dig  in  the  groimd,  as  if 
desirous  to  burroi;^  and  when  mere  puppies  began  to  attack 
ptouitry — a  habit  which  never  could  be  cured.}  Many  of  our 
riders  may  have  seen  a  fine  example  of  this  mixed  breed  in  the 
i^dinbuigh  Zoolo^cal  Gardens. 

We  do  not  deem  it  necessaiy  to  add  to  the  foregoinjg  examples 
of  the  existence  of  sufficiently  well-authenticated  wildanimab  of 
the  canine  race,  distinct  from  each  other,  and  living  in  a  state  of 
nature  more  or  less  remote  from  man  and  man's  dominion.  We 
have  numy  more  at  our  command,  but  the  subject  is  clear  enough 
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^^|M-^l"fn  t^fe'  -cottipliBX  -ftiid  itiultifarlou^  states  inwjircli  it  now 
txUts^edcli  ill  Jtt  bwil  w'ay  sd  wisely  subservient  .10  one  or  othejf 
Wthd  exigencies  of  its  litinian  lord  and  master,  lias  libt  tjeen  dej- 
1*^d'<5a^tial!y  efther  fi-om  nny  one  wild  species,  like  the  woli^  6f 
ftt'dr^  dii'dttly  from  any  siilgTe  redalhied  stock,  like  the  shepherd'4 
flog,  ^e  vast  and  varied  i^ange  of  character,  niental  and  phy-J 
Sic-ai^  MrWch  die  domesticated  kiiids  fexhibit,  demands,  as  k'wei-e^ 
it  tnore  (somprehcfifelve  as  well  as  oomplicited  origin;  iiid  ewej\ 
whiii  •W€(  Jvcep  In  Vie\v  the  6bvjous  i*elatibnship  which  thepatiira! 
ftfahtfcs  of  many  of  ;the  stibdaed  races  tear  t6  those  of  their  wil4 
ixllids,  it  is 'istiir  exti-emely  dlfficalt  ta  account  iPor  file  origin  bf 
itiariybP^x-pectcKar  breeds. "  But  of  course  the  difficulty  is  hojl 
6Wly  fh-eatly  ificireased,  but  rendered  altogether  ihsupehi1b!e,bji* 
aOTiftin^  ii^s^miyftf  rpther  *than  ti,  cortiptex  Source. '  V  '  * 
We"inu§t  bearin  mind,  that  cjtnfne'animals  being  more  com- 
pl^t^ly  ^Qder  the  dominion  of  man?  and  more  pejrsmally'(^tA^hed 
^xul  4evi>ted  to  him,  tha^  any  4>thejL\  beingsy  they  hav«: escpenonced 
gnwMr  .mod^fic9SfcioBs  IB  form  and  habits,  m  consequenoedf  itlnir 
MhsewMnoe^thtta  any  otbti*s.  The- great  migrdtcayiaioireiiiefitv 
^'idi&ien^  triboa  of.  the  knmalti  race^  each'Carrifin^  isntb"it  ime^ 
m6  jfuneefttaMiflheQllciiK^^ into' climbs  and eomitkie3iii'dome'mi»^ 
sure  foreign  to  their  original  constitution,  would  faaltu^lV'prb^ 
du^e  cjTQsses  from  oasual  contact  witjv  other  kinds;  apd  the;^ff- 
sprjx^g"  6f  $uch  unions^  as.  well  as  the  parents  wIucH  produpe^ 
tliem^  still  acted  on  hy  the  physical  influences  of  eacli  Jocality^ 
tlib  amount  and  nature  of  th^irfood,  th<e  hibitualmbdesof  Gfe  ot 
m^v  human  masters,  and  the  nature  of  the  education  bestqweA 
upon' them,  whether  by  precej)t  pr'exampl^,— these  and  otifer 
circumstances  would  constantly  ten(J  to  inci^ease  the  rapge  of, 
natural. variation,  till  the  different  ends  .of  the  soale  cameat  last- 
to  exhibit  creatures  of  such  different  external  and  instinctiv^- 
cbai^eters,  as  to  give  them  the  semblance  of  havipg.little  or  no* 
tfiinglefl  in  common.  It  must  also  be  borne  iu  mind,  that  not 
dtiXj  is.  an  individual  dog  capable  of, being  highW  instructed 
ihni&owii  vocation,  but  that  his  intellectual  attriautes,  as  woj^ 
may  call  them,  become  so  deeply  incorporated,  as  to  descena 
IrjT.  inheritance  to  aftor  generations,  each  bearing  within?? it 
t|ife  tafri^  impressibW  nature,  with  a  similar  power  of  handing, 
dowfi  to  posterity  a  still  move  refined  and  delicate  instinct^  jpro*' 
pc^donea  to  the  accomplishments  it  may  have  itself  acciuired  both. 
by  qescerit  and  tuition.  Hence  the  vahic  of  what  arc  called  ir^erf«^» 
aUd  the  dmost  Tlnfifciling  instincts  with  which  certain  weTl-boni 
dogs  enter  on  their  calling,  even  in  earliest  life,  and  perform 
their  proper  and  peculiar  functions  from  the  very  firsts  witli 
scafcet^  any  ihstruclions  from  their  master?. '  ^Vheii  tymhiefri- 
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Qfd;ccai^ai»a}  Swpa^  9nd  improved  or  more  accom«9od«iuig  jor 
ftiaotay  aoe  ikas  capable  of  oeing  communicated  by  iaheritaiifle^ 
and  when  the  immense  adYantages  arising  to  ourselfes  ii?om  9, 
jijidictoutf  selection  or  careful  combinalion  of  similar  or  dissimil^ 
asxiB  is  kept  in  yiew^  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in  tb^ 
ocrarse  of  age%  veij  distinct  and  strongly  contrasted  vnrietkf 
should  not.  only  ori^nate^  but  continue  and  increase. 

We  ad^it  tW  wis  intermixture  of  originally  distinct  specieS) 
Wch  aa  wolves,  wild  dogs,  Jackals,  and  others,  and  the  produce 
tlve  unbn  of  the  hybrid  o&iHing  with  each  otha*,  ia  oppos^  by 
a  physiological  dictum  maintained  by  many,  and  among  others 
hj  we  illustrious  John  Hunter,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  of 
{ilulosQphical  anatomists, — to  wit,  that  mule  animals,  or  the  d^ 
acei]bdanta  from  two  distinct  kinds,  are  not  tbemselvea  prolific 
Thi$  law  of  nature^  it  is  maintained,  has  been  instituted  with  ^ 
yiQW  to  prevent  that  confusion  which  would  arise  fix)m  the  iatei^ 
mingUng  of  species  in  a  state  of  nature, — a  conftiaion  speedily 
checiked  and  extinguished,  should  it  by  chance  occur,  uy  tlfe 
Wrennoss  of  all  hyorid  animals.  We  should  be  extremely  sony 
te.omiOBe  anv  law  of  nature,  and  do  not  mean  to  do  so  at  this  or 
imy  ^tuffk  time ;  but  with  the  facts  before  us  already  stated,  and 
apaany  mose  in  ret$n^y  we  maintain  that,  at  least  a^a  respects  dogs, 
it  is  QOt  a  law  di  nature  at  all»  As  we  cannot  bend  facts,  and  ]do 
not  desire  to  demolish  them,  in  order  to  suit  a  theory  to  whii^ 
they  are  resistant,  we  must  give  up  the  theory  itself,  by  whomso- 
ever it  may  have  been  maintainea.  In  doing  so^  we  of  course 
leave  others  to  form  their  own  opinion  from  the  facts  adduced, 
merely  reserving  to  ourselves  our  liberty  of  conscience  apd  right 
pf  private  judgment,  being  unwilling  to  be  coerced  against  our 
own  convictions  by  any  "  mightv  Hunter,"  or  the  dogmatical 
jfepetition  of  the  same  sentiment  by  others  of  less  renown.  We 
l^eUeve  that  in  the  unreclaimed  state^  although  tho  so-K:alled  law 
is  Qot  imperative,  the  practical  result  is  so  far  conformable^  thitt 
kybrid  animals,  themselves  extremely  rare,  either  do  not  breed 
at  ally  or  if  they  do,  both  they  and  their  progeny  speedily  disap^ 
pear,  in  consequence  of  their  mixed  characters  bemg  absorbed 
as  it  were,  by  the  prevailing  mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  par^it 
kind  around  them.  They  mrm  no  "  tyrant  minority,"  and  soon 
cease  to  exercise  any  influence  whatever  on  the  normal  or  un- 
mixed blood  by  which  they  are  encompassed.  But  in  a  state  of 
domestication,  the  condition  of  affairs  nas  undergone  a  change 
&om  the  voluntary  and  natural  to  the  forced  and  artificial,  and 
all  surrounding  circumstances  being  in  favour  of  the  encourage- 
ment of  hybrids^  thev  consequent^  increase  from  age  to  age, 
instead  of  becoming  almost  immediately  extiq)ated. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  subjugation  of  the  dog,  from 
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tAiSiittwt  fxmtcey  was  effleeted  at  a  rery  early  period  of  ib«f  hfaM 
torjr  of  man.  Indeed^  there  is  no  period  ci  that  hwtoiy,  eJtii^ 
the  earlieaft^  in  which  we  cannot  trace  him  as  tiW^re  or  leas  tM 
fHend  and  ally  of  the  human  race.  Along  trfth  the  bttM,  thA 
ttwn,  and  the  goat,  his  companions  in  servitude,  \ve  find  hirt  t^ 
presented  not  only  as  a  sign  in  the  heavens,  but.  honoured  hy 
a  place  in  either  hemisphere,  first  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
southern  Orion,  and  again  more  northerly  as  indicating  Siting 
the  briflhtest  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  heliacal  rising  of  which,  cor* 
responding  to  the  full  swelling  of  the  Nile,  marked  the  com^ 
mencement  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  year.  His  form  ia  ex*- 
hibited  on  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human  art, — ^in  the 
sombre  excavations  of  the  early  Indians,  the  mysterious  chamberi 
of  the  groat  Nilotic  sepulchres,  the  now  ruined  gloried  of  Persepo^ 
lis.  He  was  not  only  sculptured,  but  eons^rated,  saerifleed,  cH'^en 
adored  by  many  nations,  and  fomts  a  frequent  feattoe  1ft  the  my^ 
thok>gical  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Brit  one  remaA- 
able  exception  occurred  in  early  times,  which  has  no  doubt  mate^ 
rially  aTOCted  the  condition  of  many  of  the  existing  canine  raceH 
over  a  large  surface  of  our  globe.  The  worship  of  the  dog  was 
interdicted  to  the  Jews,  under  the  most  dreadful  denunciations ; 
he  waa  proclaimed  to  be  unclean ;  and  even  the  price  which 
might  be  obtained  for  him  was  classed  with  the  wages  of  siti,  and 
was  not  to  pollute  the  temple  of  the  living  God.* 

"  The  people  of  this  family,'*  observes  Professor  Xx)W»  "  adWlng 
to  the  letter  of  their  stem  laws  amidst  all  the  fortunes  of  their  unhappy 
race,  even  now  entertain  much  of  their  ancient  feelings  towards  thi^ 
gift  of  Providence.  Nay  more,  the  Arabs,  taught  by  an  impostor^ 
who  derived  much  of  what  he  taught  from  Jewish  usages,  have  oon^ 
eeived  somethiog  of  the  same  feelings  towards  this  creature.  But  the 
Arabs  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  dog  amid  their  ow^ 
wild  deserts  of  sand,  and  much  less  when  they  have  passed  beyona 
them ;  and  all  the  restraints  of  superstition  have  been  unable  to  pre» 
rent  the  freest  use  of  the  dog  in  the  countries  to  which  tlio  Arabiah 
Adth  has  extended*  Yet  every  where  in  countries  of  Mohammedlinai 
the  dog  is  regarded  as  somdthmg  unhallowed  aad  unclean*  The  true 
beliiiver,  indesd,  will  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  dog,  bat  he  will  not 
aflbrd  him  the  shdter  of  his  dwelling)  nor  admit  bJool  to  that  oompaf 
nionahip  for  which  Nature  has  fashioned  him.  Hence,  in  Mohamme* 
dan  countries,  the  dog  rarely  assumes  that  docility  whieh  he  elsewhere 
poBseases}  and  hence  much  of  that  multiplication  of  unowned  dogs  in 
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*  The  student  of  Scriptural  Zoology  will  no  doubt  also  bear  in  nind  the  U^ 
that  while  in  tiie  Sacred  Records  frequent  mention  is  made  of  nets  and  snares^  and 
of  the  pursnit  and  capture  of  wild  animals,  there  is  no  allusion  throngnont  thb 
iMe  of  the  Jewish  histoiy  to  tlie  uae  of  dofft  in  htmlingi 
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^ilQl^^f^  V>Kn9j  tvliivU  live  on.  0irUngo,  and  B)uire  with  the  IvaSDW  JOfA 
.^\^\ir^i  ^lie  laak,  of  removing  irapuriiiuB.    Thia,  indeed,  is  4ue  oijy 
u^t^  ip  Mobampicdan  fcclingi  for  nc  koow  tbnt  ^meUiin^  ?i,^e 
SfHUQ  kind  existed  from  the  earliest  tiroes  in  tlie  countries  0|f  the  Eap t, 
.even'in'jfcgyRl,  wliere  the  dog  was  venerated,  and  lu  Greece  during 
Hhe  Bgea  teruied  Heroic,  .  It  is  gcncnillj  believed  thiU  the  Wpdoos 
h«ve  licqjuired  ibe  fceJinga  of  their  Sfolianunedai}  tjninls  towards  the 
dogi  but  this  is  an  error.     The  Hindoos,  like  other  people  of  t^o 
.X^v^t,  ))iivQ  DumeToue  unowned  dogs  in  their  towns;  butallbaugh  \hey 
,  mo  restrained  by  feelings  connected  with  their  ideas  of  the  sanc- 
!loty  of  food,  from  admitting  the  dog  to  ihnt  familiarity  wTiich  is  cus- 
tomary widi  U8,  they  have  a  great  tondncss  for  him,  in  wlucR  i«»pect 
emhcvB  of  the  Caucasian  family  n^t'^fo- 
and  Moliammedana  alone  who  rpgwd 
allowed ;  but  it  is  not  they  alone  .wfto 
nd  ibe  sons  of  dogs^     For  the  people,  pf 
nrofit  llie  moat  by  tlie  services  t^  the 
riiatred  and  con(eiu|)t,  founded  on. what 
vile  and  hateful  in  his  al tributes.  ,  ^is 
lis  inniudence,  bis  quarrelsome  temp^, 
rniug,  have  furnished  us  vvilh  epillicla 
icr.    The  cause,  perhaps,  lies  lio  dee^i^r 
in  our  society,  wo  arc  able  to  observe 
perhaps  to  liiid  in  them  too  faithful  a 
*n.     Were  monkeys  to  Tire  amongst  i^b, 
o  find  in  tliem  similar  traits  of  chnrucler 
neighbours,  and  so  be  as  ready  to  S^ak 
iBon  of  ado^."* 
'^   'It  ii  not  oar  intention  to  ^iter  at  Uiis  tima  ictAthe'detwIed 
'*hisioty  of  tbe  domesticated  broeds.     Some  ktiowJedgfi  of  4]lmt 
'IjMtory  fflaj*  be  soilght  and  obtained,  so  far,  at  leasti  ns  bodka 
■lian^e  it^  finsm  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  iUtibl0,and 
!  froth  others  -ivhleh  we  need  not  name.    We  shall  conciade  «Tth 
'.abotlier  extract  froni  the  volume  last  quoted,  and  already  noticed 
']^,U3  iniore  at  length  in  a  preceding  Numbiep.  ' ',_ 

■'  -  *''SUt(^'aH'tlie  attributes  eftha  dog,  iJiose  whicbtecM  tl^iraotatlo 
'hftve^olaiRKd  albmlioia,-m-e  hisaUaoimKOt  to  mwi  in>gener^,jaiidifain 
'iAdyity«»lndiridaalBin  pArticular.  The  dog  vevy  Tarety,  aaidBwrer 
-ImlHuSeF  pMuiiar  ofavumEtanees,  seek*  to  gain  hie  natwali  liberty. 
J^e^gmfflTB,  \o  thesttUe  of&eedomjth&protaetidn  of  man,  and  lin^^ 
■^peitrourdwdliR^,  ovanwlten  be  is  sbonned  and  disoHneAliyas, 
'  When  hs  altachea  hma^  lo  any  ono,  all  his  eetionain£cW«lfc^tli« 
IndaiioB  is  one  whiok  bas a  foondation  in  the  afitctiona  of  tbe asinlfl, 
>'.luiil' dO«a  n<tt  TOry  with  the  degree  of  bemils  oonferrgd.  '>Tiie<dog 
UUatsfahresthe  lot  of  Ike  raisenible  ondpoori  id  no  lees'.faiAAil^thait 
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aifollicr  that  6tiJoyi  all  tkat  can  ^tJfy-tlie  iseftses.    The'f^iis.'Ali'bfcr^, 

^iflfio  i'ears  up  his  little  fkvourite  m  his  cahiri  of  mud,  ati^  Mi^iH^i^  ^(h 

tt  h^s  seantj  crust,  has  a  friend  as  tfue  as  he  who  had  en^'e^iiii^'nliuh- 

'  dance  t6  ^beistow.     Release,  from  the  cord  of  the  blind  l)Cggat,  the  drtg 

'that  i^ds  him  from  door  to  door,  and  ^vill  he  follow  ycwr  A  ^tdp'fer 

"all  with  which  you  can  tempt  his  senses?  Confine  liira  in  jrotlrmmi- 

'sioD,  and  feed  him  with  the  waste  of  plenteous  repasts,  and  lethisfor- 

'Ibrti  companion  approach  jour  door  to  crave  a  scrap  of  food,  and  the 

dbg  iriB  fly  to  him  with  fidelity  unshaken,  and  botrad  with' 'joy  to  4e 

'  allowed  once  more  to  share  his  miserable  lot.    Again  and  again  1)n» 

''the  dog  of  the  humblest  and  poorest  remained  filithfnl  to  the  la^  aiid 

laid  himself  down  to  die  on  the  gra\'e  of  his  earliest  fKend.  '    '! 

, '     "  Recently,  a  poor  boy  in  a  manufacturing  town  hiac^  6ontrivecI,'ft6tn 

'  Mff  hard  earnings,  to  rear  up  a  little  dog.    The  boy,  as  h^  "was  priss- 

*'!ri]j  Along  to  his  daily  work,  was  struck  down,  and  dreadfully  jmnimefi, 

by  the  fell  of  some  Scaffolding.     He  was  carried  on  a  shiitter,'niafi- 

■gied  and  bleeding,  to  an  hospital  near,  attended  by  thcj  dbg.  '  Whten 

^'^0  waa  brought  to  the  door,  the  dog  endeavoured  to  enter 'dong' with 

'  l^(m ;  but  being  shut  out,  he  laid  himself  down.    Being  driven  beycnid 

^  the' outer  gate,  he  went  round  and  round  the  walls,  searching  for  tcckj 

'  opening  by  which  he  could  enter.     He  then  lay  doWtt  at  the  giitc, 

\  watdiing  every  one  who  entered  Avith  wistful  eyes,  as  if  ini^lortig'  ufl- 

inittance.    Though  continually  repulsed,  he  never  left  the  jtfedricts 

nfcht  or  day,  and  even  before  the  wounded  boy  had  bfenihed  *hii5l  Ittit, 

ite  faithful  dog,  striick  with  total  paralysis,  had  ceased 'to  Bv^.  '  Kia 

'.weir  known  that  the  soldiers  of  the  French  levies  were  oftert  mei^ 

'boy's,  brought  from  their  country  homes,  to  undergo  at  once  sU  the 

rigours  of  the  service.    They  were  often  abc6mpanied  by  Wfeir  little 

!  d^i  .whofoUoifedlihem  us  beat  they  coiild;    Ofteoi  a^  Ibeicar- 

t.nlige.pf  fi  ^e^peiAto  field,  these  dog^  have  been  found  atretpbedj^n 

^  (he  mangled  bo(kea  of  th^r  youthful  friends.    A  Freqcli  oSca*,  fic^- 

{.t^Iy  WQunded  in. the  fields  was  found  with  his  dpg  by.  hi^  ^ide*  .An 

^lfdt^Q^)t  having  been  n^e  to  8.eize  a  military  decoration  on  the  ofca^t 

j  of*  ^9  fallen  otfiper,  the  dog,  as  if  conscious  how  iauch  his  master  had 

Valued  it,  sprung  ftercely  at  the  assailants.     An  unfortunate  solcliii', 

condemned  for  some  offenccj  to  die,  stood  bandaged  before  his 'com- 

oradeflfippokitedto  giv«  the  £ital  volley,  >«hen  hia  dogia  btnuttful  spaniel, 

''iTbMied.fwildlyfarwvurd,  fiew  into  hia  arms  to  liek  his  faecv  and*  ibr>a 

iniMntoA  intepmpted  the  aad  solemnity.    The  conifadea»  with  toaiatn 

.  4MDh  bjrea^.  gav&  Uke  volley^  «nd  the  two  friends  fell  to^iherv  A  y onAk- 

'•.-iU'donaeript^  oevendy  wounded  in  tho  terrible  field  4tf£ylaitr«ia^«irir- 

-xiedf t6 vthe. hoapital  Mnon^st  hundreda  of  hia  foUowa*..  MHnyrdbja 

t^nfterinniB^ili  littbdog  had  found  itaiwagr,  no  one  knew  howv  ioio  the 

.iplooc^'  arid amongat the  wounded^ thedying, and Ihedead^  hadeeardliid 

^ebt'MAeail^tfiriend*  -  Tbe  Ikinting  boy  wBa  found  by  the  aitmidHfka 

iivithilMdog  bcaide  him  licking  hia  handa.    The  youth 'SocBiibt^atkid 

hia  last,  and  a  kind  comrade  t3ok  charge  of  the  dog:  but  the  nnimnl 

would^sktif  no *tbod,  pined  iiway,  and  shortly  died.   AndirTiKJOsaud 
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oAtf  examples  migbi  be  given  of  an  affection  in  thid  creatuH  unal« 
iered  by  changes  of  fortune^  and  enduring  to  the  last/** 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  unfortunate  pilgrim  of  Helvellyn| 
and  of  hid  faithful  dog — faithful  even  in  death — immortalized 
alike  by  the  Bard  of  Chivalry  and  the  Laurel-honouring  La** 
reateT  We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Youatt  in  his  opinion, 
that  while  poverty  may  drive  from  a  cold  hearth  man^  a  compfr^ 
nibn  of  our  happier  hours^  it  was  never  known  to  diminish  th^ 
lo^  of  one  OHune  attendant 
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Abt,  in, — 1.  General  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the 
labouring  Populatioti  of  Great  Britain,  rresented  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

8.  Report  of  Health  of  Towns  from  Select  Committee  qfffouee  of 
Cfommone* 

In  one  of  thd  volumes  of  the  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education,  of  which  one  or  more  now  appears  annually,  we 
fin4  a  Report  from  one  of  the  English  inspectors  on  tlie  state  of 
etiuqatioD  in  No^lk^and  another  mm  the  pen  of  one  of  the  Scotch 
inspectors  on  the  educational  state  of  the  county  of  Haddington^ 
The  educational  contrast  of  these  two  agricultural  counties,  lying 
within  a  few  hours^  sail  of  each  other,  is  remarkable.  The  county 
of  Norfolk  is,  like  Haddington,  a  rich  agricultural  county.  It 
contains  not  less  than  750  parishes,  more  than  two^thirds  of  the 
number  of  parishes  in  all  Scotland.  The  average  population  of 
these  750  parishes  is  little  more  than  500  souls;  and  its  parish 
churches  lie  $o  close  to  each  other  as  to  appear  at  evenr  turn  of 
the  road  or  of  the  coast.  In  such  a  state  of  ecclesiastical  suffi- 
ciency, one  would  have  expected  the  intellectual  and  moral 
returns  to  have  been  amongst  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Norfolk  would  have  been  a  great  moral  and  intellectual 
garden.    What  says  the  inspector  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 

*'  Very  few  adults  of  either  sex  can  read  or  write.  An  opinion 
pralrQils,  that  Aose  who  remain  of  the  preceding  generation  more 
€<H|HfK>Qly  possessed  those  aeqoisitionB.  A  female  has  officiated  as 
derk  in  a  parish  for  the  last  two  years,  none  of  the  adnli  males  beingr 
able  to  read.  In  another  parish  the  present  clerk  is  the  only  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  labettrer  who  can  read*    In  another,  of  400  seals,  when 

^  Domedkated  Jnimafr,  p.  693.J 
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the  ]»B8eni  school  was  established  two  years  ago,  no  labourer  coald 
read  or  write.  A  Dissenting  minister  addressing  a  small  congregation; 
was  lately  interrupted  by  a  cry  of  ^  Glory  be  to  your  name  V  He  im- 
mediately repressed  the  cry,  explaining  that  such  language  eould  bd 
Qsed  only  to  the  Deity.  The  answer  was<^<  Then  glory  be  to  both  of 
you  r  This,"  says  the  inspector,  "  I  have  too  much  reason  to  beHevB 
is  a  dutracteristic  &ct,  the  suppression  of  which  would  therefore  dis« 
guise  the  truth."— ifihutes  ofC,  o/C.  on  Educ.  1840-41. 

We  need  not  quote  any  part  of  the  Haddington  Report*  Of 
no  party  no  rural  part  of  Scotland,  from  John  o'  Groat's  Hause 
to  tne  Mull  of  Galloway,  could  such  an  anecdote  be  told  as  a 
characteristiG  fact.  The  Church  in  Scotland  has  nowhere  flo 
failed  in  her  great  duty  as  the  educator  of  the  people.  But  let 
us  rejoice  with  trembling.  It  is  said  of  the  capercailzie^  the 
cock  of  the  north,  which  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane  is  again 
seeking  to  restore  to  the  wogds  of  Scotland,  that  when  he  crows 
he  shuts  his  eyes,  and  the  German  sportsman  chooses  the  moment 
of  his  crowing  to  take  his  aim  and  bring  him  down  from  hia 
perch.  Low  as  the  education  of  letters  is  in  the  ecmntjr  of 
Norfolk,  not  so  is  the  education  in  those  physical  and  social 
habits  which  preserve  and  promote  health  and  home-httpptnesSy 
and  inspire  self-respect.  Of  the  habits  of  the  poo^  Norwich 
weavers,  very  little,  if  at  all,  above  the  weavers  of  Paidey  in 
the  amount  of  their  weekly  earnings,  the  aame  inspector  ikm 
writes:— 

*^  One  marked  and  favourable  peculiarity  even  amongst  the  poorest 
Norwich  weavers,  is  their  strict  attention  to  cleanliness  and  decency 
in  their  dwellings — ^a  token  of  self-respect  and  a  proof  of  ideas  and 
habits,  of  which  the  severest  privations  in  food  and  dress  did  not  seen! 
to  be  able  to  deprive  them.  Their  rooms  might  be  destitute  of  all  the 
necessary  articles  of  furniture,  but  the  few  that  remained  were  eleani 
the  walk  and  staircases  whitewashed,  the  floors  carefully  swept  and 
wa^ed,  the  court  or  alley  cleared  of  every  thing  offensive,  the  childiea 
wearing  shoes  and  stockings,  howev^  sorry  in  kind,  and  the  clothes 
not  ragged,  however  incongruously  patched  and  damed«  '  dewii" 
ness  and  propriety,'  said  one  man« '  are,  in  spite  of  our  pQved/j  t)^e 
pride  of  Norwich  people,  who  would  hav€  noMng  to  say  to  4brty  f^A". 
houn^  " 

Let  us  now  see  "what  an  Engli^man  says  of  GlasMW  and  its 
wynds.  Mr.  Symonds,  the  (government  Oommimoiieri  Auri 
describes  the  filth  of  our  Scottish  towns : — 

"  The  wynds  in  Glasgow  comprise  a  fluctuating  population  of  froni 
15,000  to  30,000  persons.  This  quarter  consists  of  a  labyrinth  of 
lanes;  out  of  which  numberless  entrances  lead  into  small- squai'e  eeurts^- 
and  with  a  dunghill  reeking  in  the  centre.  Revolting  as  was  the  out» 
ward  appearance  of  these  places,  I  was  little  prepared  for  the  filth  and 
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d^tiiution  within.  In  some  of  their  lodgii^-rooms  (visited  at  n^l) 
ve  found  a  whole  layer  of  human  beings  littered  along  the  floor,  some* 
times  fifteen  and  twenty,  some  clothed  and  some  naked ;  men>  wotnea, 
and'children  huddled  promiscuously  together ;  their  bed  consisted  of 
b  layer  of  musty  straw,  intermixed  with  rags..  There  was  generally 
IHtk  eir  no  furniture  in  those  places  ;  the  sole  article  of  comfort  was  a 
fire.  Thieving  and  prostitution  constitute  the  main  sources  of  the 
revemie  of  this  population.  No  pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  purge  this 
Atigeaii  Pandemonium — this  nucleus  of  crime,  filth,  and  pestilence, 
existing  in  the  second  city  of  the  empire.  These  wynds  constitute  the 
St.  Giles  of  Glaflgpw ;  but  I  owe  an  apology  to  the  Metropolitan  Pan- 
demonium for  the.  oomparison.  A  very  extensive  inspeetioii  of  the 
lowest  districts  of  other  places,  both  hci*e  and  on  the  Continent,  nevor 
presented  any  thing  half  so  bad,  either  in  intensity  of  pestUence  pUysi- 
cal  and  moral,  or  in  extent  proportioned  to  the  population.'! 

Before  a  Coounittee  of  the  House  of  Comofions,  tjie  same 
gentleman  said — ^^*It  is  my  firm  i^elief  that  penuiy,  dirt  ami 
xnisery;  drunkenness,  disease  and  crime,  culminate  in  Glasgow  ^to 
a  pitch  unparalleled  in  Great  Britain." 

'  To  complete  the  picture  of  the  coneentratod  filth  and. phvBtcal 
degradation  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow^  it  is  only  necessary  to  aad  the 
facts  which  the  last  census  brought  to  light — that  in  the  parish 
of  BlackiiiarSy  in  that  city,  the  population  had  increased  within 
die  last  ten  years  40  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Gorbals,  another 
parish,  above  ?0  per  cent.,  although  there  have  been  fiaw  if  any 
new  erections.  These  two  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  d»> 
sc^nt  of  the  Glasgow  poor  to  the  minimum  of  air,  light,  and 
space,  on  whicli  human  beings  can  live  and  multiply.  Wo  ho^ 
lieve  that  the  same  huddling  and  crowding  of  hmnan  beings 
together  is  going  on  from  baato  worse  in  all  our  Scottish  towns^ 
Mueh  talk  uiere  has  been — but  nothing  has  yet  been  doneeither 
t)  stay  or  to  abate  the  evil.  Tho  moral  and  physical  vims  is 
^in^  on  accumulating  and  conc^trating  in  the  poorer  ports  of 
all  bur  Scottish  towns^  one  day  to  burst  forth  in  fearful  retalia^ 
lion  upon  the  classes  by  whose  sufferance  and  apathy  these  things 
are  so.  Not  Ireland,  but  our  own  neglected  towns  threaten  one 
day  to  become  the  pest-hou3es  of  Great  Britain,  and  out  of  our  nan 
tional  sins  Providence  will  bring  forth  national  suffering  and  puii- 
Ubment  as  upon  uuhanny  Ireland.  The  most  miserable  novels  and 
clachoDs  in  our  Higniands  are  placed  in  situations  to  be  swept 
by  theiwind  and  rain  of  heaven ;  and  tlie  want  of  a  free  circnlatioh 
Qf  the  vital  air  within,  is  compensated  by  the  mountain  breeze 
withotit.  .But  in  the  wynds  and  rennels  and  closes  of  oiu'  Scot- 
tish towns  the  air  without  is  often  as  fetid  and  offensive  as  thp 
air  within;  and  ere  you  come  under  the  roofs  of  the  pocf 
in  their  courts,  closes  or  lobbies,  you  are  breathing  a  stagnant 
a!lid tiiiwholesomc  atmosphere,    jso  doubt,  the  inmates  of  thow 
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wTnds  fife  accastomed  to  it,  as  some  are  said  to  accustom  them- 
selves to  poisons,  which  yet  destroy  ere  the  hardening  process  is 
terminated.  No  donht,  the  inmates  of  snch  dwelling  cease  to 
think  or  feel-  conscious  of  any  inconvenience ;  but  does  this  un- 
consciousness diminish  their  power  to  depress  the  spirits,  weaken 
the  springs  of  life,  or  destroy  the  digestive  powers?  While 
sinking  into  insensibility  to  this  as  to  Uieir  other  miseries^  how 
many  children  under  the  hardening  process  pine  and  die  I  How 
silently  does  the  fetid  atmosphere  around  undermine  the  vi- 
gour of  youth  or  manhood,  sow  the  seeds  of  prematiu^  decay, 
and  render  the  resource  of  strong  drink  little  less  than  a  physical 
necessity  I 

But  pass  the  miserable  court,  stair,  and  lobby,  and  look  in 
upon  toe  crowd  assembled,  after  work  hours,  m  one  narrow 
apartment.  Are  these  the  Iwmea  of  the  poor?  To  call  them 
imnes  is  a  mockery — dormitories — lodging-houses — ^not  homes. 
Men  and  women  doomed  to  such  a  life,  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
our  criminal  laws.  The  jail,  the  bridewell,  and  the  hulks  at^ 
more  desirable  abodes.  Our  jails  are  palaces  in  cleanliness  and 
comfort  to  these  dwellings  I  The  inmates  of  such  lodging-houses 
learn  to  fortify  themselves  against  their  own  remaining  sensibility, 
cherish  an  intense  selfishness,  practise  on  others  the  arts  practised 
mi  themselves^  and  human  nature  sinks  into  the  lowest  state  of 
•ninialism,  with  appetites  and  passions  inflamed  by  alternate 
want  and  indul^nlT 

But  not  only  is  the  contrast  wortlrv  of  attention  between  the 
iowm  of  Scotland  and  England.  The  contrast  extends  to  the 
pfaysieal  condition  and  habits  of  large  portions  of  the  mining 
population*--to  the  Scottish  colliers,  for  instance,  now  become  an 
extensive  and  important  class,  scattered  throughout  the  wealthiest 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  attention  should  have  been  long  sinc5 
directed  to  their  condition.  Mr.  Tremenheere,  the  Government 
Cknmmssioner,  speaking  of  the  mining  population  of  Scotland, 
sj^ys — 

'  ^^  I  ktive  felt  ealled  upon  to  notice  the  following  marked  peculiarities 
of  their  general  hahits  and  condition,  namely,  their  excessive  use  of 
anient  spirits,  the  extreme  neglect  of  personal  cleanliness  (not  one 
Scottish  collier  in  a  hundred  ever  washing  his  whole  body,  thotigh 
Becessarily  bs^  black  as  the  coal  he  works),  the  usually  diily  state  of 
the  coUioTB'  houses,  within  and  without,  their  absurd  restrictions  upon, 
^ch  othcr^s  labour,  and  the  early  age  (usually  about  forty-five)  at 
which  they  lose  their  vigour,  and  die.  It  may  be  useful  to  put  in  eott«- 
trast  ^vith  this  tJie  opposite  habits  and  results  among  the  English  and 
tVelsh  colliers  and  miners  of  this  extensive  mineral  district  of  South 
Wales.  Here  it  is  not  spirits  that  are  used  to  excess,  but  Ikm^  only, 
-As  regards  pcrsonfvl  clcanlinc?3,  no  colb'er  in  this  district  omits  to  wf5\\ 
hhnself  all  o\'er  evei*y  day  after  liis  labour.     Their  houses  arc,  within, 
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almost  maventilly  clean  and  comfortable ;  and  where  there  is  any  op- 
pcnrtunity  of  keeping  the  spaces  before  them  tidy  and  decent,  it  is  not 
omitted.  The  coUiers  and  miners  of  this  district  usually  preserve 
their  vigour  till  near  fifty-fivCf  and  a  large  per  c^tage  may  be  found 
capable  of  doing  a  good  day's  work  at  sixty.  •  ,  •  •  The  houses 
of  the  Scotch  mining  population  are  usually  deficient  in  much  needful 
accommodation  within  and  without,  the  spaces  about  them  also  show- 
ing no  regard  to  cleanliness ;  the  dirty  habits  of  the  children  being 
uncontrolled  by  their  parents  or  any  one  else." 

So  long  ago  as  1813,  Mr.  Bald,  then  of  Alloa  and  lately  en« 
gineer  of  the  Clyde  Trust,  published  a  general  view  of  the  coal 
trade  of  Scotland,  in  w^hich  he  exposed  a  system  of  female  labour 
practised  in  the  collieries  of  Scotland,  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  the  lowest  form  of  Christianity,  alike  brutalizing  to 
soul  and  hody,  and  bom  which,  to  the  female  colliers^  there  was 
lio  possibility  of  self-delirerance.  Yet,  amidst  the  silence  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  Dissenters,  this  system  of  female 
labour  continued,  unaltered,  until  Lord  Ashley's  Committee  ex* 
posed  the  evil,  and  applied  a  Parliamentary  remedy. 

Whatever,  therefore,  be  the  superiority  of  our  working  popu^ 
latton  in  the  edueation  of  letters,  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to 
tlie  deplorable  fact  that  this  educati(m  of  letters  has  been  wholly 
tmable  to  prevent  the  masses  in  our  towns  from  sinking  into  a 
physical  state  in  house  and  person  which  to  an  Englishman,  evea 
to  a  Norwich  weaver,  earning  only  seven  shillings  a-week,  were 
unbearable.  If  Enfi^and  still  wants  schools  for  Uie  education  of 
letleiFS,  she  has  homes  for  the  higher  education  of  domestic  habita 
and  tastes,  and  for  nursim;  into  strength  the  best  (feelings  and 
sweetest  affeotiona  of  the  haman  heart.  The  physical  training 
of  the  Scottish  population  has  been  neglected.  The  educatiozi 
of  degrading  and  every-day  circumstances  is  proving  more  than 
a  matdi  for  a]l  the  intellectual  and  moral  advantages  of  the 
uation,  and  we  are  vainly  imagining  that  school  training  is  to 
counteract  the  training  of  homes  and  neighbourhoods,  tnat  are 
strangi^rs  to  cleoenoy  and  comfort.  If  all  Scotsmen  get  a  smat- 
tering of  learning,  and  are  able  to  talk  and  dilute  better  than 
any  poverty-striken  and  fallen  population  in  Great  Britain,  what 
avails  at  except  to  make  them  the  moro  intensriy  to  feel  and  re- 
sent  their  miseries?  The  schoolmaster  has  been  abroad  among 
the  Scottish  as  be  never  was  among  the  English  masses-*-but 
what  has  he  done  to  elevate  the  tens  of  thousands  in  our  crowded 
cities  and  manufacturing  villages  in  the  scale  of  humanity  ?  Has 
he  trained  them  to  wash  their  persons  or  to  cleanse  their  dwell- 
ings— ^to  prefer  air  and  light  to  darkness  and  corruption  I  Has 
he  made  any  homes  to  smile,  or  rendered  tlie  poor  man's  fireside 
")  most  attractive  spot  in  all  the  poor  man's  world  i    If  he  has,^ 
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not  cleatided  even  the  oalside  of  the  man,  how  shall  wo  hope  ha 
has  elevated  the  inner  man ;  and  if  he  has  not  been  able  toTonse 
him  out  of  the  filth,  indolencei  and  apathy  of  his  animal  degra-^ 
dation,  how  can  we  hope  that  he  is  permanently  elevated  in  liis 
ipiritual  character  I  A  little  while  ago,  the  schoolmaster  abroad 
was  to  do  every  thing  for  the  poor  man.  It  was  only  needful  to 
count  the  proportions  at  school,  or  enumerate  the  readers  and 
writ^iv  and  arithmeticians,  to  know  the  measure  of  the  wellbeing 
of  the  people.  But  did  we  succeed  in  coaxing,  bribing,  or  perse- 
cuting all  the  children  in  all  the  wynds,  lanes,  and  closes  of 
Iklinburgh,  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Paisley,  to  school,  and  in  se* 
curing  to  them,  to  the  full  measure,  the  Scottish  education  of  mere 
letters,  or  if  you  will,  of  intellectual  superiority  to  the  boors  of 
Norfolk,  what  would  they  be  the  better  I  Man  is  not  onlj  what 
the  schoolmaster  makes  him,  but  much  more  what  the  daily  and 
hourly,  the  thousand  nameless  influences  of  the  sights  and  sounds 
of  his  home  and  neighbourhood  make  him ;  and  to  oppose  only 
the  schoolmaster,  or  ev^i  the  schoolmaster  and  pastor,  to  the 
constant  daily  and  hourly  influences  and  training  of  dwellings 
and  neighbourhoods  divested  of  all  that  can  cheer  or  elevate 
human  lyings,  is  to  oppose  the  force  of  a  torrent  by  a  few  twiffl^ 

Some  time  ago,  the  author  of  this  article  visited  one  of  tha 
efaief  mercantile  towns  of  England  with  a  view  to  make  a  com-* 
pariaon  between  the  dwellings  and  habits  of  labouring  classes  ia 
oor  Scottish  and  English  towns,  and  by  a  renewed  inspection  of 
both,  was  satisfied,  with  Mr.  Symonds,  that  the  population  of  the 
Scottish  towns  have  reached  a  lowar  depth  in  physical  degrada« 
iim  than  the  w(Arst  of  the  English  towns,  and  that  to  Glasgow 
and  to  Edinburgh  justly  belong  the  bad  preeminence^  We  were 
struck  with  the  superior  air  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorest  even 
in  Manchester  and  Bolton.  The  shameful  parts  of  these  towns 
seemed  less  shameful  than  the  shameful  parts  of  ours.  In  Biiv 
min^am,  the  superiority  of  the  physical  habits  of  the  operativii 
population  is  still  more  striking*  The  majority  of  its  working 
classes  live  in  6el£<x)ntained  houses,  comparatively  few  in  garrets 
<^  cdlars ;  and  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  wear  an  air  of  comfort 
which  is  rarely  to  be  seen  in  our  Scottish  towns.  The  back 
courts,  instead  of  presenting,  as  in  Scotland,  accfumolations  of 
lefose  and  pools  or  water,  are  levelled,  paved,  and  flagged ;  so 
that  the  nnallest  soil  is  perceptible,  and  both  the  inhabitants  and 
the  authorities  seem  more  alive  to  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
both  to  private  and  public  wellbeing — ^the  value  of  air  and  water 
— ^tfae  education  of  tne  brush  and  besom. 

The  first  step  towards  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poor, 
and,  with  their  dwellings,  their  personal  and  domestic  habits,  is 
to  bring  thou  aad  their  habitations  into  daylight.    Ab  the  briW 
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liantjgas-fight  of  our  streets  has  dispersed  the  dap^gers.pjf  1^|f|  jijghf, 
'and  ipendered  them  safe  to  the  if^assenger  at  t|ie.aea4  Qtj\i^%]^ 
:the  free  air  and  light  of  heaven  let  in  u^on  the  labyrinth  pfi^T^^s 
and  closes,  will  disperse  the  filth  and.  impurities  of  the  dv^)Ui^ 
of  jflie  poor,    3ury  the  best  and  most  not£d)Ie  houseir^if^  th^ti  ja 
Scottish  town  contains,  in  a  vennelor  close,  s^id  her  noti€m^>of 
.cleanliness  and  decency  rapidly  degenerate.    She  .won't. clean 
wheie  all  may  soii,  of  which  no  one  will  have  the  praise,  op*  tik^fH^y 
and  where  n9  one  better  ttayi  herself  passes  py/     ^ut  tl(](e 
the  most  ordinary  housewife  out  of  one  of  these  vennels  and,iiy^ 
ptoried  houses,  and  place  her  in  her  own  '  self-contained^  [hoose, 
however  humble,  with  her  own  lobby  and  her  own  front^pop'^iiri 
,th^  eye  of  every  passer  by,  her  ideas  of  cleanliness  and  d^pf^(»r 
undergo  a  rapid  improvement,  and  the  love  of  her  qwj^l  )l;uMp,^- 
stead  prevails  over  apathy  and  indolence.    Cleanliness  is  ^  sqq^il 
'virtue,  and  to  be  practised  must  have  eyes  upon  it,  ai^d  b^  ^eiQ|i 
'not  only  by  those  with  whom  we  are  most  wimiliar,  bu^  by  the 
eye  of  uje  stranger,  to  whom  first  appearances  are  every  things 
.  A  glance  at  the  height  of  the  houses,  seldom  abovje  two  stones, 
at  the  width  of  the  streets— ^the  unoccupied. lanes^  open  lit.bqtli 
ehdSj,  behind  every  street — the  better  provision  for  (^aio^gP  and 
'seweragje,  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  of  thp  superiority  ;9f 
the  English  towns  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  ^ua  i4,  all  the 
ordinary  means  of  domestic  decency  and  comfort,    "[^h^, number 
x)f  self-contained  houses  o(5cupied  by  the  workipg*-classes  of  !Eng- 
;land  is  a  beautiful  feature  of^Enghsh  superiority.    The  effect,  ^f 
Vthe  sel^K^ontained  house  in  awakening  emulation  in  neatness  ^an^ 
.cleanliness  throughout  a  whole  neighbourhood,,. is. very, nptipe- 
able.  ..^le  well-washed  steps  apd  lobbies,  and  th?  never-failipg 
white  curtain  and  flower-box  discover  the  int<?rest  e^ch  hou^irifij 
.^  takes  in  the  hppour  of  her  own  hwne ;  while  the  three,  fpu^i  a^ 
'  five-storiedhouses  of  the  Scottish  towns,  with  their  cotnm^tn,  closer, 
stairs,  and  lobbies,  are  fatal  to  emulation,  and  lead,  to  nothjUpg 
but  a*  uniformitv  of  filth  I    The  streets  and  lanes  of  the.pppr, 
instead  of  running  parallelto  each  other,  with  free  spaces  ^^ 
hind^  consist^  in  the  Scottish  towns,  of  a  front  line  of  awelling?, 
beyond  which  lie  a  mass  of  houses  accessible  by  closes  or  coiptf, 
without  any  thoroughfare.     The  front  steadings  form  a  line  of 
]  defence  against  the  air  and  light  of  heaven,  more  imp^nett^bl^,^o 
Vie  agencies  of  health  than  the  British  squares  at  Waterloo,, >to 
'^the  cavalxy  of  [France.     The  closes  and  courts  by  which  they  9ase 
a^pprbached,  it  is  no  one's  business  to  keep  clean.    The  coipmo^ 
stair  and  common  lobby,  like  other  commons,  having  tpom^nj' 
mistresses,  are  as  much  neglected  as  if  they  had  non^  at  all.;\a,jpfl 
tl\e,four  and  five-storjed  houses  pf  Scotland,  by  quenching  emu- 
lation, tend  to  reduce  the  best  housewife  to  the  level  of  the  worst. 
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These  neglected  wynds  and  courts  become  the  nurseries  of  fever 
iumI  smalI-iK)x  to  the  rest  of  the^city.  One  family  attacked,  the 
diaeade  passes  from  inmate  to  inmate,  and  from  house  to  house^ 
until  it  exhaust  its  virulence  by  exhausting  its  bare  and  squalid 
victims.  Here,  too,  fever  lingers  after  forsaking  hedthier  loea- 
lities^  ready  to  break  forth  ahew  on  every  return  of  this  periodic^ 
sctmri^  of  Glasgow. 

Of  the  intimate  connexion  between  filth  and  fever,  we  sliall 
•ftlkrtr  Dr:  Southwood  Smith,  Physician  to  the  London  Fevqr 
•Hospital,  in  his  Report  in  1838  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
to  sj)eak  t — 

'     •*  The  exhalations  which  accumulate  in  close,  ill-ventilated, 
amt  crowded  apartments  in  the  confined  situations  of  densely 
populated  cities,  where  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  removal  of 
;  jmtrtfying  and  excreinentitious  substances,  consist  chiefly  of  ani- 
*  ttial  matter.     Such  exhalations  contain  a  |)oison  which  produces 
^fever  of  the  typhwd  character.     There  are  situations  in  which 
tiie  poison  generated  is  so  intense  and  deadly,  that  a  single  in- 
spiration of  it  is  capable  of  producing  instantaneous  death ;  there 
lare  others  in  which  a  few  inspirations  of  it  are  capable  of  de- 
stroying life  in  from  two  to  twelve  hours  ;  and  there  are  others, 
aj?aii)>  as  in  dirty  and  neglected  ships — in  damp,  crowded,  and 
'ftlthy*  gaols — ^in  the  crowded  wards  of  ill-ventilated  hospitals, 
'flllea  with  persons  labouring  under  malignant  surgical  diseases, 
"'and  some  fonns  of  t)rphus  fever — in  the  crowded,  filthy,  close, 
'ttin^htiiated,  damp,  niidraiiied  habitations  of  the  poor,  in  which 
*the  poison  generated,  although  not  so  immediately  fatal,  is  sttll 
•too  potent  to  be  long  breathed  even  by  the  most  healthy  and 
"tobust,  without  prodticing  fever  of  a  highly  dangerous  anid  mortal 
^character.     But  it  would  be  a  most  inadequate  view  of  the  pe'r- 
iiicions  agency  of  this  poison,  if  it  were  restricted  to  the  diseases 
'ctrniittonly  produced  by  its  direct  operation.    It  is  a  matter  of 
constant  observation,  that  even  when  not  present  in  sufficient 
^Intensity  to  produce  fever  by  disturbing  the  functions  of  some 
'  Ot^n  or  set  of  organs,  and  thereby  weakening  the  general  sys- 
tem, l^is  poison  act3  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cause  of  some 
'  of  the  most  common  and  fatal  maladies  to  which  the  human  body 
•is  subiect.**    Dr.  Smith  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  by  deranging 
the  digestive  organs,  it  is  the  predisposing  cause  of  stomach-dis- 
erders^  inflammations,  and  cpnsumption;  and  concludes — **  Jf 
then,  as  is  c6mmonly  computed,  of  the  total  number  of  deaths 
'Uiiat  take  place  annually  over  the  whole  siurface  of  the  globe, 
bearfy  one-half  is  caused  by  fever  in  its  different  forms ;  to  this 
sum  must  be  added  the  number  who  perish  by  diseases  caused  by 
the  constant  operation  of  the  poison. 
'*   But  apart  altpgethcr  from  the  waste  of  human  life,  and  t|-c 
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indesoribable  suffering  and  samow  which  annaally  fUl  on  the 
^oridng-claBses  from  this  periodical  scourge^  and  viewed  only  as 
a  matter  of  profit  and  loss^  it  were  easy  to  show  that  t^e  expend!^ 
tore  of  half  a  million  annually  in  clearing  away  the  labyrinth  6f 
dwellings  in  the  heart  and  skirts  of  onr  cities^  would  be  amply 
tepaid  to  the  community  in  the  annual  saving  of  an  increasmg 
expenditure,  private  and  public,  which  disease  and  death  yearly 
exact 

According  to  the  late  Dr.  Cowan  of  Glasgow^  whose  Vital 
Statistics  formed  so  important  at^ntribution  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  social  state  of  that  city,  55,949  persons  had  been  attacked 
with  fever  in  Glasgow  during  the  five  years  ending  1840 )  that 
is,  every  fi/tk  person  had  been  attacked  by  fever  m  that  short 
period,  oi  whom  4788  died.  Thus  in  five  years,  fever  has  twic^ 
made  Glasgow  pay  the  most  cruel  of  all  tithes — that  of  personal 
and  family  suffering,  and  cut  off  nearly  5000  persons,  choosing 
its  victims  in  the  manhood  of  life,  and  compelling  her  inhabitants 
to  pay  a  tax  frightM  in  the  amount  of  personal  sufibring  and 
fenuly  bereavements. 

But  it  were  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  suffering  and  death 
of  so  many  inhabitants  are  the  only  Htlies  which  fever  compelled 
the  citizens  ef  Glasgow  to  pay  during  these  five  yean.  Put 
wholly  aside  the  details  of  p^sonal  suiftring  which  55,949  cases 
of  fever  introduced  into  the  famiUes  of  Glasgow  and  suburbs,  and 
all  reckoning  of  the  watching,  want  and  woe,  wrapped  up  in  ao 
many  cases  of  acute  disease,  and  the  femily  bereavements  implied 
in  4788  deaths,  and  let  us  estimate  our  fellow-areatures  but  as  so 
many  machines  suspended  from  work  by  the  derangement  ot 
destruction  of  the  human  machine,  that  we  may  learn  tfie  peeu«> 
niary  loss  involved  in  the  Fever  Bill  of  Glasgow. 

From  Dr.  Sonthwood  Smith,  we  learn  that  fully  one^half  of 
the  cases  of  fever  occur  in  the  prime  of  life,  when  men  are  or 
bught  to  be  most  serviceable  botn  to  their  families  and  to  society. 
Deducting  then  4788  deaths,  there  will  remain  61,161  cases  of 
fever,  at  least  ono-half  of  whom  were  adults,  very  many  of  them 
heads  of  houses,  and  the  breadwinners  of  their  respective  famUies^ 
that  is,  85,580  fuU-^grown  persons  in  Glasgow  were  on  a  fe<ver 
bed  during  those  five  years.  Now  the  average  period  which 
fever  detains  a  patient  from  work,  according  to  the  same  autho* 
rity,  is  six  weeks.  Let  us  take  the  earnings,  in  health,  of  25,580 
adults  at  the  average  of  eight  shillings  a-week,  and  the  loss  of 
wages  by  six  weeks'  detention  on  a  mver  bed,  amounts  to  the 
sum  of  ^60,392.  But  these  fever  cases,  whether  treated  at 
home  or  in  the  Hospital,  must  be  loaded  with  the  expense  of 
medical  aid,  which  is  estimated  by  the  Reports  of  Infirmaries  at 
£l  to  each  case,  that  is^  £25,580  to  all  those  cases*    There  still 
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taoaain  the  other  half,  or  25,580  under  age,  yet  not  chiUren, 
whicli  fever  seldom  attacks.  We  may  aafely  eattmate  the  loos  of 
labour  to  these  last  as  equal  to  at  least  two  shillings  a-week— ^ 
ik^/omih  of  the  adults,  at  J^15,d48  daring  six  we^'  detentiom 
firom  work,  to  which  add  the  expense  of  medical  treatment,  estir 
mated  also  at  a  fourth^  or  £6495. 

The  Feyer  Bill  of  Glasgow  for  those  five  years,  omitting  wholly 
the  4788  deaths,  will  stand  thus : — 

liosa  of  labour  for  six  weeks  to  25,580  adults, 

at  8&  per  week,    *  .  .  .      £60;892    0    Q 

Medical  attendance  to  above,  at  £1  to  each 

case,  4  .  .  .  .  25,580    0    0 

liosa  of  labour  for  six  weeks  to  25,580  under 

age,  at  2s«  per  week^         •  «  .         15,848    0    0 

&pense  of  medical  treatment,  at  Ss.  to  each  of 

above)  ....  6>4d5    0    0 


•**>■><■>*•«—•■ 


£107,815    0    0 
»r  £21,563  per  annum. 

But  why  not  as  well  estimate  the  loss  by  every  species  of  dis- 
ease to  which  flesh  is  heir,  and  present  a  like  account  of  the 
entire  gain  to  society  were  disease  and  death  for  ever  abolished  1 
The  answer  to  this  b  obvious.  Can  any  one  pretend  that  the 
fever  and  mortaUty  bills  of  Glasgow  present  the  lowest  amount 
o£  fever  or  mortality  to  which  flesh  is  heirt  Let  the  fever 
bills  of  the  towns  of  England  answer.  True — fever,  like  every 
other  disease  is  the  visitation  of  God ;  but  in  its  aggravated  ferm 
and  extent  in  our  Scottish  towns,  it  is  the  visitation  of  God  fer 
the  sin  of  negiectmg  the  physical  and  moral  wellbeing  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  the  soourge  of  national  filth  and  inhumanity,- 
the  natural  penalty  of  suffering  the  poor  to  crowd  and  stifle 
one  another  m  pestilential  wynds,  or  to  rot  helpless,  unvisited, 
and  unrelieved  in  their  wretched  dwelling,  n  hy  is  tlie  moiv 
tality  in  our  rural  districts  so  small  as  1  m  48,  but  in  Glasgow 
at  times  so  high  as  1  in  28  ?  Why  are  England's  towns  more 
healthy  than  Scotland's,  though  their  employments  are  the 
same  ? — ^whether  we  contrast  town  with  country,  or  English  with 
Scottish  towns,  Ave  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
amoimt  of  the  fever  and  mortality  of  Glasgow  is  self-inflicte^ 
and  admits  of  being  self-removed.  There  are,  beyond  all  doubt, 
ways  and  means  within  the  reach  of  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  the  Government  of  this  country,  of  extinguishing  on^ 
third  J  perhaps  0110-Aa/^*  of  the  fever  cases  of  Gla^ow  and  other 
towns  of  Scotland,  of  delivering  then:  inhabitants  from  an  u]> 
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known  &nd  unknowable  weiglit  of  sufferings  personal  and 
domestie^  of  rescuing  tltousands  of  onr  fcHow-men  from  a  pre- 
mature gtuve,  and  of  adding  largely  to  the  moneyed  resources 
of  this  nation,  by  the  wise  and  systematic  discharge  of  the  dutiei 
cf  humanity. 

If  there  be  any  one  social  improvement  for  which  all  partie$ 
may  unite,  it  is  the  improvement  of  the  dwelfings  of  the  poor^ 
and  the  removal  of  those  nuisances  and  mal-arangements  which 
at  present  poison  their  atmosphere.  This  is  no  question  of  Tory, 
Wnig,  or  JKadical* — Church  or  Dissent — but  the  common  cause 
of  humanity  and  self-preservation. .  Ii  our  religious  dissensions 
forbid  the  Government  of  this  great  nation  from  extending  the 
means  of  religious  instruction,  and  threaten  even  to  forbid  its 
intermeddling  with  the  common  schdol  instruction  of  the  people, 
here  at  least  is  common  ground.  As  in  Ireland's  frightful 
famine,  Protestants  and  Roman  Cathoh'cs  are  uniting  against 
the  common  calamity,  and  forgetting  all  but  their  common 
brotherhood  and  common  duties  to  the  poor;  so,  if  we  would. 
avert  from  our  cities  calamities  more  perilous  because  more 
concentrated,  let  us  forget  every  tiling  but  the  fact  that  vast 
and  gathering  masses  oi  our  town  population  have  fallen,  and . 
cannot  raise  tnemselves-*are  miserable,  and  demand  our  help. 

We  understood  that  in  the  new  Police  Bill  of  Glasgow, 
power  was  to  be  taken  to  tax  the  citizens  for  the  improvement 
of  the  habitations  of  thepoor.     The  proposed  tax  was  to  be 
one  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  valued  rental,  and  was  estimated 
to  yield  the  sum  of  £2500  a-year.     We  have  not  learbed 
whether  this  clause  mftde  its  way  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  whether  it  was  cast  out  as  one  penny  too  miich  for 
such  an  object.    In  or  otity  it  is  of  small  moment.    It  is  not 
by  such  peppercorns  that  tliis  great  evil  is  to  be  combated* 
^^ There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  httle  war,^  said  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.     Only  think  it  a  little  war,  and  it  will  spetdily 
become  a  great  one.    There  is  no  *^  little  war^'  w*ith  these  social 
evils.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  gained  his  battles  bjr  conceiir 
trating  his  forces  and  outnumbering  his  ienemy^  at  each  point  of 
attack ;  so  did  he  carry  his  peaceful  triumphs  in  the  metropolis 
of  England,  not  by  a  ^«nny-a-pound^tax,  but  by  a  million  sterling 
obtained  for  the  improvement  of  London.     He  lent  the  aid  of 
his  sound  judgment  and  powerful  influence  to  arrange  the 
details  and  carry  into  execution  those  many  intersections  of  the 
densest  parts  of  the  English  metropolis,  which  have  opened  up 
to  the  air  and  light  of  heaven  the  dwellings  of  poverty,  and  have 
rendered  one  of  the  largest  also  one  of  the  healthiest  of  cities. 
Not  thousands  but  millions  must  be  spent  on  the  manufacturing 
cifies  of  the  Empire  to  repair  the  neglect  of  the  past ///}/  yeai-s. 
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Half  a  centuiy  ago  f  2500  a-year  might  have  done  somewhat  to 
snch  a  city  a$  Glasgow  then  was,  but  the  mole-hill  has  becbiai^ 
a  mountaiQ,  and  tens  of  thousands  will  not  repair  and  renovate 
Hs  social  condition.  Before  this  penny-a-ponnd  tax  is  ei^hausted^ 
and  its  ten  years'  benefiqence  has  overflowecl  on  the  VenneU'of 
Glasgow,  its  population  will  have  again  expended  another  79,000 
souls.  No  man  will  be  able  to  see  the  good  done,  in  the  grei(ter 
evils. that  have  arisen.  Our  physical  improvement,  like  pur 
<ihurch  and  school  building,  looks  large  only  to  those  that  take 
not' the  proportions  of  things,  nor  regard  what  remains  behind 
undone.  Those  who  take  the  measure  of  the  evil  a3  well  as  the 
good,  know  well  that  the  good  keeps  no  pace  with  the  growth  of 
our  social  evils,  and  lays  no  sure  foundation  for  the  permanent' 
elevation  of  the  fallen  population.  ' 

.  The  %al  Commission  for  considering  and  reporting  upoa 
the  advantages  of  a  central  railway  terminus  in  Gla3gow,  nad  . 
snbmitted  to  them  a  scheme  for  converting  thewypds  in  the  very 
heart  of  Glasgow  into  a  great  central  terminus ;  and  the  promo- 
ters of  this  scheme  restea  its  chief  merit  "upon  the  circumstance 
that,  the  wynds  being  crowded  by  the  most  destitute  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Glasgow,  and  a  hot-bed  of  disease  and  crime,  the' 
removal  and  opemng  out  of  such  a  quarter  would  effect  so  great 
a  sanatory  improvement,  and  be  of  such  advantage  to  the  city 
generally,  as  ought  to  give  to  this  scheme  a,  preference.'*  On  thi$ 
scheme  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  observe  withmuchgoodsens^, 

<<  We  consider  this  a  very  doubtful  point,. and  thiak  it  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  removal  of  the  Wynds,  by  simply  disposse^sipg  th^  . 
presei^t  occupiers,  would  effect  a  sanatory  iuiprovement^of  the  city,  as' 
it  formed  no  part  of  Mr.  Muir's  scheme  to  provide  another  or  better 
abodes  for  them ;  besides,  improvements  of  this  nature  are  more  pro- 
perijr  the  business  of  the  authorities  and  guardians  of  the  city  than  of 
raSiwfiy  cotaipanies,  when  the  accommodation  they  would  obtain  but. . 
im^Hectiy  fuMls  its  object." 

'  This  grave  matter  must  be  taken  up  by  itself  and  for  its  own. 
8at:e — not  by  the  way,  as  a  secondary  matter  that  may  follow  in 
the  train  pf  some  other  better  paying  concern.  The  Go- 
vernment of  this  nation  must  not  only  do  its  part,  by  sanatory- 
regulations  for  the  fiiture,  but  must  contribute  liberally  to  the 
object  of  removing  existing  evils  in  aid  of  local  efforts,  stimulating, 
and  if  necessary,  compelling  the  localities  to  do  their  duty  tor 
wards  elevating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The  railway  mania 
may  delay  this  great  question  for  a  little ;  but  that  very  wealth 
and  population  whicJi  the  railway  system  is  expected  to  develop 
and  concentrate  upon  our  towns,  will  render  their  improvement 
a  more  urgent  and  imperious  question  than  ever.  Hitherto  we 
have  only  tidked  of  doing  our  duty.    Each  new  outbreak  of 
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fyfV  'Im  Piixt  WW  aliurma  to  th^  heart  of  the  middle  imd 
wp^  4>lwe6t  ^id  benevolence,  re-inforced  by  terror  an4  >§V 
il^o^y  h9^  quickened  its  pace,  to  relapse  after  a  few  weeks 
Qp  ii^pntbs  into  its  wonted  ajpatby.  The  same  maUarrang^eQ^^njl;s 
mfi  ^ontiooed  and  eictendmg — the  same  crowding  of  human 
k^XHSh  wpiroyidod  with  the  means  of  health  ana  qIc^Ua^* 
XeUt  by  J^^ar  th^  foul  sore  sppeadsy  grows  wjth  tbe  growth  m»d 
sli^^ig^^^ns  with  the  streneUi  of  our  townsj  is  nnuri^b^d  W 
tb^  inc»^«ym»  wd  i&Qlarg^  b^  their  enlarging  capitfil,  iowr 
itg  fo^l  pQ  tbiMV  v^ry  prospenty ;  and  should  our  railway  sysr 
t#m  |:ea)l2w  its  propnse  of  still  furt^her  gathering  and  ajQCu* 
X|iVilatii)g  population  in  a  few  great  towns,  it  will  be  seen,  like 
the  social  ills  of  unhappy  Ireland,  to  be  no  little  war — ^but 
the  war  of  giants — ^whicn  your  penny-a-pound  tax  and  fitful 
subscriptions,  like  the  money  the  Roman  emperors  paid  in  th^ 
4^clii^^  Qf  the  epipire  to  the  barbarians  to  retreat,  has  pnly 
of^Hgb^  b^  the  enemy  in  greater  force — to  inspire  new 
^»Mm  Aqd  be  bribed  pff  by  n^w  subscriptions,  uiitil  the  d^y  of 
Kedkoping,  when  the  old  German  alliance  of  the  shoes  against 
their  feu^  }ords  will  be  revived  against  the  moneyed  aristocracy 
qf  tb9  nin^t^nth  century  I 

JTet  we  cannot  despair  of  thi^  country,  melancholy  as  is  the 
soi^i^  (K>n4|tion  of  t^s  of  thousands  of  her  population.  There 
10  §  yf^Yr  ^^4  y^^  trust  there  will  yet  be  found  the  strong  and 
vi|^H9i}4  wil].  ]!iQoking  around  for  the  materials  of  hope  an^ 
t|ip  prospects  of  deliverance,  we  find  them  where  least  they 
were  ^  b?  looked  for — within  the  walls  of  our  prisons  and  bride- 
Well^  ft  is  pow  sixiy  yea^s  since  the  cry  of  the  prisoner  came 
b^ore  JJoward  when  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Bedford,  "Sick  and 
ill  prison,  aud  ye  visited  me  not!"  was  tlie  condition  of  all  whom 
orimie  or  misfortune  immured  within  the  walls  of  the  prisons, 
hospitals,  and  lunatic  asylums  of  Great  Britain.  Jail-fever  yearly 
destroyed  more  English  criminals  within,  than  the  hand  of  tho 
^^^lutipneir  without  the  walls  of  all  the  prisons  of  Europe, 
pp  foj;  ill  g  j^ili  ^  poor-hoi^se,  or  an  asylum,  was  the  too  just 
le^oriptjiQn  of  yie  fate  of  those  consimied  to  such  institutions. 
In  1 7901,  the  JAil-fever  broke  out  in  the  Court  House,  and  cut 
off  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  England,  the  Chief  Sergeant^ 
^e  of  tbe  Sheri&,  and  many  attendants  on  the  sessions*  In 
1760,  two  of  the  Judges,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  an  AU 
derman,  and  many  of  mferior  rank  connected  with  the  admin- 
istration of  iustice,  were  swept  away  by  it.  This  pest,  bred  and 
liuned  hitibe  jails  of  this  country,  spread  into  oin:  ^oets  and 
icmies,  md  carried  off  thpusfoids  ofour  soldiers  ^nd  sailors.  T)^ 
pest  stead  sentinel  at  the  doors  of  our  prisons  and  bqspij 
^'      tbem  <igaindl  the  visits  alike  of  pnvate  b^evolft^^Qe 


Howari^i  tjtrie  tfufiif  i0  Scotland.  flV 

ofBcial  duty.  '^  I  hw^c  often  inqtlired  &t  tile  Jdl^^  myt 
Howard,  ^  wbether  the  Sheriff,  Justices,  or  city  MagistnitM  to* 
speeted  the  jails  ?  Many  of  the  oldest  have  answered,-^  Nc!A# 
oip  these  gentlemen  ever  looked  into  the  dnngeon^  or  ^ren  ib4 
wards  of  my  jail  P  Others  have  said, — ^  Those  ^ntWeii  thinli 
dial  if  th^  came  into  my  jail  they  should  soon  be  in  titieir  graved;^ 
Others  said,  ^  The  Justices  think  tbe  inside  of  my  hofose  too  43|os9' 
fcr  them;  they  satisfy  themselves  with  the  view  of  the  outside  I' ^ 
Of  the  filth  and  loathsomeness  of  the  inside  of  tbe  dwellingHof 
the  criminal  and  lunatic  sLvti/  jean  ago,  the  fbllowitig  gyapMo 
account  from  the  pen  of  Howard  himself  may  suffice: — 

"  My  dothcs  in  my  first  joiu-ney  were  so  offensive,  that  ia  a  pos^ 
chaise  I  could  not  bear  the  windows  drawn  upland  was  therefore  oblis^ 
to  travel  commonly  on  horseback.  The  leaves  of  my  memorandnnj 
book  were  often  so  tainted,  that  I  could  not  use  it  until  a,fter  spreading 
it  an  hoiur  or  two  before  the  fire.  Even  my  antidote,  a  yial  of  vinegaf. 
-was,  afler  using  it  in  a  few  prisons,  intolerably  disagreeable.''  ''I  do  not 
wonder,"  he  sidds,  '*  that  in  my  journey  many  fellows  mad0  excus^ 
and  did  not  go  with  me  into  the  felons*  wards/' 

Thrice  did  this  remarkable  man  visit  Scotland  on  the  erraild 
of  pnrffing  our  jails— in  1779,  1 782,  and  in  1783.  His  first  visK 
wroufrht  no  change.  No  one  in  Scotland  would  spend  time  ox 
money  in  reforming  prisons.  No  one  could  be  trouoled  cleaning 
and  ventilating  jaus,  and  redressing  the  wrongs  of  prisoners^ 
These  4ugean  stables  and  pandemoniums  remained  unswept,  ror 
polling  inspection  and  forbidding  inquiry,  like  the  present  ha'bii44. 
tions  of  the  poor  in  our  great  towns.  In  1783  he  again  visited 
the  jails  of  twelve  Scottish  towns  a;id  counties,  and  aga}^  foun^ 
them  dark,  dirty,  and  inexpressibly  offensive — >unvisited  hf 
magiatrates  or  ministers,  no  proper  separation  of  male  and  female 
prisoners,  and  spirituous  liauors  sold  and  used  in  abupdance^ 
He  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  Scottish  filth  and  misery  in  the 
heart  of  our  cities,  that  the  good  man,  observing  the  strange  union  of 
Scottish  pride  and  Scottish  dirt,  and  contrasting  the  national 
apathy  aoout  the  state  of  their  public  Institutions  with  private 
ambition  for  architectural  finery,  then  begun  in  Scotland,  U  pro^ 
voted  to  set  dovfu  in  his  Journal  the  following  reflections':— 

<<  J  do  not  think  it  posaible  that  a  nation  can  att^n  to  improYonwat 
in  acianoQ,  to  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  \}^ithoat  at  the  ^am^ 
time  acquiring  a  refinement  in  their  ide^s  of  justice  and  fe9^I|gi  ^ 
humanity." 

A  third  time  he  visited  Scotland,  in  1783,  on  tbe  aame  enrnd^ 
and  he  then  signalises  Glasgow  in  his  Jounml  on  accxwit  ef  its 
total  apathy  as  to  all  exposure  and  to  all  remonstraneer  Th9 
magbtmtes,  of  course,  present  the  phiknthf^fMat  mtib  thtf  fnA/t 
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There  is  no  failure  of  cour1«sjr*  Mt  tteW^er^Gltegow  iiviUtkk 
Sty^fJIisgbwTibapltiHtifes  ci^i  ttiaki^ lii A  forgetUi6  one-oldw*  for 
tWdbh-^he^  Bad  ^rfoirmed  tihrie^  thfe-tourtrf*  Btttt^pO'/'  AJUndw 
Briefest  iiotfcfe  in  ki^  Joi^ilal  of  0*as^w  dvilitSesJ  he  brings 'bade 


i  .^.SJ:irod^relattd'my^DMi»iJkfl4»4l«iiI#wd>Piww^^  tb^  tl^et^bpoilil 
8jfeQAii»*e  pbKifl  j»ipTOP€pP  fteee3,t;li^|;Jt..ba4  im> ^oi^ ani  TVf^  w% 
yf\iJf^^^h^i  IfeatJ^c^j^Uer  JM  n<>  apartroeAla,ia,0>e  pnac4i>.t\i,a^  li^^ 
W»?;ftVfeirp4;tO|^edl  api^i^w^  afl.d  pth^  %)i|or^.^  I9  a^rve.the  jpn,t 
ftjoer;^ ivi^h, ■t|\e^.ftUQVanpe of Vr«5»d.;  i^df. hj^ fees.Mrero higli,^ ?P^iJ^^) 
]^(pj!^a  A^  '«itai-j^,;  '.*Jf  iMlied,  tji^t  ii^  thQ  Hous^  qt  Correctioi^  tli6n^ 
"were  forlj-^evpn  women  in  thriee  cjose  rooin'^'someoftliem  Ijhigttbk, 
MtWd'  niagistrate  ever  Ibo'ked'fn  \lpoh'tlidrii,  and  that  ti6  der^HH 
wiflp^ttehi^  them,  or  teed  atiV  endeavbutt  W  rtcldim'tlie^^'.'  ^ 
j^n^d,  "^l^eyS^efr^so  li^ideiied,  H'muldMVe  htx^ffikie  1  'dffi^^d 
^  o^iBhmht  hiia^^hi]i>/ahd  told  Mn,  tliat  oh  seriooMy*  cbhyl^i%^ 
^b  ftMr>m4butes?viih'i^v-«rfil  of  thekn^l  tow  te^u«  iii'  tbekf  e^W.  '  f 
fiiictkuif  tiMifiltlie  liberty  dfob^rvflttgV^lAai't^^  splendid  inftmitaemenib 
ean^in^Ari^itt'fhMf  pJhMes-iof  ^tartatOQicfakti'  stmetSf  .'Siiiiflrea^ifarBlgai^ 
fiidi  Ae*  Jikeu^^ejsAd}  to :  occupy)  att^tb^  Mt^iion  >  of  ih«  igentlenie»a6r 
^Sff%  t^  the^  teiil  negleoti.cff  ibi^  dss^ntfnl  biw<Jb  pSfiie^j^^^i^ 

^)ihfM^^,^^^  B^vfktfi.iP^Wn,  Ji  na^gl^  ^pt^,  ei^pppttfteic  jfeg^i54;to^tJ^ft 
SffPfW^^/JibiS^^  Wr^.^?P^  ??p^^ei>efrte4  .y^i^  ajiil  miblic^iop9,:,wt^^^ 
5RP$l,wV«v'wM^^T0  the  opuu(m..9f;4^ 

Mffl?}i»»r^:S?R';p?^^^  ^W/^W^^^f^n^  ^Ijitaijclai^sea  of  tbe  Aci^ 
oTFariiament  which,  from  the  unaltered  state  of  the  pnsona  of  this 

f "-  'l^ti^i^^f^  thre  4dsb  t^i^dr  (rf^  H^^^  '^  ^b  4a»t^ii[t^i  GAdsf^ 


foilnd>a''Jtidg& 'Bl^fe»teYile!'«^  ^V{0e''^aMd ^^<^^g6^Sii^' »> «(B9 
fitiifj'?  '4la*ft  S^e8wt^i*fe,  '^^^  attid»4teep^ '  tjb'j^d  k)Wn^  '^ftitost''^^^  'if« 
im^m  ^kt^yOti  be'k^li'W'hibU)piirioift!i:>;^{th'iil!'M«^^aiW^ 

And'¥#flk*i6»  tJidir'mt«tes'.''JiN«\v^1dW^an«'i^guI^tidhd^1^ 
Adt4dy^fci*i  ite^^bld^irir^  bM!tfei?^«!t«(<^tfedJ  •«THe''old^^ja»ei<>iw 

S<:i«tihhd'^atiii<Mim^i*OWemb^^tb6'5a^ibrd^^ 


Jail  IUf(nin<am^^^€gH^^  Training.         ^ 


'iff    M    ni  ./I 


poor.     The  physical  state  of  the  iwttfsb.  wpij^itio^ji^.fjift  W 
towns  is  dragging  down  the  intellectual  and  toe  moral  character  ot 

itt^  ^^IMyinc^  tliAli  «^2itch-f6r«h^slr(^'Md  school;  '  Bi^fi^u^''' 
ife'tfte  ScottWi  cjiei^tmf  iaf  iAteltecitMilry  ^j)^t-id  tkcJ'Ertg^h/ 
Bbjja iiiferior,  in  phymcal  atid  social  baWtA ;  laitd  it  -  is  ]be<^^ 
ctaily  luoi^e  palpaBle,  that  it  is  a  blunder  itl"  hpmari  nittir^  ^6  ^\:-\ 
tempjb^evatittg.  one  part  of  our  natu'ro  withotit  the  other.*    .*11iiif 
iu&mrity  in  p^pfc4  ^d. social  l^abits  i^'.no  doubt  di^e  iii!,pijir^ 
to  rthat  absenteeism  of  $o  waiiy.  of  tbo  upper  clafs^s.  \yb/c^  )aiig^ 
l^iffM jScotland^althwjig^  iaaJdte  degre^e Jttau.irel^i;  [^ 
aM^U  i9iB9t.be  admitited^  to  the  moreiiec^t  d^yejppn^njt.^l 
fre^kb  ift  'fihcotlaod)!  md  lo  hec  nobles  Wing  tb^iRirCjHff  .-iBcwl 
tkckhaffisqfebnliyraiiic^  the  Ui»Qtfif.ilire<sted*eycr;]4idi9i«a?  ^^ 
tli&  raini^iOMimsp  aad  Tittage&.OBt.d^  properties.''  tNbh 

tberjom  it'beic<mc8filed/tiiftt(JwlMite'TiBr  diedevOT^^Sc^^ 
Sdtab&lNid  And  Dissentitig^  har^  done 'for  tbe^  mnet^  duiy^ 
fh^y 'bate  iiot  hitbertb  ftilt  itf-(o  fte  «ny  pait'dfi  theSr^lt^^ 
i^iiiiiiliEt&  diefa^llbcte  to  those  mdftlifoM  dutiv^  lte^rk\«ietnehf^ 
ra^ich  80  much  of  the  happiness  aiifd  ifellWefng^  of  so<iidiy  ^  ttfe 
finliltcly  found  to  depend,  and  without  wliJcJr  tlie  refigibii'  uibal^ 
and  intelligence  of  Scotland^  ^ure  exposed  to.  teihptalions.and  .i(W 
flnences  too  much  for  huif^an  natui'e.  Some,  no  doiib^  taknig 
iv^tf)tb^j,49eiPf  6  JMgherfi^^dJ94^t1^^if>^»al  vlewl^^^^ 
^)btwbfrWtese«nrij^ts>aUdg«^  otb9i% 

wAg^^N^  jtbe,  y^\\y  £ndiq^ .  tb^msetM^es  unbaofcod  by.  i^i^  wg«Jibjif| 
^^»coUMiou  w^lb  *he  i,B(dQl«uc«!,  pri4^j«wl;IIVq«(Up^s,:crf,,lbft 
|iMi«i''pi^.<tf  tllew.i)oGk^9.aban40I|^  ^e.  i^tte^t  jiK)  4<;^£^d:ii| 
thk^tdi^Moii  aabopeleafii. ;  Pr^fu.  ^bf t^vet  ^^^tose^  .tbe  j^ysi^M 
tmoipgtW  iH>Qial!.b£^biM.  of.tbei  pec^kWf^,  bf!B«riQ|rf(t!0^yr 

««^^t4di}/  wd  ib^i^,i§  j;M^t'  tb^  w&i^pAr^U^.f aiin^MQ9r  bet^T^ 
c)«9«du((9S8.andfipdliii|e^  wbkjh  iivthe^.cjQuth  bK^  ^^it^biHi^tt 

]fP|Of«Kir.MiqIe  pffklth  the  ^Aynag^:  ibM  ^^GJefMilin^  fei«i?M/t<^. 
0ttd}iM^«i'  '^JW*t)aiMl  piely  nvo'n<4  jso  »»cpw«op..}f|{  th^jf^iHillif^ 
9r^riii^4D  tb^#0utb«ffn  part  of.  pu^i8lftfu^^^wM^T^^^^:^•/tlieXJ!m^ 

tti/r,fl^fl^e«^bly  V  lb<)' b^Wblij^bi^d  <>r  J«V4?t  CJaffn-ch  ;iO.  ^«?udftWth 
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'Vb6  pt^uihetB  of  his  Dmioininatioii,  enjoininfi;  the  body's  ptirifcjr 
liett  fo  tike  sofuTS)  And  donoancing  filthy  Chnatiaas  as  no  Chik- 
Ihm  at  tXii  it  w<mld  excite  some  sorpfise,  from  the  novelty  of 
its  doctrine,  and  be  felt  to  be  more  plain  than  nleasnt.    Even 
Ifi  tiid  nobto  sdieme  which  the  Free  Church  has  derised  for 
ih^  intelkiettial  and  religions  education  of  all  willinff  to  locmve 
eduiiation  lit  its  hands,  that  very  education  which  is  Tisibly 
tboM;  ti^eded  amongst  the  children  of  the  warkingHslasses  in  Scot* 
lafid  hfts  be^  deferred  to  a  more  convenient  season,  and  fornix 
lio  part  of  the  outline  of  a  scheme  intended  not  only  for  its  own 
6ongregsition8  but  for  missionary  localities  in  the  worst  parts  of 
the  towns  of  Scotland.   Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography^ 
1^  provided  for  boys  and  giris  alike  i  but  no  provision  is  yet 
thade  tbt  the  training  of  girls  in  those  everyday  matters  which 
brtng  decency,  oomibrt,  and  happiness,  into  the  poor  man's  hcMnew 
What  the  Free  Church,  with  all  its  educational  zeal,  has  over^ 
iboked  or  postponed,  we  rejoice  to  see  the  Government  has 
^diipted  as  an  integral  part  of  its  proposals.  Schools  of  female  in- 
dustry, t6  tearii  only  domestic  and  feminine  art,  are  to  be  the  ob» 
jects  of  its  grants  and  endowments ;  and  Englishmen  have  shown 
Ihdr  dir^etnesA  and  practical  good  sense  by  providing  for  the  fe- 
^  ftisief  bf  tlnglahd— 'wnat  ought  ever,  next  to  female  piety,  to  be  iJie 
Bist  khd  tbTetnp&t  thing  to  women-^the  means  of  preptting  thera- 
^Ives  to  be  eAcient  housewives  and  mothers*  We  have  little  fear 
btrt  this  mistake  will  be  rapidly  corrected,  and  the  noble  scheme 
bf  the  Free  Churoh  made  comprehennve  of  all  that  is  needfol  to 
th^  ^levatbn  fit  the  fklien  population  of  the  towns  of  Scotland. 
'That  rapid  amalgsonation  with  England  by  railways  which  is 
tttm  p6  niear,  while  it  nosy  bring  into  Scotland,  if  not  stoutly  re* 
^  libtbd,  Sftbbiith  desecration,  with  ail  its  attendant  evils,  wUt^  we 
thtsf,  brfng  also  a  taste  for  En^sh  habits,  and  English  ckatdinessy 
"and'EhgiiMi  attention  to  the  external  circumstances  of  the  poor« 
We  'tfust  ^^  two  nations,  now  about  to  come  into  still  doser 
'^'  mtAoity  will  give  ttnd  take  each  other's  improvements  with  a  rapi* 
Wty  unknown  before.    Alone,  we  despair  of  Scottish  capitalists 
und  proprietors  doiitg  aught  effleient  for  Scottish  towns ;  but  the 
example  and  pressure  of  England  will  work  with  the  principle 
and  good  sense  and  intelligence  of  Scotland.    The  scourge  of 
femine  has  disclosed  the  neglect  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and 
a  cottier  system  of  misery  and  indolence  only  surpassed  by  the 
<X)ttiers  of  Ireland.     Religion  has  done  much  for  the  High- 
landers, and  taught  them  to  perfection  the  passive  virtues.    The 
active  virtues  they  have  yet  to  learn ;  but,  by  the  blessing  of  Him 
wrho  from  "  seeming  evil  still  educes  good,"  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
Scottish  Highlands  emerging  from  the  famine,  renovated  in  social 
diai«cter  rad  habits,  and  the  era  of  the  famine  become^  throng 


Sir  Walter  Scott i  mty  ^  kU  Kinsman.  3} 

tlio  discipline  of  misfortune^  identified  with  national  pccgeeBB^sd 
pr<>sperity.  It  maj  be,  the  next  Tisii  of  suffering  and  calamity 
will  be  to  the  towns  and  tiieir  crowded  and  neglected  popular 
tion,  either  in  the  shape  of  peetilenoe  or  commercial  ettanation^ 
or  popnlaf  discontent^  weaned  with  snflaring  andstaag  by  some 
passing  event  int6  madness— when  city  c^italisti  may  be -made 
to  feel  that  they  haye  paid  too  dear  for  thdr  rapidly-acxjniied 
fortnnes,  and  tliat  when  nroperty  delays  its  duties  it  weparei  its 
own  min.  Sir  Walter  ocott  tells  of  a  kinsman  of  his  own,  w1m> 
on  being  told  that  a  family  vault  in  the  parish  ohorch-yard  wa# 
decaying,  and  like  to  fall  in,  and  that  £10  would  make  the  TOr 

Eairs,  proffered  only  £5.  It  would  Hot  do«  Two  yean  after 
e  proffeved  the  fnll  sum*  A  report  was  then  made,  that  H^b 
breac^hes  were  now  so  much  increased  that  £20  weald  scaiDQo 
serve.  He  hesitated,  hummed^  and  haw'd  for  three  yeam  moM} 
then  offered  £20*  The  wind  and  rain  had  not  awaited  his  d#« 
eimon^  and  less  than  £50  would  not  now  serre*  A  year  alWih 
wafds  he  sent  a  cheque  for  the  £50,  which  waa  retarded  by  poiflf 

irith  the  intelligence  that  the  aisle  had  fidlen  the  preoediog  weak* 

■ 

May  tlie  common  Maker  of  rich  and  poor  avert  thin  qpirit.of  :pn>« 
otBStination  and  apathy  from  our  bebved  couQtQr.  JNpfigiit  is 
WBitted  but  the  same  sense  of  duty,  the  same  sensa  of  dfuigi^i 
which  has  already  gained  so  many  triumphs  of  beneTole^ce  ia 
skis  oountry  over  selfishness  aod  indi£&rei»ce^-«wbicb  9Xtio- 
giiished  the  slave-trade  and  slaveiy-^whioh  is  putting  Umits  pfi 
the  hoars  of  ftctory  labour,  and  rearing  legialativ^  balwarii;s 
belweob  property  and  poverty.  The  same  mint  of  self*S4crificis» 
Ae  same  high  principle  and  lofty  resolutum  stiU  lives*  wiUi 
energies  only  invigorated  by  past  success*  If  ow  sooial  av^li 
«re  not  to  be  left  to  redress  themselves  by  terrible  qalami^es*  w# 
most  antuapate  and  prevent  them — dispense  eve  iA  is  too  L^IAo^ 
.woes  that  Ue  gathering  fiusiin  the  skirts  of  our  oenuuercialgmt- 
nsss-««-and,  by  raisins  the  fallen,  deliver  our  oountxy  from  thoie 
oalamittea  with  whiefa  Ireland  is  now  threatened,  by  th«|  ms  gf 
•of  hat  uBprovidimt  and  uathifddug  airistoeraqy* 
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Art.  jy.-^JJhe9  of  Sint&n  Lofd  L^^ai^  rnid^Zhmeaxik  F^fbit* 
of  €^dioddit:    'From  origlneA  Saurew^    By  Jomr  Htix  Bv»*i 
TOir,  Advocate,  Aiithdr  bf  "  The  Life  <rf  David  Uvnie;' 
•  London,  1847; 


'^  Wb  lattely  had  <yecaaioii  iii  tiiis  Journal,  to  consider  at 
tefigth  the  more  prominent  fi^atcrres  of  the  Jacobititan  of  the  last 
age.  Our  remarks  were  confined  chiefly  to  tiie  effects  p»w 
duced  by  tihe  oommotions  ari«ng  imt  o^  the  downfall  of  an  uiw 
Cient  dyn:asfty;  oh  the  general  mteyests  of  the  couniryy  rsiikec 
th^n  OB  the  d^stmy  <)f  individuals.  The  generalities  with  wtikdv 
Wift  such  an  6(i]ect,  #§  were  obliged  to  deal,  compelled  us.  to 
^Tsregatd  mahyo^  those  picturesque  details  of  individual  biogitt* 
pfry,  -which  Constitute  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  branch  xxf 
BcoUash  history ;:  and  it  is  therefore  with  mu<^  gratification^ 
that  We  are^  now  enabled  to  iill  ttp  blanks  that  were  unavoidable^ 
by  a  rapid  ^bHch  of  the  story  of  6ne  o£the  leading  Jacobites,  and 
of  6ne  of  the  few  prominent  Royalists  wliose  Uane  has  deaeended 

toustitttarttlsK^'by  incapacity  or  cruelty.  ^ 

-  When  we-^nce  over  the 'history  of  the- Jaoobitei^  «ve»  ia 
theii- ^i^ost  fortunate  und  h^y  ^aoments,  we  ai^e  amaied  toifind 
how  Kttle  of -real  ability'  they  displayed;  and  how,  instead  of 
toiifdttct  rising  with  'the  occasion,  they  •  wasted  themselves  inia 
Ibnd^sd  6f  ti^knsf^t's^pbfense^^-courted  by  vkfiity,  given  by^flc^ 
t^;  and  Tani^hhigirl  snow,<  l^e  the  qualities  w£tich  acqaiiied  it 
S^n  W^re  Mar  and  all  the  toad^i^  of  the  first  Mbeilion ;  .and  if 
^llere  w^as  mo!^  self-sacrffict)  iU'  tlie  Jaoebitee  of  the  '45)  thej 
%aye  little  clttim  to  respect  en  the  sdor«  of  energy  in  improving 
^V!6tofyo^  i^medying  (i^^fbat;  Then»*was  one  exeeptioKi^tc^  die 
nsbdidetity,  Wbich^ould,  ere  this^  bave^  covtsred  <^m  mik  obli- 
vibn,  'WQ^  T^  rMt  toft  the  heroic  of-  their  deaths ;  apd  he^  Who 
organized,  and  as  often  betrayed  their  schemes,  who  crashed  tke 
^t'rebenioh,'atid'wiui^  himself  orverwhelnied  in  thesecoiid^'-de- 
eeirv^'hbtiec its  wdl  from^'thd  hiito^ieal'impokatice  ive-basthos 
'^his&Mdi  fts  ^oiih 'the  e)etfao»Khat:y  exhibition  of  dMira  he 
has  left  uis,'atid  th^e&y^ordinary  ad^eftturee  ^f  wluoh  ix^mm 
tth^hh^o. '  In  LolM^s  Ufe  will  be  Ib^nd  a  bettei  inisigfat  into^the 
-filial)  and  l3!ierdkr(d  real  condition  oftbe  peo»lel  efjSiencath^f 
SctitlMd,  in  the  trahdltioiHJmd  in  ^hteh  he  Wed/ tliaii;  ^>be 
-fimnSd  any  where'oiiit  of  the 'WnMerley  Novels.  i      . '  ' ; 

' '  He^  joins  toother  tile  old  i>^  of  ^dal  misrule^  and<tfaaiti4f 
's^tled  igovernrnent-^^^onn^ctin^  the  reigna  of  the  last  Stuarts 
Wftii  th^era-  of  Hume  *and'UcK)eres(!niy.mul  the i  kindred  'i^irils 
'^<^  Are^  Gn^4>rigbt'  a^'Iigt4 1'  <)iiCtbetx>niuienaomant^olMfir  litehuy 
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history*    His  biography  has  thus  a  charm  in  illustratiiig  both 
epochs  by  bis  own  example.    The  feudal  tjrrant  in  the  wilds  of 
Stmtheiick — alaw  imtoiuiiieelf-— ^xerciisiiig  uiiboonded,  powi^i?, 
over  the  liTea  imd  fortunes  of  a  numerous  vassalage,  ia  found 
unkeel  in  the  person  of  the  same  man  who.  shone  a4  a  courtier  in 
the  palace  of  Louis  le  Grand — ^who  was  the  correspondi^t  apd 
firiend  of  literary  men,  and  devoted  much  of  his  leism'e  to  writing 
^OM  letters  to  the  pious«    There  is  too,  so  much  of  the  baniiit  in 
this  man's  history,  that  no  fictitious  nanaiive  of  border  feud  cfm 
eceeed  it  in  interest.    We  read  it  now  with  far  Uveliev  feelings, 
than  it  would  have  produced  in  his  own  age ;  for,  in  proportiou 
to  the  maturity  of  our  civilisation,  is  our  interest*  in  the>  portrait 
tore  of  ruder  times — ^the  novelty  of  the  descriptiions  being  aidel]^ 
in  pfoducing  this  effect,  by  a  latent  contrast  in  favour  of  pces^l^ 
comforts.    Since  then — a  century  has  passed  awayi — dyna^^iea 
have  been  exlin^uidied ;— ^£urope  has  been  revolutionize^,  and 
its  sooial  condition  has  undergone  a  chapge,  more   complete 
tham  had  been  felt  in  all  the  previous  ages  since  the  Cfusades.  - 
I   liovat  was  boni  in  the  year  1676,  inthe  reign  of  Ctharlea  the 
gflumd.    He  was  the  second  s<m  of  the  peer  of  Lovaty  an4 
was  early  sent  to  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  at  which  he  ap* 
peaora  to  have  been  dtlig^.    tie  acquired  there  the  9jK);eu«ive 
aoqiaaintaiiQei  with  the  precepts  of  moralitv,  scattered  through  tl^e 
ancient  classics^  and  wUch  he  applied  wita  much  facility  and  tact 
in  .the  exigencies  of  liis  subsequent  career.    Is  there  any  man  wh^ 
aetoses  him  of  treachery,  whicn  at  the  particular  moment  it  diidm)^ 
suit  hia  purpose  to  disclose,  be  cites  you  from  Yirgi^  the  pictun^ 
of  a  gOM  JMn,  the  victim  of  the  world's  slander,  and  the  object 
of  divine  oemmiseration ; — is  be  anxious, to  omdole  with  puf 
^rhese  &ther:  or  brother,  he  has  hurried  to  bis  account,  he  brii^ 
^m  Seneca  solemn  reflections  on  moFtalitv ;  and  if  he  wisW 
^deoeribe  a  patriot's  death,  he  appUes  to  himself  the  Umguagp 
of  'Homce,  as  to  tbo  beatific  rapture  consequent  oi^  dying  f^r  one'^s 
ecuntry.  .      > 

AiW  leaving  the  Uuiversity,  his  first. act  was  to  induce  Ins 
.CDtisin,:  the  then  Lord  Lovat,  to  endeavour  to.  disinherit  his  cmly 
:cfaiid^  a  daughter,  and  to  call  to  the  sooeession,  to  the  honouii»  aud 
^estates,  Simon's  &ther  and  himself,  as  the  nearest  male-hei^  Xife 
•cousin  dii^  in  the  year  169^  and  then  began  t^  long  stniggle, 
wUoh.iOcoiipied.  about  thirty  years,  betw^u  Lovat  on  the  oue 
handy  and  .the  heiress  aud  her  friends  on  the  othe^,  in  i^sgard 
to  the  succession.  Her  uncle,  the  Marquis  of  Athole,  was  at  that 
'lima influential  with  the  Government;  and  from  that  influence, 
.  and.  the  violence  of  his  <^pon^t,  he  was  enabled  to  direct  against 
Lo\mt  tliei  wliole  artillery  of  the  Jaytr,  with  which  indeed,  tlielatter 
had  a  >itaxuVup  figlit  uiuil  tlie  day  of  bis  death.    Athole  fii:st  at- 
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tempted  to  sootibe  his  tmbitioa  or  work  upon  his  fears;  but  ihe 
terms  offered  wei!^  eitheir  insufficient  in  value  or  iu  security^  and 
they  were  rejected ;  and  as  Loyat  is  the  sole  historian  of  the  tvans^ 
action,  tliey  were  rejected  with  the  indignation  becoming  a  virtu* 
ous  man  insulted, — 

'^I  do  not  know  what  hinders  me,  ktiave  and  coward  as  you  ar^i 
from  ruhning  my  sword  through  your  body.  You  are  well  known  for 
a  poltroon ;  and  if  you  had  one  grain  of  courage,*'  dec.  Sac. 

These  were  the  brave  words  put  together  in  the  security  of 
after  years,  when^  iil  a  fit  of  Jacobitism,  he  composed  what  h^ 
jocosely  terms  "  Memoirs  of  his  life  ;'*  and  in  which  all  his  powers 
of  imagination  as  to  facts  are  well  illustrated.  If  there  was  one 
eharacteristic  of  the  man^  it  was  the  hypocrisy  with  which  ha 
rubbed  gently  down  any  victim  on  whom  he  had  designs-^the 
wordt  of  eastern  adulation  with  which  he  plied  his  vani^,  and 
the  patience  with  which  he  suppressed  the  appearance  of  his  hidf^ 
lt)bber,  half-savage  ferocity — covering  its  outbreaks^  by  bewailing 
it  always  as  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  an  unruly  clan. 

Being  somewhat  diffident  as  to  the  result  of  a  litigatioii  with 
i}Hi  Marqtns  of  Athole,  acting  for  his  niece,  he  deyised  and  exe* 
cuted,  far  away  among  his  Highland  hiUs*  a  scheme  worthy  of  his 
geniuiH,  and  direct  and  speedy  in  its  results.  In  after  life^  when 
toperience  had  sharpened  his  capacity,  we  find  specific  ^!esi|^ts 
and  preparations  m  all  contingencies,  until  success  had-  made 
him  presumptuous,  and  the  relaxation  of  age  had  unstrung  his 
vigour;  but  in  his-^ager  pursuit  of  the  inheritance,  his  eautio* 
overleaped  Itself,  atid  he  fell  on  the  oth«r  side,  into  a  numb^ 
of  dlffictdtiesy  for  which  be  was  obliged  to  endure,  many  a  year, 
a  vagabond  life  of  wandering.  An  unsuocessfiil  attempt  to  marry 
the  heiress  was  followed  by  the  next  best  thing-^a  sucoetaful  one 
to  marry  her  mother.  This  lady  was  at  the  traie  living  at  Castle 
Donnie,  the  old  seat  of  the  Frasers ;  and  without  any  wanring^ 
she  one  morning  r^eeived  a  yisit  from  Lovat^  who  carried  her, 
screaming  for  mercy,  to  an  inaccessible  retreat  used  by  him  in 
his  Mote  recondite  schemes. 

Th«  old  castle  is  now  in  tmm.  The  victors  of  Oulloden^  sifter 
%hmr  labours  on  the  field  were  ended,  devoted  themselves  to  the 
destruction  of  the  strongholds  of  the  rebel  chiefs;  and  Oftstle 
Dounie  was  among  the  number.  In  the  vaults  of  this  pile, 
Lovat  kept  the  victims  on  whom  he  meant  to  operate ;  but  when 
clamant  reasons  of  expediency  demanded  it^  he  iurnished  to 'them 
a  *more  secure  retreat  firom  worldly  distrMftions.  An  island  of 
the  naine  of  Aigas,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  Beauly,  whidl 
bubbles  and  rushes  past  it  with  resistless  violence,  formed  an  exy 
cellent  natural  prison,  to  which  the  Dowager<^Peeress  was  imme«- 
diately  conducted. 
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The  aecotint  ctf  the  imariage  has  been  taken  from  the  leoordi 
ef  the  jndieial  prooeedings^  immediiitely  instituted  by  her  iiv^ 
fMated  fiimilj. 

^'  The  said  Captain  Simon  Fraser  take^  up  the  most  mad  and  vfllan* 
ons  resolation  that  ever  was  heard  of;  for,  all  in  a  sudden,  he  add 
lito  sliid  accompliees  make  the  lady  close  prisoner  under  his  aimed 
gOBxds,  and  then  oome  upon  her  with  thi^  or  four  rniBaiis  in  the 
night  time,  and  having  dragged  out  her  maids,  he  proposes  to  the  lady 
that  she  should  marry  him ;  and  when  she  fell  in  lamenting  and  cry« 
ing,  the  great  pipe  was  blown  up  to  drown  her  criea,  and  Uie  wicked 
villains  ordered  the  minister  to  proceed." 

The  lady  feinted,  and  bemoaned  to  the  idle  winds ;  '^  the  bag* 
pipe  is  blown  np  as  formerly,  and  the  foresaid  ruffians  rent  oft'  her 
doUiefl,  cnttinff  her  stays  with  their  dirks,  and  so  thrust  her 
into  bed."  The  succeeding  morning  displayed  her  in  aU  tlie 
agony  of  ontraeed  honour,  her  face  swollen,  and  stnpified  with 
grief*  ^  For  Christ's  sake,"  she  implored  one  of  the  witnesses  at 
Lovat^s  trial,  ^'  take  me  out  of  this  place  either  dead  or  alive." 
The  house  at  the  same  time  was  surrounded  by  armed  ruffians. 
w4io  played  np  the  bagpipe,  when  returning  consciousness  enabled 
the  lady  to  express  her  sufibriogs  by  her  screame* 

The  Scottisti  privy  council,  who,  in  the  absenceof  theSovereign) 
oondactod  the  govMnment  of  Scotland,  found  the  doings  of  Lovat 
lo  eome  peciBiarly  within  their  jurisdiction*  They  accord* 
ingly  debiuyed  the  li^s  from  ^ving  him  and  his  fether  fiK)d  or 
loflLging^  and  eommisnon  was  given  to  a  commander  of  troops  to 
^ter  nii  domains  and  seise  him,  dead  or  alive.  The  anny  in 
fiootland  at  that  period  was  small  enough;  but  Lovat  in  his 
usual  grandiloquent  style,  in  his  later  life,  made  the  most  of  what 
he  termed  ^^the  several  regimraitsof  cavalry  and  dragoons,"  whom 
he  of  course  defeated,  and  whom  he  laid  under  the  sanction  of  an 
oath,  when  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  keep  tbsm  prisoners  j 

"  Tb^y  teneeAced  their  olalms  in  Jesus  ChtkC,  and  their  hopes  Kxi 
heaven,  and  delivered  themselves  to  the  devil  aod  all  the  torments  of 
heU,  if  ihey  ever  returned  into  the  territories  of  Lord  Lovat,  or  oe^ 
eaaioned  direeUy  or  indirectly  the  smallest  mischief  to  Lord  Lovat." 

.  Lovat  was  tried  in  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  for  having  assembled 
in  arms,  with  his  followers,  and  carried  off  Lord  SiQtonn,  who 
had  gone  to  the  assistance  of  the  heiress*  This  act,  according  to 
the  wide  sweep  of  the  criminal  law  of  those  days,  was  construed 
into  tpsasen — conviction  followed ;  and  his  name  and  honours, 
with  those  of  his  father,  were  declared  for  ever  extinct,  and  their 
hinds  and  possessions  forfeited.  He  was  the  last  man  tried  in 
fieodand,  where  a  conviction  was  obtained,  and  a  sentence  pn>- 
nooneed,  in  the  absence  of  the  acensed. 

Li  the  midst  of  these  difficulties  his  father  died^  and  he  im* 
mediately  aq3umed  the  ti(l6»    But  this  increase  of  rank  brought 
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kiiiitedt  witb.otirelentijlg  ipets^VieraQie^y  d^inhriog  f]?Qi|Ei.^)iAi>f:W 
preattious  9iik$itlmce«  i  Away  iostbe  ^iQfot^.atf^Ok^si^iQn^A. 

fluenoe  had  no  limits. .  Vti^oti^m\^y^^ih^ 

out:  the'tfacoat,  <m*'Uow.  oi^'tbd  braiaapf  ai)y<}ne^i>e.he,tv}i<),h% 
yurn^Aj  wb(> Abottld  <lai»  4^1  didtUrb/iber^f>o90^f  t^^ii^rJaird^'frr  f.f? 

V  ."She  itidol€Qic&jo£' th^  HigUlu^ia^  ifikipimvorbiid  s  mt^^  dh^jF/o^ 
abo  b^MftidQwai!WAiii^i^tb0  dM0at;^vfff^.0f>(^  i(;ti#.l0: 

iaimir  dft;f»<  wh^a^.^Vdiy.  viioAive -to  ^x^0a')«?(}s^iifltt(t^)j(M^ 
QABDJnmiBu^  of.  an;  aoiave.popidatioOt  it  wa^ifarmorpts^  Ja  ^at  pfl 
Iiiai/»ty/ wbflD  our  .^vilizatiQil  ivlis  yQWg.r  ,W}ia6;th^i'tM¥0fivi 
uiweiii.Iuly^ilbeitstainBta  of  a.HighlaQdiOhi^iQaj^lnb^^tCQi^^ 
Qmd^bem-^i^eyijEept.th^msekes^  .aiui  iMi{d;;tibQirirQiMiria]  ^bft: 
pemmfidl^aeirviQas  ):«itd^r«iitQ)t^irIiiQrai^  J^dVjat.lbWf^iiiiltb^l 
(Wttfse  DliaJwgiife  qf  ^air.ufMan<^e  {W/orldy.aiaiQ5r]i^Q^a9if[m9.f<Hf' 
imbetttatinjK  Mc^nM^:  Hls.mad9it  a  <imnt.<)(E^sa!bt^ 
ke^biaivaf04laio>ti«foiQg)  atid  lOO  nian:pf  Ibe^  jlMtMe!i(V4  ni^t^^ 
tirprosenrAaUvertba  fo^lb^gofelaoahip  j^^  tb0ji9ii£>Aaip0li 

n^ooaof  lJ|e.kigi^-^<^alai»<^^  tba.ftlik£  bf^oratf^cMi 

in  the  li^ht  of  an  honoorable  duty.    If  ther^j^a^ti^KD^Qaiigatt 
iniilfaisr  J{uld>o£  f^irtmifl^  ttliadt  it»  Mv:<MA^ge9'i»  il9  tcyifar^d 
idrteneas.   iXb^ir  ^^hooa^jessrhead^^iwd  utifed  iiid^i.diw:Mlcx^]«^t 
and  windowed  ra|M[edne^!'  :W€m  tnatter»  tkatitbdirthoiTil^bi 
jf0iie^'/b.tW'^pB^0«<;«^i^  <fan(<0i^l»<4^at'  ktot^r 

tfaati  Ihe  ^lQlH4oap^a  pfim2|t»of  j^aac^jodiistry^-.  •  n«,  .  .^  ^  i« 

;  'At  Jadt^^ Iicrrai  found'  that  ii^  wa»  mabl«  jtqtijci^'iwith jtb^t 
ftko^;^eni'agN«$t.him ;  andbfiWng  by  d^fttlflt^tQi^iy  <tf  4^W 
al^tdiai)  (hi  wft  thardMtaDoi*  ^of :  ^kpltiab  9S»kh:  obvtaimd  ^  iinlejK^U 
vnth  Sing  WdUiaa»^  ba.  bmriiedly  i^/Scpt^d^  and  fMiPmtfNlr 
hlfluietf  Sa :  fktitsuit^  ^  pardon^ ;  b^ov^  that  v»0mi^  to  >'^  i  X4«hyr  { 
Qauntvtfia#  < He  yas  ao. &r  •iu^^ea9fttl,  th$t  hoireis^tied  ar<<|«ifdiGadt 
panlo^i  birait)iMe4Atttbaci&Die«£aSr,ivj^^ 
trisedt  teaxiJag(tbi9:ontmA9^'Oo  jady  l4<>Vaty^:i»^^  m  m.  r 

Th^  .format  pfoe^edinjgQ  bai»g  dhaa  :<]|«Babe4  ^r  wa%t^iiidiiatr: 
tbaiti^igMioii.qf  (AidMetdtatottd  irfal  :Oiii  tli^  [Vi%\i}^.^mmejhf 
I79I9 &tc:die abdoc^nof  .tb^'D^wagar.' :  HW^ legate J^rjwwfef/ 
no.  oppettraoQe  at  the  iri^r<*p«oQaediQ^  w)|}y  tpi  m*iftgai  li^  aarr 
tataa<  tod.  4a  l^aap  up  a  boi4e  qf  ii^tmifenim^  Icn^.  vvent^s^f  w^i 
to  att  Avith  as  m^cb  yjgcHiir,  astif  b^i.ba^ib^o.^b^  MXii^uiul^veA^, 
owmr  c^  pcoperiy  liaiuled  dQw4-  ^ to ,  hiui  ut^oballeng^^t^flmf^lli 
*'Jlang. liiiiai 01  aii^)astoi5^rf  -  *>.'    ,■  ''inio  1  /.     \  '»'\j  ;.•  /liruinx:! 

^e  was  declared  an  outlaw,  and  was.  again  compelled  to  flee 
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Ivb'cJioftnit^.^  llo^^^^fi'tii  f^fnf^lnm  tbd  f»ao^trf«  iniFranxse^i 
k«ivinf^  hid '  InNi^hi^r  John*  to  act  Us  ik^lMvatit  in  his  absenociftd 
4t:«i[^(i  rdfAfis,  levy  contribaliond,  and  keep  di6  whok»d]6tricto£(Ani 
AM' a^'@ti:«tlierick  in  mtnmotion.  To^meett^i^  tbePrirjn 
Gottdftiiy  M  the  i^9tbn«c»  «f  the  beiifesB^  ittnh^«ii  adraisdatibe  of 
e»i^in-Mtd  ptt!fo\Athm\cfani'«hd^  aa  wlA  theit*  Mstom  -m^  di»i> 
ob^diMt  di^^ '  tfae^  libhnde<i  out  tl^ii  Ae  Frfiten  i^one^ 
ikeigWb<>titing  dalKi  to  iTAv^ge  mid  d^^bite.    '  ^    :  "  <  '     < 

« '' ^^dtis  ^petidd)  Ii<^at  wits  ^Ri<!^itaiDr  ^h^ber  or  not  the  '8tii»tift> 
wotdd^bd'-^'dsbred^  anid  np(^  ^i6>  depended  tbe  iwiufse  to  be< 
adopted^  'atoid  the  drffieidfied-fcy  which  M  was  suryonndmi.  U|^ 
the*twb6fe^  if^  seemed' moife^  probable  thai  tli^y  wovdd;  *  gboitly 
afteitt^ie  ^innien<^ebient  of 'tn&  t%>igfi'6£An»e^  be](<^im6ii8'beg»b- 
tbf^d^  iht6<tii^ Jni^e^dtMi«xity  tdtyism  a«  vAiuAi'  tfaey  settled. '  Sboi 
'hstSiiki  vlcAentr  antipathies^  agfiitisti  li^er  btot^^aildifisbeiiMd' 
iM  ¥tolem  afi^Uoh  tagfMiy  by  bia  restoitttion)  the^wftc  wdi 
}M5t'&  gy^al^  pik)bability  that'^he  wottld  ledn  to  this,  ^m  oidt 
iftibbteiM  Geitabrt  Ei^ctor  to  tbe  throae  held  ibt  geffenitSMa> 
bf  bek*  tem^f.  '^MiWds  aaastiite  as^ lAlvat'8)  attd iteaireri&eiaoene^f 
ij^lre  decK^ived  by  •  tf a^h  appeai^ifcei^^^eti  at  A  l$l»r  daO^  ivfaeit^ 
ttequi^n^Iwith  Mai^bbroughand  bis  Dbcbess  aealedftbedodin^ 
ct^m  'Wlrigii-.  Intbenieamime) <Lk>rai^> ttiio  G«^ 
tiwip«<%<Mf  wfab  filled  «betibfprie^  )|^Vided  bk  o^n  interdstrwisrei 
lioi;  ilAKsledy  ([lid*itodi^i*ace'  t^  his  :4i^ai$it7-iii  MUieiSng  atitbiiiT 
^itl0i«^1^0'St^artsw  ■■•  '-        •"■'  ■  ••       "   •-::  •^•• 

i  (F^^to the f Tit ioti ifKi<?ed) tbensweiie eifduttiitaiites diai mi^ftr 
ba^0 '  be^ti^ '  U^orkied  itp  into  a^iMttionsd^  eiaoae,'  timdenr  Which'  ttoy: 
idf^bt^bbVe^'be^n're^toi*^.'  Froo^'tbeaec^essiotr  of  AmiedoWiiu 
tc^^tftt^  ibctfpp6i^hn  6f  thia  pitfliflmertte^'tatises  of  diapatel^elttreeii: 
the  two  countries^  produetJrre  of  exa^pemtipn^  jealotisji  and  dkr-ii 
tm^ty  ( 'Itere'  bouf ly  oeMtving;  Tb^m  'wm  firsts  tbei  oeM^itfed 
IWi^to^Bclheffie^  aflnibilated  by  Williutii  to  <»>noiKaJteifa«(  'En^isfei 
SfOt  Inditt  Cmtit^fiiafy  ;^  birt  of  dSdAstiani  wave  not:  «d]N-/> 

i^^ted^fed  kh4i  v^ig^  iof  A«he.  <  Tke^  ttiassiici«4tf  Oienooel  lefir/ 
bririild  i4^a  MJ^[>  «Mlittg  of  wrotog.    ^%en<foQoimir 

tlieris^i^l^Fd  of  <^^E^i»b  -ship^^  Wopcdstef^  ^nd  die  eaceotition  > 
(itiil6Ct(d  ffbl^by' llhe  B^bifr^h  i^ble)of  Oan^^  Gireeii^'todrf 
two  of  bia  i*;tmr'^-^  jn^dkl  mhrdei^  perpiatrGlted aglibiAt widaitce;^: 
a^ibrtitbe^'iebnviQiiohS'^tbe  jndgids^  and-  aj^itial  the  irill of  €(0- 
v^C»mMt.t  0f  all  the  menof  dote  ifr  this  iswM^r/tbeoikiy  person'  - 
wKo^ii^jMfot^'to^bft^e^kadincattt^ebbt^  ^tot^sf^tbo  pofiukr  fbry  i 
waa  i)aiM!WfPot>b^vtbei^  ^yont^  «fttidefit  >ftt  eoltoge^'i/idva^  inftfae;* 
d^tMledii-lAiie 'Pbi<l^oQi8' riots' bl  the  Hotise  of  CotnttofilB/rdfeiYed' 
Wkh'hoiiedl}  ^Mo  tO'ati  ikicident  of  hfs  early  Kfey  -wlieti  he  had  ^ 
ttae^ooaM^yin  4bo  midst^^tf^a  tini^vdal  ftury^  to  expi)sethie;pU8ik'^ 
laniinity  of  the  Privy  Cotmcil,  who  signed  tMOi^dor  fdrl^e^pM-^^ 
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tion.  <<  Iwi^*'  (sM.  tta#  orator^  ^^  so-stradc  with  the  horriur  of  the^ 
finety  thftt  I  put  myself  in  deep  moaming,  and  with  the  danger  of  - 
my  life,  attended  the  innocent  bat  unfortunate  men  to  the  soafibld, . 
where  they  died  with  the  most  affecting  pfotestations  of  tbeif 
innoqence*  I  did  not  stop  hevej  for  I  carried  the  head  of  Captain 
Gi^n  to  the  grave ;  and  in  a  fevr  months  after,  letters  came  &om- 
the  oaptain  for  whose  murder,  and  irom  the  very  ship  for  whose « 
capture,  the  unfortunate  men  suffered,  informing  their  friends  that^ 
they  were  all  safe."  This  execution  was  resented  in  Engfaind  as 
a  natbnal  iMult,  and  produced  a  bitterness  scarcely  credible  at/ 
the  present  day.  Then  came  the  vexed  subject  of  the  suooessiou. 
to  the  crown — the  fruitful  source  of  national  jealousy,  followed 
as  it  nearly  was  by  actual  hostilities.  At  last  the  noted  Act  of 
Security  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  was  passed. — It  was  magnified* 
in  England  into  a  declaration  of  absolute  independence,  a^d  was 
followed  up  by  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  professing  to 
remedy  its  alleged  mischiefs.  This  last  act  was  effectually  a  da*- 
daraticm  of  open  war  by  England  against  Scotland,  unless  in  a 
&w  months  the  crown  should  be  settled  on  the  German  Elaetorr 
Matters  bad,  by  these  means,  come  to  a  crisis  ait  the  end  of  the 

I  ear  1705.  The  people  )n  both  nations  had  revived  the  national.* 
atoieds  which  had  slept  for  many  years.  Nay,  even  the  very « 
gavemments  of  the  same  Sovereign  seemed  determine  to  mn 
oonnter  to  one  another  in  all  their  councils ;  and  every  Parlia^ 
ment  wished  only  to  outstrip  its  predecessor,  in  heiqping  insiilt 
upon  the  other  eonntry,  and  pladng  obstructions  on  its  com- 
merce* England  laid  a  new  impost  upon  Scottish  doth ;  Scot-> 
land  prohibited  all  the  English  woollen  manulaQtiire  in  genen^i 
and  exported  all  her  own  wool  to  the  oontinent;  the  sister 
country  thereupon  proceeded  to  prohibit  the  Importation  of 
Seottisb  cattle,  and  to  interrupt  by  force  our  long'^tabliahad 
Itfade  with  France, 

It  was  unfortunate  for  the  Stuarts,  that  fwid  all  tiiese  eon*' 
flicting  elements  of  disunion,  they  had  uo  able  bead  to  plan  a 
natbnal  conspiracy.  There  were,  indeed,  many  plots  at  this 
period,  hatohed  on  their  behalf,  but  they  all  came  to  notbingi 
tb«ou|^  the  treachery  or  imprudenoe  of  their  agents.  We  shan< 
immediately  see  the  part  adopted  by  LoviM^  in  regard  to  one  of 
the  most  feasible  of  these,  which  he  himsdf  <K>neooted  and  de«- 
stroyed. 

On  his  arrivid  in  France,  he  proceeded  to  tjie  eountry*-house« 
where  embryo  statesmen  resolv^  and  re-resolved  upon  the  af*- 
ftirs  of  Europe.  James  the  II.  had  carried  his  single-minded 
bigoti7  to  the  grave,  and  Mary  of  Modena  became  openlyy  whit 
die  had  in  reality  ever  been,  the  source  and  lifespringof  Jacobitieal 
intrigue.    To  her,  Lovat  applied  himself  with  hU  aocuatotfied 
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deictMntf  sod  Highland  ehrewdness.  He  appeated  before  her. 
with  protestations  of  ioviolable  attachment;  and,  what  was  more 
to  the  purpose,  he  made  assurances  as  to  the  iidelity  of  the  clans* 
He  never,  indeed,  neglected  the  great  priuoiple  of  aodomniodak- 
tion  to  his  company,  inter  lupos  ulidandum,  A  short  time,  hoai^ 
e^er,  had  elapsed,  when  he  saw  through  the  whole  faroe  of  the 
d»*notfaing  secnretaries,  and  endeavoured  to  iree  himself  &om  the 
idle  kind  of  Ufa  to  which  ha  was  doomed.  It  was  here  he  4^ 
vised  the  only  scheme  th^  was  ever  practical  for  the  restoratioa. 
of  the  Stnarts.  England  heing.fiuriousiy  Protestant,  andljowland 
Scotland  sternly  jrresbyterian,  it  waa  hopeless  to  look  there  &xc 
a  successful  rising.  Through  the  Highlands  alone — ^the  stropg- 
hold  of  the  Stuart  fiunily — could  an  impression  be  made ;  and, 
accordingly,  Lovat  fixed  upon  the  weak  point  with  a  sagacity 
thai  experience  justified.  To  give  his  scheme  feasibility,  he  di^w* 
of  conise  largely  upon  his  imagination,  in  stating  himself  te  be 
the  andioEised  agent  of  the  clans. 

:.  The  lasii  days  of  the  ^ory  of  <^d  Louis  le  Grand  were  ap- 
proaching ;  but  the  nresiige  of  the  name  that  had  long  awed 
Europe  still  snrviveo.  The  victories  of  Marlborough  at  this 
period  of  1703,  when  Lovat  landed  in  France,  had  not  yet  oenf 
vinoed  the  world  that  he  waa  no  longer  the  invincible ;  and  Mr« 
Bnrton  someiwhat  anticipates  the  desolation  which  overtook  the- 
French  monarchy.  With  the  old  monarch,  Lovat  obtained  an 
interview,  and  impressed  him — a  shrewd  judge  of  character — 
wilh  a  high  notion  of  his  abiUties.  He  retired  nrom  the  presence 
of  the  king,  to  consult  with  his  ministers ;  and  while  his  proposals 
^joe  cautiously  received,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  boing  sent 
back  to  his  own  eountry  ibr  farther  inforn^ationi  and  witli  an  as* 
auraiice  of  assistance  on  any  favoumble  conjuncture.  On  his 
arrival  in  Scotland,  he  had  some  interviews  with  the  Highland 
chiefr,  when  a  new  light  as  to  his  own  interest  dawned  upon 
him.  He  immediately  wiped  his  hands  of  his  misdon,  and  one 
ni^t  entered  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  the 
commissioner  to  the  Scottish  Parliament,  with  the  startling  inteli* 
Ijgence  of  the  organization  of  a  rebellion.  The  Duke,  overjoyed 
at  being  the  instrument  through  whom  such  important  informap' 
tbn  was  proonred,  ^^  entextaiTOd  Lovat  with  some  money,"  and 
many  promises.  The  Government,  on  being  informed  of  the 
matter,  became  alarmed,  as  the  account  implicated  men  who 
bad  much  to  lose,  and  who  would,  therefore,  not  rush  blindly 
into  rebellion.  A  message  was  conveyed  to  Parliament,  and  strong 
lesdntions  were  passed.  The  Marquis  of  Athole,  one  of  the 
parties  falsely  implicated  by  Lovat,  having  got  intelligence  o£ 
the  trap  laid  for  him,  immediately  addressed  the  Queen,  in  f^ 
memorial,  which  exposed  the  character  of  his  assailant,  and  the 
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means  by  which  Qaeensbenv  had  been  duped,  in  crediting  all 
his  informant's  calumnies.  The  affair  vanished  in  smoke.  No 
evidence  could  be  found  against  any  of  the  Jacobites ;  and  the 
Queensberry  plot  added  another  to  the  hundred-and-one  plots  of 
the  day,  leaving  Lovat  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  naving 
fallen  between  two  stools. 

Being  under  sentence  of  outlawry  still,  Athole  opened  the 
bull-dogs  of  the  law  once  more  upon  him  in  full  cry,  and  once 
more  he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  tne  continent.  Rotterdam  was 
the  place  he  selected  as  a  kind  of  neutral  position,  from  which  he 
could  soothe  the  roused  spirits  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites  and  the 
C!ourt  of  St  Germains  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  induce  the 
En^ish  Government,  on  the  other,  to  retain  him  in  their  pay. 
With  all  his  invincible  humour  of  lying,  it  was  difficult  for  him^ 
in  telling  this  portion  of  his  history,  to  prevent  some  inkling  of 
the  truth.  The  Jacobites  discovered  some  of  his  letters ;  and  as 
there  was  no  destroying  the  relation  of  identity  between  twice^ 
two  and  four,  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the  awkward  conclusion 
to  which  his  Jacobite  fnends  found  themselves  obliged  to  come. 
To  some  he  put  his  defence  for  betraying  them,  upon  the  ground 
of  anxiety  to  serve  their  interest;  and  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  mode  in  which  the  parodox  is  supported.  With  regard  to 
others  again,'who  had  not  so  clear  evidence  against  him,  ne  took 
the  easier  course  of  indignant  denial : — 

"I  believe,'*  he  writes  from  Liege  to  a  Scotch  Jacobite,  ^*  all  the 
devils  are  got  loose  to  torment  me — ^with  you  I  am  abused,  ruined,  and 
my  reputation  torn.  Here  I  suffer  by  those  whom  I  served,  and  am 
treated  like  a  traitor  and  a  villain,  and  if  I  had  not  had  good  friends 
here  of  strangers,  I  had  perished  like  a  dog.  I  do  not  yet  know  what 
my  fate  will  be ;  but  I  have  dear  bought  my  conversation  with  those 
yon  call  my  real  friends.  You  tell  me  that  K  (Keith  f )  betrayed  me 
to  A  (Athole),  and  now  we  heat  of  his  sufferings  for  me ;  but  none  in 
Bngland  could  wrong  me  (anglice  expose  km)  but  he  or  you,  and  if 
either  of  you  has  wronged  me,  I  cannot  trust  myself,  or  any  flesh  and. 
blood ;  my  comfort  is,  that  I  neither  betrayed  my  trust  or  my  friends, 
nor  would  not  for  the  universe  (!!!)•  For  my  part  I  believe  the  day 
of  judgment  b  at  hand,  for  I  see  a  great  many  of  the  symptoms  of  it." 

After  waiting  at  Rotterdam  for  some  time,  he  found  it  expe- 
dient to  quit  it  in  the  disguise  of  a  Dutch  officer ;  and  having 
fled  to  France,  he  was  very  disagreeably  astonished,  by  being 
immediately  seized,  and  encaged  m  the  Bastile,  or  in  the  Castle 
of  Angoulfeme. 

We  have  followed  the  history  of  this  strange  being,  whose 
moral  nature  was  as  rotten  as  his  intellect  was  acute,  aided  by 
the  certain  li^t  of  contemporary  documents.  He  now,  how- 
ever, glides  off  the  public  stage,  beyond  the  view  of  the  letter- 
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writik^  and  the  ii^h'bfithe  1^1  waaimte^  iHJBicb  Have  .^i»M^ 
ur  Jiitbetto  io^  follow'  Mm.  For  iten  yeass :  he ;  Ji v^.  .ia  £*i!«i|iq^ 
and  dtiring  p^itt  ol*tliiit  thne^  theve  Qan''be<  no'dolodbferbe  rwa^iin; 
lifisbm*  HeiaA^ciai^  faoW^er^:  to  hafa  ibdisiii  UKpated^iandri^ 
iw^^fcakte  koljroijdaf^  joined  the  J'eamta:at  Jtv;Omer9  ad4  ^ 
cording  to  some  accoants,  to  have  officiatediaaenr^ atr/tibiitt 'eitjfw 
"  I)cinng  hi^^rot^ted  absmee^  did  heireasof  Lo^atfhad  lalEu*- 
i4ed  a  gentleman  of  the  naii^'Cff  M^K^oie^  whohfid*goth0ldji9li 
theestates,  bnt  ndt>  of -the  aflfeedona  jaftfae  chm*  <Xiie|r  ^evofi 
Mgaiided  Lovat  m  l^hr  oUef ;  aoddeeprwastheiif  8onbw,Jfli^ 
a  tepait  wa9  spread,  that^^iie  itadm^tedin  theSastUew"  .  No^ 
coiaimmicaftion  appears^tobave'beeiL'allowedbetween  bima^dibie 
vatsalftin  Stoflana;  and,  as  a  'laatTddoiirce^'ithw  detoi^min^  td 
send  a'8|)eciiEd  embassy  to  di^coveey  andiif  pdiaibie  reVeiife  h»ixU 
The  petGN^n  eeleeted  was  a  Major  Fra^er^  wlie:hasi  gkYf^nm, 
amamng  flicooant  of  the^  ditasfcroiuK  ohancear  h«  soflPered  .i«t  hkk 
jotimey:  Having  discov^ered  bis  chief-  ainongitlie  Jjcfiiuto.at  S4/ 
Omer,  it  was  fbtmd  im|>bs«iblete  obiann  the  consent  of  tbe  Fs^msit 
autkoiitied  to  hts  Hbenition*  The  two  accordinglyi  xxmcertadvaaar 
edtiM)e^  which  they  effscted  by  means  . of  an  o|>en|boa^  wbi^h 
landed  them  on  the  English  shoie  in  the  year  1714,i  at  tibe.  eritin 
cal  mfeaient  of  the  deaith  of  Qaeen  Anne.  *  His  arrival  in>  Loxh 
dim  being  soon  known,  his  old  emeniy  AjtholB  once  more:  set  Xb& 
officers  of  the  law  upon  his  track,-  and  he  onfy  fimnd  rest  to  bk 
weaxy  footstepsi  wbien  be  arrived  s^mpug  the  wide.solitades.i^  his 
own  moantaina..  .  , 

The  rebellion  of  the  '16  waa  ra^g  on  bia  arrival  in  the  North. 
The  indedsive  battle  of  •Sheriffmuiif  proclaimed  the  weakness  o^ 
Gtyvemment,  and  the  danger  of.  eneigetic,  action  on  tbe  part  of 
Ae  Jacobites.  It  was  f)irtunate,  therOToie,  that  so  inflnential  b3^ 
ekfver  a  man  as  Lovat^  in'  the'  vigoar  of  manhood,  and  widi  bi^ 
abilities  sharpened  by  experience,  sided  witbthe  Gbvertiaiant^ 

Sid  recalled  the  whole  clan  of  the  Frasers  Who  bad  gone  to  ioiii 
e  rebels.  As  soon  as  they  returned^'  he  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  along  with  Duncan  Forbes,  reduced  the  town  of  Iik^ 
verqess,^  on  the  day.  that  tbe  battle  of  Sberiffinuir  was  fonghtl 
THis  Quieted  the  North.  It  prevented  many  from  engaging  in  the 
rebellidn,  and  cut  off  the  commimiciation  Mtween  the.  rebel  afmy 
tad  the  soiirce  of  its  su|]ip1ies.  '  It  bad  the  efflbot^  indeed,  of  oKr 
tangnishing  the  rebellion  throughout  the  country;  and  on  its 
importance  Lovat  did  not  fail  duly  to  descant.  ^<  This,". be 
said.  ^^  was  the  greatest  service  that  was  done  in  tUs  eonnti^  to 
anyJdiA^ 

The£st{hrit  of  gmtitude,  was  bis  unqualified  pardon^  aod 
Ae  ptb  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  M^Kenzve,  tbeheitess'ihusband^ 
who  had  joined  thfe  rebels.    He  thtls  obtained  a  legal  title  to  t^ 
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life  interest  of  the  Lovat  estates ;  and  it  was  luckj  for  his  ne^* 
boors,  that  his  attempt  to  obtain  the  foil  proper^  kept  him  in 
litigation  for  many  years. 

When  he  went  north,  he  found  Doncan  Foifaes  fortifykig 
Colleden  House,  and  immediately  struck  up  a  strong  attachment 
for  a  young  lawyer  who  had  the  ear  of  Argyle,  and  was  rising 
fast  to  influence  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  to 
which  Lovat  more  devoted  his  attention,  than  the  securing  the 
support  of  young  men  eridently  rising  in  the  world,  and  who 
would  be  likely  to  remember  it  when  themselves  great  men.  It 
was  this  which  induced  him,  in  a  field  near  Edinbuigh,  now  a 
street,  to  entwine  his  arms  in  endearing  rapture  round  the  neck  of 
Heniy  Home,  and  protest  how  much  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
his  beauty.  ^^  Hand  awa',"  said  the  embryo  Lord  Karnes,  ''  I 
ken  very  weel  that  I  am  the  ugliest  and  most  black-a-vised  fel- 
low in  a'  the  Court  of  Session :  you  needna  think  to  impose 
upon  me  wi*  your  fair-fashioned  speeches. — Hae  dune— *hae 
dune  r — "  Weel,  Harrv,**  said  Lovat,  "  yrfre  the  fint  man  I 
ever  met  with  wha  had  the  sense  to  withstand  flatteiy." — ^  Thank 
ye,  my  Lord — ^very  glad  to  hear  ye  say  it."*  Et  rem  acu  Utt* 
geTot% 

To  secure  the  grant  (^  the  Lovat  estates,  the  legal  knowledge 
of  Forbes  was  put  under  requisition.  '^  I  want  a  gift  of  the 
escheat  (forfeited  property)  to  make  me  easjp;  but  if  it  does  not 
do,  you  must  find  me  some  pretence  or  other,  that  will  give  me 
a  title  to  keep  {)osse3sion.*'  He  also  implored  Forbes  to  prevent 
the  pardon  ot  his  neighbours  Glengarry  and  The  Chishoun,  and 
to  divert  some  of  their  forfeitures  his  way. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war  of  litigation,  which  he  found  it 
sary  to  set  agoinjg,  to  secure  the  estat^  he  appears  to  have 
the  honesty  of  his  agent  to  the  utmost.  The  scrupulous  Writer 
to  the  Signet,  was  under  the  necessity  of  reading  a  lecture  to  his 
master ;  and  he  received,  in  answer,  a  detail  of  those  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  a  practical  man,  in  his  intercourse  with 
mankind. 

<'  I  had,"  said  Lovat,  "  the  honour  of  your  fine  morale  and  philoso- 
phicale  letter  by  this  post,  and  tbo  it  is  writ  in  a  very  pathetiok, 
smooth  way,  yet  I  have  read  so  many  good  auUiors  on  the  subject, 
with(^t  being  able  to  reduce  their  advice  to  practice,  that  an  epistle 
firom  a  Scotch  lawyer,  can  have  bat  very  Kttle  influence  on  me,  that 
now  by  long  experience  knows,  that  those  fine  moral  reflections  are  no 
more  but  a  play  of  our  intellectuals.  Ton  may  give  me  as  many 
bonnie  words  as  you  please,  but  words  will  never  gain  me  the  estate 
of  Lovat,  nor  my  peerage,  without  assiduously  acting  that  part  I  ought, 
to  get  that  efiectnat ;  and  though  some  people  charged  me  with  liking 
some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  principle^  yet  I  do  assure  you,  that  I  do 
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not  expect  new  niraclea  in  my  &ydiin,  and  that  I  am  ftdlj  resolved 
ta  nse  all  the  ordinary  meanes  in  my  power  to  save  my  &mUy.  I 
most  tell  yon  I  alwise  observed,  since  I  came  to  know  any  thing  in 
the  worid)  that  an  active  man  with  a  small  understanding,  will  fbish 
bnainessy  and  succeed  better  in  his  affiurs,  than  an  indolent  lazy  man 
of  the  brightest  sense,  and  of  the  most  solid  judgment ;  so,  since  I 
cannot  flatter  myself  to  have  a  title  to  the  last  character,  I  ought  to 
thank  God  that  I  am  of  a  very  active  temper,  and  Pll  be  so  fiur  finom 
relenting  that  I'll  double  mynEictivity  if  possible." 

^  The  dispute  relative  to  the  estate,  was  referred  to  the  arbitra- 
tkm  of  two  lawyers  ol  emineQce,  who,  m  deciding  ia  Lovat's 
fitvonr,  fixed  npon  him  a  small  burden  to  the  persecuted  M^en- 
zie.  ^  I  have,'*  said  Lovat,  with  bis  Highland  emphasis  of  ex- 
pression, ^*  been  cheated,  abused,  sold;  my  papers  embezzled, 
robbed,  and  given  up  to  my  enemies ;  in  short,  tre^cberoualy, 
villanoQsly,  and  un^tefiilly  betrayed  and  sold/'  Upon  the 
authoxa  <x  bia  wrongs  be  pours  forth  at  length,  consiguing  tbem 
idtiniately  to  the  contempt  of  mankind  and  the  judgment  of 
Heaven. 

jLitigation  operated  as  a  sedative  on  the  corrooions  of  unab- 
florbed  energy,  under  which  be  chafed*  But  having  brought 
his  lawsuits  to  a  triumphant  dose,  he  began,  as  was  the  manner, 
of  Highland  lairds,  to  ^^  birse  yont ;"  and  thus  by  gradual  squat- . 
ting  on  the  grounds  of  a  neighbour,  contrived,  by  the  aid  of  a 
1it&  confusion  as  to  the  principle  of  property,  to  appropriate 
now  and  then  a  field,  or  perhaps  a  moontain,  or  a  loch*  If  the 
neighbour  grew  troublesome  and  grumbled  at  these  inroads,  he 
generally  received  a  visit  fi^m  Lovaf  s  gillies,  who  were  reason- 
able,  if  they  did  no  more  than  houdh  his  ciittle,  or  fire  his 
house  about  his  ears.  He  never  in  Uus^way  owed  any  man  iU- 
will ;  be  always  made  present  payment. 

Lovat's  histoiy  is  the  best  illustratkm  of  the  blessings  resulting 
from  the  annihilation  of  the  hereditary  jurisdictions*  The  petty 
chiefs  in  their  own  straths,  exercised  a  despotism,  which  thoum 
it  bad  its  origin  in  custom,  was  not  leas  absolute  tbm  tb«t  of  tne 
saltan  over  a  nation  of  Turks,  In  tbe  middle  of  l^t  centpiy, 
these  personages  hanged  their  yassala  according  to  their  pleasure; 
and  wiiMi  wo  remember,  that,  over  all  the  north,  tbese  nuclei  of 
mischief  existed — ^that  every  chief  had  a  ({uarrel  with  hia  neigh- 
bour, in  which  his  vassals  were  sJways  involved,  and  thftf  tho 
sole  education  these  miserable  wretches  received,  was  that  of  roo- 
bery  or  murder,  as  exemplified  in  tbe  conduct  of  Lovat  towards 
them,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  no  single  act  did  more  to  change 
the  face  of  Scotland,  than  the  destruction  of  the  source  fix>m 
which  these  evils  flowed.  The  law  administered  by  a  b^d  f^p* 
vernment  is  ofken  hard  to  bear ;  but  the  Uon  is  not  such  an  olgeQt 
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of  dismay,  as  the  swarms  of  little  loathsome  animals  that  arise 
fix)m  his  dead  carcass,  each  crawling  in  a  way  of  its  own.  The 
connexion  between  chief  and  vassaihad  begun  to  decline  when 
Lovat  was  settled  in  his  domains ;  and  he  set  to  work,  with  all 
his  energy,  to  create  a  resurrection  of  the  departed  spirit.  He 
discouraged  schools,  hunted  out  disaffection,  and  plied  the 
people  with  every  flattery  that  would  rouse  military  ardour,  or 
devotion  to  himself.  He  knew  almost  every  man  in  the  High- 
lands, of  the  slightest  note.  When  he  met  one  having  preten- 
sions to  be  a  Duinheuassail,  he  bombastically  praised  the  clan 
whose  name  he  bore,  and  instanced  its  acts  of  bravery  in  former 
days.  Prophecies  and  dreams,  and  the  language  of  Holy  writ, 
he  was  ever  ready  with,  as  occasion  served ;  and,  when  with  su- 
pernatural aeency,  he  had  worked  his  hearers  up  to  the  re<juisite 
enthusiasm,  he  would  leave  them  with  a  dexterous  insinuation  as 
to  the  downfall  of  their  greatness,  unless  they  rallied  round  their 
chief.  If  he  would  meet  with  one,  whose  drctimstances  were 
lower  by  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  part,  he  would  ask  his  name,  and  his 
father's,  of  whom  in  his  latter  days  he  pretended  ignorance ;  but 
generally  said :  ^^  I  believe  I  knew  your  grandfather  very  well, 
and  a  worthy  man  he  was ;  well  did  it  set  him  to  wear  a  belted 
plaid,  and  a  oroadsword ;  there  are  but  few  like  him  now-a-days; 
you  resemble  him  very  much,  but  not  quite  so  brawny.'^  A 
sentence  or  two  would  then  be  given,  as  to  the  old  gentleman's 
intrepidity  on  the  fields  of  Cromdale  and  Eillicrankie,  or  he 
would  trace  him  up  to  the  days  of  Montrose — fighting  against 
the  Covenanters.  The  smaller  gillies  had  also  tneir  genealogy 
traced  backwards  for  generations ;  and  an  undying  devotion 
kindled  in  their  hearts,  oy  proof  tendered  by  him  of  their  rela- 
tionship to  himself.  He  could  do  with  them  what  he  pleased.  He 
led  them  in  favour  of  the  Grovemment,  in  the  first  reoellion,  after 
recalling  them  fix)m  the  service  of  Mar ;  he  led  them  against  the 
Government  in  the  '45,  and  at  one  blow  struck  down  the  firuit  of 
all  his  policy. 

He  sometimes  issued  pious  proclamations,  in  which,  with  some 
end  to  serve,  he  would  ascend  through  the  whole  gamut  of  virtu- 
ous emotion — from  Christian  forgiveness  to  seraphic  love.  To 
heighten  the  effect,  he  would  tell  them  he  was  on  his  death-bed, 
as  m  the  following  instance,  wherein  he  whips  them  up  to  the 
requisite  enthusiasm : — 

*'  Mt  Dear  Friends, — Since,  by  all  appearances,  this  is  the  last 
time  [he  had  a  great  number  of  last  times]  of  my  life  I  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  write  to  you,  I  being  now  very  ill  of  a  dangerous  fever,  I  do 
declare  to  you  before  Grod,  before  whom  I  must  appear,  and  all  of  us 
at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  that  I  loved  you  all ;  I  mean  you  and 
aD  the  rest  of  my  kindred  and  fiunily,  who  are  for  the  standing  of 
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th«r  chief  and  name ;  and  as  I  loved  jon,  so  I  loved  all  my  fidthful 
commons  in  genend,  more  than  I  did  mj  own  life,  or  health,  or  com- 
fort, or  satis&ction.  I  did  design  to  make  my  poor  commons  live  at 
their  ease,  and  have  them  always  well  clothed,  and  well  armed  after 
the  Highland  manner,  and  not  to  suffer  them  to  wear  low  country 
clothes,  but  make  them  live  like  their  forefi&thers,  with  the  use  oi 
their  arms,  that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  defend  them- 
selves against  their  enemies,  and  to  do  service  to  their  friends,  especi- 
ally to  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  his  worthy  brother  the  Earl  of 
Islay.  And  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  you  and  your  posterity  will 
see  it  and  find  it,  that  if  you  do  not  keep  stedfast  to  your  cMef,  I 
mean  the  heir-male  of  my  family,  but  weakly  and  fidsely,  for  little 
private  interest  and  views,  abandon  your  duty  to  your  name,  and  suf- 
fer a  pretended  heiress  and  her  Mackenzie  children,  to  poasess  your 
country,  and  the  true  right  of  the  heirs-male,  they  will  certainly  in 
less  than  an  age,  chase  you  all  by  slight  and  might,  as  well  gentlemen 
as  commons,  out  of  your  native  country,  which  will  be  possessed  by 
the  Mackenzies  and  the  Macdonalds ;  and  you  will  be  like  the  miser- 
able unnatural  Jews,  scattered  and  vagabonds  throughout  the  unhappy 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  the  poor  wives  and  children  that  renuiin 
of  the  name,  without  a  head  or  protection,  when  they  are  told  the 
traditions  of  their  family,  will  be  cursing  from  their  hearts,  the  persons 
and  memory  of  those  unnatural,  cowardly,  knavish  men,  who  sold  and 
abandoned  their  chief,  their  name,  their  birthright  and  their  country/' 

King,  in  his  Monnmenta  Antiqna,  has  given  us  the  experiences 
of  James  Ferguson  the  astronomer,  as  to  the  nature  of  life  at 
Castle  Dounie,  where  he  resided  for  some  months.  Lovaf  s  housoi 
considered  according  to  modem  ideas,  was  comfortless  enough. 
He  received  his  company  and  kept  public  table^  after  the  man- 
ner of  a  petty  court,  in  the  room  where  he  slept ;  and  the  only 
place  his  lady  had,  was  also  her  bed-room.  The  servants  and 
retainers  had  nothing  but  straw,  spread  on  the  foor  lower  apart- 
ments in  the  house.  About  four  nundred  persons  would  often 
thus  be  kennelled  together ;  and  Ferguson  declares,  that  of  these 
wretched  dependents,  he  has  seen  three  or  four,  and  sometimes 
half  a  dozen,  hung  up  by  the  heels,  for  hours,  on  the  trees  around 
tlie  mansion,  to  expiate  offences. 

The  tables  ran  alone  the  length  of  the  room,  and  were  carried 
out  at  the  door  to  the  uiwn  in  fi^nt  of  the  house.  Near  the  chief 
were  set  the  distinguished  guests  or  neighbouring  chief,  enter- 
tained with  claret  and  French  cookery ;  next  in  progression  were 
the  Duinheuassails  of  the  clan,  who  had  boef  and  mutton  and  a 
glass  of  port ;  the  ^^  pretty  handsome  fellows"  came  next,  and 
were  honoured  with  sheep's  head  and  whisky ;  and,  lastly,  the 
mass  of  the  useless,  old,  and  maimed,  waited  on  the  lawn  for 
such  relics  as  their  betters  left.  Under  this  system  ever^  thing 
was  eaten.     But  the  best  part  o^  it  all  was  the  discriminating 
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coartesy  with  which  Lorat  nloticed  his  respecttTe  gQesU. 
^  Mj  ford)  here  is  excellent  venison — ^here  tnrbot.  Call  far 
any  wine  you  please ;  there  is  excellent  claret  and  champagne  on 
the  side-board.**'  To  the  next  class  it  would  be, — "  Pray  now, 
Dunballoch,  or  Einboclde,  help  yourselves  to  what  is  before  you ; 
there  are  port  and  lisbon,  ale  and  porter  excellent.^  Hen  rais- 
ing his  voice  for  the  rabble, — **  Pray,  red-haired  Donald,''  or 
by  whatever  other  name  the  gillie  would  be  known,  ^^  Pray,  help 
yourself  and  my  other  cousins,  to  that  fine  beef  and  cabbage; 
there  are  whisky-punch  and  beer  for  you.*' 

But  life  at  Castle  Dounie  began  to  get  dull.  A  pension  from 
Government  and  the  estates  secured,  were  not  enough.  His 
inroads  upon  his  neighbours,  too,  were  not  always  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  and  he  bitterly  complains  of  Olengaoy,  who 
would  ^'  as  soon  part  with  his  liver  or  his  lun^  as  with  one 
acre  of  his  lands.  Ease  and  plenty  just  gave  him  a  lever  for  a 
renewed  war  with  existing  things.  All  the  loyalty  and  obedience 
called  forth,  like  beautmil  frost  work,  in  the  season  i>f  his 
exile,  dissolved  under  the  warm  sun  of  prosperity. 

Tolle  pericolnm 
Jam  vaga  ^toriliet  frenis  natura  remotls. 

From  the  year  1719  down  to  the  '45,  he  was  continually  en« 
gaged  in  fomenting  rebellion ;  on  the  point  of  being  often  ex- 
posed,  and  obliged  as  freauendy  to  take  all  kinds  of  oaths,  and 
make  all  sorts  of  declarations  in  favour  of  Government,  always 
coming  to  his  determinations  according  to  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
which  was  his  gospel,  and  settling  his  cases  of  conscience  accord- 
ing to  his  interest.  In  the  year  1719,  he  wrote  Lord  Seaforth 
that  he  would  be  ready  to  join  the  ill-concerted  Jacobite  scheme 
6f  Spanish  invasion  then  ccmcocted.  His  letter  was  commu- 
nicated at  London ;  and  he  posted  south  to  meet  his  vile  calum- 
niators by  denouncing  them;  applying  the  maxim  to  the  defence 
of  character — that  it  is  the  best  security  of  one's  t)wn  country 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  enem/s. 

His  accustomed  success  attended  him  ;  the  newspapers  of  ihe 
day  announcing. ihat  *^  His  Majesty  had  done  the  Lord  Lovat 
the  honour  to  t^  godfather  to  his  child."  Ten  years  later,  in  1729, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  being  again  foimd  out,  through  '^  the 
Ibarbarous  villany,"  as  he  terms  it,  of  one  of  his  own  cjan ;  but 
t)eing  more  secure  this  time  in  the  matter  of  evidence,  he  could 
assume,  with  considerable  firmness,  the  tone  of  injured  innocence. 
"  I  bless  God,"  this  good  man  meekly  said,  "  I  never  was,  in  mv 
life,  guilty  of  a  base  or  villanous  action ;  so  I  do  not  fear  this 
wicked  calumny."  In  an  elaborate  memorial,  which  he  after- 
wards sent  fo  Lord  Islay,  he  argues  the  matter  from  the  acknow- 
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led^;ed  fhcts,  and  next  acoording  to  the  theory  of  probabilities. 
It  IS  really  veiy  shocking  to  find  such  a  man,  taking  the  most 
Bolemii  subjects  in  his  mouth,  and  protesting,  as  he  ^^  belieyed  in 
God  and  a  future  state>"  that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crimes  h^ 
was  at  the  Tery  moment  industriously  hatching. — ^  Since  the 
year  1719, 1  solemnly  declare  before  Uod,  and  as  I  must  answer 
to  him  at  the  great  day  of  judgment,  I  did  not  write  any  one 
single  letter  beyond  seas,  or  to  any  man  in  the  Pretender^s  ser- 
vice  or  interest."  At  the  time  he  ^Tote  this,  he  was  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  Jacobite  court  for  his  patent  of  a  dukedom. 

His  wavering  inclinations  took  shape  in  1737,  when  he  was  at 
the  head  of  all  the  disaffected  parties  m  the  north.  On  his  trial, 
he  said  justly,  that  ^^  for  many  years  I  was  the  life  and  spirit  of 
the  king^s  (j  ames)  affiiirs  in  these  countries."  Inaccessible  as 
wers  his  dominions,  news  of  his  proceedings  reached  the  Govern- 
ment, to  whom  it  appeared  necessary  immediately  to  remove  so 
dangerous  a  man  from  eveiy  thing  like  legal  power.  One  by  one, 
therefore,  his  o£5ces  of  Lora-Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  of  Inverness, 
and  his  command  of  the  independent  company  raised  there,  were 
taken  firom  him.  Of  course  mnumerable  letters,  with  outbursts 
of  indignation  descriptive  of  innocence  wronged,  trampled  on, 
and  abused,  were  written ;  all  the  figures  of  a  copious  rhetoric, 
employed  during  a  whole  life-time  m  deploring  the  success  of 
slanderers,  and  the  unharay  fate  of  die  virtuous,  were  laid  under 
contributicm. — ^^  I  bless  (jod,"  he  concludes,  ^'  that  whatever  I 
suflfer,  or  may  suffer,  no  power  can  take  away  the  c(»nfbrt 
I  have,  of  a  dear  conscience  and  an  upright  heart,  that  never 
betra]^  a  private  man  nor  a  public  cause."  In  1740,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Islav>  mien  in  the  midst  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  rebellion,  and  nouriy  expecting  his  patent.  Accused 
ef  Jacobitism,  ^^  I  answered  his  lordship  \rita  a  little  warmth 
flnt  these  stories  were  calumnies  and  lies."  To  prove  this,  he 
entored  into  a  ccmfederacy  with  the  patriot  party,  who  opposed 
the  Government,  but  equally  hated  l£e  Jacobites.  He  immedi- 
ately set  to  work  to  create  votes  m  InvemessHshire,  and  found 
among  Us  Jacobite  firieads  some  ridiculous  scruples,  on  the 
gvonnd  of  being  obliged  to  take  the  oaths  to  Government,  to  ob- 
tain the  qualincation.  ^  Write  stronglv,"  be  said,  '^  to  Glen- 
garry, to  persuade  him  to  take  the  oatns.  I  know  he  has  no 
regard  for  them ;  9o  he  should  not  stand  to  take  a  cart  loadofthemj 
OB  I  would  do  to  serve  my  friends.^  This  is  the  character  of 
JSimon  Lord  Lovat,  summed  up  by  himself,  in  brief  terms. 

With  the  exception  of  a  single  Fraser, — ^^  a  poor  covetous 
narrow  greedv  wretch,^'  who  had  ^^  renounced  ms  chief  and 
kindred,  ana  had  ^^  discovered  himself  to  be  an  unnatural 
traitor,  an  in&mous  deserter,  and  an  ungrate&l  wretch  to  me 
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his  chief,  who  had  done  him  such  signal  service/'  he  appears  to 
have  been  success&L  The  fate  of  this  ungrateful  slave  is  hinted 
at.  ^^  Duke  Hamilton  and  several  other  lords  asked  me,  in  a 
joking  way,  whether  that  fellow  that  has  deserted  his  chief  and 
nis  clan,  is  still  alive  or  not  1  I  answered  that  he  was,  ^  by  my 
precise  and  express  orders;^  and  I  said  but  what  was  true.''  Liovat 
thus  speaks  in  the  year  1740. 

Prince  Charles  landed ;  and  then  began  the  contest  between 
present  competence  with  safety,  and  iuture  ^!'eatne8S  with  the 
risk  of  the  loss  of  all.  His  patent  of  a  Duk^om  and  his  com- 
mission of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Highlands  had  been  re- 
ceived ;  but  there  stood  in  front  of  him  the  grim  spectres  he  had 
seen  swinging  on  the  scaffolds  of  the  '15,  and  he  had  knovm 
from  experience  the  long  train  of  confiscation  that  was  sure  to 
follow.  Even  in  the  tourbillon  of  his  passions,  he  could  estimate 
the  character  of  parties.  In  youth  he  never  was  an  enthusiast ; 
and  in  old  age  he  was  not  likely  to  be  led  away.  He  saw,  how- 
ever, but  little,  presumed  a  great  deal,  and  so  jumped  to  his 
conclusion  ;  hastening  from  the  wish  conceived  to  the  end  con- 
templated. After  Lochiel  had  declared,  and  before  he  himsdf 
had  taken  active  measures,  he  wrote  that  chieftain  a  characteristic 
letter,  which  much  tickled  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  its  shrewd  esti- 
mate of  his  countrymen — "  My  service  to  the  Prince ;  but  I  wish 
he  had  not  come  here  so  empty  handed — siller  would  go  far  in 
the  Highlands."  At  the  same  time  he  sent  off  a  letter,  in  the 
manl^  style,  to  the  Lord-Advocate,  requesting  a  supply  of  arms 
for  his  clan  ;  for  no  ill-usage  would  ^^  alter  or  diminish  my  zeal 
and  attachment  for  his  Majesty's  person  and  government."  He 
next  commenced  a  correspondence  with  Duncan  Forbes,  then 
Lord  President,  in  the  same  strain.  He  was  unable  to  tell  the 
issue  of  the  conflict,  and  so  kept  see-sawing  backwards  and  for- 
wards, making  the  most  solemn  protestations  of  fidelity  to  both 
parties,  until  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  which  appeared  so  de- 
cisive that  the  fiery  cross  was  sent  over  the  whole  eraser  countiyi 
and  700  men  were  enrolled  for  the  rebels.  That  battle,  indeedi 
was  ma^ified  throughout  the  north  into  the  complete  annihila- 
tion of  tne  Government  troops ;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  the 
kind  of  ft*antic  enthusiasm  aescribed  in  the  following  letter  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  then  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

«  Sd  October  1746. 
'I  I  have  just  received  the  twenty  boUs  of  meal  you  sent  me,  for 
which  I  shall  pay  you  on  demand.  Tlie  concern  I  am  under,  for  the  foUy 
of  some  of  my  neighbours,  is  very  great.  The  late  unexpected  suc- 
cesses their  friends  have  met  with,  at  Edinburgh  and  near  it,  has  blown 
up  their  hopes  to  that  degree,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  upon  the  whole 
a&ir  as  over,  and  to  rush  upon  a  danger,  which  seems  to  them  to  be 
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none  at  all,  but  to  me  appears  to  be  almost  certain  destruction.  They 
will  not  beUeve  the  London  Graaette,  which  name  the  Swiss  and  Dutch 
regiments  that  hare  actually  come  into  the  river  Thames.  Thej  look 
opon  what  it  sajs  of  the  embarkation  of  10  British  batallions  at 
Williamstadt  as  a  fiction ;  nor  will  thej  believe  one  word  of  the  pre- 
parations in  the  north  of  England  to  resist  them.  Full  of  their  vain 
hopes,  they  are  flocking  together  with  intention  to  go  southward  and 
share  in  the  expected  glory  and  spoiL  But  I  have  still  some  faint 
hopes  that  they  will  recover  their  senses  ere  it  is  too  late;  and  I  shall 
leave  nothing  undone,  that  is  in  my  power,  to  prevent  their  folly  and 
stop  the  contagion." — From  MSS, 

Cantious  to  the  last,  Lovat  would  not  appear  openly,  and 
thus  trusted  that  in  case  of  a  reverse,  he  woula  escape  the  meshes 
of  the  law.  On  the  score  of  ill  health  he  wrote  the  Prince, 
that  his  son,  a  youn^  lad  of  19,  would  lead  the  dan,  and  at 
the  same  time  despatched  a  letter  to  the  Lord  President,  to  the 
efibct  that  ^'  there  was  nothing  ever  out  of  hell  more  false,"  than 
that  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
clan  were  mad,  and  his  son  was  mad,  and  he,  an  old  man,  was 
unable  to  keep  them  from  rushing  into  ''the  villanous,  mali- 
cious, and  ridiculous  rebellion."  The  correspondence  has  all 
the  effect  of  farce.  We  have,  turn  about,  a  letter  to  Murray  of 
Bronghton,  the  Jacobite  secretary,  and  to  Duncan  Forbes  as  the 
organ  of  the  Government.  The  encouraging,  bombastic,  self- 
glorifying  styles  come  out  strongly  in  the  Jacobite  letters ;  the 
pathetic,  indignant,  resigned,  injured,  meekly  forgiving  styles  are 
the  characteristics  of  those  to  the  President.  Had  Swifb  seen  his 
correspondence^  he  would  never  have  written  as  he  did :  ''As 
universal  a  practice  as  lying  is,  and  as  easy  a  one  as  it  seems,  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  heard  three  good  lies  in  all  my  conver- 
sation, even  from  those  who  were  most  celebrated  in  that  faculty." 

Forbes  entreated,  expostulated,  reasoned,  until  even  hie  pa- 
tience iailed  him.  The  Frasers  marched — all  too  late  for  any 
good — and  then  Forbes  wrote  the  well  known  letter,  first  given 
m  the  Culloden  Papers,  which  for  solemnity  of  warning  and  ear- 
nest reproof,  is  only  exceeded  by  its  thorough  appreciation  of  his 
correspondent's  character ;  and  in  which  the  whole  devices  of 
Lovat  are  as  plainly  exposed  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself. 

**I  can  no  longer  remain  a  spectator  of  your  Lordship's  conduct, 
and  see  the  double  game  you  have  played  for  some  time  past,  without 
betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  and  at  once  risking  my  reputation 
and  Uie  fidelity  I  owe  to  his  Majesty  as  a  good  subject  Your  Lord- 
ship's actions  now  discover  evidently  your  inclinations,  and  leave  us 
no  fiurther  in  the  daii^  about  what  side  you  are  to  choose  in  the  present 
unhappy  insurrection.  You  have  now  so  &r  pulled  off  the  mask,  that 
we  can  see  the  mark  you  aim  at,  though  on  former  occasions  you  have 
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had  the  flkill  and  address  to  disguise  your  intentions  in  matteifS  of  flir 
less  importance  \  and  indeed,  methinks,  a  little  more  of  your  Lordfihip% 
wonted  artifice  would  not  have  been  amisB.  Whatever  had  been  jomr 
private  sentiments  with  respect  to  this  unnatural  rebelHon,  youehoiddy 
my  Lord,  have  duly  considered  and  estimated  die  advantages  that  would 
arise  to  your  Lordship  from  its  success,  and  balance  tibem  with  the 
risks  you  nm  if  it  should  happen  to  miscarry ;  and  above  all  things, 
you  ought  to  have  consulted  your  own  safety,  and  allowed  that  ^ 
chief  place  in  your  system  of  politics,  which  I  persuade  myself  wooM 
have  induced  your  Lordship  to  have  played  the  game  after  quite  % 
different  manner,  and  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  cantion  and 
policy.  But  so  far  has  your  Lordship  been  from  acting  with  your 
ordinary  finesse  and  circumspection  on  this  occasion,  that  yon  sent 
away  your  son,  and  the  best  part  of  your  elan,  to  join  the  Pretender, 
with  as  little  concern  as  if  no  danger  had  attended  sudia^tep.  Isay, 
sent  them  away ;  for  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  they  went  of  them- 
selves, or  would  have  ventured  to  take  arms  without  your  Lardship^ 
concurrence  and  apfvobation.  This,  however,  you  are  piretty  em 
can't  be  easily  proved,  which  I  believe,  indeed,  may  be  true ;  but  I 
cannot  think  it  will  be  a  difilcult  matter  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
whole  strain  of  your  Lordship's  conversation  in  every  company  where 
you  have  appeared  since  the  Pretender's  arrival,  has  tended  to  pervert 
the  minds  of  His  Majesty^s  sul^ects,  and  seduce  them  from  their  alle- 
giance/' 

This  was  the  harbonr  of  fefnge  into  which  Lovat  tliongfat  he 
could  in  the  day  of  danger  take  shelter.  By  writing  strongly  to 
the  Grovemment  officials  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and  con^ 
juring  his  Jacobite  friends  to  destroy  all  his  letters,  he  had  hoped 
that  however  the  moral  evidence  might  preponderate,  there 
would  not  be  legal  evidence  to  procure  a  conriction.  How  he 
must  have  been  startled,  then,  to  find  from  the  President  that 
enough  was  already  known  to  seal  his  doom ! 

*'  Give  me  leave,'*  contiiiues  the  President,  *'  to  tett  you,  my  ]jofdy 
even  this  falls  under  the  construction  of  treason,  and  m  no  less  fiaUe 
to  punishment  than  open  rebellion,  as  I  am  afraid  your  Lordship  wiB 
find  when  once  this  rebellion  is  crushed,  and  the  Government  at  leir 
sure  to  examine  into  the  afiair.  And  I  am  sorry  to  teU  you*  my  Jjoci^ 
that  I  could  sooner  undertake  to  plead  the  cause  of  any  one  cdT  thoms 
unhappy  gentlemen  who  are  just  now  actually  in  arms  against  Bis 
Majesty,  and  I  could  say  more  in  defence  of  their  eondnct  than  I  could 
in  defence  of  your  Lordship's.  What  shall  I  say  in  favour  of  you,  m^ 
Lord? — you,  who  have  flourished  under  the  present  happy  ^establish- 
ment ? — ^you,  who  in  the  beginning  of  your  days  forfeited  both  your 
life  and  fortune,  and  yet  by  the  benignity  of  the  Grovemment  were  iiAt 
only  induced  the  liberty  of  living  at  home,  but  even  restored  |p  all 
you  could  lay  claim  to ;  so  that  both  duty  and  gratitude  ought  to  have 
influenced  your  Lordship's  conduct  at  this  critical  jonctoc^  and  die- 
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posed  joa  to  Imto  acted  a  part  quite  ^flerent  from  what  you  haim 
done;  but  there  are  some  nen  whom  no  duty  can  bind,  nor  no  &v0ar 
can  oUige." 

This  letter  prodnced  only  an  answer  in  the  snperlative  style 
of  injured  innocence.  "  I  see  by  it  (the  letter)  that  for  my  mis- 
fortune in  having  an  obstinate  stubborn  son,  and  an  ungrateful 
Icindredy  my  family  must  go  to  destruction,  and  I  must  lose  my 
life  in  my  old  age.  Such  usage  looks  rather  like  a  Turkish  or 
Persian  government,  than  like  a  British.  Am  I,  my  Lord,  the 
first  father  that  has  had  an  undutifiil  and  unnatural  son  V* 

The  retreat  from  Derby  told  the  downfall  of  his  hopes.  The 
ragged  and  miserable  Highlanders,  after  their  temporary  triumph 
at  Stirling,  received  their  last  defeat  on  the  barren  moor  of  Cul- 
loden.  On  that  day,  Lovat  saw  Charles  for  the  first  and  last 
time ;  and,  amid  the  panic  of  disaster,  he  alone  retained  the  energy 
of  manhood.  Each  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  looked  only  for  a 
refuge  from  the  pursuing  royalists.  Ail  community  of  action  or 
of  counsel  vanished.  In  vain  Lovat  (afler  the  first  agony  of  de- 
feat had  passed  away)  reminded  the  Chevalier  that  oruoe  had 
lost  eleven  battles,  and  established  his  country's  independence  by 
the  twelfiih.  In  vain  he  proposed  to  raise  a  force  ot  3000  meUy 
to  defend  the  mountain  passes,  and  compel  at  least  an  honourable 
capitulation.  The  spirit  was  dead  within  them  ;  and  unrestricted 
scope  was  given  to  the  remorseless  barbarity  that  pursued  the 
wrecks  of  tne  rebel  army. 

The  fate  of  Lovat  did  not  remain  long  undetermined.  Up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age,  corpulent  and  weakened  by  disease, 
which  rendered  him  unable  to  walk,  he  had  not  the  least  chance 
of  escape.  He  wandered  through  the  barren  regions  that  skirt 
Inverness  and  Argyle,  tended  by  his  gillies ;  and  was  at  last  ap- 
prehended in  a  hollow  tree  swathed  in  flannel.  He  was  conveyed 
m  a  litter  by  easy  stages  to  London,  growing  most  boisterous  in 
his  buffoonery,  as  he  saw  his  destiny  fixed ;  and  when  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  be  ^'  worried,^'  as  Horace 
Walpole  called  it,  by  the  ablest  lawyers  of  England,  the  old 
1)attered  intriguer  often  put  them  off  with  a  laugh,  or  a  happy 
repartee,  or  by  the  exercise  of  a  native  humour  that  never  failed 
him.  Murray  of  Broughton,  the  king*s  evidence,  who  prop-' 
ier  vitam  vivendi  perdidit  causasj  he  rebuked  in  the  best  moral 
style  of  his  most  eloquent  letters ;  and  some  compassion  was  ex- 
cited by  this  pitiable  appeal  against  the  then  baroarous  mode  of 
trial  for  treason  in  the  south — ^^  My  Lords,  I  have  not  had  the 
use  of  my  limbs  these  three  vears ;  I  cannot  see,  I  cannot  hear ; 
and  I  beg,  if  your  Lordships  have  a  mind  I  should  have  any 
chance  or  my  life,  that  you  will  allow  either  my  counsel  or  mf 
solicitor  to  examine  my  witnesses,  and  to  cross-examine  those 
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produced  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  and  to  take  notes.'^  He  was 
unanimously  found  guilty,  and  left  the  bar,  bidding  their  Lord* 
ships  an  everlasting  farewell.  About  a  fortnight  afterwards  he 
was  led  out  to  execution.  Without  affectation  of  indifference,  or 
levity  unbecoming  the  solemnity  of  death,  he  went  through  the 
last  scene  with  a  Roman  fortitude  and  with  a  Horatian  sentiment 
in  his  mouth.  And  thus  died  the  most  powerful  of  the  Highland 
chieftains — a  man  who,  with  the  name  of  virtue  continually  on 
his  lips,  cared  not  a  rush  for  all  the  virtue  in  the  world,  though 
he  would  have  given  much  to  have  been  able  to  secure  a  good 
character. 


We  have  now  to  deal  with  a  man,  the  opposite  of  Lovat,  in 
all  but  intellectual  capacity ;  in  reading  whose  history  we  be- 
come prouder  of  our  country,  because  it  was  his.  A  portrait  of 
Duncan  Forbes,  with  all  his  fund  of  overflowing  affection,  sketched 
in  the  way  Dickens  has  drawn  fictitious  characters,  would  be 
a  delightful  study.  Much  of  him  is  now  lost — it  being  only 
from  a  few  letters  that  we  can  obtain  a  faint  insight  into  the  cha- 
racter of  one,  who  stood  in  the  foremost  rank,  if  his  great  abilities 
beregarded  in  combination  with  their  usefal  application,  and  if  his 
claim  on  the  approbation  of  the  world  be  united  with  diat  on  its 

fratitude.  Without  the  high  talents  that  dazzle  and  astonish, 
e  had  the  enduring  and  sterling  virtues  which  have  made  im- 
mortal Rome's  proudest  names — her  sublimest  natures.  His 
country  he  roused  from  inaction  to  industry — saved  her  by  his 
ener^  and  his  courage,  improved  her  by  his  labours,  adorned  her 
by  his  virtues,  and  ennobled  her  by  his  talents  and  his  fame. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  this  man's  life. 
The  space  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  half  the  interesting  re- 
lics of  him  that  remain,  and  the  finer  impulses  of  so  good  a  heart 
are  lost  for  ever,  since  all  his  writings  refer  to  the  public  matters 
in  which,  against  his  own  happiness,  he  was  so  largely  mingled. 
Like  the  bmliant  spots  on  the  highest  mountains,  when  the  sun 
has  withdrawn  his  beams  from  the  rest  of  the  hills  and  valleys, 
we  may  still  perhaps  discover,  amid  the  obscure  mass  of  papers 
on  public  affairs,  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  illustrative  of  the 
delicacy  and  loftiness  of  principle,  the  gentleness  of  heart,  of  one 
who,  tnough  involved  in  the  strife  of  insurrection  and  civil  war, 
has  been  consigned  to  an  envied  immortality,  in  the  praises  of  the 
men  whom  his  courage  subdued. 

Duncan  Forbes  was  the  second  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  of  Culloden  in  Inverness-shire.  He  was 
Dom  in  1685 — of  a  family  which  had,  by  the  economy  of  successive 
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heirs,  risen  to  considerable  opulence.  They  were  of  high  Presbjrte- 
rian  principles,  and  partook  largely  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
that  national  party  had  been  exposed.  After  the  Revolution,  the 
estates  of  Forbes  father  were  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Cannon 
and  Buchan,  as  a  punishment  for  his  adherence  to  the  usurper. 
For  this  he  received,  as  compensation,  the  right  to  make  whisky 
at  a  small  dut^,  on  his  barony  of  Ferintosh,  unhampered  by  the 
excise  restrictions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  still.  Being  thus  allowed 
to  use  the  small  stills,  which  give  a  more  highly  flavoured  mate- 
rial, the  name  of  Ferintosh  became  famous,  and  its  proprietor  was 
in  the  fair  way  to  fortune. 

Forbes'  parents  were  everything  that  was  amiable  and  excel- 
lent. Their  children  were  children  of  many  a  prayer ;  and  his 
mother  especially,  even  when  he  had  arrived  at  manhood,  pre- 
served the  same  tender  watchfulness  over  his  happiness.  His 
only  other  near  relation  was  a  brother,  with  whom  he  lived  in 
terms  of  the  most  endearing  affection ;  and  indeed  it  seems  to 
have  been  impossible,  for  any  one  to  come  within  the  sphere  of 
Forbes*  influence,  without  being  hurried  into  liking  him. 

At  the  age  of  19  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  to  college,  and 
thereafter  he  went  to  Leyden,  as  was  the  manner  of  the  Scottish 
lawyers  of  his  day.  He  only  remained  a  year  abroad,  returning 
in  1707  to  commence  life  by  marrying  Mary  Rose,  a  daughter 
of  Hugh  Rose  of  Kilravock,  who  only  survived  a  short  period, 
leaving  her  husband  an  only  son,  by  whom  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  estates. 

He  passed  at  the  Scottish  bar  in  1708,  and  soon  rose  to  high 
distinction  as  a  judicious  and  eloquent  pleader.  In  that  day 
the  patronage  of  lawyers  was,  in  like  manner  as  of  literary  men, 
not  the  patronage  of  the  public,  but  of  some  great  man ;  and 
Forbes  was  lucky  in  securing  that  of  the  great  Argyle.  From 
the  correspondence  preserved,  this  appears  to  have  partaken  more 
of  friendsnip  than  of  the  connexion  of  patron  and  vassal,  though 
Forbes  managed  all  the  Duke's  estates,  for  which  however  he 
would  never  accept  payment. 

He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  of 
the  '15,  and  materially  assisted  Lovat  in  the  reduction  of  Inver- 
ness. In  his  military  operations  equally  as  in  his  more  compre- 
hensive civil  designs,  he  displayed  a  judgment  that  we  look  for 
in  vain,  amid  the  professed  military  commanders  of  his  day.  He 
seldom  undertook  any  design  which  he  did  not  accomplish — and 
when  the  rage  of  strife  had  passed,  he  was  the  first  to  sympathize 
with  the  unhappy  vanquished,  and  his  purse  was  ever  ready  to 
relieve  them.  How  noole  a  trait  is  this,  in  civil  war,  when  men 
forget  that  they  are  brethren  !  The  strife  in  such  a  case  is  not 
enled  with  a  triumph  and  a  treaty.    The  desolation  which  fol- 
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lows  the  victory,  exceeds  in  intensity  all  the  horrors  of  (NrdiBfUy 
warfiure,  in  which  a  prudent  regard  for  the  morrow,  restrains  the 
hands  of  the  victors  of  to-day.  The  ferocity  of  opposition  being 
stimulated  by  the  necessity  kkt  after  security,  the  subjugaticm  ia 
not  complete  nnless  there  is  an  extinction  of  the  last  gleam  of 
hope ;  and  while  a  foreign  country  recovers  from  its  disasteiiS)  on 
the  retreat  of  an  invading  army,  the  effects  of  civil  war  are  fell 
in  the  long  misery  of  years — the  forfeitures  of  possessions— tha 
trials  and  the  brutalities  of  executions.  It  was  difficult  for  any 
mind,  however  well  balanced,  to  preserve  its  tone  of  justice,  under 
the  party  fury  of  the  civil  wars  of  the  last  century ;  and  it  cer- 
tainly is  one  of  the  rarest  things,-  to  find  not  only  justice,  but 
sympatliy  and  active  assistance,  £riven  by  the  conqueror,  to  the 
man  whose  broadsword  erewhile  had  been  at  his  throat. 

Forbes  was,  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion,  a  depute  of  the  Lord- 
Advocate  ;  and  holding  that  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  appear  as 
the  accuser  of  his  countrymen.  This,  however,  was  a  duty  so  dis- 
tasteful to  his  feelings,  that  he  refused.  But  he  saw,  that  the 
mere  abstinence  on  his  part,  firom  discharmng  this  duty,  would 
only  throw  them  into  nands  less  mercifm.  To  sustain  them, 
therefore,  in  their  sorrow,  and  afford  them  the.  chance  of  a  fair 
trial,  we  have  the  following  instance  of  his  forgetfiilness  <^  offidal 
duty: 

"  EdMwrgh^  November  l^tK,  1716. 
"  Dbar  Brothxr, — ^The  design  of  this  is  to  acquaint  you,  that  a 
contribution  is  a  carrying  on,  \which  himself  set  agoing]  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  prisoners  at  Carlisle,  from  their  necessitous  condition.  It  is 
certainly  Christian,  and  by  no  means  disloyal,  to  sustain  them  in  their 
indigent  estate  until  they  are  found  guilty.  The  law  has  brought  them 
to  l^gland  to  be  tried  by  foreign  juries ;  so  far  it  is  welL  But  no 
law  can  hinder  a  Scotchman  to  wish  that  his  countrymen,  not  hitherto 
condemned,  should  not  be  a  derision  to  strangers,  or  perish  for  want 
of  necessary  defence  or  sustenance,  out  of  their  own  country.  There- 
fore, if  any  contribution  is  carried  on  for  the  above  purpose  with  you, 
it  is  fit  you  shQuld  give  it  all  the  countenance  you  can  by  exhortation 
and  example." 

It  is  said  that  in  sfteir  life,  he  was,  at  the  Court  of  George  II., 
reproached  for  this  humanity.  He  replied  as  became  the  purity 
of  his  motive ;  and  the  reply  was  never  remembered  to  his  ad- 
vantage. 

He  also  published  a  fierce  pamphlet,  in  which  he,  a  young 
barrister,  presumed  to  lecture  tne  powerihl  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
on  the  impolicy  of  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  Highlands.  He 
suggested  other  remedies  than  the  coarse  implements  of  the 
hangmiin ;  condemning  in  unsparing  terms  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  Government — ^their  cruel  rigour  to  some,  their  favouritism 
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to  othugp  the  ineqoBlity  of  paniahmeiit  when  there  was  eqnalitjr 
of  erune — the  abases  connected  with  tlie  forfeiture  of  possessions, 
and  the  calamities  that  mnst  result  from  the  unceasing  persecu- 
tion, of  whole  masses  of  the  unhappy  Highlanders,  ^'  punished 
with  want  and  misery,  for  the  offences  of  their  friends ;  suffered 
to  wander  about  the  countiy,  sighing  out  their  complaints  to 
heaven,  and  drawing  at  once  the  compassion,  and  moving  the 
indignation  of  every  human  creature.'*' 

lorbes  was  (^  a  cheerfal  disposition,  which  rendered  him  in 
his  younger  davs  the  life  of  convivial  meetings.  He  sometimes, 
however,  after  the  manner  of  the  day,  drank  himself  into  excesses 
which  affected  his  health.  Lovat  refers  to  an  illness  thus,  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother ;  *^  Clarkey,  (Dr.  Clark,)  swears  if  he  keeps 
to  his  directions,  that  in  two  years  he  will  be  as  strong  and  as 
well,  and  as  fit  for  drinking  as  he  was  twenty  years  ago."  His 
experience  in  this  way  was  useful  to  him,  for  by  treating  the 
electors,  he  carried  the  election  of  the  Inverness  Burghs,  for  which 
he  was  returned  to  Parliament  in  1722.  It  has  been  unusual 
for  a  Scottish  advocate  practisingin  Edinburgh,  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment,  unless  called  there  by  official  duty;  but  Forbes  was  a 
man  never  at  rest,  unless  engaged  in  some  public  schemes,  which 
he  could  only  enforce  on  the  public  arena  of  Parliamentary  de- 
bate. He  found  no  scope  for  his  ambition  in  the  limited  routine 
of  professional  duty  in  a  provincial  town ;  and,  though  at  the 
head  of  his  profession,  he  went  to  Parliament,  at  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice.  In  London  he  became  acquainted  with  men  who  have 
bound  their  names  to  the  English  language.  He  is  stated  in  the 
Scots  Magazine,  in  a  contemporary  sketch,  to  have  been  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  Pope,  Swift,  Arbuthnot  md  Gay.  He  was  cer- 
tainly very  intimate  with  Walpole,  Lords  Lyttleton  and  Hard- 
wicke ;  and  he  addressed  Lord  Mansfield,  as  ^  Dear  Will," — 
being  often  a  coadjutor  with  him  in  the  appeals  from  Scotland  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  he  was  almost  always  one  of  the 
ocNmsel. 

Of  his  appearances  in  the  House  of  Commons,  we  can  find  as 
little  trace  as  of  other  contemporary  orators.  Reporters  were 
not  dien  in  being,  to  marry  the  orator^s  burning  words  to  im- 
mortal print.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  frequent 
speaker ;  but  we  rather  think  tnat  Mr.  Burton  underrates  the 
quality  of  his  oratory,  fer  in  a  ocmtemporary  memoir,  the  mode  in 
which  he  was  regarded  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  thus  stated : 
^  The  uprightness  and  integrity  of  his  heart,  with  his  pathetic 
and  learned  discourses,  were  soon  taken  notice  of  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  flows  of  eloquence  proceeded  from  his  tongue 
let  the  learned  say."  Afl;er  he  became  Lord-Advocate,  his  at* 
tendance  upon  Parliament  was  of  the  most  unremitting  descrip* 
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tion ;  for  in  1734,  when  his  brother  was  dying,  he  wrote  the 
whipper-in  of  Government  an  excuse  from  Eoinborgh  in  the  fol- 
lowmg  terms : — 

"  You  can  recollect,  that  since  first  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  the 
Crown,  /  never  tffos  one  day  oibeeni  frcm  ParliamenL  I  attended  the 
first  and  the  last,  and  every  intermediate  day  of  every  session,  what- 
ever calls  I  had  from  my  private  afiairs  to  be  here;  while  at  the 
same  time,  my.£riend  the  Solicitor-Greneral,  was  permitted  to  stay  out 
the  whole  term  in  this  place ;  the  attendance  of  one  of  us  upon  the 
courts,  in  term  time,.'  being  thought  necessary  for  his  Mi\jestys 
service.**  .  «  .  . 

In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  long  afterwards,  when  occupying 
tlie  office  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he  refers  inciden- 
tally to  the  difficulty  he  had  in  inducing  English  statesmen  to 
attend  to  Scottish  affiiirs.  After  informing  his  correspondent, 
Lord  Mansfield,  then  Solicitor-General,  ox  the  Bills  he  had 
drawn  up,  and  which  the  Lord-Advocate  had  carried  with  him 
to  London,  he  thus  proceeds : — 

"  Now,  dear  Sir,  what  brings  you  this  trouble  is  an  apprehennon 
that  my  Lord- Advocate  may  stand  in  need  of  assistance  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  men  of  business,  who  take  the  lead  in  parliament,  to 
what  may  concern  this  remote  country,  unless  the  evil  to  be  obviated 
is  very  mischievous  to,  and  sensibly  felt  in  England.  What  degree  of 
acquaintance  or  familiarity  my  Lord- Advocate  stands  in  with  the 
leaders  in  Parliament,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  as  I,  who  in  my  day  had  the 
good  fortune  to  stand  pretty  well  with  our  Government,  found  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  bring  them  with  any  great  degree  of  attention  or 
concern  to  think  of  Scotch  matters,  I  greatly  doubt  he  may  find  it  at 
least  as  much  so,  at  a  season  when  their  thoughts  are  employed  in  sub- 
jects rather  more  interesting  ;  and  therefore  my  earnest  request  to  you 
is,  that  you  will  undertake  the  management  of  it  in  foil  conviction 
that  the  fate  of  Scotland,  at  least  for  this  generation,  depends  on  it" 
—MSS. 

The  Lord-Advocate  appears  to  have  been  overawed  by  the 
great  men  of  the  South ;  and  Forbes,  whose  disposition  was  as 
unbending  as  iron,  when  there  was  anything  at  stake  afiecting 
his  conntr/s  interests,  immediately  denounced  this  complying 
disposition,  on  the  ground  that  ^'  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous 
to  this  country  than  that  turn  in  a  man  of  your  Lordship^  cha- 
racter and  abilities,  when  the  laws  or  constitution  of  it  is  m  ques- 
tion."—if5& 

In  the  year  1725,  Dundas  of  Amiston — ^Forbes'  rival  at  the 
bar,  and  nis  successor  as  President  of  the  Court — ^resigned  the 
office  of  Lord- Advocate,  in  consequence  of  one  of  those  changes 
in  the  politics  of  Scotland,  the  omect  and  nature  of  which  are 
now  unworthy  of  resuscitation.     Forbes  was  appointed  his  sue- 
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cesser^  and  from  the  vantage  ground  of  official  position,  he  com- 
menced hia  operations  on  behalf  of  his  "  Poor  Countrj*/*  as  lie 
affectionately  called  it  It  is  beyond  our  limits,  to  give  even  a 
catalogue  of  the  measures  relative  to  the  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  laws  of  Scotland,  which  this  most  energetic 
man  prepared,  and  in  a  great  measure  carried  through.  One 
remarkable  circumstance  in  his  history  at  this  period,  was  the 
crusade  which  he  made  against  the  use  of  Tea — ^an  article 
which  may  be  said  to  have  revolutionised  the  social  habits  of 
mankind.  In  room  of  this,  he  wished  to  substitute  ale,  which 
afforded  a  lucrative  tax.  His  letters  on  the  subject  cover  scores  of 
pages ;  and  he  persecuted  eveiy  man  of  any  influence,  until  he 
effected  somewhat  by  means  of  importunity,  what  he  might  not 
have  obtained  as  the  consequences  of  argument.  Cobbett  nimself 
could  not  more  forcibly  bewail  the  miseries  consequent  on  the 
disuse  of  malt.  After  giving  a  gloomy  description  of  what  might 
be  expected,  if  the  malt-tax  should  not  be  productive,  he  bitterly 
puts  it  down,  that  ^^  the  cause  of  the  misciiief  we  complain  of  is, 
evidently,  the  excessive  use  of  tea,  which  is  now  become  so  com- 
mon, that  the  meanest  families  even  of  labouring  people,  make 
their  morning's  meal  of  it,  and  thereby  wholly  disuse  the  ale, 
which  heretofore  was  their  accustomed  drink;  and  the  same 
drug  supplies  all  the  labouring  women  with  their  afternoon's  en- 
tertainment, to  the  exclusion  of  the  two-penny."  In  letters  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  he  often  enforced  the  same  views :  "  If  Eng- 
land,'' he  said,  '^  is  not  as  yet  so  sensible  of  the  mischief,  as  to 
be  willing  to  submit  to  the  necessary  cure,  I  can  answer  for  this 
poor  country,  that  they  will  readily  submit  to  any  prohibition, 
nowever  severe,  that  shall  deliver  them  fit>m  the  msufierable 
use  of  those  drugs." — MSS.  To  encourage  them  in  this,  he  set 
to  work  to  put  down  smuggling  by  the  arm  of  the  law  and  the 
powers  of  argument ;  and,  what  must  have  been  agreeable  to 
nimself  he  succeeded  with  the  latter.  ^'  The  President,^  said  his 
friend  Dr.  Murdoch  in  a  letter  to  his  son,  dated  in  1744,  "  was 
very  well  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  has  been  roaring  so  loud  against 
smuggling,  in  a  very  honest  vehement  pamphlet  he  printed,  that 
most  of  the  smu^ling  counties,  gentry  as  well  as  commonalty, 
have  entered  into  conibinations  for  its  extirpation." — MSS.  The 
Justice-Clerk,  (Lord  Grange,)  when  he  was  a  young  man,  only 
showed  him  "a  grim  sort  of  civility,"  because  he  was  "  so 
plaguey  stubborn,'  and  this  character  he  maintained  throughout 
nis  whole  life,  in  regard  to  any  measure  he  ever  undertook.  The 
harmless  tea  found  in  him  an  unrelenting  enemy,  when  almost 
every  person  had  adopted  it.     "  A  philosopher,"  said  Pangloss, 
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spitting  out  his  last  tooth  with  his  expiring  breath,   ^^  should 
never  change  his  opinions." 

He  managed  the  affairs  of  Scotland  in  such  a  way  that  the 
Government,  in  the  year  1725,  abolished  the  office  of  Secretary 
for  Scotland ;  and  although  it  was  revived  in  1731,  and  continued 
in  existence  till  1746,  yet  Forbes,  till  the  day  he  died,  was  the 
real  administrator  of  Scottish  affairs,  civil  and  military.     The 

fenerals,  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  officers  of  justice,  received 
is  instructions  and  obeyed  them.  His  mode  of  carrying  his 
purposes  into  effect,  came  with  the  almost  invincible  recommend- 
ation of  being  urged  with  temper — ^by  his  always  cautiously  feeling 
his  way,  in  case  his  measure  should  rub  against  some  favourite 
prejudice,  or  affect  some  personal  interest.  The  spirit  thus  in- 
fused into  his  conduct  formed  a  universal  language,  understood 
by  all  men,  and  was  listened  to  with  pleasure  even  by  those  whom 
it  did  not  convince. 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  we  can  make,  loses  all  its 
effect  in  the  generalities  to  which  our  space  confines  us.  In  his 
memorials,  instructions,  and  letters,  upon  all  subjects — ^as  they 
are  contained  in  the  Cidloden  Papers,  in  the  Life  by  Mr.  Burton, 
and  in  a  mass  of  MSS.  which  has  been  communicated  to  us,  and 
of  which  we  have  made  considerable  use — there  is  a  racy  vigour, 
of  which  we  find  ourselves  able  to  exliibit  but  a  few  specimens. 
A  reference  to  these  books  will  illustrate  not  merely  the  personal 
character  of  Forbes,  but  afford  also  considerable  insight  into  the 
comparatively  obscure  civil  history  of  Scotland  at  that  day.  It 
was  an  era  in  oiu:  history,  when  Scotland  had  obtained  repose 
from  the  almost  ceaseless  revolutions  and  tumults  of  two  hundred 
years.  The  Union  had  swept  away  innumerable  sources  of  dis- 
pute and  national  jealousy.  The  people,  lefl  to  direct  their 
energies  to  the  pursuits  of  industry,  fell  into  regular  subordina- 
tion^  shook  off  the  remains  of  barbarism,  and  grew  wise  frpm  the 
past  experience  of  their  dissensions  and  their  ignorance.  If 
Forbes  did  not  see  all  the  remote  relations  and  indirect  tendencies 
of  the  change — if  he  was  often  too  desponding  in  the  view  ho 
took  of  the  future  destinies  of  his  "  poor  country," — he  has  the 
entire  merit  of  having  invigorated  her  by  his  example  and  his 
counsels ;  and — sending  her  shooting  a-head  of  the  richer  land 
which  had  taught  her  the  lesson— he  left  a  country  affording 
equal  exercise  for  memory  and  for  hope. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  watched  over  the 
Scottish  manufactures,  when  he  was  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  the  following  may  be  taken  from  a  letter  to  Lord  Tweed- 
dale,  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  1743  : — 

"  I  spent,  by  your  Lordship's  direction,  some  time  this  summer, 
harvest,  and  winter,  with  my  Lord- Advocate  on  this  subject.    lie 
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paromifled  to  me  lie  would  leave  aothing  undone.  I  weU  know  thal^ 
without  powerful  intercession,  he  will  not  be  listened  to ;  and  it  ia 
upon  your  Lordship  this  poor  country  depends  for  Uiat  intercession. 
It  is  of  some  consequence  for  me  to  know  whether  anything  is  in  this 
session  to  be  effectually  done ;  because  if  it  is,  I  for  my  part,  will 
cheerfully  go  on,  and  drudge,  as  heretofore ;  but  if  nothing  is  likely 
to  be  done,  I  shall  choose  to  be  quiet,  and  not  give  myself  unnecessary 
trouble.^— ifAS'/S'. 

On  the  same  day  he  wrote  on  the  same  snbject  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitcfhell,  who  was  afterwards  minister  at  Bnisseisy— « 

"  I  verily  believe  that  you  have  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  a 
design  so  essential  to  the  being  of  this  miserable  country;  and  X 
must  suspect  that  the  reason  why  I  have  heard  nothing  fi-om  you  is, 
that  you  have  had  nothing  comfortable  to  say.  My  Lord- Advocate 
has  been  now  a  month  in  London,  and  as  he  carried  along  with  him 
tiie  product  of  our  joint  labours,  I  should  think  by  diis  time  it  should 
have  settled  the  point,  whether  anything  is  to  be  done  for  us  in  this 
Beasion  of  Parliament  or  not.  If  nothing  is  to  be  done^  there  is  an 
end  to  very  flattering  hopes ;  and  those  manufactures,  from  which  alone 
I  looked  for  a  sort  of  resurrection  to  this  dead  country,  must  in&Uibly 

In  1734  his  brother  died,  and  he  succeeded  to  the  estates  of 
Culloden.  Aboat  this  time,  too,  a  marked  change  came  orer  his 
religious  opinions,  which  deepened  in  intensity,  and  he  was  thus 
induced  to  eommence  the  study  of  Hebrew,  for  the  purpose  of 
acqturmg  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Scriptares.  He  is 
aaid  to  have  become  a  proficient  in  the  Oriental  lan^ages ;  and 
he  clothed  in  print  some  views  upon  rdigioua  subjects,  ia  two 
wotks^  being  ^  A  Letter  to  a  Bishop,"  aria  ^^  Thonehts  coucenir 
iRg  Religion,  natural  and  revealed," — works  which  Warburtoir, 
in  a  letter  to  Hurd  pronounced  to  be  ^^  little  jewels."  He  dcH 
feiided  in  these  books,  with  much  acuteness,  the  Hutchinaonian 
theology — a  system  which  professed  to  find  in  the  Hebrew  umph 
.tnre^,  when  interpreted  according  to  the  radical  import  of  toe 
Hebrew  expressions,  a  complete  system  of  Natural  Philosophy 
as  viTell  as  of  relu^ious  truth. 

Another  inci^nt  deserves  mention,  as  iUttstrative  oi  his  un- 
compromising  independence.  The  Porteoua  Mob  has  been  ren- 
dered immi»ial  by  the  genius  dF  Scott.  It  ivas  ooe  of  thdto 
daring  actsihat  we  would  look  for  only  in  lawless  times.  A  hand 
of  cannniatonr,  regular^  organized,  broke  the  eity^  jail,  and 
draped  to  the  mllows,  where  they  hanged  him,  a  criminal  when 
the^ueen,  as  Kegent  during  the  sovereign's  absence,  had  paar- 
doned.  Never  was  there  a  storm  more  furious  raised  in  London. 
Tlie  aunistry .took  up  the  matter  vrith  a  heat  equal  to  the  Qnee&'isy 
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and  introduced  into  Parlimncnt  a  Bill  which  degraded  and  im- 
prisoned the  chief  magistrate  of  Edinburgh,  abolished  the  city 
guard,  and  inflicted  other  acts  of  degradation.  It  was  a  vindic- 
tive measure,  introduced  by  men  in  the  furor  of  passion,  and 
when  of  course  they  were  all  the  more  unreasonable  and  impa- 
tient of  opposition.  The  person  who  ought  to  have  introduced 
this  measure,  was  the  Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland ;  but  the  man 
who  was  most  persevering  in  his  opposition,  was  that  important 
officer.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-General  of  England  took 
the  place  which  he  had  deserted ;  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
whole  country,  a  Lord- Advocate  opposing  the  wishes  of  Govern- 
ment and  of  the  Queen,  in  a  matter  where  their  feelings  were  so 
keen,  was  exhibited  by  Forbes,  at  a  time  when  the  chief  law  office 
of  his  country  had  become  vacant.  His  opposition,  and  that  of 
Argyle  in  the  Upper  House,  was  so  far  successful,  that  the  Bill 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  oiFensive  matter  before  it  passed  into  a 
law. 

The  Government  perhaps  saw,  that  they  could  not  avoid  offering 
the  Presidency  of  tne  Court  of  Session  to  the  first  lawyer  and 
most  eloquent  advocate  of  his  day.  Perhaps,  they  had  also  virtue 
enough  to  admire  his  independence ;  at  all  events,  he  took  his  seat 
as  Lord  President,  in  June  1737 ;  and  there  he  effected  a  revo- 
lution, greater  even  than  in  any  department  he  had  hitherto  in- 
termeddled with. 

The  Court  of  Session,  at  the  beginning  and  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century,  was  one  of  the  most  inefficient  in  existence. 
Fifteen  judges  sat  at  once  upon  the  Bench ;  and  of  course  the 
necessary  consequence  of  sucn  a  crowd  was  a  continual  bickering 
among  themselves},  and  the  use  of  epithets  towards  each  other, 
which  supplied  in  vigour,  what  they  wanted  in  courtesy  and  deco- 
rum. Tneir  number  freed  them  from  responsibility ;  and  their 
votes  were  given  as  much  from  caprice,  or  friendship,  or  enmity 
to  party  or  counsel,  as  fit)m  any  regard  to  law  or  justice.  Ko 
reports  have  survived,  except  on  the  faint  breath  of  tradition, 
or  the  stormy  scenes  that  sometimes  disgraced  the  Court ;  but 
enough  remains  to  tell  us  that  the  Bench,  when  Forbes  took  the 
chair,  was  in  its  lowest  state,  and  that  before  he  left  it,  he  brought 
it  to  a  condition  that  it  has  perhaps  never  equalled  since.  Mr. 
Burton  has  forciblv  shown  this,  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  while  Forbes  was  President  tne  greater  number  of 
those  "  leading  cases,"  preserved  by  Kilkerran,  which  have 
guided  our  subseauent  iurisprudence,  were  pronounced.  Let  a 
decision  be  cited  mm  that  era,  and  it  is  beyond  attack.  A  more 
remarkable  proof  of  the  talents  of  Forbes,  as  a  lawyer,  could  not 
be  advftnced.    While  much  before  him,  and  much  that  followed, 
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in  the  decisions  of  onr  Courts,  has  fallen  before  the  learning  and 
investi^tion  of  later  times,  the  decisions  of  his  time  have  stood 
unassailable.  The  change  was  perceptibly  felt  even  in  his  own 
day,  since  Hardwicke  even  is  found  writing  him  thus : — ^^  I  con- 
ceive great  pleasure  in  the  different  degree  of  weight  and  credit 
with  which  your  decisions  come  before  the  House,  from  what  they 
did  a  few  years  ago,  an  alteration  which  I  presaged  would  happen, 
and  do  most  sincerely  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the  event." 
To  effect  all  this,  he  had  much  to  contend  with  m  the  obstinacy 
of  his  colleagues.  But  his  firm  spirit,  his  established  fame,  his 
great  talents,  and  the  general  superiority  of  the  man,  silenced 
opposition,  and  ultimately  procured,  if  not  sympathy,  at  least 
acquiescence.  He  could  not  prevent  their  voting  according  to 
their  interests  or  their  passions,  but  he  was  there  to  administer  a 
rebuke^  which  he  was  not  the  man  to  omit,  if  it  served  his  pur-  • 
pose.  He  got  rules  of  Court  passed  for  the  expediting  business, 
and  carried  them  into  effect  with  a  pertinacity  that  no  vis  inertias 
of  his  colleagues  could  resist.  Three  years  after  his  advance- . 
ment  to  the  Bench,  he  could  make  the  boast  to  Lord  Hardwicke, 
that,  at  the  expense  of  ^^  several  hundred  hours'  extra  labour, 
no  cause  ripe  for  judgment  remained  undetermined,  a  circum- 
stance which  has  not  happened  in  any  man'^s  memory,  and  of 
which  the  mob  are  very  fond."  Like  Lord  Kenyon,  too,  he  was 
ever  a  friend  to  the  poor  suitor,  if  he  saw  him  oppressed.  Nay, 
he  was  at  his  old  practices,  in  getting  up  subscriptions  among  the 
judges  themselves,  for  the  relief  of  the  unhappy,  in  the  considera- 
tion of  whose  fortunes  judges  have  so  much  to  do.  His  compas- 
sion was  always  of  this  description, — ^^  I  pity  him  five  shillinip ; 
how  much  do  you?''  His  contemporaiy  oiographer,  describing 
him  as  a  judge,  says,  that  '^  he  was  so  mila  and  affable  in  dis- 
course that  none  could  resist  his  persuasion ;  he  encouraged  the 
Lords  to  do  justice,  and  if  he  observed  any  bias  in  them,  proceed- 
ing from  the  face  of  a  great  man,  he  would  say.  By  God's  grace 
I  shall  give  my  thoughts  sincerely,  and  your  Lordships  will 

{'udge  in  this  matter  as  you  will  be  answerable  to  God.  When 
le  spoke  there  was  a  profound  silence, — the  lawyers  and  Lords 
put  themselves  in  a  listening  posture.'*' — ^A-  profound  silence  in 
the  old  Court  of  Session  I 

The  Rebellion  of  ^45  found  Forbes  engaged  in  the  active  duties 
of  his  own  profession,  in  the  concoction  of  new  schemes  for  the 
promotion  of  manufactures,  and  in  endeavouring  to  get  adopted 
a  policy  towards  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  which,  if  adopted^ 
would  nave  saved  them  from  the  calamities  that  afterwards  over-, 
took  them.  He  proposed  that  regiments  on  behalf  of  Govern-, 
ment,  should  be  raised  out  of  the  disaffected  clans,  and  coinmis- 
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sions  granted  to  their  chiefs.  But  the  Goyemnient  refused  to 
adopt  the  scheme^  notwithstanding  the  obvious  disaffection  in 
the  li^^orth.  Forbes,  who  knew  the  Highlanders  well,  saw  the 
insecure  foundation  on  which  public  tranquillity  was  based,  and 
he  continued  his  entreaties,  in  the  hope  that  some  happy  accident 
might  have  fallen  out,  some  lucid  interval,  some  convenient 
crisis  of  circumstances,  or  juncture  of  inclination,  befiore  it  should 
be  too  lato.  Aware  of  the  strength  of  Government,  and  of  the 
folly  of  an  insurrection,  he  took  all  means  to  prevent  the  evils^ 
which  he  well  knew  the  Government  would  avenge. 

News  arrived  that  the  Prince  had  landed,  and  Forbes  imm^ 
diately  hastened  to  the  North.  As  soon  as  he  arrived,  the  old 
man  sat  down  to  the  labour  of  entreaty,  of  anxious  prayer  to  the 
Jacobites  whom  he  wished  to  save.  No  man  was  too  low  to  be 
overlooked.  He  detailed  in  innumerable  letters  the  powers  of 
a  Government  established,  their  own  insufficient  resources,  the 
desperate  chance  of  success,  and,  above  all,  the  calamities  of  de>* 
feat.  He  implored  them,  as  they  loved  their  country,  their  an- 
cient name^  tne  value  of  peace  and  security,  not  to  be  hunied 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour.  He  prevailed.  The  in-* 
fluence  of  his  character,  the  stren^h  of  his  arguments,  the  ter- 
ror which  his  threats  inspired,  had  the  success  he  wished.  Ten 
thousand  men  never  joined  the  Chevalier,  that  might  otherwise 
have  enabled  him  to  carry  a  victorious  army  into  London.  This 
was  not  all.  When,  in  spite  of  remonstrances,  Lovat  and  Lochiel, 
and  the  rest  of  them,  rushed  upon  their  destiny,  the  President 
was  as  energetic  in  his  military  operations.  In  &ct,  what  with 
incompetent  commanders,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  ministry, 
he  was  left  alone,  unaided  by  either  money  or  instructiona.  A 
few  companies  of  soldiers  were  in  the  North,  but  totally  unable 
in  point  of  numbers  to  meet  the  enemy.  Not  a  penny  was  sent 
bim  by  the  Government,  to  defray  the  large  expenditure  cons^ 
anent  on  insurrection.  Lord  Tweeddale  w^rote  him,  however, 
tnat  of  whatever  soms  he  advanced  he  would  get  repayment.  In 
vain  he  protested  against  this  official  inanity.  In  vain  he  told  them 
that  unless  tliey  sent  ammunition  and  money  all  his  exertions 
would  be  useless.  *^  Such,"  he  said,  ^^  is  the  state  of  this  country, 
from  the  confusion  of  the  times,  and  the  stop  of  communication, 
that  all  coin  is  locked  up,  and  none  can  be  commanded.  I  can- 
not command  a  shilling  that  is  owing  to  me ;  and  even  bank 
bills  are  of  no  currency.  I  do  as  well  as  I  can  in  respect  to  small 
expenses,  but  sums  of  any  value  cannot  be  compassed.'^  His 
great  wish  waa  ^^  to  keep  out  of  the  rebellion  a  greater  body  of 
•  men  than  those  who  are  hitherto  engaged  m  it,"  by  making  aa 
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early  demonstration  of  military  force.  But  the  only  supplies  be 
received  did  not  arrive  till  after  the  retreat  of  the  rebels  from 
England ;  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  were  sent^  he  thus 
writes  Lord  Tweeddale : — 

<'  The  too  late  arrival  of  the  sloop  with  arms  and  money,  which  I 
had  long  solicited,  was  the  cause  why  the  rebellion  gathered  firesh 
strength  in  this  country,  after  the  rebels'  flight  from  Stirling.  Had 
those  arms  come  in  time,  to  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  men,  who 
were  ready  prepared  to  receive  them,  the  rebels  durst  hardly  have 
shown  themselves  on  this  side  the  mountains ;  but  as  those  did  not 
arrive  in  our  road,  till  the  very  day  that  the  rebels  made  themselves 
master  of  the  barrack  in  Ruthven  of  Badenoch,  within  twenty-six 
miles  of  us,  it  was  too  late  to  assemble  the  men  we  had  prepared ; 
and  in  place  of  making  use  of  the  arms,  we  were  obliged  to  keep  them 
as  well  as  the  money  on  shipboard,  for  our  security." — MSS, 

As  Government  thus  withheld  the  supplies,  he  had  been  oblifi;ed 
to  appropriate  for  the  public  service  all  his  own  funds,  and  tnen 
resort  to  borrowing.  It  is  delightful  to  see,  in  all  those  harassing 
vexations,  the  equanimity  of  his  temper.  He  never  let  fall  one 
word  of  asperity  against  the  rebels,  for  whom  he  could  find  no 
harsher  name  than  "  the  poor  gentlemen  in  arms."  His  voice 
never  loses  its  melody,  nor  his  entreaties  their  sweetness ;  and 
in  looking  forward  to  the  day  of  reckoning,  he  put,  in  all  his 
letters,  a  saving  clause — not  to  make  his  advice  novel  when  the 
day  arrived — that  retribution  should  "  be  done  gently."  The  finer 
and  sterner  elements  of  our  nature  were  indeed  joined  in  delight- 
ful matrimony  in  this  true-hearted  old  man,  who  is,  moreover, 
another  example  of  the  truth,  that  coldness  of  temperament  is 
not  a  necessary  requisite  to  soundness  of  judgment. 

To  the  value  of  his  services,  all  his  contemporaries  bear  wit- 
ness; and  even  the  Jacobites  spoke  with  genuine  affection  of 
his  catholic  humanity.  Being  driven  northwards  by  the  rebels, 
he  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of  CuUoden ;  and,  fortunately 
for  himself,  he  arrived  when  the  greater  part  of  the  butcheries 
were  ended.  What  he  did  see,  however,  roused  him  to  the 
spirit  of  his  best  days.  He  reminded  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, quern  et  prcesens  et  postera  respuat  cstasy  that  victory  did 
not  sanction  cruelties  unpractised  in  tne  wars  of  civilized  Europe, 
and  that  a  prisoner  had  still  the  protection  of  the  law.  Of  the 
first,  the  Duke  mentioned  it  to  his  officers,  as  a  saying  ^^  of  the 
old  woman  who  talked  to  me  about  humanity,"  ana  "  as  to 
the  laws  of  the  country,  my  Lord,  I'll  make  a  brigade  give 
laws,  by  God." 

This  was  brutal ;  the  rest  was  in  order.    As  the  Government 
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began  with  fatal  errors,  they  finished  by  atrocious  crimes.  A 
feeble  vacillation  was  succeeded  bjr  a  rij^d  application  of  the 
ultima  ratio  reaum.  In  one  of  his  unprinted  letters,  Forbes 
mentions  that  he  had  been  dismissed, — "  The  Duke  judges  it 
unnecessary  I  should  follow  him  any  farther."  Nay,  he  had  to 
endure  something  utterly  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  the 
Government  which  sanctioned  it.  They  allowed  him  to  be 
dunned  and  persecuted  by  creditors,  for  the  money  he  had  bor- 
rowed to  support  the  troops  !  1 1 

"  About  nine  months  ago,"  he  wrote  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
«  my  zeal  led  me  into  this  country  (the  Highlands)  to  quench  a  very 
furious  rebellion,  without  arms,  without  money,  and  without  credit. 
I  was  forced  to  supply  the  necessary  expense,  after  employing  what 
money  of  my  own  I  could  come  at  in  this  country,  by  borrowing  upon 
my  proper  notes  such  small  sums  as  I  could  hear  of.  The  rebellion 
is  now  happily  over ;  and  the  persons  who  lent  me  this  money  at  a 
pinch,  are  now  justly  demanding  payment ;  and  I,  who  cannot  coin, 
and  who  never  hitherto  was  dunned,  find  myself  uneasy." 

The  money,  we  believe,  was  never  repaid  him  or  his  descend- 
ants ;  and  the  estate  of  CuUoden  is  now  of  half  the  extent  it  was 
when  Forbes  acquired  it. 

In  regard  to  the  measures  introduced  into  Parliament  to  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  like  commotions,  it  appears  that  he  never 
was  consulted ;  nay,  that  the  men  in  power,  as  the  best  justifi- 
cation of  themselves,  threw  ridicule  on  liim,  traduced  his  charac- 
ter, and  neglected  his  recommendations.  He  spoke  of  this  in  the 
same  dignified  strain,  as  of  the  other  insults  that  clouded  his 
latter  days.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Sir  Andi*ew  IVIitchell, 
which  he  never  imagined  the  world  would  hear  of,  we  obtain  a 
better  view  of  this  part  of  his  life,  than  from  almost  anything  we 
now  possess.  We  give  it  entire,  as  it  has  not  hitherto  been 
printed  :— 

«  EdA  15ih  July  1746. 

^*  Mrs.  M'Laurin'  sent  me  yours  of  the  5th.  I  am  sensible  of 
the  concern  you  take  in  what  afiects  me,  and  very  thankfuU  for 
it.  It  was  no  small  misfortune  to  the  public,  as  well  as  it  was 
abundantly  mortifying  to  me,  that  the  want  of  harmony  in  the 
Ministers,  prevented  tne  furnishing  the  supplies  called  for,  which, 
had  they  arrived  in  due  time,  would  have  put  an  end  long  ago  to 
the  calamities  that  attended  an  actual  rebellion.  I  do  not  at  all 
wonder,  that  my  conduct  was  ridiculed  bv  those  to  whom  the 
steadiness  of  it  was  some  reproach.  But  I  am  a  little  surprized 
that  they  found  any  body  to  listen  to  them.  These  things,  how- 
ever, are  now  over,  and  I  troiible  my  head  with  them  no  more. 
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I  did  what  my  conscience  told  me  was  mj  duty.  I  acted,  I 
believe,  to  the  conviction  of  all  the  Kin^s  enemies,  like  a 
man :  my  conscience  acouits  me ;  and  I  don't  care  twopence 
what  those,  who  are  so  silly  as  to  be  my  enemies  without  provo- 
cation, may  think  or  say.  My  knight-errantry  is  now  at  an  end, 
— ^I  hope  for  ever.  I  have  been  sweating  for  these  six  weeks 
past  at  my  regular  drudgery,  without  meddling  with  any  other 
Dusiness ;  but  under  very  great  concern,  I  must  confess,  for  this 
unhappy  country,  which  is  like  to  suffer  for  crimes  it  is  not 

Suiltv  of,  and  seems  in  its  distress  to  have  no  eye  to  pity  it,  nor 
and  ready  to  interpose  for  Its  relief. 

^^  Upon  the  rebellion  receiving  its  finishing  stroke  from  the 
Duke,  it  was  my  opinion  that  our  Ministers  would  conclude  the 
settling  the  peace  of  this  unhappy  country.  And  the  forming  a 
system  for  preventing  proceedings  so  dangerous  and  destructive 
for  the  future,  required  the  most  mature  deliberation.  I  must 
confess  I  had  vanity  enough  to  imagine,  that  I  should  have  been 
called  upon  for  my  sentiments  on  that  subject,  as  my  zeal  ought 
to  have  been  unsuspected,  and  as  the  consideration  of  it  was 
delicate,  and  to  my  thinking,  of  very  great  consequence.  If  I 
had  not  known  more  than  most  people  of  the  complexion  of  tlie 
country,  I  could  not  have  performed  half  the  service  that  such 
of  oar  leaders  as  are  in  tolerable  good  humour  with  me,  affect  to 
tell  me^  they  believe  I  did.  But  to  my  great  convenience,  tho' 
not  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  mind,  the  undertakers  for 
quieting  and  for  keeping  quiet  this  part  of  the  Island,  have  not 
given  me  the  trouble  of  answering  them  any  question ;  neither 
have  they  dropt  the  least  signification,  that  my  attendance  is 
wanted,  where  those  things  are  to  be  consulted  about.  This, 
dear  Andrew,  is  my  present  situation ;  and  as  the  duty  of  my 
ofiice  required  ray  attendance  in  this  place,  (unless  it  had,  under 
the  Royal  sign-manual,  been  dispensed  with,)  you  would  not  at 
all  wonder  at  my  being  where  I  now  am.  What  may  happen 
when  the  term  is  over,  and  when  my  dutr  no  longer  requires 
my  attendance  in  this  place,' I  cannot  exacUy  say.  1  know  how 
little  likely  advice  obtruded  is  to  prevail ;  and  yet  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  the  same  sort  of  zeal,  flowing  from  the  same  principles 
that  led  me  northwards  after  the  last  summer  session,  may  not 
lead  southwards  after  this.  I  am  sensible  the  opposition  I  may 
now  meet  with  is  more  formidable,  and  less  likely  to  be  got  the 
better  of  by  my  puny  influence,  than  that  of  the  Higlanoers  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  last  year.  But  if,  upon  summing  up  all  con- 
siderations, when  I  have  some  more  leisure  than  I  possess  at 
present,  it  shall  appear  to  me  to  be  my  duty  to  move  towards 
you,  I  certainly  shall  march.'' 
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He  did  not  long  survive  this.  His  death  took  place  in  De- 
cember 1747,  at  the  comparativelj  earlv  age  of  57.  A  few 
weeks  be&re  he  died,  he  wrote  his  son,  ad-vising  him  '^  to  go  to 
London,  where  I  believe  I  may  have  some  friends  yet.  They 
will  tell  the  King  that  his  faithful  servant  Duncan  Forbes  has 
left  you  a  very  poor  man.  Farewell."  His  son  hurried  to  his 
bedside,  and  preserved  a  memorandum  of  his  last  hours. 

^  My  father  entered  into  the  everlasting  life  of  Ood,  trusting, 
hoping,  and  believing  through  the  blood  of  Christ,  eternal  life 
and  happiness.  When  I  first  saw  my  father  on  the  bed  of  death, 
his  blessing  and  prayer  to  me  was — ^  My  dear  John,  you  have 
just  come  in  time  to  see  your  poor  father  die.  May  the  great 
God  of  heaven  and  earth  ever  bless  and  preserve  you  1  You 
have  come  to  a  very  poor  fortune,  partly  through  my  own  extra- 
vagance, and  the  oppression  of  power.  I  am  sure  you  will  for- 
give me,  because  wtiat  I  did  was  with  a  good  intention.  .  I  know 
you  to  be  an  honest-hearted  lad — ^Anorew  Mitchell  loves  you 
aiFectionately— my  heart  bleeds  for  poor  John  Steel — ^I  recom- 
mend him  to  you.  There  is  but  one  thing  I  repent  me  of  in 
my  whole  life — ^not  to  have  taken  better  care  of  you.  May  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth  bless  and  preserve  you.  I  trust 
in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Be  always  religious ;  fear  and  love  God. 
You  may  go ;  yon  can  be  of  no  service  to  me  here.'" 

And  thus  he  died,  according  to  the  universal  opinion,  of  a 
iHToken  heart.  A  deep  melancholy  laid  him  prostrate ;  he  was 
unable  to  endure  the  outrages  which  he  had  no  influence  to  pre- 
vent. His  was  not  one  of  those  minds  which  sink  in  sel&esti- 
mation,  to  the  level  to  which  the  world  has  reduced  them,  and 
accommodate  themselves  with  equanimity  to  their  fortune.^  Too 
liberal  for  his  own  interest,  and  too  sensitive  for  his  own  happi- 
ness, he  became  the  victim  of  an  exquisite  sensibility,  under  the 
calumnies  of  malice  and  the  judgments  of  ignorance ;  and  the 
struggle  ended,  as  in  kindred  natures  it  has  onen  done,  in  entire 
dereliction  of  himself  and  despondency  at  last. 

It  is  difBcult  to  speak  of  such  a  man  as  Forbes,  without  as- 
cending to  extravagance  and  hyperbole.  If  he  was  not  one  of 
the  flaming  constellations  which  has  shot  to  its  station  in  the 
heavens,  he  was,  at  least,  one  of  the  few  of  the  departed  great, 
that  will  live  in  Scottish  history.  Of  such,  we  have  only  four  or 
five  in  all ;  and  in  ranking  the  patriot  of  the  18tli,  with  the  two 
great  Reformers  of  the  16th  centuries,  and  with  the  heroes  of 
the  war  of  independence,  we  do  no  injustice  to  their  glorious  me- 
mory. He  has  the  same  claim,  in  his  patriotic  labours,  to  our 
^^titude  and  applause.  There  was  no  apathy  with  him,  dead  to 
all  feeling  but  what  was  personal ;  and  while,  like  all  men^  he 
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could  bear  anothei^s  misfortanes  very  nmch  like  a  OhrUlian,  Le 
differed  from  most  men  in  this,  that  he  nerer  rested  till  he  had 
relieved  them ;  nor,  under  the  mask  of  sentiment,  did  he  allow 
interest  or  vanity  to  speak.  Though  loving  retirement,  he  did 
not  court  it  at  the  expense  of  duty ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  taken 
and  comprehended  tne  dimensions  of  his  oountry's  wants,  he 
urged  forward  with  an  ^lergy  that  never  slackened  till  the  day 
he  died,  that  country's  regeneration. 

Like  the  Reformers  of  the  16th  century,  we  find  him  always 
practical — ^never  lost  among  dreams,  and  broken  thoughts,  and 
wild  imaginations;  but,  under  the  guidance  of  a  shrewd  experi- 
enced sagacity,  he  unquestionably  did  more  for  the  land  ot  his 
birth,  than  all  the  Scotsmen,  of  every  rank,  in  the  whole  oea* 
tuiy  in  which  he  lived*  The  eulogy  of  Thomson,  who  knew  him 
well,  has  consecrated  the  name  of  one,  who  with  talmits  to  con- 
dact,  to  persuade,  and  to  command,  neverforgot  hk  high  miBskm 
as  an  apostle  of  humanity. 

"  Thee,  Forbes,  too,  whom  every  worth  attends, 
As  truth  sincere,  as  weeping  fKendship  kind ; 
Thee  tmly  generous  and  in  silence  great, 
Thy  country  feels  through  her  reviving  arts, 
Plann'd  by  thy  wisdom,  by  thy  soul  inform'd. 
And  seldom  has  she  known  a  friend  like  thee." 

Or  take  the  better  delineation  by  the  great  master  of  cha- 
racter : — 

''  His  life  was  gentle,  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  tiiis  was  a  man." 

In  his  most  prosperous  di^s,  when  he  was  the  ccMrrespondent 
of  thesreat  statesmen  and  lawyers  of  the  South,  and  swaying  the 
whole  influence  of  Government  in  Scotland,  he  was  as  natural 
and  true-hearted  as  when  a  young  lad  on  his  father^s  hills*  To 
the  baser  passions  he  was  a  stranger — ^without  servility  as  with- 
out avarice ;  and  even  the  ambition  of  fame  he  little  cared  for. 
It  was  not  for  that  he  laboured.  We  question  if  he  once  thought 
of  self,  in  the  long  life  of  self-sacrifice  he  lived.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  say  less  than  this ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  inflict  more  praise 
than  he  deserved,  or  to  eicpress  the  extent  of  our  obligation  in 
language  too  eulogistic.  Vigwous  measures,  promptitude  of  de- 
dsion  and  of  action,  a  determined  will  and  clear  perspicacity,  he 
tinited  to  a  nature  gentle  and  loveable,  considerate  with  regard  to 
human  frailty,  and  generous  in  its  estimate  of  human  motive* 
The  finest  hair  casts  a  shadow,  and  he  had  his  failings,  like  all 
men ;  but  his  generous  aspirations,  and  his  labours  of  a  lifetime^ 
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will  excuse  errors  arising  from  too  profound  sensibUity,  warmth 
of  heart,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for  what  promised  prosperity 
to  his  country. 

Such  is  the  man  of  whom  it  may  be  sud,  that  antiquity  can 
offer  nothing  more  touching:  than  his  death,  or  modem  times 
more  honourable  than  his  liie.  Nothing  more  illustrates  the  in- 
born loftiness  of  his  character,  than  the  magnanimity  with  which 
he  was  inspired,  amid  his  own  fallen  fortunes  and  ruined  hopes, 
at  the  long  train  of  proscriptions,  beneath  which  he  despaired  of 
any  resurrection  of  his  country's  prosperity  and  independence. 
It  would  have  saved  him  at  least  one  pang,  had  he  lived  a  few 

i rears  longer,  to  behold  how,  out  of  the  arbitrary  doings  of  a  ruth- 
ess  soldiery,  liberty  arose — ^how  prosperity  sprang  from  conquest, 
and  a  nation  was  saved  even  in  being  subdued. 

Yet,  after  all,  how  dim  is  the  reputation  of  this  lawyer-states- 
man even  in  the  country  which  his  virtues  adorned.  His  fame 
yields  to  that  of  the  poor  poets  whom  he  cherished.  His  friend 
Thomson,  and  even  Allan  Ramsay,  can  boast  a  wider  celebrity. 
It  has  thus  ever  been  the  case  with  those  whose  labours  are 
spent  upon  contemporaries.  How  obscure,  for  example,  is  the 
fame  of  Pitt,  or  Fox,  or  Mansfield,  or  Thurlow,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  contemporary  writers  who  have  left  enduring 
memorials  of  then:  eenius— Gibbon,  Hume,  Goldsmith,  or 
Burke.  Any  book,  therefore,  to  preserve  such  men  ^*  against 
the  tooth  of  time  and  razure  of  oblivion,"  would  be  a  service  to 
mankind.  Even  as  it  was,  the  knowledge  of  Forbes'  histoiy 
was  becoming  known  to  others  than  a  few  readers  of  the  Scots 
Magazine,  or  a  few  black  letter  lawyers.  The  passing  traveller 
now  pays  a  visit  to  CuUoden  Moor,  for  other  purposes  than 
to  get  melancholy  on  its  reminiscences ;  and  what  ttie  Soman 
orator  has  eloquently  said,  as  to  the  localities  of  Athenian  pa- . 
triotism,  is  coming  true  of  one,  of  whom  even  the  rugged  War- 
burton  could  thus  speak — ^^  1  knew  and  venerated  the  man ;  one 
of  the  greatest  that  ever  Scotland  bred,  as  a  judge,  a  patriot, 
and  a  Christian." 

With  regard  to  the  work  which  has  suggested  the  preceding 
observations,  we  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying,  that  it 
is,  out  of  aU  sight,  the  best  book  on  Jacobite  history  that  has 
been  written.  We  had  recently  occasion  to  review  a  few  works 
on  this  subject,  and  stretched  a  point,  to  speak  as  favourably  as 
possible  of  a  good  intention  and  respectable  industry.  Nothing 
was  said  of  many  blemishes,  and  among  others,  of  the  absolute 
maze  of  words  and  deluge  of  sentiment,  which  had  only  the  one 
advantage,  of  hiding  somewhat  the  penury  of  thought  und  loose* . 
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ness  of  reasoning.  Mr.  Barton's  book  is  exactly  of  the  opposite 
character.  Evcnr  sentence  is  supported  by  reference  to  autho- 
rity^  and  every  iaea  is  conveyed  in  language  brief^  manly^  and 
vigorous,  which  perhaps  has  sometimes  the  blemish  of  descending 
to  a  homeliness  that  is  disagreeable.  We  are  never,  however, 
bored  by  the  abominable  manufactured  Jacobitism  and  maudlin 
itlulations,  that  every  other  writer  thinks  it  necessary  to  print;  and 
only  they  who  have  come  from  a  recent  perusal  of  their  empty 
inouthings,  can  appreciate  the  comfort  of  being  allowed  to  read  the 
story,  without  wading  through  scores  and  scores  of  pages  of  sen- 
timent ^^  three  times  skimmed  sky-blue" — every  one  sentence  be- 
ing, in  addition,  rounded  off  with  the  loftiest  superlatives,  by  a 
clinch  or  antithesis.  Mr.  Burton  does  not,  moreover,  adopt  eitlier 
of  the  two  usual  courses.  He  does  not  enter  with  a  halter  about 
his  neck,  submitting  himself  to  his  reader^s  mercy,  whether  he 
shall  be  hanged  or  no ;  or  in  a  defying  mood,  appear  with  the 
halter  in  his  iiand,  threatening  to  hang  his  reader,  if  he  do  not 
pi*use  him.  He  gives,  without  any  self-glorification,  authorities 
which  show  an  extent  of  research,  among  printed  and  unprinted 
materials,  for  wliich,  in  a  small  volume  of  this  kind,  we  were 
not  prepared,  and  which  could  not  reasonablv  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  value  of  his  labours  can  only  be  acknowledged 
oy  those  who,  by  having  studied  this  portion  of  our  history,  can 
estimate  the  skill  with  which  he  has  compressed  so  much  into 
so  small  a  compass.  There  are,  however,  several  awkward 
blunders,  evidently  mere  slips  of  the  pen  in  the  hurry  of  compo- 
sition, which  will  be  corrected  in  a  second  edition ;  and  when 
that  edition  appears,  we  hope  also  for  a  more  careful  correction 
of  tlie  press — that  duty  bemg  at  present,  about  as  badly  done, 
as  such  a  thing  can  be. 
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IL  Kmghfs  Weekly  and  Monthly  Volumes  for  all  Readers.   Lorn 
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12.  The  C/tristian's  Pestny  Magazine.   16  Nob.   London,  1846-7. 
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If  onr  bill  of  fare  seem  somewhat  miscelloiieoiifl,  it  moat  be  jneh 
inembered  that  we  are  not  the  pnryey(»^  Onr  office  is  not  to 
cater  for  our  readers'  taste,  but  simply,  aa  a&ithful  physician,  to 
analyze  the  viands  presented  to  our  sovereign,  the  Reading  Pub- 
lic, and  wave  the  mexorable  wand  of  office  over  each  unwhole- 
some dainty.  And  truly  there  is  no  lack  of  cooks  in  the  royal 
kitchen.  Each  with  his  own  idea  of  his  art  and  science,  his  own 
favourite  spices  and  rich  condiments — one  brisk  and  bustling,  an- 
other grave  and  artistical — ^but  all  so  busy  in  their  work,  that  in 
one  hand  or  other  every  conceivable  material  takes  a  presentable 
shape,  till  the  banaueting  table  groans  beneath  its  burden,  and 
the  task  of  discrimmatiou  becomes  all  but  hopeless.  Still,  we  will 
not  quit  our  post.  What  seemed  possible,  we  have  attempted ;  to 
select  samples  of  nearly  all  sorts,  arranged  as  best  we  might,  keep- 
ing far  apart  those  which  looked  least  congenial ;  for  we  could  not 
but  fear  that  if  the  strong  spices  of  Punch  were  to  be  mixed  up 
with  the  savoury  morsels  of  the  Churchman's  Monthly  Magazine, 
it  mi^ht  be  hard  to  say  to  which  class  of  guests  the  combmation 
would  prove  the  more  unpalatable. 
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Yet,  various  as  are  the  materials  of  our  cuisine,  a  soulhd  men-- 
tal  constitution  may  make  a  hearty  meal  upon  them  all,  and  find 
its  health  unimpaired.  We  trust,  indeed,  that  our  readers  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  us  to  believe,  that  so  far  as  our  skill  in 
chemical  analysis  will  serve,  we  admit  no  poison  to  their  tables 
If,  in  the  works  before  us,  there  be  any  thing  which  would  ne« 
cessarily  injure  the  moral  tone  of  the  mind ;  which  tends  to  un- 
settle its  feelings,  or  relax  the  firmness  of  its  principles ;  we  are 
bound,  by  our  regard  to  the  health  of  our  liege  lora,  to  interpose 
our  official  sentence  of  warning.  Thus  far,  we  will  not  vield  the 
palm  of  stem  fidelity,  even  to  the  state-physician  of  the  immortal 
Governor  of  Barataria.  Unlike  him,  however,  we  prefer  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  condemnation,  wherever  it  is  possible,  behind  the 
scenes ;  and,  far  as  we  are  from  presuming  to  liken  the  Beading 
Public,  in  any  respect,  to  Sancno  Panza,  we  should  least  of  afi 
choose  to  repeat  with  them  the  experiments  made  upon  hispatience. 
We  fear  they  would  prove  less  submissive.  We  might  indeed 
spread  a  feast  intended  to  be  a  feast  of  Tantalus ;  but  our  power 
is  unfortunately  limited.  Our  pen  is  no  magic  wand  to  spirit 
away  from  the  circulating  library  every  work  included  in  our 
Index  Expurgatorius ;  nay,  we  mar  it  is  too  true  in  these  despe^ 
rate  days,  that  the  louder  the  condemning  note  of  the  critical 
trumpet,  the  more  eagerlv  would  the  Public  seek  acquaintance 
with  the  contents  of  we  forbidden  page*  Whatevc^r,  then,  seems 
absolutely  deleterious,  is  intercepted  at  the  kitchen-door^  not 
placed  on  the  table,  to  tempt  the  curiosify  and  vitiate  the  taste  of 
our  guests.  The  most  dehcate  may  accept  our  invitation  with- 
out scruple  or  reserve.  To  the  best  of  our  poor  abflity  we  will 
serve  up  to  them  none  but  wholesome  food. 

We  retract,  then,  in  part,  (or  more  correctly,  we  *'  rise  to  ex- 
plain") the  admission  ot  the  uncongenial  character  of  the  first 
and  last  works  on  our  list.  In  plan  and  purpose,  they  have  in- 
deed little  in  common,  and  Still  less,  perhaps,  in  suUects,  princi- 
ples, or  tone.  The  conductors  of  eadi  have  jnrobably  but  scanty 
sympatliy  with  the  views  and  objects  of  the  other :  many  readers 
of  the  Magazine  may  shrink  firom  the  whimsicalities  of  Punchy 
as  frivolous  and  unprofitable ;  while  Punch  would,  we  fear,  reject 
as  fanatical  the  deep-toned  Christianity  of  the  Magazine.  We 
may  lose  caste  with  both  parties  by  confessing  the  catholicity  of 
our  tastes ;  but  so  it  is — be  it  our  merit,  our  feult,  or  our  misfor«« 
tune^  we  know  not — ^we  are  at  home  with  dther;  not  grave 
enough  to  &own  away  the  humourist,  nor  yet  so  merry  that  we 
scorn  the  preacher. 

But,  in  truth,  our  list  is  made  up  on  a  principle  quite  indepen*^ 
dent  of  our  individual  likings  or  dislikings.  These  works  are 
taken  as  specimens  of  an  immense  and  increasing  body  of  public 
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cations,  in  many  respects  peculiar  to  our  own  times.  They  are  of 
course  mere  samples,  and  samples  of  the  better  class.  From 
these,  however,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  tendencies  of  the 
whole,  and  catch,  ere  they  pass  by,  the  features  of  the  literary 
world.  For,  indeed,  there  is  no  room  for  delay.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  public  countenance  changes  rapidly ;  the  artist  must 
not  now  wait  for  fonnal  sittings,  but  fixing  it  for  a  moment  in  the 
strong  light  of  criticism,  apply  the  Daguerreotype,  and  strike  off 
a  photographic  likeness.  As  with  the  first  daguerreotypes,  it  may 
be  cold  and  colourless ;  it  will  at  least  be  faithful  to  the  featui'es 
of  the  original.  If  the  vivacity  of  expression  be  lost,  or  the  spar- 
kle of  the  laughing  eye  be  dimmed,  it  may  yet  preserve  the  smile 
of  the  speaking  lips,  and  the  outline  of  the  thoughtful  brow. 

Under  these  figurative  expressions,  it  is  not  perhaps  quite  so 
plain  as  it  might  be,  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  justify  an  ano- 
maly in  our  list — the  selection  of  several  woncs,  the  publication 
of  which  is  stiU  only  in  progress.  The  waters  of  literature  are, 
especially  at  the  present  moment,  running  waters ;  change  fol- 
lowing change,  as  in  all  literary  movements,  not  like  a  series  of 
lakes,  but  in  the  unbroken  flow  of  a  running  stream.  He,  then, 
who  should  stand  on  the  bank,  to  wait  for  their  efflux,  would  in- 
deed be  a  clown  more  stolid  than  any  of  whom  Horace  could  have 
dreamed.  We  wish  to  view  their  course,  to  mark  the  tendencies 
of  the  agC)  rather  than  the  abilities  of  this  or  that  author.  And, 
for  such  a  purpose,  it  seems  all  but  indispensable  to  waive  the 
conventional  etiquette  of  criticism,  and  pass  under  review  the 
current  Numbers  of  the  more  popular  serial  works,  without  wait- 
ing till  their  course  is  over.  For,  alas  I  the  ocean  to  which  most 
of  them  are  tending  is  not  that  of  immortality — but  of  oblivion. 
Their  authors  tell  tneir  tales  under  a  sentence  like  that  of  Sche- 
herazade :  when  thev  have  no  more  to  tell,  they  must  die.  To 
wait,  therefore,  till  the  story  is  finished,  is  to  wait  till  it  has  ceas- 
ed to  influence  the  public  mind.  With  the  last  page  of  the  clos- 
ing Number,  the  reader  will  lay  down  his  interest  in  the  various 
personases ;  and  long  before  a  decent  time  of  mourning  for  the 
departea  has  elapsed,  the  fldde  Public  will  have  yielded  to  a  new 
flame,  and  then  again  in  due  time  another,  and  another,  and  an- 
other— lightlv  found  and  lightly  lost. 

Very  considerable  allowance  must  of  course  be  made  for  ex- 
ceptions. Few  readers  of  "  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  have  even 
yet  forgotten  Little  Nell.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  surely  true, 
that  in  passing  from  the  old  novel  to  the  modem  serial  work,  we 
have  exchanged  a  deep  interest,  founded  on  admiration,  for  a 
slight  excitement  of  the  surface-feelings — a  gentle  dallying  with 
thd  passions  of  hope,  fear,  joy,  sorrow,  love,  or  hatred, — ^which 
gives  U8  no  very  great  concern,  but  serves,  while  it  lasts,  as  a 
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pleasing  stimulant,  and  leaves  ns  when  it  goes,  heart-whole  and 
well  at  ease,  with  no  fear  of  having  oar  slumbers  broken  by  night 
visions  of  the  ghosts  of  our  departed  favourites. 

Should  anjhold  it  to  be  clear  gain  to  have  escaped  the  undue 
esEcitement  of  the  days  of  Scott  or  Bichardson,  we  will  not  stay 
for  discussion,  but  must  be  content  to  enter  a  simple  protest. 
Whatever  literature  undertakes,  it  is  worth  while  to  ao  tho- 
roughly ;  and  if  the  novel  as  a  species  of  poetry  is  to  be,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle's  definition,  a  xddaftii  rw  vrahi/idTw — ^to  do  good 
by  exciting  the  healthy  sensibility  of  the  mind — ^then  the  deeper 
the  interest,  so  long  as  the  truth  of  nature  is  preserved,  the  more 
wholesome  the  mental  exercise. 

But  we  shall  be  better  understood  by  example  than  by  abstract 
disquisition.  Nor  could  a  more  favourable  form  be  desired  in 
which  to  lay  the  case  before  our  readers,  than  by  presenting  to 
them  ^^  The  Knight  of  Gwynne ;"  or  rather  its  author,  Mr.  Lever, 
better  known  and  more  likely  to  be  remembered  by  the  soubri* 
quet  taken  &om  his  first  and  cleverest  work,  Harry  Lorrequer. 
We  say,  to  the  author,  radier  than  the  tale ;  for  we  cannot  nurly 
judge  the  school  to  which  he  belongs,  without  taking  into  ac- 
count his  earlier  and  fresher  productions.  We  are  most  at 
home  with  "  Charles  OMalley ;"  and  though  "  The  Knight 
of  Gwynne"  stands  on  our  list,  as  the  latest  representative  of 
his  class,  we  have  chiefly  in  our  mind  the  adventures  of  the 
dashing  dragoon.  The  work  was  admirable  of  its  class ;  as  a  tale 
pubhshed  in  monthly  numbers,  to  be  read  piecemeal,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  has  ever  been  surpassed.  From  first  to  last,  the  ex- 
citement never  flagged;  from  Galway  steeplo-chasing  to  the 
pranks  of  T.  C.  D.,  and  from  these  again  to  Peninst£ur  cam- 
paigning, the  reader  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  his  conductor ; 
nigh  spirits  and  rollicking  mirth  always  bear  him  company — the 
jest,  the  revel,  and  the  song^  are  unfailing — stories  gooa,  bad,  and 
indifferent — ^witticisms  more  piquant  than  polished — description 
animated  at  least,  if  not  of  absolute  military  accuracy ; — ^if  the 
reader^s  heart  is  not  satisfied,  it  is  very  plain  that  he  ^^  is  not  the 
man  for  Galway."  We  say  nothing  of  the  characters ;  they  do 
not  leave  a  veiy  strong  impression.  For  ourselves,  of  all  the 
ladies,  we  prefer  Miss  Saby  Blake,  the  Irish  hoyden.  Nor  need 
we  speak  of  incidents ;  as  to  probability,  Mr.  Lever  is,  (or  was  in 
those  days)  quite  above  it.  Description  is  his  forte,  and  descrip- 
tion of  mere  animal  excitement.  Whatever  stirs  the  blood  of 
high-spirited  youth,  whatever  exercises  the  bodily  powers,  finds 
an  honourable  place  in  his  pages.  But  mind,  or  intellect,  or 
deep  feeling,  is  an  encumbrance  to  him.  It  is  out  of  his  line, 
and  he  scarcely  knows  how  to  manage  it.  So  that  when,  as  in 
the  «  Knight  of  Gwynne,  A  Tale  of  the  Time  of  the  Union,'* 
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he  seenM  to  intend  a  higher  flight,  he  becomes  tame  by  way  of 
bang  philosophical ; — ^we  lose  the  best  part  of  the  old  boisterous 
mirth,  and  find  very  little  to  console  ns  for  our  loss. 

Bot  apftoe  is  precious ; — ^^  panllo  majora  canamus."  Let  us 
eome  to  Mr.  Dickens  and  '<  The  Battle  of  Life."  Furst,  of  the 
aathor ;  then,  by  a  great  descent,  of  his  latest  completed  book.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  any  future  age  to  speak  slightingly  of  the 
powers  of  the  author  of  ^'  The  Pickwick  Papers."  Apart  altoge^ 
tber  from  the  artistic  merits  of  any  of  his  works,  he  will  stand 
forth  to  the  eye  of  posterity,  as  the  leader  of  a  great  literary 
revolution.  Like  other  leaders,  he  has  perhaps  followed  as 
much  as  determined  the  direction  of  the  national  mind.  Still, 
the  foct  remains,  that  from  the  publication  of  the  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers dates  the  real  commencement  of  the  new  phases  of  Fiction. 
A  host  of  copyists  have  followed  in  his  wake ;  and — a  yet  surer 
sign  of  original  genius — others  who  are  no  copyists  have  not  dis- 
dained to  borrow  the  form  which  he  had  introduced.  Nor  is  it 
a  mere  form^  a  simple  accidental  circumstance  connected  with 
the  mode  of  publication.  Forms  in  such  matters  afiect  the  sub- 
stance, and  he  who  creates  a  new  form  of  literature,  is  the  founder 
of  a  school.  Minds  of  all  varying  casts  may  adopt  it ;  but  under 
the  individual  diiferences  there  will  be  traced  the  family  likeness, 
snfBcientto  entitle  the  founder  to  claim  the  honours  of  paternity. 

Such  honours  a  future  generation  will  not  be  slow  to  award 
to  Mr.  Dickens.  Though  seeing,  as  we  begin  to  see,  that  when 
he  struck  into  this  new  path,  the  public  was  already  crowding 
towards  the  gateway ;  though  feeling,  as  we  begin  to  feel,  that 
its  direction  was  truly  downwards,  despite  the  many  beauties  of 
this  lower  region ;  tnough  free,  as  the  present  generation  can 
never  be,  from  the  prestige  of  his  earlier  successes ; — ^they  will 

t  acknowledge  that  it  could  be  no  common  man  to  whose  lot  it 

1  to  guide  a  movement  so  prolific  of  results.  For  they  whom 
nations  choose  to  follow,  bw  upon  them  the  stamp  of  mental 
royalty.  Here,  there  can  be  no  usurpation :  to  be  obeyed,  is  the 
guarantee  for  a  legitimate  title. 

Unlike  other  crowns,  however,  Mr.  Dickens'  diadem  has  allow* 
ed  his  head  to  lie  too  easily  in  the  lap  of  Fortune.  Piquancy 
and  quatntness  have  too  much  subsided  into  fixed  mannerisms ; 
**  the  charm  dissolves  apace;"  from  Pickwick  we  have  descended 
to  Martin  Chuzzlewit ;  the  series  which  began  with  The  Christ* 
mas  Carol  is  closed  for  the  present  by  the  ^'  Battle  of  Life." 

^  The  Battle  of  Life  I"  It  was  a  noble  title ;  suggestive  ot  hich 
thoughts*  We  looked  for  a  picture  of  some  lofty  nature  sorely 
tried — ^placed  stmxudinfl  between  temptation  and  duty,  between 
jNMfam^md  priiiS,  between  the  pn>mptin«  of  iel^shneM  and 
th»  wUif  wa  of  tefeiacrificing  love  ^  ana  we  lODged  to  see  s  b«i* 
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tie  rach  as  this  fought  out  in  the  glowing  page,  as  many  such 
are  fonght  and  won,  unrecorded,  in  daily  life,  instead  of  this, 
what  have  we  ?  Our  pen  refuses  the  task  of  analysis*  We  have 
first  a  description  of  a  real  field  of  battle — ^very  prettily  drawn, 
indeed ;  then  enter  a  father  and  two  daughters — then  the  affi* 
anced  lorer  of  the  yonnger_a  parting-mysterioaa  inuendoes-- 
at  last,  on  the  day  of  his  return,  she  elopes  with  a  stranger — ^mi- 
sery— ^mystery — ^her  betrothed  marries  her  sister — finally,  she 
re-appears,  not  lost  nor  dishonoured ;  and,  lo  I  it  was  no  elope* 
ment  at  all ;  but  thinking  in  her  wisdom  that  her  sister  loved  huh, 
she  had  vanished  to  break  his  tie  to  her,  that  that  sister  might 
fill  her  place  I  And  this  is  «  The  Battle  of  Life  T  This  is  "  A 
Love  Story  I"  Were  ever  noble  titles  worse  profaned  ?  Did  ever 
book  issue  from  an  eminent  writer's  pen,  more  fatal  to  his  claims 
to  the  character  of  a  master  in  his  art  ? 

For,  be  it  observed,  in  reviewing  such  a  plot,  improbability  is 
onr  lightest  charge.  That  such  ^^  battles"  are  not  fonght  in  the 
"  Life"  of  man,  we  are  thankful.  That  "  Love"  is  not  apt  to 
choose  such  modes  of  showing  itself,  we  are  thankful.  But  there 
is  a  kind  of  improbability  which  does  no  discredit  to  the  poet  or 
the  novelist.  Shakspere's  Miranda  is  as  unearthly  a  wrta  as 
even  his  Caliban  or  his  Ariel*  No  island  ever  saw  so  bright  a 
gem.  But  she,  or  any  other  imaginative  creation,  is  unlike 
real  life,  simply  because  more  true  &an  nature  to  nature's  prin^^ 
ciples.  The  harmony  of  the  character  is  true ;  every  element 
in  keeping :  only  analyzed  by  severer  tests  than  real  life  affords. 
As,  then,  chemical  analysis  introduces  no  new  principle,  but  only 
discovers  more  plainly  those  which  lay  concealed ;  so  tbe  poet, 
placing  a  human  heart  in  a  new  light,  unveils  some  beauty- 
makes  his  fictitious  character  more  beautiful  perhaps  than  any 
real  personage — but  leaves  it  to  the  last  in  perfect  unison  with 
the  feelings  of  our  everyday  nature.  Has  Mr.  Dickens  so  d^alt 
with  his  Marion  t  Indignant  Nature  answers.  No  I  Her  love  is 
not  the  love  of  woman ;  her  battle  not  the  battle  appointed  for 
htnnan  life.  Were  it  possible  for  any  one  so  to  act,  to  wring  the 
affections  of  father,  sister,  lover,  for  a  mere  fancy  of  her  own— • 
we  should  judge  that  some  fearful  malady  had  befallen  her ;— ^the 
loss,  not  of  reason,  but  of  something  higher,  the  magnet  of  a  wo« 
man's  heart,  true  to  the  pole  of  love.  If  the  author  really  meant 
to  portray  a  type  of  high-toned  self-devotion,  most  wofully  haa 
he  missed  his  mark.  His  Marion  comes  forth  from  his  easel,  not 
like  one  of  Scottf  s  heroines,  the  beautified  likeness  of 

"  A  creature  not  too  bright  and  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food;" 

nor  yMy  lik0  ft  Mifand%  wpeAkxxxam  m  the  asgel-ltke  hrigbliiaal 
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of  her  woman's  form,  but  rather  like  a  soft  and  delicate  female 
Frankenstein,  whom — ^labour  as  we  will — we  cannot  admit  either 
to  admiration  or  to  sympathy. 

We  were  about  to  ask,  whence  came  this  feebleness  of  touch, 
and  had  dipped  our  pen  in  critical  gall  for  the  reply.  But  a  ikir 
vision  crossed  our  path,  and  the  soft  voice  of  little  Paul  pleaded 
for  a  milder  sentence.  We  cannot  resist  the  appeal*  We  might 
indeed,  were  we  so  minded,  find  some  flaws  in  the  beautiful  sen- 
timentalism  of  Paul's  death-bed  scene ;  some  affectations  of  style, 
some  little  mawkishness  of  feeling,  more  than  a  little  want  of  a 
healthy  spirit  in  contemplating  c^ath.  We  might  object  to  the 
whole  description,  its  too  close  resemblance,  in  touch  and  colour- 
ing, and  light  and  tone,  to  the  well-remembered  chapters  which 
toM  the  death  of  Little  Nell.  We  might  say,  it  is  not  the  sign 
of  strength  to  reproduce  old  creations.  But  we  forbear.  After 
all  our  criticism,  the  spell  of  beauty  and  pathos  would  remain, 
and  we  ourselves,  the  surly  critics,  must  bow  with  others  to  its 
power. 

Mr.  Dickens  seems,  however,  like  another  Antaeus,  to  renew 
'  his  strength  on  touching  familiar  ground.  Nowhere  has  he 
painted  with  a  more  vivid  pencil,  than  in  drawing  the  picture,  in 
the  6th  Number,  of  poor  forsaken  Florence.  J£  some  might  say 
that  Paul  was  like  a  dream  of  fairy-land,  Florence  at  least  is  a 
true  child  of  earth.  We  know  the  look  of  her  dreary  chamber, 
we  share  her  solitary  watch,  mark  her  patient  endurance  of  her 
aunt's  pedantry  of  comfort,  her  timid  visits  down  stairs,  her  harsh 
repulse — all  is  as  lifelike  as  if  we  had  seen  and  talked  with  her 
in  her  frtiet  Diogenes  himself  seems  no  stranger  to  us.  And, 
most  oi  all,  we  are  attracted  by  the  brave  spirit  which  would 
not  be  crushed — ^which  would  not  like  to  feel  as  if  the  house 
was  avoided,  though  ^^  the  recognition  of  some  spot  or  object 
veiy  tenderly  associated  with  him  made  the  miserable  house^ 
at  first,  a  place  of  agony ;"  the  spirit  which  drove  her  to  watch 
the  children  opposite,  though  every  mark  of  their  father^s  affec- 
tion sent  a  pang  to  her  breast :  this,  indeed,  shows  a  master's 
touch,  and,  for  the  sake  of  this  exquisite  portrait,  we  can  for- 

f;ive  "  Dombey  and  Son"  the  tameness  of  its  earlier  Numbers, 
t  has  revived  our  flag^ng  interest  in  the  story ;  and  we  now 
wait  with  no  small  anxiety,  to  see  how  the  author  will  deal  witli 
this  child  of  his  fancn^'.  On  such  a  point  it  is  unfair  to  speculate ; 
should  the  completea  picture  realize  the  promise  of  the  first  out- 
line, it  will  be  m  many  respects  Mr.  Dickens'  proudest  achieve- 
ment ;  deeper  in  philosophy,  and  richer  in  poetry,  than  any  of 
his  previous  performances.  K  it  be  said  that  here  and  there  the 
author  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  painting  a  cliild,  not  a  woman, 
he  is  still  true  to  paturej  and  to  something  above  nature,  which 
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telk  usy  that  there  is  no  school  in  which  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  so  quickly  matured  as  the  school  of  deep  a£9ic- 
tion. 

We  cannot  restrain  our  pen  from  following  out  the  thought, 
though  it  leads  us  into  ground  which  we  had  meant  for  the  pre- 
sent to  reserve.  Were  the  picture  of  the  bereaved  girl  less 
beautiful  than  it  is,  we  should  pass  by  its  defects  of  principle 
unnoticed,  because  unfelt.  But  now,  it  is  the  very  tnumph  of 
the  artisfs  skill,  that  we  grieve  over  his  Florence,  as  if  we  saw 
a  real  sufferer,  wounded  as  deeply  as  she,  and  yet  so  ignorant  of 
the  healing  balm.  The  gloomy  sky  that  overhangs  the  scene  is 
not  merelv  the  cloud  of  affliction ;  it  is  the  darkness  of  a  miser- 
able pantheism,  wilfully  shutting  out  the  li^ht  of  truth.  Poor 
Florence  1 — "  Oh,  how  alone  1"  praying  omy  that  "  one  angel 
might  love  her  and  remember  her !"  What  is  this  but  a  higmy- 
coloured  view  of  heathen  feeling — of  what  man's  griefs  miaht  have 
heeny  if  the  Gospel  had  not  been  sent  into  the  world  T  This  can- 
not be  an  accidental  omission.  For  the  mere  beauty's  sake,  as 
was  well  known  to  a  greater  than  he — Sir  Walter  Scott — ^it  was 
well  worth  the  author's  while  to  avail  himself  of  the  effect  of  a 
religious  colouring.  Mr.  Dickens,  we  fear,  is  either  bUnd  even  to 
the  poetry  of  the  Gospel,  or  else  so  bitterly  opposed  to  its  scheme 
of  doctrine,  that  he  will  rather  injure  a  masterpiece  than  be  in- 
debted to  Christianity  for  an  embellishment.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  public  taste  is  equally  in  danger.  Nor  can  we  pass  on  witn- 
out  reminding  his  admirers,  that  poetry  and  sentiment  are  not 
religion,  and  most  miserable  substitutes  for  it.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  light  literature  is  not  the  field  on  which  religious  topics 
can  be  most  profitably  introduced ;  for  when  light  literature  deals 
with  the  deepest  feelinss  and  bitterest  trials  of  the  heart,  the 
excuse  is  unavailing.  Either  reli^on  is  false,  or  if  such  chapters 
of  the  history  of  life  are  to  be  written  according  to  truth,  reli- 
ion  must  find  a  place  there.  He,  then,  who  writes  as  if  the 
rospel  had  never  spoken  of  Him  ^^  who  is  touched  by  the  feeling 
of  our  infirmities"  is  no  neutral,  but  an  enemy  cruising  under 
a  neutral  flag.  As  belonging  to  the  squadron  of  observation, 
we  have  now  given  the  signal ;  it  is  for  the  public  to  take  the 
warning.  We  may  proceed  on  our  voyage  tnrough,  wc  trusty 
less  stormy  waters. 

^^  Christopher  Tadpole"  is  a  remarkable  work — a  very  singular 
work  indeed.  The  author  is  certainly  ^^  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  of  our  countrv."  When  we  first  took  it  up,  we  were 
inclined  to  think  slightly  of  his  powers,  from  the  very  strong 
tendency  of  his  writing  to  ape  the  style  and  mannerism  ^ 
Dickens.  It  looked  like  a  man,  without  the  ability  to  strike  out 
a  new  path  for  himselfj  who  was  contented  to  follow  with  slavish 
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.  N  »-v%^'^v  ,1:  A  successful  leader.     Aa  we  advanced,' 

*      I     , »  4,  vv*  *  thvH^ry  of  the  work,  for  wbich  wo  hope 

^    '  \  \  .  v..    '  <»  r,  Iv  duly  grateful  to  us.     It  must  have 

.,>x    %v  A  i^aI  of  skill — perliaps  on  a  wager — perhaps 

«^  ^  ;h%»  public ;  but  the  author  must  have  said  to 

;  'c  ^V'i^xl  ulks  a  great  deal  of  the  powers  of  Dickens 

.V   »<.N..*\  -'v^i*  ^^*  ^^wn  scenery,  town  vagabonds,  and  so 

s»      »v  •*!  ^vx4  ^x  1  don*t  see  any  thing  so  very  wonderful  about 

fc  V.*,*     k  vVvi  xi  do  all  tliat  myself  as  well  as  he :"  and  forthwith 

K   V**  h!v^^  ii  iv*  try,  and  the  result  is  "  Christopher  Tadpole," 

Su^  .a^^  xtl^lli^^t  )>art  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  a  great  part  of 

^K'  N\*i ac*!  Nuuibers  the  copy  is  more  than  a  mere  imitation — 

I  uv  .4i4  ^UkJuto  renroduction  of  the  original.     "  Old  clothes" 

x^vi'i^^  K>^  ^H'»  tlie  autnor's  cry ;  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  but 

>ik.aitiat\Hl  lo  last  a  month.     What  answered  so  well  for  Mr. 

ihvkoM^  a  year  or  two  ago,  may  surely  do  for  Albert  Smith  to- 

vh\\.     And*  so,  here  we  have  Oliver  Twist,  alias  Christopher 

1  ud(HJt) ;  with  a  host  of  characters  curiously  dressed  in  borrowed 

K^^lhi4*s— descriptions  manufactured  after  the  most  approved 

t>k«kens  receipt — a  haunt  of  thieves  from  Oliver  Twist,  a  diluted 

^litiun  of  Kit  and  Barbara's  courtship,  from  the  Old  Curiosity 

Shop,  a  mid-night  drive  in  a  thunder-storm  with  runaway  horses, 

hx>iu  Martin  Cnuzzlewit ;  and  to  season  this  recoction  of  stale 

uiaterials,  not  one  spark  of  original  thought,  or  one  single  cha* 

racter  whom  he  may  boast  of  as  his  own  f 

Now,  here  is  a  sin^ar  phenomenon.  Not  that  it  is  a  new 
thing  for  a  popular  writer  to  have  a  host  of  imitators,  seeking  to 
divide  with  nim  the  laurels  and  the  harvest.  Who  forgets,  for 
example,  how  completely  Scott  revolutionized  the  world  of  ficti- 
tious authorship,  and  was  the  innocent  cause  of  a  very  deluge  of 
^^  historical  romances  f  But  then,  his  followers  affected  at  least 
some  little  originality :  they  sought  out  new  materials,  traversed 
new  walks  of  nistory,  and  thougii  working  after  Scott's  models, 
imd  in  his  workshop,  yet  did,  after  a  fashion,  produce  figures  pro- 

S^rly  their  own,  imitations  of  their  master  rather  than  copies, 
hough  satellites  still  of  the  great  luminary,  their  light  was  aa 
the  reflected  light  of  the  moon — not  the  mimic  rays  of  a  theatrical 
sun.  Bul^  in  ^^  Ohristopher  Tadpole"  the  effort  seems  to  be,  to 
be  as  like  Dickens  as  if  JDickens  himself  had  written  it.  And  in 
mere  sketching  of  locaUties,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  in  copying 
the  peculiarities  of  style,  phraseology,  and  cast  of  sentiment,  the 
imitation  is  singularly  happy — here  and  there  almost  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  mimitable  parodies  of  the  Kejected  Addresses. 
When  the  author  attempts  any  thing  on  his  own  account  we  soon 
perceive  the  difference  between  the  clever  mimic  and  the  original 
artist.    He  has  got  his  crew  together,  aad  a*  very  Dickops-like 
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crew  they  are;  the  ri^ng  and  aocontremratii  are  of  die  m* 

5roTcd  kind — but  there  is  no  breath  of  genius  to  fill  the  sails, 
"ho  story  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands :— 

''  As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean." 

It  might  do  Mr,  Dickens  cood  to  study  "  Christopher  Tadpole.'^ 
It  would  serve  as  an  admirable  mirror^  in  which  lie  might  ^^  see 
himself  as  others  see  him."  He  would  there  find  a  second  Dro- 
mio,  ^^  his  glass;  and  not  his  brother ;"  and  though,  no  doubt,  he 
might  say,  ^^  I  see  by  you,  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth,'^  he  mijzht 
also  leant  some  wholesome  lessons  from  this  faithful  image  of  014 
faults.  He  would  see  that  minute  description  of  familiar  objectS| 
however  piquant  at  first,  soon  becomes  wearisome ;  he  Would  &el, 
amon£r  a  crowd  of  commonplace  characters,  strained  into  origin* 
ality  bv  exaggerating  some  one  idea,  how  the  mind  longs  for 
natural  interest  and  repose ;  he  might  perhaps  begin  to  doubt 
whether  his  surface-sketching  at  its  best — and  be  it  again  ob« 
served,  ^^  Christopher  Tadpole"  is  no  caricature— be  indeed 
healthy  exercise  for  a  superior  mind,  or  wholesome  food  for  aa 
indiscriminating  ])ublic. 

Very  different  in  many  respects  is  "  Vanity  Fair."  Michael 
Ancelo  Titmarsh,  as  it  pleases  Mr.  Thackeray  to  style  him- 
self is,  first  of  all,  a  gentleman ;  and,  secondly,  a  man  of  far 
too  much  ability  to  descend  to  wholesale  imitation.  His  vein 
is  emphatically  his  own ;  and  if  we  were  to  characterize  it  by 
any  one  word,  that  one  word  should  be  Quietness*  Whether 
handling  pen  or  pencil,  though  full  of  quaint  oonceitB,  and  deal- 
ing with  personages  of  most  eccentric  habits  of  mind,  he  yel( 
generally  keeps  on  the  safe  side  of  caricature.  Nay,  so  quiet 
and  easy  is  the  manner  of  his  writing,  that  it  sometimes  coven 
not  a  little  improbability  of  incident.  We  feel  so  thoroughly  at 
home,  that  though  certainly  introduced  to  very  odd  people,  our 
only  remark  is  that  they  are  very  odd,  but  still  we  are  most  happy, 
to  make  their  acquaintance,  in  the  company  of  our  amiable,  sly^ 
satirical,  gentlemanly  friend,  Air.  M.  A.  Titmarsh.  We  cannot 
afibrd  to  be  prodigal  in  extracts,  but  must  find  room  for  one,  to 
let  Michael  Angeto,  in  his  proper  person,  explain  the  object  and 
intent  of  his  work. 

'*  But  my  kind  reader  will  please  to  remember  that  these  his- 
tories, in  their  gaudy  yellow  covers,  have  *  Vanity  Fair*  for  a  title ; 
and  that  Vanity  Fair  is  a  very  vain,  wicked,  foolish  place,  full  of  all 
sorts  of  humbugs  and  falsenesses  and  pretensions.  And  while  the 
moralist,  who  is  holding  forth  on  the  cover,  (an  accurate  portrait  of 
your  humble  servant,)  professes  to  wear  neither  gown  nor  bands^ 
but  only  the  very  same  long-eared  livery  in  which  lus  congregation  is. 
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arrayed— -yety  look  you,  one  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth  as  far  as 
pne  knows  it,  whether  one  mounts  a  cap  and  bells  or  a  shovel-hat ; 
and  a  deal  of  disagreeable  matter  must  come  out  in  the  course  of  such 
an  undertaking. 

'*  I  warn  my  '  kind  friends,'  then,  that  I  am  going  to  tell  a  story 
of  harrowing  villany,  and  complicated,  but,  as  I  trust,  intensely  inter- 
esting—crime. My  rascals  are  no  milk-and-water  rascals,  I  promise 
you.  When  we  come  to  the  proper  places,  we  won't  spare  fine  lan- 
guage.«^No,  no  I  But  when  we  are  going  over  the  quiet  country  we 
must  perforce  be  calm.  A  tempest  in  a  slop-basin  is  absurd.  We 
will  reserve  that  sort  of  thing  for  the  mighty  ocean  and  lonely  mid- 
night. The  present  Number  will  be  very  mild.  Others — but  we  will 
not  anticipate  those." 

After  the  announcement  contained  in  the  second  of  these 
para^iaphs,  it  may  perhaps  seem  unfair  to  treat  the  three  first 
Numbers  of  "Vanity  Fair"  as  samples  of  the  character  of  these 
Pen  and  Pencil  sketches ;  but  we  must  honestly  confess  that  we 
regard  the  promise  of  the  "intensely  interesting  story"  as  of  about 
the  same  degree  of  credibility  with  the  assurance  of  the  accuracy 
of  the  author^s  portrait  on  the  cover.  Till  better  informed,  we 
shall  remain  of  opinion  that  M.  A.  Titmarsh  will  not  expatiate 
very  widely  beyond  the  limits  of  his  present  path.  We  are  sure 
it  is  not  to  be  aesired  that  he  should.  Incapable^  probably,  of  any 
approach  to  Mr.  Dickens'  power  in  delineating  deep  feeungs^  he 
is  a  far  better  representative  of  the  serial  vnriters  of  the  day,  be* 
cause  writing  in  a  far  purer  style  both  of  thought  and  expression, 

tributor  to  "Punch ;"  and  as  we  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  that 
many-headed  personage,  may  fitly  stand  as  his  representative. 

To  Mr.  Thackeray,  tnen,  we  should  be  inclined  to  say :  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh,  we  admire  exceedingly  your  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of 
Modem  Society ;  but  we  do  think  that  the  tone  of  our  literature 
is,  on  the  whole,  singularly  tame  and  unromantic.  Once  upon 
a  time,  no  work  of  fiction  had  a  chance  without  some  real  villains, 
and  some  thrilling  interest.  What  would  Mrs.  BadclifFe  have 
said  to  your  milk-and-water  rascals  1  And  even  in  the  days  of 
Scott  we  felt  ourselves  lifted  above  this  dull  prosaic  world,  when 
we  took  a  seat  in  his  chariot  of  romance.  If  the  scene  was  some- 
times laid  in  common  life,  it  was  usually  invested  with  the  co- 
louring of  antiquity,  and  the  chequered  rays  of  a  declining  sun 
fave  nchness  to  the  homeliest  object.  Then  again,  we  always 
ad  a  story — not  unexceptionable,  perhaps,  if  tned  by  AristoUo 
and  the  unities — but  a  true  stoiy  of  human  passions,  deep 
enoi^h  to  engage  a  hearty  interest,  and  coherent  enough  to  sus- 
tain it  throu^out  the  progress  of  the  plot.  But  now,  you  and 
your  company  are  teacning  us  to  gaze  complacently  on  life-like 
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portrsdts  of  onr  noble  selves.  Life-like,  we  mean,  in  respect  of 
the  accessories  of  the  narrative — the  scene,  time,  occupations,  and 
so  on ;  all  studiously  divested  of  romantic  colouring,  and  made  as 
like  to  real  everyday  life  as  the  genius  of  caricature  will  allow. 
You  will  perhaps  reply,  that  this  is  no  new  thing,  and  point  to 
the  example  of  Miss  Austin,  Miss  Ferrier,  and  many  other  suc- 
cessful novelists  of  the  domestic  school ;  or,  wanting  it  to  be  an  in- 
novation, you  may  say  it  is  a  gain  radier  uan  a  loss,  if  men  can 
be  brought  to  inspect  closely  likenesses  of  their  own  moral  natures. 
A  very  pretty  theory,  my  good  friend,  but  not  sustained  by  the 
facts  of  tne  case.  Miss  Austin^s  writings  do  indeed  afford  the  model 
of  what  your  class  of  publications  ought  to  be,  as  tales.  But  mark 
the  difference ;  the  very  charm  and  power  of  her  novels  lies  in  her 
being  able,  out  of  materials  which  lay  ready  to  any  one's  hand, 
to  construct  real  stories  of  commanding  interest.  Quiet  and  sim-^ 
pie  as  are  her  heroes  and  heroines,  she  never  wrote  ^^  a  novel  with- 
out a  hero,"  as  yon  profess  to  be  doing.  Her  plots  are  artistically 
constructed,  and  her  characters  as  strikingly  individualized  as 
any  within  the  range  of  our  literature,  while  genuine  good  taste 
sits  paramount  throughout,  and  the  spbrit  of  exaggeration  never 
enters.  Now,  here  hes  the  weak  point  of  your  fraternity.  You 
do  not  weave  stories  out  of  common  things,  but  you  leave  com- 
mon things  as  you  find  them,  and,  for  effect,  sketch  clever  pictures 
of  the  oddities  of  life.  These  are  all  very  amusing  and  very 
spirited ;  but  we  need  stronger  meat  for  the  public's  mtellectual 
food.  Simple  nature  need  not  be  commonplace ;  but,  speaking 
in  confidence,  you  will  hardly  deny  that  most  of  you  are  afiraia 
of  tmstmg  to  implicitr :  Jon  maki  your  character  eccentric,  as 
the  safe  mode  of  escaping  from  dulness.  Contrast  yourselves  for 
a  moment  with  Fielding,  to  whose  school  you  have  in  some  re- 
spects brought  us  back.  Not  to  touch  the  grave  moral  objections 
to  "  Tom  Jones,"  only  consider  how  perfect  it  is  as  a  work  of 
art  as  well  as  of  genius.  An  epic  plot,  with  dramatic  exhibition 
of  character,  every  part  complete,  every  incident  true  to  the 
manners  of  the  day,  and  yet  the  mere  sketches  with  pen  alone 
fully  more  graphic  than  even  the  efforts  of  your  own  admirable 
^^  pen  and  pencil." 

•  Or,  come  with  me  a  littie  farther  back  into  history.  Let  us  go 
to  Athens  in  its  palmy  days,  and  take  our  seats  in  the  theatre.  You 
see  that  old  fellow  on  the  stage ;  you  hear  his  description  of  the 
sensual  pleasures  when  he  conies  home  firom  the  courts.  This  is 
the  Athenian  Charivari.  That  vivid  picture  of  the  old  reprobate 
is  drawn  by  a  master-hand — by  the  true  forerunner  of  Punch — 
Aristophanes.  Coarser  and  grosser  in  his  satire,  to  suit  the  de* 
praved  appetite  of  a  heathen  mob ;  but  then,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
observe  how  much  higher  is  the  intellectual  standard  presupposed 
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before  he  can  be  relished.  Nowhere  in  Grecian  literature  is 
there  more  glorious  poetry  than  some  of  his ;  nowhere,  again^ 
more  pungent  political  satire,  or  more  effective  reasoning  in 
a  dramatic  form.  The  mind  that  was  to  follow  Aristophanes 
must  be  strung  to  the  highest  pitch :  the  people  to  whose  amuse- 
ment he  ministered  Uvea  on  no  ^^  milk-and-water''  diet.  Their 
intellects  at  least  he  would  expand  and  strengthen,  while  hold* 
ing  up  the  mirror  to  his  times,  and  laughing  £)wn  the  follies  and 
vices  of  his  day. 

Yet  even  he  failed ;  and  satire  must  always  fail  as  the  preacher 
of  truth.  The  preachei's  own  mind  becomes  warped  by  the 
habit  of  exaggeration.  Distorted  and  one-sided  views  destroy 
his  influence;  while  the  Public,  meanwhile,  are  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  intellectual  indolence,  and  beginning  to  think  that 
'^  all  the  world's  a  stage"  indeed,  but  not  for  Iragedy — a  stage 
on  which  broad  farce  and  sentimental  comedy  may  be  presented 
in  endless  alternation. 

One  word,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  before  we  part.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  introduce  our  readers  to  your  Mend  6.  A.  A'Becket| 
the  author  of  the  Comic  History  of  England  % 

From  Punch  to  the  Comic  History  was  an  easy  step.  When 
once  the  present  comes  to  be  constantly  viewed  as  fooa  for  satire, 
it  were  wonderful  if  the  past  were  treated  with  more  reverence. 
If  our  deep  interest  in  things  that  are  permits  us  to  speak  even 
serious  thoughts  with  laughing  lips,  it  were  too  much  to  expect 
that  the  mystic  halo  of  antiquity  should  act  as  a  more  powerful 
restraint.  And  so,  all  our  old  associations  are  disturoed — ^we 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  think  of  there  having  been  ^^  giants 
in  those  days;"  all  is  to  be  levelled  by  the  hand  of  Satire,  and 
the  majesty  of  by-gone  heroes,  stripp^  of  its  externals,  is  to  be«i 
come  a  jest. 

An  antiauarian  friend  at  our  elbow  urges  ns  to  visit  with  con^ 
dign  chastisement  this  invasion  of  the  sanctity  of  our  heroic 
ages.  For  this  task,  however,  we  have  neither  the  inclination, 
nor  at  present  either  time  or  space.  It  seems  to  us  vastly  more 
delicate  than  the  worshippers  of  feudal  times  are  at  all  ready  ta 
allow.  But  the  question  thus  opened  may  possibly  fiimish  ns  at 
some  future  time  with  materials  for  separate  review.  One  refer- 
ence only,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the  inimitable  print  of  thd 
surrender  of  the  keys  of  Calais  to  Edward  III.  n  e  have  been 
used  to  see  Philippa  drawn  as  a  tragedy<^ueen,  kneeling  in  a 
striking  attitude,  with  six  Roman-looking  personages,  with  an 
expression  worthy  of  M.  Curtius,  representing  the  burghers  of 
Calais.  All  is  changed  in  the  Comic  History.  The  burghers 
are  burghers — not  heroes,  but  sturdy  citizens,  with  an  admi-* 
rably  individualized  character  marked  on  their  &cesi— -with  much 
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ef  the  courage,  but  little  of  the  meekness  or  dignity  of  martyrs. 
Ajb  to  Philippa,  she  knows  better  than  to  spend  her  time  in  po»^ 
tnie-making.  Nestling  in  £dward's  breast,  she  pleads  as  tho 
wife,  not  the  queen ;  and  fiir  the  first  time  we  feel,  that  stem  as 
the  king  looks,  he  cannot  lielp  yielding  at  lout  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  it  may  fairly  be  asked,  whether  vividness  has 
not  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  healthy  feeling,  when  a 
noble  act  of  self-^levotion  is  exhibited  in  the  light  of  Satire  1 
Accuracy  of  fact  is  indeed  secured ;  but  there  is  an  end  to  fcr» 
vent  admiration,  when  ridicule  becomes  the  glass  of  truth. 

Oa  Knight's  Weekly  and  Monthly  Volumes,  and  Chambers' 
Miscellany  of  Tracts,  we  can  also  bestow  only  a  passing  word. 
No  contrast  could  well  be  greater  than  that  between  the  Comic 
History  and  the  historical  portions  of  either  of  these  admirable 
series.  It  is  hard  to  award  a  preference,  where  each  is  so  perfect 
of  its  kind.  The  sober  narratives  of  Chambers  beine  fragments 
of  history,  properly  so  colled,  within  the  reach  of  bSL  ;  history, 
not  in  the  parti-coIoured  garments  in  which  Mr.  A'fiecket  has 
clothed  her,  but  in  her  own  evenrday  dress,  as  a  grave  matron 
teaching  by  example.  In  the  Weekly  Volumes — ^we  refer  to 
the  historical  tales — ^she  is  arrayed  in  robes  of  state,  and  the 
muses,  as  of  old,  bear  her  company.  Facts  are  most  scrupulously 
observed ;  but  the  halo  of  romance  is  thrown  round  tnem,  in 
^^  Old  England  Novelets"  rather  than  historical  sketches.  Take, 
for  comparison,  ^^  The  Camp  of  Befuge,'^  and  ^^  The  Norman 
Conquest,^'  in  the  15th  volume  of  Chambers.  It  strikingly 
illustrates  their  different  aims,  to  observe  how  the  episode,  on 
which  Mr.  M^Farlane's  graphic  picture  of  the  times  is  made  to 
hang,  the  prolonged  defence  against  the  Normans  of  the  Fen 
counties  of  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  is  altogether  omitted  in 
Chambers'  outline  of  the  general  narrative.  The  one  tells  us 
briefly  how  all  things  went  on ;  the  other  tells  us  at  Aill  length 
all  about  the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  leaves  us  with  a  scantier  stock  of 
facts,  but  a  very  vivid  conception  of  the  tone  and  temper  of  the 
times.  When  to  these  is  added  the  account  of  the  same  period 
in  the  ^  Comic  History,"  we  have  fair  samples  before  us  of  the 
three  styles  in  which  past  events  may  be  recorded.  Satire,  Poe^ 
try,  oi*  Common  Sense : — to  which  of  the  three  shall  we  award 
tiie  palm,  as  the  most  faithful  expounder  of  the  text?  Again, 
we  feel  that  the  question  is  not  one  which  can  be  summarily 
decided.  We  must  be  content,  for  the  present,  to  mark  the 
encouraging  sign  of  the  times,  that  along  with  the  tendency  to 
popularize  nistorical  literature,  there  has  arisen  the  spirit  of 
earnest  seeking  for  truth  of  fact ;  so  that,  whether  satire,  or 
poetry,  or  common  sense  be  the  teacher  blind  prejudice  and  pre* 
seriptive^  falsehood  are  equally  banishea  from  tlie  page. 
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A  comparison  of  very  much  the  same  kind  may  be  drawn  be^ 
tween  the  lighter  tales  of  Knight  and  Chambers,  and  the  serial 
works  of  which  we  have  spoken  at  large.  Satire,  poetry^  common 
sense  are  still  the  presiding  powers,  save  only,  that  the  pages  of 
Chambers  are  enriched  by  many  beautiful  morceaux  by  Mrs.  Hall^ 
in  which  practical  wisdom  is  embellished  by  the  unrivalled  pathos 
of  her  true  Irish  pen.  With  this  exception,  the  rule  is  still  the  same. 
In  Knight's  tales,  as  for  example   *'  Feats  on  the  Fiord,"  by 
Miss  Martineau,  the  colouring  throughout  is  romantic,  and  the 
moral  of  the  story,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  one,  is  kept  subordi- 
nate to  the  descriptions  of  men,  manners,  and  scenery.     In 
Chambers  each  story  is  an  illustration  of  a  principle.    l!'h6re  is 
some  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  every  anecdote,  and  even  the  longer 
tjiles  are  very  frequently  little  more  than  anecdotes  prolonged  in 
the  telling.    In  both,  a  high  standard  is  maintained  of  tast^  and 
tone,  and  feeling.     Great  as  their  success  has  been — in  Cham- 
bers'  case,  at  least,  it  may  be  styled  triumphant — it  has  been 
fairly  achieved  by  merit,  without  stooping  to  humour  the  weak- 
nesses of  their  readers,  or  pamper  any  unhealthy  appetite.    It  is 
true,  as  confessed  in  a  recent  Number  of  Chambers  Journal,  and 
it  makes  their  abstinence  the  more  honourable,  that  all  their  efforts 
have  not  yet  reached  the  class  of  readers  whom  they  were  princi- 
pally intended  to  serve.    Low  as  they  have  descended  in  the  scale 
of  society,  there  is  a  lower  depth ;  there  is  a  large  class,  outnum- 
bering prodigiously  the  aggregate  of  their  readers,  who  are  sup- 
plied with  matter  more  congenial,  by  coarser  and  less  scrupulous 
writers.    Thus,  then,  stands  the  case :  it  is  the  glory  of  our  age 
to  have  brought  science  and  sound  literature  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  citizen ;  and  while  we  cannot  altogether  be  free 
from  regret,  when  we  see  a  satirical  colouring  thrown  over  the 
whole  of  our  fictitious  literature,  it  is  a  fact  to  be  set  against  it, 
in  judging  the  si^ns  of  the  times,  that  so  much  sound  and  solid 
information  should  count  its  readers  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 
But  still,  the  secret  remains  undiscovered,  how  to  supply  the 
masses  of  our  citizens  with  acceptable,  yet  not  unwholesome^ 
food.     Our  present  literature,  in  its  most  popular  form,  has  con« 
fessedly  failed;  where  is  the  secret  way? 

An  extract  from  Coleridge  will  guide  us  to  our  reply.  Speak- 
ing of  Prudence,  he  enumerates  the  four  following  distmct  species 
of  that  virtue: — 

^'1.  It  may  be/'  he  says,  ''  a  prudence,  that  stands  in  opposition 
to  a  higher  moral  life,  and  tends  to  preclude  it,  and  to  prevent  the 
soul  from  ever  arriving  at  the  hatred  of  sin  for  its  exceeding  sinful- 
ness (Rom.  vii.  13) :  and  this  is  an  evil  prudence. 

"  2.  Or  it  may  bo  a  neutral  prudence,  not  incompatible  with  spi- 
ritual growth ;  and  to  this  we  may,  with  especial  propriety,  apply  the 
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words  of  our  Lord,  <  What  is  not  agahui  us  is  for  us/    It  is  therefore 
an  innocent,  and  (being  such)  a  proper,  and  cobimembable  phu- 

DENCE. 

*^  3.  Or  it  may  lead  and  be  subservient  to  a  higher  principle  than 
itself.  The  mind  and  conscience  of  the  individual  may  be  reconciled 
to  it,  in  the  foreknowledge  of  the  higher  principle,  and  with  a  yearn- 
ing towards  it  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  freedom.  The  en- 
feebled convalescent  is  reconciled  to  his  crutches,  and  thankfully  makes 
use  of  them,  not  only  because  they  are  necessary  for  his  immediate 
support,  but  likewise,  because  they  are  the  means  and  conditions  of 
EXEBCISE ;  and  by  exercise,  of  establishing,  gradatim  paulatmy  that 
strength,  flexibility,  and  almost  spontaneous  obedience  of  the  muscles, 
which  the  idea  and  cheering  presentiment  of  health  hold  out  to  him. 
He  finds  their  value  in  their  present  necessity,  and  their  worth  as  they 
are  the  instruments  of  finally  superseding  it  This  is  a  faithfiil,  a  wise 
PRUDENCE,  having,  indeed,  its  birthplace  in  the  world,  and  the  wiadom 
of  this  world  for  its  father;  but  naturalized  in  a  better  land,  and 
having  the  wisdom  from  above  for  its  Sponsor  and  Spiritual  Parent 
To  steal  a  dropt  feather  from  the  spicy  nest  of  the  Phoenix,  (the  fond 
humour,  I  mean,  of  the  mystic  divines  and  allegorizers  of  Holy  Writ,) 
it  is  the  8on  ofTerahfrom  Urofthe  ChaldeeSj  who  gives  a  tithe  of  all 
to  the  King  of  Righteousness,  without  father,  without  mother,  without 
descent,  (N^^  a}rw6/A0ff)  and  receives  a  blessing  on  the  remainder. 

*<  4.  I^isUy,  There  is  a  prudence  that  co-exists  with  morality,  as 
morality  co-exists  with  the  spiritual  life ;  a  prudence  that  is  the  organ 
of  both,  as  the  understanding  is  to  the  reason  and  the  will,  or  as  the 
lungs  are  to  the  heart  and  brain.  This  is  a  holt  prudekce,  the 
steward  faithful  and  discreet  (o/xoi^^^  vierog  xou  ffhvifioij  Luke  xii.  42), 
the  '  eldest  servant'  in  the  family  of  faith,  horn  m  the  housey  and  '  made 
the  ruler  over  his  lord's  household.' " 

Now,  Prudence  is  Chambers'  favoorite  theme  and  darling 
virtue ;  and  it  would  not  be  difiicult  to  show  that,  in  one  form  or 
other,  it  is  the  aim  of  all  his  moral  instruction,  whether  conveyed 
in  precept  or  in  anecdote.  Adopting  Coleridge's  distinctions, 
then,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  rarely  if  ever  does  it  rise  above 
his  Second  Form — a  Commendable  Frudence — ^rarely  if  ever 
does  it  become  that  Wise  Prudence,  which  *^  leads  and  is  subser- 
vient to,  a  higher  principle  than  itself.*'  We  never  feel  that  the 
author  is  reserving^his  strength,  and  implying,  by  his  manner  of 
treating  common  subjects,  more  sacred  motives  than  he  chooses 
to  put  oirectlv  forward.  Right  feeling,  correct  ethics,  and  ^^  en- 
ligntened  selMove,"  (to  use  a  phrase  of  Butler^s  in  a  lower  sense,) 
are  not  only  the  highest  principles  to  which  he  appeahs — for  this 
there  might  be  found  reasons — but  seem  to  be  so  appealed  to  as 
to  leave  no  room  for  reference  to  a  higher  standard.  We  should 
wish,  then,  to  elevate  the  moral  tone  of  our  lightest  literature 
up  to  the  present  mark  of  Chambers,  and  raise  our  popular 
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didactics^  in  turn,  to  the  level  of  the  Wise  Prudence  which  pre- 
pares the  way  for  spiritual  wisdom.  Our  lowest  point  would  tnen 
te  neutrality,  "  not  incompatible  with  spiritual  growth,"  while 
professed  instruction  would  be  always  pointing  upward,  creating 
a  "  yearning  that  implies  a  foretaste  of  future  freedom."  That 
the  first  object  is  not  unattainable,  we  will  prove,  by  reference 
to  a  work  on  our  list,  hitherto  unnoticed. 

We  have  reserved  "  The  Commissioner^  to  this  point,  because 
we  wish  emphatically  to  record  our  very  high  aomiration  of  a 
work,  which,  from  whatever  causes,  never  seemed  to  attain  the 
popularity  it  deserved.  With  many  faults  of  execution,  espe- 
cially an  exuberance  of  humorous  description  occasionally  run- 
ning into  the  broadest  farce,  it  yet  realizes,  as  perfectly  as  tneories 
ever  are  realized,  our  conception  of  the  proper  tone  of  popular 
literature.  The  original  design  was  to  describe  the  travels  of  a 
"  Commissioner"  from  "  his  Imperial  Majesty,  whom  the  people 
of  Europe  profanely  call  the  Alan  in  the  Moon,"  sent  down  to 
our  planet  *^  to  claim  and  send  back  all  deserters  from  the  lunar 
sphere."  Like  most  authors  of  serial  works,  however,  the  writer 
very  soon  forgets  the  professed  plan  on  which  he  set  out,  and,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  John  de  Lunatico 
had  no  enemies  at  Uie  Imperial  Court;  for  a  very  strong  case 
might  be  made  out  against  him  of  having  used  his  peculiar  powers 
for  bis  own  amusement,  forgetting,  except  by  fits  and  starts,  the 
objects  of  his  embassy.  The  book  thus  resolves  itself  into  a  series 
of  sketches  of  society,  like  those  of  his  numerous  rivals,  each  of 
whom  he  can  meet  on  his  own  'ground,  without  fear  of  suffering 
eclipse.  With  Lever,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  eampan  him,  we 
are  forced  to  contrast ;  for  when  the  Commissioner  approaches  a 
scene  of  mere  animal  excitement,  the  spirit  of  irony  is  always 
uppermost ;  and  where  Harry  Lorreauer  would  have  revelled  iu 
enthusiasm,  his  brother  Irishman  looKs  on  with  a  cynical  sneer* 
For  example,  a  fox-hunt  viewed  by  a  philosopher : — 

''  The  chevalier  turned  round  to  look  for  his  newly  acquired  valety 
but  Joey  had  given  up  the  display  of  grace  in  repose,  for  the  porpos* 
of  exhibiting  grace  in  action;  and  such  use  had  he  made  of  the  loco- 
motive machinery  with  which  nature  had  provided  him,  that  all  the 
chevalier  could  perceive  of  his  dear  departed  friend  was  a  pair  of  legs 
going  rapidly  round  a  turn  in  the  lane,  about  a  hundred  yards  in  ad* 
vance.  Being  thus  left  to  his  own  resources,  Mr.  de  Lunatico  walked 
deliberately  forward,  determined  to  take  his  chance  of  what  might 
occur,  and  to  leave  to  our  good  friend,  Fate,  the  task  of  settling  h\B 
lodging  for  the  night.  The  sounds  that  foUowed  were  now  increasing 
in  intensity  every  minute ;  but  Mr.  de  Lunatico  presently  thought  that 
be  heard  the  tongues  of  dogs  as  well  as  men  joining  in  the  outcry ;  and 
in  a  moment  or  two  aiWr,  Amn  from  the  top  of  t&  bank  shot  a  laift 
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male  ibz,  which  darted  on  along  the  rood,  and  ensconced  itself  qufetly 
in  a  hirge  hole  nnder  the  hedge  near  the  spot  where  Joey  Pike  had 
disfippes^ed.  Scarcely  had  reynard  thus  entrenched  himself,  when 
a  number  of  black  and  white  ill-looking  dogs,  with  hanging  ears  and 
open  mouths,  poured  down  from  above,  some  tumbling  head-over-heels 
in  their  eagerness,  some  treading  the  precipitous  descent  as  delicately 
as  if  they  had  b^n  taught  to  dance  the  tight-rope.  The  chevalier 
paused,  doubting  much  whether  he  was  not  about  to  be  eaten  np  alive. 
But  the  hounds,  smelling  something  that  they  liked  better,  rushed  for- 
ward full-cry  upon  the  track  of  their  long-backed  prey.  A  more  real 
danger,  however,  threatened  the  chevalier  the  moment  after;  for 
scarcely  had  the  hounds  chosen  their  own  coarse  when  a  gentleman 
in  a  red  coat,  mounted  on  a  splendid  black  horse,  appeared  suddenly  on 
the  top  of  the  bank,  made  a  violent  effort  to  pull  in  his  beast,  and  came 
down  head-over-heels  into  the  lane  below.  He  was  just  jumping  np 
when  a  second  appeared  above,  and,  without  being  warned  by  his  com- 
panion's fate,  dashed  on  to  the  very  edge,  where  the  earth  giving  way, 
the  horse  slipped,  rolled  over,  jammed  its  rider  between  its  body  and 
the  earth,  and  striking  full  against  the  stump  of  an  old  tree  as  it  de- 
scended, broke  its  back,  and  lay  kicking  convulsively  upon  the  ground. 
Another  followed,  but  with  more  skill,  thoogh  not  wiUi  less  rashness, 
he  leaped  his  horse  over  a  small  bush,  threw  himself  back  with  an 
easy  rein,  then  gave  him  a  lifl  of  the  head  as  they  came  down,  and 
hunter  and  huntsman  descended  safely  on  the  turf  at  the  bottom  of  the 
>bank;  the  only  little  accident  that  occurred  being  that  the  horse 
kicked  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  fallen  as  he  descended,  and 
broke  his  leg.     At  the  same  moment  a  number  of  similar  scenes  were 

foing  on  in  various  parts  of  the  lane ;  and  with  not  much  care  for  the 
illed  or  wounded,  the  red-coated  gentry  rode  on  after  the  hounds,  till 
a  loud  cry  of  *  gone  to  earth,  gone  to  earth,^  and  '  dig  him  out,  dig 
him  out,'  brought  their  sport  for  a  time  to  a  conclusion. 

'*  The  chevalier  put  his  hand  into  his  breeches-pocket,  and  advanced 
quietly  into  the  midst  of  the  group  which  had  by  this  time  assembled 
around  the  hole  to  which  reynard  had  betaken  himself.  He  bowed 
courteously  to  the  different  gentlemen  he  passed,  and  was  greeted 
universally  with  a  benignant  smile,  which  certainly  no  native  of 
this  lower  sphere  would  have  received  fix)m  the  sportsmen  at  that 
moment. 

'^  *  I  beg  your  pardon,*  he  said  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
huntsmen,  <  but  I  am  a  stranger,  and  you  will  permit  me  to  ask,  what 
is  all  this  about?' 

*'  *  About  t'  replied  the  other,  '  why,  it  is  a  fox-hunt,  man.' 

**  'And  do  you  mean  to  say,^  asked  the  chevalier,  '  that  all  these 
men,  and  these  horses,  and  all  these  dogs,  have  been  running  afler  the 
little  beast  I  saw  go  into  that  hole  V 

<<  ^  To  be  sure,'  answered  his  companion.  '  It  is  the  most  glorious 
sport  in  the  world.' 

** '  And  are  such  accidents  as  these  of  frequent  occurrence  V  de« 
nuinded  the  chevalier* 
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valiwi,  ithomWl  h8*fb'diDaw  fofc  taking  hid  'fiiW/viewof-diB  :»!«*''' 
capilalaillMt  inriUiife  rpoiQttbsiretidtr'isiiiiBiAkeDr  for4se<if'tlie-lnt»ll"' 
chamcterutic  times  of  London,  if  I  may  make  useofBaabEaiEttitl^cC^Mry''' 
ia  w^Q^pi(|)g,itliD«,I abolition  ltmirr»Acir«lame  n^ht -has  tef  tba  tvtlih 
ofGB«iMw!k>|Mttatmt>&lLd6i»biupoA thedooc'^rfthdewth^:  S''  "  >'  '-''' 
^«M^KMa««)MtMts>*f{dHd;iBaeti«'ntslMd  nponthdlcMtHI^^'oirilfoi"; 
cb«ftolimr(H)<>ibpim«f<Aihelodkdt«it&dinftbe  windofaFoftii^i<EAM«<l^ 
indriiinkibfeiiTOailiThitie^laloa^.  '.DObe^ultita^iDfi^'lalbpH.  >tfc«i''< 
blaa^iBMp  mii<Iatrsfi^a)risti  Ao<&Hi^^intt\iiito^sa,'^oe8;  mtivV'^ 
gol<lKi)ltn^I^»t«  glb^-U)oks,iisivspapQi^medi^es;'dodtOP^^1}bnIe^  '' 

petMp^BiB»6tflj.^bcwi4et^vca^iihdndb«rdiidSi--:gl(n<^  v^laDH^'--> 
me«lb^^:4>twltt74  CbMv  *iU-'>i>'>^'>d"Bhing;npeii'JiiBtvfp^  oi^gtotf"" 
with  a  rapid)(^iihB«'|nigbt)&Bn»ibSiiMianjfratftieii  nnaoctttOHned  K]^"' 
but  those  of  the  Chevalier  de  Lunatico.  It  seemed  as  if  he  n  '  ' 
pelted  with  every  thing  eatable,  drinkable,  wearable,  usable,  % 
feelablc.  hearable,  smellablf , 
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There  were  catnriols,  and  tlieir  harnessed  lightning,  whirling  Membet^ 
of  Parliament  down  to  St.  Stephen's  ^ith  the  view  of  governing  or 
misgoverning- the  nation.  •  There  were  police- vans,  like  the  carts  of  n 
vagabond  menagerie,  transporting  their  gaol  birds  (that  were  likelj 
soon  to  be  retransported)  from  the  torture-house  of  the  police  office  to 
the  torture-house  of  the  prison.  There  were  wagons  rolling  the 
riches  of  the  world  in  and  out  of  London ;  there  were  carts  canying 
the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  citizens  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the 
other;  there  were  coster-mongers,  dwindling  down  from  the  pony} 
through  the  ass,  to  the  dog,  whirling  about  their  lesser  vehicles,  and 
their  retail  wares.  There  was  the  omnibus,  the  voracious  omnibu8» 
the  Leviathan  of  the  great  city,  with  a  dozen  Jonahs  in  its  belly,  and 
likewise  the  locomotive  solitude  of  the  hack  cab  with  the  driver 
perched  upon  his  wandering  observatory  behind,  and  then  there  were 
all  the  thousands  of  asses,  and  horses,  and  dogs,  drawing  their  veludes 
upon  their  destined  course.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  were  the 
two-legged  things  that  kept  the  pavement,  merchants,  tradesmen,  shop* 
men,  mechanics,  labourers,  swindlers,  pickpockets,  thieves,  gentlemen 
and  blackguards  with  cigars  in  their  mouths.  Then  there  were  ladies, 
shopwomen,  marketwomen,  tradesmen's  wives,  personages  of  a  sadly 
distinct  profession,  and  young  ladies  carrying  bandboxes,  as  if  they  were 
taking  home  bonnets;  and  there  were  multitudes  of  little  children  en- 
gaged in  every  sort  of  laudable  occupation,  staring,  chattering,  hoot- 
ing, crying,  screaming,  wondering;  learning  how  to  become  thieves, 
engaged  in  picking  pockets,  or  occupied  in  being  run  over.  It  was  a 
wonderful  sight,  and  all  by  lamplight;  but  the  reader  may  wish  to 
know,  before  we  convey  the  chevtdier  to  the  inn,  at  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  stop,  what  impression  all  this  made  upon  him*  What  he 
thought  of  it  in  short 

The  answer  may  be  very  soon  given.  Why,  he  tiiought  it  very 
like  the  capital  of  the  moon,  indeed ;  and,  had  he  not  inadvertently 
packed  up  all  his  biUets  in  his  portmanteau,  he  would  certainly  have 
showered  forth  whole  handfuUs  out  of  the  window,  summoning  the 
mixed  multitude  to  appear  at  St.  Luke's.  He  did  in  truth  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  as  Worrel  asked  him,  if  it  did  not  seem  like 
bedlam  broke  loose.  But,  finding  no  tickets  there,  he  merely  replied, 
'Very/  and  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  coach  made  a  rush  at  the 
Golden  Cross,  Charing-cross,  which  may  well  be  considered  as  the 
centre  of  every  thing,  except  gravity,  and,  at  which,  consequently,  the 
worthy  ooromissioner  from  the  moon  determined  to  put  up. 

Duelling : — 

'^For  a  couple  of  miles  they  were  very  »lent,  but  at  length  the 
chevalier,  always  having  the  end  of  his  perquisitions  in  view,  thoog^ 
fit  to  address  a  few  questions  to  his  companion ;  inquiring,  in  the  tot 
place,  in  a  quiet,  easy  tone,  whether  he  went  upon  this  affiiir  with  the 
most  com&rtable  feelings  in  the  worid. 

^^  *Not  exactly,'  answered  Harry  Worrel,  with  that  peculiar  sort  of 
candour  which  the  chevalier  engendered  in  all  with  whom  he  wa9 
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ItwifjhC  ift  «Ottteet.  ^la  the  ibei  pkoe,  my  dear  chevalier,  I  look 
upon  ^oiffiiif  M  erloiiaaly  as  foolish,  and  ae  blnckgnarl.  I  wooUif  t 
f^  aBjT  bodj  b«rt  Jon  lor  the  worid  that  such  are  my  o^iaB%  and  J 
AaH  eertabdj  take  care  on  idl  occaoons  to  make  erciy  body  bcVeve 
Aat  I  go  to  fight  my  man  as  quietly  as  I  sit  down  to  eat  my  diaaer ; 
aind  Aat  I  lodk  upon  the  practice  as  absolutely  necessary  to  society, 
|hr  the  purpose  of  giving  every  man,  who  is  injured  or  insulted,  a  sort 
of  ultima  ratio  to  which  there  is  no  reply.  In  the  next  place,  I  don't 
Vke  Ibe  Mea  of  being  killed  at  an ;  and,  do  what  I  wiH  to  prevent  it,  tlie 
Ikought  of  a  nasty  hard  bullet  coming  and  sticking  into  me  Hke  a  pl^eee 
tf  \M  faiOB,  wiU  present  itself  to  my  imagination.  Nevertheless,  as  -I 
kttfe  tolenibly  ^od  nerves,  not  very  easily  shaken,  thaf  wiH  Heter 
ptsivfmt  me  Ami  going  out  wi^  an  unpleasant  friend.  The  thii^  that 
-ia  MDSt diaagveeafaie  tome,  is,  I  confess,  the  thought  of  kiiliDg  a  fettoir 
tnatme  In  ooid  bkxid.  I  know  and  feel,  and  am  perfectly  aware,  tkiM 
t-aia  Jflst  as  much  oommitting  a  murder  as  if  I  cut  a  man's  throat  ^in 
his  bed,  and  ought  to  be  hanged  for  it  too ;  only,  thank  God,  ve  have 
|AcBty  of  jurymen  in  Eng^d,  who  are  quite  ready  to  peijure  them*- 
;selveSy  whenever  a  gentleman  tliinks  fit  to  shoot  anotiier  through  this 
liea^  and  to  find  him  not  guilty ;  though,  if  a  poor  man  had  done  it, 
driven  by  starvation,  they  would  hang  him  as  high  as  Ilaman.  Thus 
i  am  sure  of  immunity  in  this  world ;  and,  as  to  the  next,  Macbeth 
says:^- 


*     .    .    .    .    If  the  anuBination 
Cciuld  trammel  up  the  coiiseqaeoce,  nnd  catch, 
Witb  this  aureease,  eueoett ;  that  bnt  this  blow 
Klght  be  the  be-alland  the  end-iiU  here. 
But  here,  npon  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time —  i 

We'd  jump  the  life  to  come.' 

'Besides,  this  sort  of  murder,  unlike  all  others,  is  punished  by  thie 
.WfiAif  if  we  do  not  commit  it,  and  not  if  we  do.  So  now,  my  i^oar 
ehevulierp  having  told  you  all  I  think  upon  this  subject,  let  us  cI|ai^ 
the  topk  t  for  on  my  life  it  isn't  a  pleasant  one,  and  X  vmuld  ratfi^r 
ttiiak  of  aomelhiAg  else/  " 


Oar  mcimeiis  are,  we  fear,  too  grave  to  give  a  fair  represciw 

v^ation  of  Uie  book ;  i)at  the  truth  is,  that  when  the  author  is  in  o 

jocose  vebii  the  tan  is  so  esnberant  as  to  defy  all  endeavot)^',fj[) 

select  a  manageable  extract.     For  ftin  alone,  quality  and "qaSri- 

tity^  he  stands,  to  our  thinking,  above  all  his  compeers.   Analysis 

^of  the  story  is  in  the  same  way  impracticable,  from  the  y^dety 

^^HPuI  complication  of  incidents.    But  the  plot  is  good,  .and  i^j^l 

.^vodked  out ;  Harry  Worrel  one  of  the  b«st  of  heroe£^  an^  Xj^M^ 

lit^ie^piyttiett  and  moat  spirited  of  beroineB ;  while,. not  to  ^lention 

•inijftor  characters,  Lord  Outrun,  Jerry  Tfipe^  Mr>  Longsh^i;^, 

Itmd  JoejTtSikcv  •'ure  each  a  very  gem  of  d&mt  skeikcjiiug^n  Jo^ 

ijMiMfeMedly  anu^stiairagaua;  we  leoonuftieiid  fain^  ifilrDii|^;^j£Jr 
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«  fiazza^  hb  he  would  call  it,  io  the  good'graces  of '>oiir  rtedeni. 
But  it  is  to  Lord  Outrun  himself  that  we  wi»h  morfi'p^ikuIaKlv 
'to  advert.  "   ''     -y  "•  •.•■••  «\*' 

Had  the  story  stopped  short  of  its  finale,  the  ch^iWef  of  tlld 
jolly  Viscount  would  nave  been  worthy  of  all  admitfitioiT  for  tllb 
cleverness  of  the  performance,  but  certainly  liable  to  th^  c!l;i^i^fe 
pf  making  sin  far  too  attractive.  The  laugater^Jpying  ^on  vii'duL 
with  abundance  of  natural  ability,  and  no  mor^  piriuclplp?^^^' 
i^ny  kind,  creates  a  sort  of  kindly  interest,,  in  §pi[t^  9^  .i^jl .  \]$^ 
coarseojes^  of  bis  mirth ;  and,  whether  addrj^ssin^  ^  nm^ll^Xii^ 
in  the  water-tank,  ^^  like  St.  Anthony  prea<2hing.  to  tihe'.lisl^ii' 
or  announcing  his  intended  reformation  to  his  '^  friends,  ;0iagifl^ 
trates,  constaoles,  boys  and  girls,''  ho  makes  tts.  feel  that;  gixxf- 
humoured  vice,  with  a  dash  of  cleverness^  miiy  aft^  all  be«  venr 
pleasant  thing.  Hei*o  most  of  our  popular  au^ihon  vfc^li  iia\4 
stopped.  The  terrible  tragedy  which  closes  The  Gomttiiksitniftl: 
tcacnes  a  for  sounder  moral.  From  the  ttajdst  of  Utt^  hr6iA^ 
fai*ce,  we  are  hurried  in  a  moment  to  see  Lord  Oiit]run*i^  6nl^^p 
overtaken  by  retribution  for  an  old  unrepdnted  siii:'  Tib  iS  kHIM 
on  his  wedding-day,  at  his  father's  tabic,  by  the  maniac  fa{h<2i* 
of  a  girl  whom  he  nad  formerly  seduced.   Here  is  the  picture  ;-:r- 

<'  Mr.  Fitzurse  ran  back  into  the  dining-room  ;  but  the  madman, 
brandishing  an  iron  bar  of  one  of  the  doors  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
darted  after  him,  the  company  rising  and  scattering  before  him  in  dis- 
may. It  was  at  the  bridegroom  alone,  koweveiv  that  thi^  maniac  aimed. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  with  wild  nnnattrral  fire  flashing  from 
them,  and  he  had  chased  the  deceiver  of  his  child  half  iound  the  table, 
when,  at  the  very  same  moment  poor  Jane  cast  herself  before  him 
and  clasped  his  knees,  Mr.  Fitzm'se  stumbled  over  the  mi^tilae«<^4}i&ir 
of  Darius,  and  the  arm  of  the  madman  descetided,  striking^  tUihea^ 
i>f  the  miftMrtunate  fugitive  with  the  iron  bar  th%i«  k>ad«»di  i<f.  i'lPI^^ 
'WM  a  erasti  like  ^at  of  a  broken  fence,  the  blood'  gu^d  >irt>th'^Ill^ 
mouth,  ears,  and  nostrils,  and  down  he  fell  prone  >Btp&AM9'fiXie^^l\h 
his  limbs  quivering,  and  his  feet  beating  the  ground." 

^<  <  I  have  kUled  him — I  have  kUled  him! '  qried  th^  i^fdw^f^^^fU^ 
a  loud  laugh  of  exultation.  '  That's  done,  and  f  m,  saifefie^,  Xf)?^yfd 
like  to  have  some  of  his  blood — ^let  me  have  some  of  his.lilg!p4  V.    '  \ 

•         •,      .         •         ■         «         .         .         •         •_        ' .  4     *'      ■,  \ 
*'  *  This  is  a  sad  and  terrible  thing,*  said  Tom  Ilamfltdn."    ^'\,\  \, 
"  *  It  is  indeed,'  said  Mr.  Longshanks.     *  Let  it  be"^  aji  thfe*  Yc^i^e^'if 
heaven  to  all  that  see  it,  warning  them  to  r^pfent'^'Afl^fiirt'^' y  "j^t 
fill6wed  them.*  .      .       i    .  ,..  .  i.../M.;j/ 

"^Be  comforted/  said  Harry  Worrel,  coining' t<^* -the  ri«*"()f4t8 
Vtide,  and  taking  his  hand  with  more  tendemeks  thaii  anyithtn^ibttt 
sadh  miafbrtimea  could  have  induead  hiixv  to  shew  |o4rhrd^>o4ei«fte 
bad  eo cmelly  treated  hia  mothen    ^£»  coQifoitted.^ti;  /Ji  'y«-,\iu  >  A 


iai  Popular  Strial  TAteratHire. 

»P^  Oil,  Harry  Worrel,  Hai-ry  Worre!  I '  teid  thd  old  man^^faftd'te 
boen  the  best  son,  the  best  friend,  the  beftt  miiti  the  ^irorUl  ever  <piii|i- 
duced,  I  could  be  comforted.  Doubtless,  you  thkik  it  is 'no  greilt  loss ; 
but  it  is  bittei^r  to  mc  to  see  him  lie  there,  and  to  kivdw  that^e  was 
tvliat'he  was,  than  if  I  had  lost  all  that  could  makd  a  fut^r'i  hciart 
proud.  '  Talk  not  to  me  of  cotafbrt.  I  have  nothing  beibre  m.€^'<btit 
as  heretofore,  to  drown  care,  to  forget  sorrow,  to  stifle  reuotfsiSf.'  It  is 
all  Iti  vaS^i^it  Is  all  in  Tahi.  Give  me  a  tumbles-full  of  witte/ 1  Jerry 
Tripe!    This  shall  not  get  the  better  of  me.' "  "      ''  ' 

•'v'-      .  ^'''  .  •       i         .'  '  •  w         .         ;•     •  .        •.■•'.    '"'-.l    •   .• 

''  'Do  you  know^  my  lord/  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  tKoiigtt  Hie 
viscount 'was  certainly  drinking  too  much  and  too  fasi^— '  Dp  you 
know,  my  lord,  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you  to  go  to  be8J  and  Hit 
to  sleep.  Thefe  are  a  great  many  sad  things  to  be  donej  wliich"  I 't^n 
do  fpr  you  ;  and  if  you  endeavour  to  get  a  good  night's  rest  "you  riib,^ 
wake  to-morrow  with  a  mind  less  oppressed,  and  more  equal  lo'  tlife 
iliscAission  of  business^.'  .  i.    -i.. 

•  «,<  WcO,  1  will,  Tom— I  wm,'  replied  Lord  Outrun.  « It  is  iU  Ve^ 
thing!  can  do—I  will  trust  to  you  to  manage  matters  forme— ^ut'l 
must  have  a  glass  of  Madeira  before  I  go.    By  jingo!  I  nuis^.    't 


f^ke  9iind  of  man  is  a  curious  thing,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
lell,  at  times^  wliat  are  the  secret  springs  from  wliich  certain  emb^icms 
arise.  The.  words  *  By  jingo!'  so  common  in  tord  Outrun's  ttio,uth, 
now  struck, Tom  HafnUton  nv)re  painfully,  more  hotribly,  thati^  micny 
things  pei^haps  of  greater  consequence  would  have  done.  There  was 
a  levity  in  them  which  was  altogether  discordant  with  the  grave  'feeji- 
ings  of  his  own  heai^  and  with  the  profound  grief  which  eyeil  "ine 
8pe£^^^n4ured,'ihat  made  them  harsu.  anil  irritating  to  his  eiir;  ,and 
Vmging  the  bell  quickly,  Jerry/ifripe  appeared  in  a  jnoment  '    . 

"  '  Bring  me  a  lijglit,  Jerry,'  said  his  lord  ;  *  I  am  going  't6'  Wfl— 
come  up  and  l^elp  me.  Good  night  Tom,*  and  he  held  qui  liis  band 
to  rhi^  s^n  s  Old  ^^end. 

"^^  Hiere  was  sc^ely  a  difference  in  the  tone  from  that  which' fift 
l^ps  acc^istpmed  to  employ  upon  all  ordii\aiy  occasions.  TKastoct 
was  evidently  passing  away,  and  'Pom  Ilamil^  mused  Ipr'  Wveral 
njinpt^  af^rj  he  wa^  gone,  not  witlidjUt  a  moral  effect.  ".      '"^ 

'  *^j*^iPoh  my  honour/  he  said  to  himself,  'the  Sori  of  life  whicn  this 
old.pei^r  has  been  leading  for  so  many  years  seems  hot  onljr'.W'  w^ 
aifay  all  principles,  but  qven  to  deprive  the  natural  affections  6f  ifonp 
^iii(d,,strefigth,  ifolihing  on  earth,  appears  to  ttisf^e  auy.iiipression 
OTK^n  lilpi,  for  n^bre  tlian  half  aii  hour,  or  ah  hour  Ht  the  ho^^Yi^ 
I  have  seen  the  same  with. many  vicious  old  men. — ^It's  wWn  wWlb 
ttinkipg  of ;  for  one  wouldn't  like  to  got  into  such.a  state  ond'd^If/.' 
j'l^  *'^  While  t^  was  i;hus  thinking,  tiord  Outrun  walked  feobertV'dp 
,9la,5i^  with  Jerry  ^ripe  lightiiig  him,  hi^  Stop  bein^  some\vhdt  sldw 


I 


MdiibBblc^^linlitHtiihnO  oiheriodiciUiQii  offiuiy.obengo.^    At  tI|e)top  of 
UieifinsCrlatodiiig  ber stopped ftndaaic}^  .^  :-  J  >  i:  n  » ..[ 

. . M  '{fe  U  lightning!,  Jerry  V  •         !   >. »  .  r. 

-,  *'  >Nf>,  ttiy/liwd/  repUed  the  buitlei:,  *  it 3  quite  a  elear  i4^^  -i  ?.  j 
,  :,:M,^  I  diiought  I  daW'  4. flash/  said  the  peer«  :  And  h|^  lopked.up.^e 
gnllerjitowairds  .the  doioc  oC  tjiat  raoofi  which, wa^  ^to  bi^v^'befii..  Mif 
fioafs  bjnkkd  ehamber.  ,  >...:( -ir 

/  IMIisbeaft yraa  aqt  alto^tiber  hand,  tib^Qtigh.  1^9*.  seQ(|ibiJIJilj^,i|r^rj| 
worn  out,  and  never  had  been  veiy  deop»   -      •       .-.,,.  1        .  ^v^\' 

"  '  I  hope  they  have  taken  care  of  the  poor  girl/  he  said :  '  mind 
#P'«Mei>  ca;'e  of,  J^y.'  ,      ,  .     .     ^        . ,  ,  ^  ,    ,.  j ,  .. 

I  */  A^jhe  spol^e,  his  eye  rested  on  his  sister'jS  picture— the  bftcn-men- 
twued.  picture— tal^en  in  her  masquerade  costume,  'The  memory  pf 
i;IJLat|  sad  dark  nigtit  came  upon  him,  and  the  an^ry  pasiiions  6{^,  m^ 
pg^tj^d  the  torrors  of  the  present  became  suddenly  linked  ibge^lier 
by  the  magic  q^  association.  Thai  the  spn  of  her 'whom  "h^  tad  strucK 
and  abused,  whose  heart  he  had  trampled  upon,  whose  life  )iad  witherecl 
^wfiy  .under  his,  unkji^dness,  should  inherit  all, ,  and  hid  ,dw4  chl^cT, 
n^V^o^t  up  in  indulgence  and  vice,  should  receive  de^th  as  itie  punish,* 
pient  ,9t  hip  evil  course,  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  on'  his  weddip^davi 
seemed  a  sfrangc  and  a  terriUe  thing,  and  }ie  ^It  the  hapd  oif  wra{a 
U|>pn  hka.    .  ;       I 

^*  *  Come^  Jerry/  he  cried, '  I  shall  go  to  bed— tie  sopqer  t!i^  asleep 
t^ie .letter/., _  .    .  ..^.     ..,  ..  ■ 

^ ^Mlo  sooi^  cWnged  his  naind,  however;  for,  after  Jerry  had, taken 
off  tis  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  given  him  his  dressing-gown,  and  red 

^^^ght-cap^  he  said^-r-  .    ,  :        ,:    .    '    r    -,  .,    . 

'^^X.  don't  like  going  to  bed  cither,  Jerry.— There,  give  ine  dbw^i 


*iipchester's;  Poeips'  from  the  sbeK— Light  the  rushlight^  ?P^JP^ 
ipwn  the  candle  here/  <    . 

'"  *  You  had  better  go  to  bed,  my  lord/  said  Jerry.       .       '   ,       ' 


You  had  better  go  to  bed,  mv  lord/  said  Jerry. 

^*  *  ifo,  t  won*t^  by  jingo ! '  said  ^e  peer.     '  There,  that  11  clp.i^ 
HMg  my  njght-shirt  over  the  back  of  the  chair  neai*  me/        ,' '   -    ' 
,j  "  Jeijry  did  a^  he  Avas  bid^  and  then  took  his  departure.  '  '  ] 
•  "After  lie  was  gone,  Lord  Outrun  sat  for  about  half  an  hotir  iii  W 
ajmrcl^ur^  reading  the  evil  book  he  had  chosen.    At  the  end  of  Ihat 
jime  he  lipd  it  down,  put  his  hand  to  hisliead  and  said  : —  , 

'*'  *  Hpw  devili;jh  ciddy  I  am— I  am  sick  at  the  stomach,  too.— TU 
nng,  and  nave  some  bi-andy  and  water. 

fj*  ^e;  ;po.so.for  that  purpose,  but  before  he  could  reach  the  ,Velli^' He 
reejedf  ibr  a  moment,  his  knees  gave  way  imder  him,  aiidhe  sunk  dqwn 
-^fjowly  a^  fir«t,  but  then  with  a  "heavy  fall— and  lay  prone  and  siiise- 
Jte^'on  tbe  floor,  with  a  loud  and  unnatural  snoring  issuing  TroM  his 
^^fistrilS' '  Aa lie  fell,  his  head  struck  the  shade  ot*  the  rushtig^t  slJ^htT^, 
tfjit^iijadenQyjto  knock  it  over,  and  it  telt  against  the  foot  of  the  chay 
on  iy:luchlii4  night-shirt  was.  ^nging^  /^Tie  next  minute  there  pamii 
^U^littJe^s^iokejjfn^  ^lipn  a  sudden  flame  cauglu  the  cloth,  gav^^j^flasii, 
WP  i^'Wt  out' ^^ain,  caught  it  once  more^  tind^iyedpckenn^aad 
uncertain  lipon  the  edge,  then  crept  slowly  up,  devouring  ai  it  wferit 
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^^let^  ittfi^^  <>t'\\cfi  creei^lng  oTer  the  human  mind^^ow,  rilanl^ 

flic^^rkig,' destructive,  and  in  the  end  ocmsaming  alL'' 

X9i(bQr^i^iQrt)iijQig  m  this  which  k  unsuitable  to  a  work  of  fiction? 
^  ij^.^ipt^^ther  dtver^  hij^  specimen  of  artistical  skill  t  Yet, 
-^hexf  0^9  w^  6md  a  finer  commentan'  on  the  texts — '^  God  gave 
tbeM\^Vi2ff  jt<K  ^  reprobate  mind  ;"  "  Quench  not  the  Spirit  l" 
r!  >4liKl,f9^'W4.M^  our  leave  of  ^^  The  Comniissioiier/'  with  the 
)H))|^,it#tt  our.i^aders  will  not  form  their  opinion  from  our  ex- 
tracts, as  if  they  could  fairly  represent  the  merits  of  the  work. 
If'^e^fe^l  4h^t  our.  critical  dictum  is  hardly  sustained  by  the 
eFkdt^ncei  Addu<;ed,  fet  diem  examine  and  judge  for  themselves ; 
f^c},  il^ire  .think,  wq  may  venture  to  predict  that  they  will  not 
iind  ^ur  ^ulogium  too  high.  It  is  not  possible  to  do  it  justice 
W  ,41^  jtac^e  ,$p^imcn3 ;  but,  at  least,  we  have  rather  more 
than  proved  our  statement,  that  it  is  possible,  in  the  lightest 
f)^iii|^o0i;tiion|  to.  preserve  the  standard  of  Coleridge^s  ^'  Com- 
Xb9n4^Vl^Pr^ue^co,*^  sanctioning  no  principle  which  the  Woxtl 
^i,Cit3|a  ^ndepin^  IlQvir  far  the  portraying  ojf  vice  is  in  itself 
fi4i9ifit$ible^  we  cannot  now  pause  to  discuss.  It  seems  to  us, 
li^i^TiCTf  tLat  if  treated  on  sound  views  of  tlie  moral  nature  of 
ntfii%.grM9.wd  serious  as  are  the  objections  thatmi^ht  be  raised, 
t)i>^  ara  not  sufEcient  to  justify  a  wholesale  prohibition.  It  ib 
lln  -^qIo^^  in  attractive  colours  against  which  we  are  called  to 
plijite:\let  us.  sep  its  attractions  by  all  means,  only  let  us  see 
ib^ff^M  tl^  light  qS  truth,  and  let  our  last  impression  be  ''  There 
j^[U{^  peace  io  the  wicked/' 

-■.Jft,,th^  very. lightest  periodical,  however — even  in  Pimch — - 
jweib»>ie.{^  full  ifjght  to.  ooject  to  such  a  paragraph  as  the  follow- 
iftft.  i:Spfk}i)g  oftheiiev.  Mr.  M'Neile's  petition  to  the  Queen 
fyny^iQtemr^iA  #  a^,  on  apcouqt  of  tlie  famine  and  pestilence  with 
c^ichith^.  4^mimw»  have  lately  been  visited,  and  especially 
Irelaadrnrwll^d  f  dowjj,  as  Mr.  M'Neile  believes,  by  the  trans- 
l^reasj^tiltjof  A  g^llty.  people — Punch  writes  as  follows : — 

-JJ  'i'tV^Mt^— ^^W'  ask  it — have  been  the  transgressions  of  the  wronged 
and  wretched  pea6anti*y  1  They  have  be«i  ground  to  the  dust  by 
oppression,  and  they  have  never  murmured.  But — we  think  we  dis- 
cover the  meaning  of  the  preacher — ^they  have  been  smitten  for  the 
patience  with  which  tWy  have  endured  long-suffering.  Doubtless, 
tliinks  Mr.  M^NeiIo,Tthj9ri»r'i3'&  poiut  at  which  resignation  becomes 
pusillanimity.  If  ^.  do  not  mean  this,  we  can  see  nothing  in  the 
words  of  the  pe^itiomvonger-^notliing  save  religion  turned  inside  out." 

Without  inquiHng  what  are  the  national  sins  which  have 
provoked  Gbd's  judgments  upon  us — on  which  point  we  should 
probably  Hav6  some  little  difibrence  with  Mr.  M'Neile — we 
would  ask  ohr  facdtious  but  not  very  profound  contemporary, 


TU  OU  T^r  ond  il^  Ne^.  til 

doeS'lie  ^believe  that  God  seat  a  psstilenoe  upon  the  loi^om  of 
Israel  because  David  had  numbed  the  people?  If  to^  ivbere  ia 
tlie  "  absurdity  and  audacity"  of  Mr.  M*Neiie's  expresrionsy  even 
if  tbey  imply  tlmt  the  sins  of  the  rulers  are  being  viaHed  on  th^ 
people  ?  Specific  apph'cations,  we  grant,  are  dangel^os ;  but  to 
deny  the  general  principle  that  national  calamities  are  to  be 
viewed  as  national  judgments,  is  not  too  strongly  charaetetized  as 
'^practical  infidelity.'*  The  day  of  national  nnmiKatito,  which 
will  be  over  long  before  these  remarks  appear,  willy  we  tit^  find 
us  in  a  sounder  and  a  wiser  frame  of  mind. 

Mnch  more,  then,  have  we  a  right  to  expect  that  jnrfifessedly 
didactic  works  should  exhibit  systematically  Ae**  Wise  Pni- 
Jence'''  of  Coleridge.  Let  them  aim  at  a  higher  standard  of 
principle ;  if  not  distinctly  religious,  teilding  towards  rehgion 
and  kept  in  harmony  with  it ;  and  we  should  nave  a  fairer  hope 
of  reaching  and  moving  the  lowest  of  our  people.  \ 

, '  Par  then,  the  whole  of  our  respectable  literature  would  be  in 
l^ccping.  The  lower  grades  would  be  stepping-stones  towards 
the  highest,  represented  on  our  list  by  the  two  Monthly  Penny 
Magazines.  We  wish  them  both  the  utmost  possible  sticcess; 
for  their  joint  success  will  be  very  much  the  measure  -of  the 
number  of  serious  educated  persons  among  the  lower  ranks  <^  this 
English  people.  Onlv  we  should  like  to  see  then!  lay  aside 
ttieir  sectarian  polemics — the  weakest  part  of  the  writhig  of 
either.  Their  office  is  to  cultivate  that  "Holy  Prudence,"  whidi 
deals  with  deeper  things  than  Churchmanship  or  Dissent. 
Under  their  teaching,  men  ought  to  come  to  measure  everything 
by  one  standard ;  so  that  the  public  taste,  reformed,  should  de- 
mand a  healthv  literature,  in  which  there  shall  be  noting  in 
gpposition  to  tlie  higher  moral  life.  We  are  yet  far  61F  this 
j)oint,  but  it  cannot  be  unattainable.  The  design  of  the  pi'esent 
article  is  served,  if  it  gives  a  more  thoughtful  direction  to  the 
reader's  mind,  in  his  judgment  of  our  fugitive  publicatioiHf; 

Yet  let  us  part  on  good  terms  with  all  our  gaests,  and  accept 
'S»  a  peace^fiering  the  very  beautiful  and  ri^t-toned  verses  m 
f^  Punch,"  entitled  «  The  Old  Year  and  the  New :"— 

1846 — (speaks.) 

I  FAINT  upon  December's  lap  of  snow, 

I  watch  ray  Ices  of  IHfe-  drop  one-by tme ; 
Young  forty-seven  is  on  the  watch  below, 

To  fill  my  shoes,  almost  ere  breath  be  gone. 

But  listen,  greedy  heir,  the'  faint  and  old, 

My  heart  is  big  with  work,  not  work'd  in  vain ; 

This  hand,  now  palsied,  fbrced  Protection's  hold, 
And  loosed  the  giant  Commerce  from  his  chain. 


IM  JPi^itttt  Seriai-UUratttre.    ' 

And  all  (his  night,  the  last  night  of  my  life, 

Ere  I  go  heoce  to  join  the  ghonta  of  Time, 
I  have  had  glorione  visions : — War  and  Strife 

Imj  dead,  and  hj  them  Hunger,  Hate,  and  Crime. 
And  Peace  and  Plenty,  Knowledge,  Hope,  and  Love, 
"  ShCDe  roand  my  l>ed  like  ahgels,  and  bwWed  fiowiJ  ^ 
'    To  Bj  dim  eyes;  «nd  then  there  cane  4  d«ve,  ' 

Unt (daeed  on  By  frore bak  an  olive ch)i«ui       •■-■   ■ 
Who  will  0town1hee,yinngnp3lar(T    Wfiat  remain^ 

Ot^my  stfch  u  min^  beneath  the  gtar^? 
TllB  yeU- tet  dhbok  Emm  biddstry  hfer' d 


—  rf-  ^  L^iaidfi,  ' 

-^e  jtM  iimt  spoke 4h«  4oo&l  of  butUan'wHib'! '' 


'    ,     ^-  ■    18*7i-i<ANSWEB3.)  ■    /■   ■       V/'' 

Ecowl  not  in  death, <)1d  eirc,  DOT  t^iuk  my^qqd  ;,     ,  ',  j- 

.  Would  break  one  tenf  frop  off  Ihy  crowii ;— In  theo    ^     j, 
I^w  to  a  great  year;  but  through  the  land    '    i    ',        .' 

Acbleveinent  large  enough  is  left  for  me.  . ,  .     !     .  t' 

tfhy  boon  is  incoin|>lele ;  what  thou  hv^  {ivffi,  ■  ,  ,[  „.  -r-i 

Halerial  bleapiiig  to  mal4!nal  man,—    ' ^        .\     ^ 

^Vho  waite  what  I  iRust  do,  er^  he  have  striven     ,     '.. 
Up  to  tbe  compaee  of  hia  human  spah.  ,  '  "' \       ^ 

Thou  gavest  wealth,— 111  teaeh  him  how  to  use  it ; 

'V  who,  choQSG  fi,  ,        ; 


<r  clime.     , 
y  i|  prisflnHjpuTgc),  j 

,  to-diiy '  I 
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tioHt   at  to.  .At-  paiitiealatal.i'etntaurtial/iiaBtei^i  -0  Great 
Britain   and',fr<nux;"ami\at:  it>  {ji»upi)ogiilBtsi'ofV  Chriattan 

Mada- 

^,. iisaioii- 

aries  in  tb» „i^l((p(L.  ,.J>fib"Xbapwa^.  iJkPq«t^i>lll8^0. 

3.  Madeira  ''      "  '  -      -    ■     -  '^'    -  ■   ■    --    ■ 
in  a  teri 

tuhjectt  a 
TatE,,R 

4.  Tahiti: 

French  I\ 
Protettat. 
French  c 

5.  Brief  Si 
of  TaJtiti 

Society,    ^u^...,  .^.u. ,        ,,  ^      .,     „,,,.„,„  .[-i- 


islands  so'reiJ 

ductions,  race 

there  between 

a  comiDOD  inti 

words  at  our 

in  thcar  valleyi 

Be  hashii^  ' 

Gospel  has  it 

bleeding  marl 

suffering   Trx 

They  have  be  , 

Spirit  of  God  has  made  them  holy  ground. 

But  there  b  one  consideration  or  peculiar  interest  which  has 
induced  us  to  draw  the  attention  of  oiir  readers  to  these  islands, 
as  exhibited  in  thf-  snmp  ligbt.  and  rp^iirdpd  from  the  same  point 
of  view.  Here  Barbarism  and  Civilization  are  brought  into 
jnxta-position.  l^acb  acts  its  part  according  to  its  own  nature. 
Both  are  confronted  with  a  free  and  pure  Christianity,  engaged 
in  its  mission  of  mercy,  its  beneficent  work  of  deliverance  and 
renovation  for  enslaved  and  brutified  humanity.  How  do  they 
treat  this  heavenly  power!    Are  we  called  upon  to  admire  the 
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transcendency  of  civilization  in  respecting  the  rights  of  ii\^rt^  \ik 
sustaining  truth  and  justice  and  freedom,  or  at  least  in  recog->- 
nising  and  blessing  its  own  favourite  work  of  industrial  and 
intellectual  education — of  social  amelioration,  and  the  plaiiting 
of  those  institutions  and  habits  without  which  society,  if  it  exist 
at  all,  can  make  no  progress  t  Or,  if  the  spirituaHty  of  the  Go9^- 
pel  excite  its  antagonism,  will  it  not,  at  least,  sutpect  that  anta- 
gonism to  the  control  of  truth,  equity,  honour,  «Cna  i^finemdnt— ^ 
contrasting  beautifixHy  with  the  cunning,  the  'rapacity,  and  de- 
structive brutaHty  of  savages?  Surely  there  will  be  all  that  is 
dignified  and  polished  in  its  opposition,  all  that  is  chivalrous  til 
its  war,  all  that  is  benign  and  magnflmimous  in  the  exercise  of  hjs 
victorious  power.  It  will  deffend  property  and  protect  Itfe ;  it 
will  shield  the  sanctity  of  liome  where  thftt  i^ord  is  fraught' with 
new  and  hallowed  meaning,  and  surrounded  tvith  tirtndus  asso^ 
ciations :  and  it  will  shelter  the  still  feeble  plants  of  civilit^i^n.  - 
Madagascar,  "the  Great  Britain  of  Africa,"  has  beeft  re^- 
ptedcflfrfed  as  larger  than  the  United  Kingdorti,  (ioritfrinlng 
150,000,000  acres  of  land  and  a  population  of  between  fbur  arid 
five  millions.  The  people  are  ^industrious,  intelligent,  and. 
semi^civilized.  They  are  all  of  a  dark  complexion,  scute  mces^ 
being  nmch  more  swarthy  than  others.  They  afe  evidently  of 
varied  origin.  Some  possess  Malay  features ;  others  resemble 
Arabs ;  and  a  few  approximate  to  the  negro  type,  but  without 
the  wooUyhair.  The  land  id  everywhere  low  in  tire  tieighboup- 
hood  of  tne  sea,  and  the  interior  is  mountainotts.  The  highest 
elevation  in  the  country  probably  does  not  exeeed  8000  feet. 
Iron,  shte,  and  Hmostone  are  abundant.  It  Is  said  that  coal  and 
silver  exist  in  the  island.  Sugar,  cotton,  hemp,  silk^  indigt), 
tufoa^oo^  gum-elastic,  gura-copal,  ebony,  wax,  Ac.  are  already 
produced,  dome  on  a  large  scale,  and  capable  of  an  indefinite  in* 
crease;  But  the  principal  articles  of  exportation  at  present  are 
cattle  and  rice^  which  are  taken  to  Mauritia*?  and  Boui-bon.  '  The 
Malagasy  have  no  shipping  whatever  of  their  oivn.  In  marirt(i 
archittecture  they  have  not  advanced  a  step  beyo<id  the  tiidest 
and'  simi^est  canoe.  They  have  nothing  in  boat^btiilding  ttf 
compete  with  the  New  Zealttnder  and  South  Sea  Islander."'* 
,  Tliis  m&y  be  acscounted  fbf,  perhaps,  fbons  th^  fact  th^t  the 
negro  race  chiefly  occupy  the  coast,  wnile  the  revetsfe  is'  the  ftldl 
m  Ike  other  islailds  of  tne  Indian  Archipelago.    Thes^' 

^'  Bask  m  the  slare  or  stem  the  tepid  wav^, 
And  thank  the  gods  for  all  the  good  they  gavc.*| , 


*  Fkecman  »ad  JoBKSj  pp.  8, 9, 
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And  thia  is  all  tbey  dOi.  The  sen  yields  iK)t  up  its  ti*ea6ui»6^  aud 
the  land  is  not  cuitivaied.  In  the  ioterior  fche  Malays^  who  a&6 
the  mllDg  race,  have  fixed  the  seat  of  their  power  ol;  a  place 
called  Taoanararivo,  distant  from  Tamatane,  the  Principal  port^ 
about  800  miles.  These  people  are  cdlled  tibe  Hbras.  They 
occupy  the  mo^  salabrions  part  of  the  island^  and  possess  ovcir 
the  other  tribes  the  saifie  sort  of  pfre-eminence  enjoyed  by  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans  in  ancient  Greece.  For  thoir  superior 
energy  they  are  indebted  partly  to  the  bracing  properties  of  the 
air  in  the  elevated  region  they  inhabit^  which  is  free  from  brnsb- 
wood  uid  entirely  exempt  from  the  jungle  fever. .  This  malady 
fotally  infects  tlie  low,  wooded,  marshy,  and  marltuae  di^trictau 
At  a  place  about  ^  miles  noi'th  of  the  capillal  the  atmospheceia 
so  ladeft  with  death,  that  few  survive  who  are  doomed  id  biieath^ 
it  even  for  a  short  time.  This  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  hQfW*i 
evcr^  can  be  greatly  abated,  if  not  wholly  iremovedy  by  clearings 
draining^  and  cultivation.  '  .  ' 

The  form  of  government,  if  such  it  mary  be  called,  wtaeh  ia 
established  in  Madagascar,  arose  In  nluch  the  same  way  as  id 
other  infant  societies  similarly  circumstanced.     Small  communi*^ 
ties  or  tribes  seem  to  have  yielded  a  sort  of  servitude  to  the  indi* 
vidual  most  prominent  among  them  for  the  cooibinatiou  of  exf< 
pdriencey  talent,   energy,  decision  of  character,  and  pligrsical 
strength.    It  is  the  nature  of  power,  when  once  aoquirea,.  to  fbi^ 
tify  itself  on  every  side,  to  extend  its  dominioii  and^en^rate  the 
ambition  of  conquest.    Among  the  arts  used  for  these-  piiq)oasa 
are  imposing  ceremonies  and  high-sounding  titles.     The  <^^  heads** 
man"  oecomea  a  chiefs  a  ruler,  .a  Icing.    He  is  the  jndkiidbi^efifmie^ 
the  fountain  of  justice,  and  honour,  and  favour.-    It  is  the  <in4l^ 
rest  of  all  to  conciliate  his  good-'wiU^  by  sei*tility  and  brrberyi 
By  these  mneans  the  tlurone  of  de«f>otism  is  established.    Ciidtom 
begets  piesti^  ;<-*-Aiid  thence  by  desrees  gnews  ^^  a  divdne  rights" 
to  sport  at  will  with  the  irigh^  aod  liberties  of  the  tyrant'a  ^^  sub* 
jects*"    The  ^^  Malagasy,''  (so  foreigners  designate  the  |>eopl^) 
do .  not  call  their  country  ^ladasascan     bideed^  their  idea  «f 
country  does  not  extend  so  far.  -.  JThe  nationality  and  patciotism 
of  the  tribes  is  confined  to   their. respective  districts.     They 
are  scarcely  sufficiently  civilized  to  comprehend  centcaliaaition, 
though  their  recent  history  has.  been  such-  as  td  make  them  un-* 
derstand  it.    The  present  sovereign*  land  her  two  predeceax)iB 
have  been  conquerors^  after  the  ancient  classical  fasnion.    They 
have  slaughtered  in  prder  to  civilize,  and  copioudy  watered  their 
newly  planted  institutions  with  blood. 

The  natives  of  Madagascar  are  not  in  a  state  of  barbarism, 
in  the  gross  sense  of  that  word. 

"  They  appear  to  hay^  acquired  from  time  immemorial,  by  theiy 
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iiktsmakoB  milb'^Ajsabsiaml'  Makys,  'dndiSttfaBOftmndy  wilbiEiiifff- 
.|iiBap0,'Biiiii)ror  the  arte  and' iiabita  of  oinbicB.itier  dHejt' >poibi^ 
lfi«g^.flpc]M)  ^'CattleyOultiyai^  aoi  airlifioiiillj  imgaleieii^leii^FaitflM^ 
iO^ficjlf  j^^^iiumli^  wi(h  tbei  ^h^  of  pcpg^rtj,  |tf)<}.}ivQ,^p,j^ifg^|f95i^ 
munities,  with  considerable  regularity  of  municipal  gOTemmeD|tr,  7(^f 
^ve- i^o.miUv^.  9oin, . .  The  only  inatirc  Jjaet^  /stoiJq^tM.  W?^ l  •'^^ 
pepple  )fiav.e  loqgkno>vn  the  manufacture  of  yai^ous  articles  ^.that 
nietal,  as  well  as  in  lioni^  wood,  silk^  and  cotton.  Ijliey  excel  ialsb  in 
the  manufacture  of  silver  chain  from  dollar^,  irijpbr^ed  iii  the  safe'  of 
thieiir'prbdute:  '  Many  of 'their  houses  aire  largfeand  BubitantialiyttHlt 
6F Wood,  and  their  towild,  irhich  tisuiUy  occupy  thfe  stmittiits  6f' Wm, 
^  if^ell  dtffbtided  by  krg^  Dioat^.  31rc  peo^^le  v^  "indti^tH^d  \ti  ih^ 
habits  Md  pMKseabte-in  their  dispMUionB)  they  n^^  hot^tttM^  tb 
btrang^tB,  anA  ttdspeotfhl  nhd  couirteoUs  in  %hei«i<dctQeaitoiui  l«^«afth 
•thttfi  Uodflt  a-goremnfiiit  less  oppr^s^Tts  and  'TBpAciov8^(tllenoab»- 
iry  wbiridiSo^naBsuiae  an  appeaniii(»  of  groat  ibrti]tiyi;aDdi.oQiiiGpnl, 
4u»d  byf(be' Anstering  case  of  fibemLand  qniigbtQii^  viil«rsjit|)e.pf9(tid^ 
rsy0uld,,n»pidly  x^m  in  jthe  s^e  ot.m\^g<wc^  wi^aUb}  f^  poyr^. 
T^hef^.f^ro  ma^filf  tp.ri3jDjde;r  the  £^aga97  a i^f^k  ^pd  pQvr^ifMlPfV- 
tioii,  whose  friendship  and  resources  wpuld  be  lafell  wprt^y  pf  (^i^v^^- 
9Jal  relationsi  with  Europe  ^ad  India,  and  whose  Q^i^d  an,d  fiji^rgy 
wou^d  qualify  them  to  act  as  benp&ctoj^  on  the  easteq^  coast  of 
Airica.*'*  '  ,  '  •    '    '     » 1 

I :  r^hs  'people  of  Mada^car/  howefrer,  ai6  sunk  in  die  uodiaiu^ 
fi^niint  idoutiyv  *  The  islabd  may  be  sdd  to  be  cxMistcnitedKo'anF* 
j^niaoty  jdpdrstition,  whobe custooelalead toiiamdcmel^y'dteg 
as  nradi  to  depopulate  the^land  aswar  itqei£r  ActordiitelofiUiB, 
(■diose  eetceUcait  History  of  Madigatear  ia  the  beat  aauMntytdti 
all  sid>jBcts  caniieoted. withiit^) aUof  thei  olamliQU  srami ^^  onb 
diy-ui 'tiie  weekasi  more  sacred^'&vooied^of  ihogods^iortiiMkre 
liioky«tIiaii.tIi8>ra8t  ;^--Hrom^li0^0vever/Teffiard>Fridarf  (tiaidiatida]^^ 
olham  Sotardajy  and  otheni  Sundav*  fiverj'vhild'wUdiis  bodi 
on  an  unlucky  day  or  hoai^  (and  the  mimbeTrof:theBeiifl>qiMteiait 
tbe  will  of  lite  astrologer^)  tidefitmyixl  upon  the  «jMNt'; 'Wnkklithe 
idibefflbe!  awaits- odiers^wlho  may -be  drdered  ito'bb  a^itifidad^ 
meiiely^io oon8e(|iienceof  a ifiiirglenialimant' symptom  i&omnii^ 
npoBithetr  Urtl^dayj  .  iLUificabiise  trial  by  drdeaiy  but  4Jkfl^otdi(W 
ilaei^i  ahd  the  mode  of  its  BdiAinktmtioDy  difEat;  '  lAJlemployidiB 
^t'm^cufyy^  oc  divmatioh,  'but  have  di^Tenifc  modieiiof  iWonBHig'iil. 
TUotpaskioDi  £ir  itifantseide^  •  fiO'  atiaDgely  oTevcominj}  thm  f>arelitiil 
inttintet  in  iieatheB  nadQfiia^'isftBrjr']lemarlgBUe..l  l}faoflBt'wh0 
have-  reittl  Wiiytnu!  Missionary r  Enterinrusev  will>r»colleoki'ito 
affisfstiii^^iBsfeuiQss  Jie  giT^  of  it  in  theSbuth  S^a  IsllmdslMTDy. 
M^WiUuun^  in  his  recent  aooevmt  «if  tbei  Gdvernmebt  expftdfaliMi 

r*7r-T '— ^ • ^ n^—' — ^ TT '.,!     .'.     ../.,r    1m;i{ 
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tip  theiMigeiV'kifimds  t»  that  Atllen^  a  deHiement  mtlunithe 
ddttt.of  that  nrety  htunan  beki^  am  oooaaonally^o^fcrecl  up  in 
-sftorific^t^^hilsrf  tw(ns  are^  ifi  m  <;ade8,  pat  U>  deaths'  attd-the 
dWldlPeih  "Who  tiut  Aeh^  tipper  jaw  teeth  first  ftre  itistAiitly  d^ 
*tj;dyed!'"'  '     '   -    •  ■""    '    '" 

*  ^  Th6  Con'triV^tiCi^resbrtea  to  forthe  detraction  cfitiftlilt)^  (iti 
Madagascar)  when  once  dootned  by  the  astrologers^  ar^  not  the 
jleast  atrpciohs  features  distinguishing  this  dark  page  in  the  his- 
tory pf  ih^  people  under  our  notice.  Thus,  a- common  mod¥s 
qger(m3i  for  attaining  this  end,. is  that  of  exposing  the  UAcon* 
^qoui  balw  19  an^Mrrow  pi^s^ge,  through  which  a.hci^;  of  ^tle 
.18  foffioaely  driyeny.and  %  the.  figet  of  whioh  iti9.8caFC6ly,po9$ibIe 
toavsidilDieiiigHlangldd  and  tortured  by  a<gradaal  deatb^  >  At 
^fther-lltnet  it  isisuspended  bythe-hfeelB^  ^whileita  &oe  ib  heU'in 
Mi'fdmk'  of -wat^^tilt  si];fibcaitioii  ensoes*;  or^  still  morahofrible  to 
'#Qiate/'if  ir  8dfi¥elme6  biiried  alire  ivvth  itsfhead  ck^wtiwardis  iti^'a 
pit;  i  And  tkiaatrociMfittiarderis  in  regulat  order,  comtntthtfed 
tnid^rth^'^iifeto's  atrthotity;  tolbe  ][)erpetratfed  by  thfe  Mhfei^^'  dr 
Ai^Wst  rfel^ve  of  the  infant  T  '  ,    . 

An  incident  very  characteristic  of  the  taste  of  the  Malaffa.<;y 
'for  cruelty,  is  mentioned  by  Ellis  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
History.  '^  One  of  King  Radama's  sisters  being  ill,  her  four 
famftk^iaittBndflntl  were iSuii^eGted  to  trial  by  oMeiu^  iSor  the'  j)ur- 
pomof  aficertainijig'to  what  extont  tfaie  poo^'  heipkiss  wr^xiheB 
liad  beeii  aoceisory  to  her  niekness;  Three, weM^adj'ivi^edito-  on- 
48tanib<deathi"Thie  supposed  criminals  mnere*  taken  tO"a  cook  an 
the/ionth'fikl&ol  the  capital^  ^od.faTaving  tfaeiifiiifjeusy  toea^aBms, 
iegs;'naBes^  aiid  earaloutdfi;  wiere' piecipitdtedfitim  t^iutdi^  the 
'ciiBdiBn.'  fiwm  >  ihe  siunroimding  >  dowd*  •  amusing  tbemnelvvs  fir 
aetely  ■  fln-  haf  y  with  Ara wiag  stonies  npoB  theirmaii^ed  imUas^I 
^Nsi  on^'irindofafl -or'sym^athieingi^QfiiiAenatnoe  waa-'seor  amdug 
ahaineotatoini^iiiany  ofiwhom  ifrare  fcnialesr.  i  >     ''^^  n  . 

inrEmr/tenil^  title  lis;  it!  that  IJie  dank  plade»of  tttetesLitli'ate 
inttaf  the^habttaMiani  of  oruelty  I     Theprssentsowseiglitof  (Ma- 
idaaBBoat,  4i<diuBken:w!oiiDaii  lof  hmtal  propensities,  is»  entiiidjr>in 
MifiuinAB  !of' tbeeatrolo^ens.    TlnxMiga  theb  aaairtahi^^ 
'nk^odtomnblint  di^  throne  at' the  .dteiht>9  (bar  hnsfaafad^iEtadaiiniy 
thejgodls  ba^g  pronoimcedi  decidedly,  in  her  £iim>iir^i  to  .the  ^pre- 
ijudiov'^iul  destruotian  <  of'  the :  i^h^l '  heoiii .  Daiing  ^wpubllc 
aii«etiRgt(F^  RdUdiy^'^')  which  th&usHirpeir  aovv«iiedto.ratir^ther 
-adccasi&iy'andiproclaiiQ  tt'toi  thenatieri/  thaipi^dpfat  ^IBoers'dd* 
.cUred-tiiBll -1' tM  iidols^had  named>  Baoavolona  aSr  Bncoeffioi^ to 
iBiMbHia.^  :iEVmriiidiT)dBi]spr<>te8feed  that  they  could' nDtty  What- 
ever might  be  the  consequence,  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  king 
had  named  *Ms  own  daughter  as  the  party  to  succeed  him. 
They  had  scarcely  spoken  jiN'Jhqn  t^ventyior  thirty  spears  wore 
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planged  into  tbem  1^  tfae  bystanders,  and  tbejr  pmihed  <m  Am 
vpaL    This  decided  the  vrfaole  qoMtion.* 

The  condition  of  the  people  under  the  savage  away  of  tfiia  iro** 
muiy  18  deplorable  in  the  extreme*  All  of  both  eexei  who  hsna 
leaimed  any  handicraft  in  the  missionary  schools,  or  ekevlwra^ 
are  obliged  to  work  for  her  >vitfaovt  payment.  She  daims  thent 
all  as  her  asrh,  and  raoognffies  no  property  but  her  own.  Girb 
are  drafted  from  the  schools  to  mate  clothes  for  the  army.  Unnf 
deeds  of  smiths  are  engaged  on  the  public  works,  and  still  hurger 
numbei's  of  wood-fellers  are  compelleJ  to  cut  down  timber  in  the 
forests,  and  carry  it  to  the  capital.  They  are  suffei>ed  to  fin4 
the  means  of  sustenance  as  best  they  can,  at  such  momenta  aa 
tbey  can  furtively  employ  themselves  out  of  the  view  of  their  u^ 
homan  task-masters.  See  now  the  results  of  misgovenunent  o« 
the  nooraU  of  a  people^  and  on  their  national  chajracter.  f  irafty 
there  is  want  in  its  naost  hideous  forms,  with  all  its  debaserawt 
of  the  feelings.  Theft,  and  rapine,  and  ialsehood,  ave  almost 
necessary  consequences,  and  hence  a  general  disorganusation  of 
society.  Ellis  tells  us,  that,  unable  to  meet  these  cniel  demanda 
on  their  personal  services  and  their  property,  multitudes  fled 
from  the  towns  and  villages  to  the  forests,  formed  themselves 
into  banditti,  and  sought  a  precarious  subsistence  by  seizing  upon 
the  cattle  that  might  graze  in  the  adjacent  countiy,  or  plunaer- 
ing  the  travellers  that  passed  near  their  places  of  retreat.  Nearly 
200  of  these  were  taken  and  executed.  Mr.  Ellis  says,  that 
^  lying  has,  m  some  cases,  been  enibrced  upon  the  nativesi  it 
haviiig  been  reqoirad  of  every  Hova  when  speaking  with  foviaigtiK 
en  on  political  matters,  to  state  the  exact  opposite  to  the  tmtk 
on  pain  of  pvnishmeot.  So  far  hssthis  been  carried,  that  itwaa 
once  41  senoos  and  publie  complaint  against  Christianity,  that  it 
taoflht  the  people  to  scxnple  at  tolling  lies,  even  to  deottve  thefr 
ooimtiy's  enemies.'' 

'There  are  no  pidJic  tempios  in  bonoor  of  any  divinity,  nor 
any  eider  of  b^^bi  exolusively  devoted  to  the  priestfaood.  Tho 
haastaiB' which  the  principal  idols  $xe  kept  are  ccmaderod  in 
some  way  saowi*  The  keeper  of  the  idol  receives  the  ofibring^ 
apad  aaenficsBy  and  gives  the  responses.  The  people  ana  be>^ 
lievevs  in  £eiI»  or  destiny.  They  wionfaap  usually  at  the  tomba 
of  ihekr  ancestors,  whicJi  are  held  very  sacred.  As  to  the  soid^ 
apmstimcs  they  upotk  d  it  like  -  materialists^  Yet  they  beheve 
imaome  sort^it*  eaiatence  after  death,  and  are  exceedingly  afinii4 
(^ghosts.  In  their  astroiogy  the  moon  holds  the  ch^  piaoe^ 
but  reoeitrcs  no  wership*  Neither  is  fire  worshtpiied  in  any  part 
qf  the  islaad*  They  practise  circumoision,  and  tney  observe  tha 
wnakly  dtvisien  of  tiane.  The  new-year  is  nsbawl  ia  with 
•       '■ —  -  — "^ — ■ '        "^ 

*  Fmsemkv  snd  Joaxs^p.  U* 


MlnfflX)ttB  ceoemookt,  which  hear  a  strong  resemUanca  to  ihos^ 
of  the  Jewish  passover.  Abstinenoe  &om  swineV  flesh,  is  almoai 
wnveiBQl.  Caate  iioes  not  prevaii,  bui  danship  ifees..  Divina- 
tion: aiid  trial  by  oodeal  prevail  to  a  fright&il  extent,  and  lead 
toiwDutteyable  -cruelties.  The  sovereign  is  regarded  as  a  dm<- 
ntty;  -  Acoesnon  to  the  tibrone  is  a  sort  ofapotheosia  Yet  the 
people  aiB  not  aaturaUj  savage  or  inhaman,  nor  are  their  morals 
^vcoie  tlian  thow  of  other  heattiens*  w 

*'' Their  worst  propensities  as  a  people  have  been  generated  by  the 
imporlance  attached  to  some  fell  superstitions  among  tliem,  ana  stilj 
more  by  the  demoralizing  and  brutalizing  influence  of  the  wars  in 
wliTcb  thcj  have  recently  engaged.  Tliey  hare  become  dreadfuHy 
ftiiii!!ar  with  blood,  and  shed  it  with  less  scruple  ^aa  they  ever  did; 
FVils^hood,  chicanery^  avarice,  and  deceit,  extensively  prevail.  The 
oeiltiiljion  vioes  ef  sensuality,  excepting  iDtoxicatSon,  are  also  extvemel^ 
prevalent:  bat  various  erimes,  not  fdways  Teppobated  among eoine  i€ 
tlie  refined  natiooa  of  antiquity,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Madagoscdr^ 
or  are  foUowed  with  imnnediato  death  on  duicov/ary.  They  poaseas  ahM» 
j^  9.  hfi  redlining  qualities,  l^areots  geoierally  are  devotedly  bHtd 
of  their  offspring,  and  children  are  respectful  to  tlieir  parent  fQ  old 
9g^  There  is  much  genuine  hospitality  in  the  country,  a^ud  w^^nn  and 
steady  friendships  exist.  They  are  a  people  prepared  for  improver 
ment,  and  whose  rapid  advancement,  under  favourable  circumstance^, 
would  amply  repay  the  anxieties,  toil,  and  sacrifices,  that  might  be 
expended  in  their  service."* 

European  intercourse  has  not  had  a  beneficial  infinenco  on 
Madagascar*  It  has  even  gone  far  to  neutralize  the  exertioos 
o£  the  missionaries,  who  have  had  to  encounter  deep  ifational 
distrusL  For  nxany  generations  prior  to  this  intercoucie  it 
ifoold  appear  that  Madagascar  had  been  a  comsBQa  mart  :to 
Axeiby  Indian^  and  other  eaatem  tradera.  Bat  tho  £rst  distinct 
notice  of  it  that  has  reached  our  own  time  was  that^-the  Par* 
tnguese  navigator  Marco  Paulo,  who  pttblishedliis>aceaiintias<long 
agd  as  the  dose  of  the  18th  century*  Thnee  centuries  passed  by 
from  tliis  time  before  it  attrac^d  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
whon  the  Portuguese  establislied  a  settlement  on  its  coast.  About 
the  middle  of  tne  next  century  it  appears  to  have  become  an 
objeol  of  cupidity  to  the  French.  lu  1(>42,  a  *^  patent  was  granted 
by  Cardinal  Bichelieu  to  Captain  Rivanlt,  for  the  exelu^ve  right 
01  sending  diips  and  forces  to  Madagascar  and  the  neighbouring 
ishinds,  in  order  to  establish  a  colony  or  plantation,  for  the  pro* 
motioii  of  commerce.**-^— iSWis,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 
.:  ThoF'senoh  fdo  not  appear  to  havebeen  opposedby  the  natives.; 
^dt  their  gross  injustioe  and  refined  cruelty  generated  a  deep 
^ling  of  dmimoaity  to  jfiaceigners  in  the  ouads  of  tlie  Maloj^aqri 

*  Frsehait  sad  Jpam^  cfa.  iii. 
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Tbg.niligkin  .which  they  and  the  Partognese  finoed  upon  IIm 
B«tiveS)  Jbj  five  9JaA  swordy  had  inspired  thea  vith  insopefldbb 
diMd  and  difihke,  &eliiigs  vhich  weie  veiy  naftarally  eaitendcd 
to  lingopama  of  all  natioDs  and  Chriatiaiis  of  all  Chmdwa. 
Hence,  no  doubt,  the  general  manacre  of  a  Dalch  wiiihwiwL 
In-  the  mickUe  of  the  17th  centuj,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
French  fonned  their  East  India  Company,  which  took  pmnfMiiiiin 
of  aome^pocticms  of  the  island  of  Madagascar.  The  French  settle- 
ment was  governed  a  few  yean  by  one  Pronis,  who  left  a  worthy 
pnreedent  ibr  his  countrymen  in  the  Sonth  Seas.  ^  When 
Captain  Pronis  was  governor,  (says  Copland,  p.  37,)  he  treach- 
erouslr  sold  a  great  nnmber  of  the  natives,  who  had  nnsnqiect- 
iiurly  engaged  tnemselves  in  the  service  of  the  colonv,  to  Yander 
^leister,  the  Dntch  governor  of  the  Manritins.  ISllis  infbrma 
us,  that  "  the  unfortunate  victims  of  his  reckless  cupidity  were 
shipped  off  in  so  crowded  a  state  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
diea  onthe  passage;  and  the  remaining  few,  jsfiWL  arriving  at 
the  Maoritiu%  fled  immediately  into  the  woods,  whece  they  sub- 
sisted, ever  afterwards  in  a  wild  state,  eluding  all  att^npts  to  i^ 
captttre  them." — ^Vol.  iL  p.  10. 

Lieaeallier,  a  Frendunan,  was  sent  to  Madagascar  in  179S  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  it  were  practicable  once  more  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  that  country.  He  thus 
expresses  himself  in  a  memoir  in  the  '^  Naticmal  Institutes'* : — 

*^  The  French  govenunent  have  at  long  intervals  formed,  or  nUher 
attempted  to  form,  establishments  among  these  people ;  but  the  agents 
in  the^  eoterorises  attended  exclodv'dly  to  the  interests  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  Europeans,  and  particularly  their  own  profits ;  while  the 
interests  and  wellbeing  of  the  nadves  have  been  entirely  Ibi^tten. 
Some  of  these  ministerial  del^ates  have  been  dishonest  adventoms, 
and  have  c^inmitted  a  thousand  atrocities.  It  cannot,  therefore,  ex- 
cite smfrriae,-1iiat  sometimes  they  have  experienced  marks  of  the  re* 
seattnent  of  the  Maiagaases.'' 

fi^as  I  how  generally  has  tins  been  the  conduct  of  Europeans 
in  their  iateroouise  with  barbarous  nations.  Treacherous^  rapa- 
cious ,^ruel,  licentious,  they  have  produced  against  Chris^ianDty 
and  its  misnonaries,  in  many  cases,  almost  unconquerable  pee- 
judices  i  Ml  pome^  the  most  rancorous  animosity.  It  was  thus  at 
Mfidftfi^arj .  when  our  missionaries  arrived  there  during  the 
rei^  of  the  late  monarch.  They  entered  upon  their  worik 
under  what  seemed  the  most  favourable  auspces. 

^The  soverei^  was  their  immediate  patron,  and  the  English  re« 

pr^seittafite,  (lur.  Hastie)  the  active  organ  of  forwarding  their  iote* 

rests  with  the  government.    All  of^rasition  was  borne  down  by  the 

Ki^;  the  pee^  had  but  one  course  before  them,  which  was  to  fur- 

^  'r  quota  of  children  required  from  the  respective  viHages,  9o 
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6§»i4lltig00,  'tend'Mt  Idas  <hBtt>5000  abholM^  iti  daify 'attendance;    Ik' 
all'tbii  dreKikigiwiM' seeking  midrely  and  exdunvel]^  tkii  knowledgid^  > 
vbisli  iai most  dirtily  iponMr^  lAitwith  asaveelythe  remoleiliidBa'of 
it«i«470O)e  beaiiiig  oh  Uie superstition ^i\m  anoestors*".^    •  .  >       .    . » 

:Th0>nii8sicaiarieis  pm^sued  their  *«rork  with  great  vigonn  YhXt*'  i 
ing-fifteen  O'dais,  namcrly,  frcpvi  1820  to  1885-^ 

•^  il&e  «rh(de  6f  tU  Scriptaros  of  the  Old  and  Kew:  Testamenls  ^me  ^ 
tnwejtiiedv.ccriiec^id^  aadpnnted  in  theaatiTelaiigoagey^alethte'GaiiH::* 
tall  (liA^d  by  veiry  lilKtcal  fraiit^  from  the  Brilafih  and  Foreign  BiU^  . 
So9^$y,j,not  fei^^r  than  25,000  tracts,  aided  by  ^e  ppoipp^  .and  > 
ge.ne.r9^, encouragement  ^ivfTord^d  by  the  Eeligiou^  Tract  So^ty, 
W€;r<^  pti^ted ;  Sussell's  Catechism  wa3  translated,  and  an  edition  of 
lOOO  Gppies  generously  given  by  Mr.,  Cameron,  a  member  of  AOj  - 
missionl'    Nearly  all  tjiese  publications  were  put  into'circulatioit  The 
notnber  'ot  scliools  ihdreascd  till  they  amounted  to  nearly  100,  con* 
taJhing' nominally  about  4000  scholars,  to  whom  Ti^ere  imparted  tiie 
eletaentJ*  of  }ftstx*dctten  atid  ef  rdigibtte  troth.    Probably  some  lO^QOO' 
to 'l'5^,001>tiltdgiether,  passed  through  the  miSMOttMbook  In  the' pd4od  ' 
undor' t^vieiv.    Meme^tary  bod»  were  provided  for  tbe  use  of  theses  ^ 
and  probably  as  many  more  were  distribated  among  those  who  TOten* 
taril)r  BCquioed  the^  art  of  .heading  without  attendance  on  the  miflmoh 
fich«o|8,"4  .  .... 

r\yft  wffl  now  follow  the  NurraUve  m  its  instructive  and  intereat* 
ing  account,  ^  th^  me^aanres  token  by  the  Govemnifeat  to  Buj^nresa 
the  mission;  and  certainly,  with  all  the  severity  of  those  measures 
toivard^  the  tlatives,  if  we  take  into  account  llie  despotic  aind 
feridal  character  of  tho  Government,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  th6 
established  relimon,   we  shall  be,  perhaps,  surprised  at  thdr   . 
mbd^^-atio^,  aiid  at  the  solicitude  maiufested  to  coniiuct  them 
with  due  jregai'd  to  what,  was  right  and  just  according  to  the  ^ 
stajidard,  of  Jeqtitude  ii;i  that  part  of  the  world.    Our  owp  coun.-: 
tiy..>vjjyi,gaiUj,()f .naqre  savage  p^ecution  300  years  ago^  and  at 
the  present  moment  severalof  the  European  motions  wouWj  IT^ 
similar  circumstances,  perpetrate  outrages  quite  as  shocking  to 
thifrfteKti^W  Christian  freemen.     In  fact,  we  shall  be  bblig^ 
to  exIiTHt  stiecitnens  as  bad  on  the  part  of  Francef  and  Portuffal 
befw^ ^fe  ebiicltrde  this  article.    We  have  often  woiidered  at  the 
tolewiice  Vrttfa.T^hieh  stich  thin^  are  regarded  when  they  occur 
ontbedonlSnent  of  Europe,  or  when  theyarethe  acts  of  Bttroroan^,  , 
in  <heHr  cojonifes:     Stn^Ty  those  who  know  their  MaH^terswH* 
an*  yet  shatnefhHy  violate  it,  m\kt  be  held  for  more  culpa\>te 
than  those  who  sin  in  -ignorance.     ' 

Ba^pWf  |th^.late  king,  on  acceding  to  the.t^nns  ^^  ?'^^*^^ 
for  ij^9  ^uppre^siun  of  the.  slave  traffic  uji  tis  con^t^Ty  *^*  .gr»»*r-  , 

I  ti  ,.;  •i^  JtmiSmt,  p.  as.  irV^LEMmATt  md  JoBRa  A 
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itytj  itf  tft^  agefits  of  the  London  Missionaiy  Society  ftccess  to  his 
ddminions^  stipulated  that  his  people  shonld  be  taught  various 
Branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Several  artizans  were  there- 
fore appointed  to  accoinpanj  the  mission^  and  remained  in  thd 
country  a  long  time.  Their  instmctions,  though  not  strictly  of 
a  feUgiotis  character,  conld  not  bnt  effect  a  powerful  movement 
in  the  native  mind. 

*' Habits  of  thought^  attention,  industry,  and  application  were 
feritied,  new  ideas  were  commimicated,  and  new  associations  were 
genemted ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  fostered,  intelligence  was  conveyed 
from  08»e  to  another,  and  all  the  materials  of  improvement  and  ci\i- 
fisation  were  placed  in  requisition.  The  government  assumed  to  it- 
self the  eontrol  of  the  labours  of  the  artizans,  a  measure  obviously  at- 
tended with  both  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Many  intelligent 
youths  were  placed  under  instruction,  amounting  probably  to  not  less 
than  from  1000  to  2000  altogether,  including  smiths,  carpenters^ 
builders,  tanners,  curriers,  saddlers,  boot  and  shoemakers,  spinners^ 
WtavevSf  aoapaiakers,''  ^bc 

^e  female  members  of  the  mission  contribnted  an  import^ 
ani  share  in  effecting  the  work  of  Christian  civilization  among 
their  own  sex,  and  with  the  happiest  results.  Li  the  mond 
change  thos  effected  the  memb^^  of  the  Government  did  not  at 
idl  sympathize.  They  regarded  it  from  the  beginning  with 
jealoi^y  and  fear.  They  could  not  tell  wherennto  it  nuVht  grow. 
Snch  8  revolution  in  the  religious  sentiments  and  moral  habits  of 
the  people^  wrought  by.  a  mere  handful  of  European  teachers^ 
alarmed  the  rulers,  who,  not  anticipating  such  a  movement,  and 
not  having  capacity  to  manage  it,  yielded  to  the  self-preserving 
instinct  of  despotism,  and  determined  to  crush  the  mission.  For 
a  while^  however,  the  Queen,  who  succeeded  Radama,  her  hus- 
band, manifested  rather  a  friendly  disposition.  But  evil  coun- 
sek^evailed,  and  she  was  resolved  to  rule  the  souls  as  well  as 
the  TOdies  of  her  subjects.  The  meaning  of  her  laws,  edicts,  and 
messages  on  the  subject  (and  she  took  great  trouble  to  explain 
fOid  vindicate  her  course  both  to  the  missionaries  and  her  own 
subjects,)  is  simply  this : — 

• 
^*  I  ate  determined  that  the  ancient  and  established  customs  and 

habits  of  the  country  Aall  remain  unaltered.    Arts  and  manu&ctures,' 

if  utlder  &e  exclusive  surveiUanceofmy  own  government,  and  strictly! 

Ihnited  fo  my  advantage,  I  shall  not  object  to.    The  inculcation  of 

obedience  to  the  laws  I  approve  of.     But  to  relinquish  divination  and. 

idolatfy,  is  an  offence  wluch  I  will  punish  with  death.    The  arts  of 

civilized  Kfer  may  come  to  mj  country,  but  the  people  are  not  to  culti-* 

vate  them  for  themselves.    I  will  direct  who  shall  be  taught ;  none 

else  are  permitted  to  learn ;  and  the  abilities  which  they  then  acquiro 

are  to  be  wholly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  ^Tcmmeni,'' 
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Other  causes,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries^  contri** 
bated  to  the  dangerous  development  of  the  popular  mind— causes, 
too,  whose  operation  can  never  be  arrested.  Among  these  maj 
be  reckoned  the  enlargement  of  the  Queen's  territories  by  con* 
quest. 

'*  To  maintain  this  extension  of  newly  acquired  country,  various 
military  posts  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  the  island ;  new 
scenes  have  been  visited,  a  new  kind  of  life  instituted,  new  ranks  and 
orders  in  society  established,  and,  in  a  word,  a  new  physical  ^pcct 
given  to  the  condition  of  society.  .  .  .  Rude  and  tinwieldy  masddi 
have  been  brought  under  European  discipline.  A  standing  anfty  of 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  have  been  instructed  in  European  Mili- 
tary tactics,  with  an  active  and  enterprising  body  of  young  officers^ 
encouraged  to  associate  with  Europeans,  so  as  to  acquire  all  the  varied 
information  they  could  impart.  .  .  .  An  extensive  intercourse  has 
been  held  with  foreigners  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  many  of 
whom  had  resided  suflSciently  long  to  become  acquainted  with  ihi 
language,  and,  therefore,  able  to  communicate  intelligence  to  the  na- 
tive mind.  To  these  causes  may  be  added,  the  fact  of  natives  visiting 
England  for  education,  and  then  returning  to  their  own  country  |  of 
several  youths  being  apprenticed  to  different  trades  in  Mauritius,  and 
of  others  spending  a  few  years  on  board  British  men-of-war,  most  of 
whom  are  now  residing  in  Madagascar,  and  diffusing  inteUigence 
among  their  countrymen." 

Mortified  national  pride,  and  an  extreme  jealousy  of  foreigners, 
were  not  wanting  in  arguments  calculated  to  prejudice  the 
Queen's  mind  against  the  missionaries.  They  were  'aocused  of 
political  designs.  Their  very  kindness  and  liberality  to  the 
people  were  considered  sufficient  proofs  against  them.  Was.  it 
possible  for  white  men  to  give  awav  their  time  and  property, 
without  haying  some  sinister  and  selfish  end  in  view  f  One  of 
the  first  indications  of  hostility  to  the  missionaries  consisted  i^  a 
notice  sent  abruptly  to  the  Eev.  £>.  Griffith  to  leave  the  country, 
on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  allowed, 
him  by  Radama  for  remaining  in  Madagascar.  At  bis  re^ue^t^ 
Jive  months  were  allowed  him  to  prepare  his  packages.  ,Subs^ 
qnently  he  obtained  permission  to  remain  a  year  longer^  and  af- 
terwards, by  dint  of  persevering  efforts,  to  remain  for  an  inde-- 
Jbrits  period^  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  to  leave  when 
the  Queen  desired  it.  Now,  there  was  nothing  very  violent  in 
this.  What  amount  of  effort  could  have  obtained  such  indtil*' 
gence  for  Dr.  Kalley  from  the  civilized  authorities  of  Maddta^ 
with  a  British  consul  and  many  British  families  residing  oti  the 
island  1 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1831,  the  permission  which  had^ 
been  given  to  administer  to  the  natives  the  sacraments  of  Bap* 
tism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  was  recalled.   The  persons  cottoect^ 
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el  witli  the  mnny  wfte  first  ferbidcien  to  reoeire  then,  and  iImb 
die  Biissionflries  got  orders  not  fo  admnoster  them  to  mar  of 
the  parties^  on  airy  accoimt  whatever.  In  the  latla'  end  of  tfaa 
next  rear,  the  daret  were  stricdy  prohibited  fiom  learning  to  nend 
and  write.  A  law  equally  boibaroos  is  in  tbroe  in  dvitiaed  and 
Protestant  America,  with  this  difleroice  in  favour  of  Madagaacai} 
that,  whet^as  the  design  in  America  is  to  keep  down  the  aiawe 
population  in  their  state  of  brutal  de^rradatioii,  the  law*  of  die 
neathcn  government  had  something  in  it  of  justice  and  hiiiiiiilji; 
t&r  manr  people  were  in  the  habit  <^  ^  purcikasfaig  shnre  dnldren 
to  place  them  in  the  schools  instead  of  iheir  ifwn  T*  The  seami 
tat  this  strange  proceeding  is  thus  given  in  the  AafTafare;-*- 

^  C^rtaio  towns  and  villages  were  required  bj  law  to  (MTOvide  a 
given  nomber  of  cliildren  for  the  schools,  cu  a  jmrrt  oftkdr  jerriLte  dbe  to 
«ftyvert%ntent;  and  the  parents,  to  avoid  placing  their  children  where 
ther  might  so  soon  Ik  drawn  oiTto  the  army  and  perish,  wcxe  attempt- 
ing to  e\ade  the  law,  by  plariirg  iiav€  childien  in  the  sehools  whk& 
woiM  have  enabled  them  to  return  the  numbefs  lequimd  witbotit 
risicmg  the  wel&re  of  their  own  fiunifieB^" — P.  90. 

This  strength  of  parental  affection,  we  may  obsenre,  in  nas»- 
in^  is  remaoEable  in  connexion  with  the  prevalence  ^  infimti- 
cide.  But  this  results  firom  the  hoirible  svstem  of  idoktrr,  which 
perverts  their  natural  feelings.  The  general  conduct  of  the 
3fada^ascar  judges  contrasts  most  &vourabIv  with  those  of  Mb- 
d^L^  Acl^ws  laid  agamst a jDong'nuo  for  iK^ertin|r 
the  national  worship  and  despising  the  idSs.  Hie  diitf  JQ^g^ 
listened  gravely  to  the  accusation,  and  replied,  diat  he  dU  not 
see  much  to  condemn  in  the  young  man.  for  there  was  no  proof 
that  he  had  intentionally  viobited  the  prohibitions  of  the  id6L  or 
diat  he  had  collected  the  people  under  any  evil  dewn  cf  eaocife^ 
ing  rebellion ;  and diat,  as  to  praying*  it  was  a gooadnng in it- 
seti^  and  it  might  be  wdl  if  all  prayed  rathv  more  dian  they 
did.  "  However,*  said  he,  "  as  you  desire  me,  I  shd  caB%ey 
the  message  to  the  Qneen.^  The  accused  was  cardered  by  hor 
Majesty  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  tim^enoj  to  see  whedier  he 
possessed  any  witchcraft.  The  result  happened  to  be  firnmraUe. 
The  native  Christians  were  overjoyeo.  As  nsnal,  on  sncll 
they  uiaiiheJ  with  him  into  the  capital  in  ^rJtmnn 
The  Bsmfaeisweie  unusually  large,  and  die  crowds 
ffulj  dieased  in  their  white  lanbas  or  mbes.  The 
saw  dK  paaocanaa  finom  a  dtstanopj  and  koked  on  with 
Her  «iffieers  anggtsted*  that  it  was  an  ibso- 
lent  trinnph  cf  the  GhiiuiaMs  over  her  anthority*  and  thai  M 
dfte  gods,  who  had  phKcd  her  on  die  thrane.  ^  Tarn  anapraed**' 
said  she,  '  to  seesuch  dung?  in  my  country.  Was  it  not  I  diat 
ordered  him  to  take  die  ordeaL  and  whr  do  ther  now  aaiJteaiieh 


an'Gsbifaitioin^.cis  if  they  had  o?6]iaoine  aii'eoeiny,!  AUit^ii^  br 
tended  fSor  mSf  1  suppose.''  One  of  h^  oSScess  iMirw.:i»^lved> 
while  she  was  in  this  niood,  to  bring  aa  aocusatien  agW)^  tb^ 
tciiole  hody  of  the  Christians.  He  went,  and  listened  to  a  (J)^ri$^ 
tian  slaT^  addressing  an  assembly,  and  heard  him  urging  ;th^ 
people  to  leave  off  idolatry,  to  forsake  the  gods/wh^h  tMF 
ratbers  had  served,  and  to  serve  Jehovah  and- Jesas'Chici$i4 
The  officer  returned  home,  and  thought  he  bad  Bnffid^v^tVfi^Y 
teciak'&r  hb.  indictmeat  ^^  Jehovah,"  said  he^  whethi?p;,|ig(- 
norantly  or  inteiitiottallv  is  scarcely  known,' — ^'  Jehovfit>  ^a^  ti^ 
firat  kio^  of  the  EngUsh^  Jelus  Christ  the  s€ieo]p4,r  and  ihplAnr 
driamanitra  (gods)  whom  their  ancestonslhad.served  ou^the  ofi^ 
sid^  of  the  flood,  mean  the  Queen  and  her  predecessors."  Hence 
the  slave  was  represented  as  raising  assemblies  in  the  night,  leak- 
ing Kabarys  (speeches)  that  nobo^  replied  to,  and  ^It  this  to 
tir^<^  the  people  of  Maxlagascar  to  serve  tne  Eiiglishy  and  ren.ounoe 
tfieir  allegiance  to  the  (^ueen.  Having  listened  to  thp  /acpo\ii|t 
of  these  matters,  Sanavalona  burst  into  tears,  aj>4.  cri^d.aiJlqng 
time.  She  then  swore  in  the  name  of  Andrianimpoina^  .tbi^i^^^b^ 
wa^ld  put  a  stop  to  these  things,  and  that  with  the  sheddip^.  of 
bloodf  Soon  afterwards  the  judges  received  orderis  to  suipmo^ 
qil  tl^  people,  even  to  a  chila  of  a  cubit  high^  to  a  Kaliwf ,  to  lie 
Iteld  in  the  capital  on  Sundi^y  the  1st  of  March.  0^  the  pre- 
vif^s.  Sunday,  she  scorhfiilly.  said  to  her  "  sewing-women/  ai^ 
sezphled  in  the  court-yard,  "  you  had  belter  go  and;  aafe  permi^r 
j^onof  the  Europeans  to  allow  you  to  come  and  sew  for  me  op 
.^laliafly  (or  Sabbath) !  You  observe  the  day,  like  the  English ;; 
/do  not;  p'^ou  had  better  go  and  ask  their  permissioi^.'**  The 
^me>  evening,  as  she  was  returning  from  bull-shooting,  she^oyer- 
bp^d  s^lgix%  in  Mr.  Griffiths  chapel,  and  said,— ^^  T^ese  jpeople 
ifdli  not,  leave  off  untijt  some  of  their  heads  are  takefi  from  ^the^r 
^uldeiB."  lu    \ 

The  lesult  pf  the  great  national  assepibly  was,  a  ref yluuoh  to 
put  s^n  instant  stop  to  the  opera(yK)ns  of  tl>^  9iission  among  the 
nfitivQS.  .  A  deputation  of  officers  was  app6inted  to  wait  on  iStjQ 
missionaries,  and  to  read  to  thepa  '^  ^  message  from  |he  ihrone^^ 
of  which  the  follo\ying  is  the  substaucg: —    .         ,         .       ,  V 

<^  To  KLL  ITBE  £unol>BANS^  £irOIiI8H.  AltX)  FRBNCflb .  r 

<<  AnUmanoHfcOi  ^^th  Fkbruay,  1880;  < 

'  ^  I  iiifcirm  you,  my  fKends  and  relations,  with  tegSftrd  fed  tte  dispe- 
sition  ;^a  have  manifested  towards  my  country,  m  teadiiBg-  the  ^^ 
df^ttosition  and  knowledge,  I  thank.you  for  tlidt;  it.is.ju^^jtte- 
oeptHMe'to  me,  fw  I  have  observed  the'  dii^sitaon  manife9l^  by  J<9U 
t^'Badama,  and!  also  to  me,  thai  you  have  not  changed*  . 
,,  ^f  And  I  alio  inform  all  you  Earppeans,  Uiat  whilst  yoa  re^iidej  ]^t|ere 
{uipny  Ciwntry,  yw  may,  amoqg  yourselv^  gbserye  ^\\  |;)fei  ^U^t^i^s 


♦* 


J/  J.z-^2ATir^  If:  hlf>u  T.^lzL 


_  •  •  ^ 

Vfif-il  to  K J  omirzij  E»  ^ jt>I :  b  >Ter-:r.  u. xi^  I  ac&ie  iLu.  if  tke 
^v  «if  Kj  oc'^iiay  lie  YKlkicL  iLe  ^^^^^j  is  g'-^^^^  v^ieTer  he  Baj 

wL-erercT  u^  iiw  :<  iLe  c. ^iilitt  i^  \i:\:^-:'L  ;r.e  r«krrr  i*  ruilrr.  ... 

iL*  Sn-liT  :r  -  H-  ini  ii.r  ir:-  ::>e  cfUiiilfsn.  ai^d  iLe  exis;ciice  of 

IT  nj  ^C'^ztrj;  I  ^T  iriiL  r:r-.ri  ;.  Tc;irjc>e5.  jls  Ezrc^^earss*  do  dtti 
iri  arMT^  -wril.  iL-?  ras::^::?  cf  v-^-cr  irr^esior?  arid  voar  <m  cq»- 
BjI  if  i^y^Tt  be  t=  ?^'.-e-ir^  o«  :Le  ans  ard  jk-iesce^  tint  v3 
!-£".l*J  Mk  Hv  sr'ijre***  in  iLe  fc-untrr.  u-kch  tLu.  fcr  is  i»  good  ; 
r£3-€«  I  uil  TTO  ot  uJs^  ET  ^ie^C5  SLzid  nt^L.ikci5»  thai  j^tm 


TW  Busacdaries  9ef:t  a  au:;ible  ainsver,  vhicli  vas  replied  to 
4m  the  pflt  cf  the  Qu^n  in  a  tone  of  detennicatioa  vUck 
tlw>v^  that  retnynysnnc^  was  vain,  ai^d  that  as  they  coald  do 
SGdiics'  tber  mi^t  as  well  •Tniet^r  leave  the  coanar-,  vfaicli  tfaer 
«itimaleij  ^-L  lie^sdb  was  deccanoed  a^rainst  all  n^iie  Cliiift- 
tisB  w^  did  iKiC  cc»me  in  and  cx^ifess  theinselrcs  iniiltr  in  ooa 
flMHitb.  This  term  was  sab>eN:iientIy  limited  to  a  week.  In  tks 
»« there  were  tbe  most  K^miiabie  demonstratioiis  of  buK- 
force*  aiid  everrthicj  was  d:De  to  ovenTO  tiie  populatioBu 
Tlie  pecvpie  ha«tipD^i  to  mske  their  confoT^don  c/haTio?  »***—'*^ 
-ver^hJT^  kefjt  the  sabl*a:h.  and  feceived  the  sac 
tiPiJic  senior  t^-achcrs  sent  an  a.iin'ss  to  the  Qaecfi  ooodMd 
lanuMge  of  ni'^st  himuli^dnir  ohectal  serrilitr.  Ft 
tiftoBi^  ef  tbe  annr  were  reduced  in  lank  ^  tLoir 
Cbiisd&n  \n>r5>hii\     Tber,  tco,  sent  an  ad Iivsss  in 


dutr  to  exTiivs»  our  nnfciiniei]  sratitade  to 
Ii  m  pleasinf  lo  ii&  it  is  drlisLiiiil  to  as^  aaT 
aa  <M  arv  vitk»ax  sc^erin^  a;3iktioa,  axaT  voa  e^aal  ia  iaqjdi  af 
davs  the  LTnu^n  t^c^^  for  tou  Lave  ::oc  dehTvivd  sp  a  sinsie  ^'mm 
to  W  pot  to  ieath  fv  r  this  <Tt'ai  ri^«linv>n  of  rocr  la w»— vxm  liaTe  not 
lo  dartrj  oar  wive?  aad  chil  !rec  aod  «ir  |>rc»pertT 
occi5^CLi<rd.    We  ag>ir.  ki-£r  of  jxw  to  tJike  ccmn^,  Ri 

for  oar  iiesik  is  ix4  ec*£i5uiikeL  ocr  KM)es  are  aot  laaken,  ^ka 
£fii  is  sdn  hei%.  azid  aliLo^rh  ivaored  in  tank*  ret  laak  m  ao*  ika 
Wmkdanr  of  derrice  we  owe.  bat  lift-  its<lf ;  take  ooan^e,  thfujfoiii^ 
Baxsavakcxacjaka.  fer  as  k-n^  as  hie  is  bero«  wt^  shall  ao(  i^ol  m 
;  fv  to  wiiccn  <^  Aadnanicpcuna  astd  ^^^--rn  leaT^ 
¥at  10  Tsa  aLse  f     Aad  if  ««  do  dMsa  thi^s 
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which  we  have  been  now  reduced  in  rank,  kill  as,  Uadam,  for  we  miael 
be  hogs  and  not  men,  for  men  dare  not  venture  to  challenge  the  sun*'' 

The  schools  were  now  completely  broken  np,  for  the  miisioii^ 
aries  did  not  feel  themselves  warranted  in  devoting  their  time  te 
the  giving  of  secolar  instruction  when  they  were  debarred  from 
teaching  the  saving  truths  of  the  Gospel.  Orders  were  sent  to  all 
the  outposts  to  collect  the  books,  which  had  found  their  way  to 
most  parts  of  the  island,  especially  through  the  military  stations, 
some  to  a  distance  of  300  miles  nrom  the  capital.  There  is  rea<> 
son  to  believe  that  many  of  the  people  concealed  their  literary 
treasures.  An  expurgatorial  commission  was  then  appointed  to 
examine  the  books,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  them 
fiiight  be  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  her  majesiys  subjects.  The 
Bible  came  first.  One  word  in  the  first  cnapter  of  Geneiia 
doomed  it  to  the  Index.  The  word  ^'  darkness  was  fatal ;  for 
the  Queen  does  not  like  darkness,  or  anything  being  said  about  it. 
A  hjonn-book  shared  the  same  fate,  because  it  contained  the 
word  ^^  Jehovah."  They  wanted  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
''  an  English  Eing.^  Books  in  other  languages  as  well  aa  the 
Malagasy  were  in  \\ke  manner  scrutinized.  What  was  donewithall 
these  ^^  heretical"  books? — ^were  they  served  likeTyndale's  Bible  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VUI.,  or  like  Dr.  Kalle/s  libraiy  in  the  better 
days  of  Victoria*!.  1  To  what  infamous  treatment  did  these 
aemi-barbarous  idolaters  expose  the  Christian  books,  previous  to 
their  being  consumed  in  the  flames?  Let  Cathollo  civilinir 
tion  blush  at  what  follows  I — ^^  The  whole  of  these  books  were 
aome  time  afterwards  sent  back  to  the  missionaries,  and  the  Govem* 
nent  kept  none  of  them,  treatmg  them  as  European  property 
rather  than  their  own."  Not  only  that,  but  the  most  anxious 
tare  was  taken  of  them  while  in  durance,  lest  they  should  suffer 
any  injury.  This  is  proved  by  a  very  ludicrous  fact.  The 
house  in  which  they  had  been  collected  was  large,  unoccupied, 
and  overrun  with  rats.  To  prevent  the  property  from  being  in- 
jured by  these  animals,  the  Government  directed  the  soldiers  to 
provide  cats  and  keep  them  on  the  spot,  and  an  allowonee  per 
tveek  was  made  from  the  Bcyal  treasury  to  purchase  meat  for 
these  four-footea  guards ! — P.  143. 

Many  of  the  natives  continued  to  worship  Christ  in  secret  in 
private  houses,  and  on  the  mountains,  where  they  could  lift 
their  voices  in  praise  without  being  heard  by  the  spies  and  in- 
formers who  now  haunted  their  steps.  The  Proto-martyr  of 
Madagascar  was  a  woman  named  Basaloma,  who  was  speared  to 
death,  and  bore  as  noble  a  testimony  for  Christ  as  any  of  the 
primitive  Christians.  The  Government  was  by  no  means  preci- 
pitate in  inflicting  this  punishment,  but  many  Christians  were 
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aold  into  filaverv ;  and  the  fell  snperstltion  of  the  tangena,  or  or* 
deal)  oanied  oft  monj  more ; — ^for  the  Christians  were  aocnaed  of 
witchcraft  and  of  being  able  to  work  malignant  spells  against  the 
Qaeaa*  From  this  they  were  obliged  to  purge  themaelTes  la 
the  wual  war  by  swallowing  tliree  pieces  of  the  skin  of  a  fiafw), 
and  thoo  taking  means  to  have  the  stomach  discharged,  when^  if 
the  three  pieces  of  skin  came  up  all  was  well,  the  par^  was  m- 
nocent ;  but  if  a  different  state  of  the  stomach  {^evented  this  r^^ 
sttlt»  they  were  speared  to  death  or  boried  alive,  or  cast  down  a 
pKcipioe.  In  the  course  of  these  shocking  |»roceediBgs  the  op« 
deal  was  adnunistered  to  600  persons,  and  500  of  them  pmah* 
ad! 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  atrocities  we  have  dcacribed 
ect^Dumd  ina  barbaroos  country,  held  ina  state  of  cmd  bondage 
by  a  drunken  woman  and  her  cunnincr  sancrninaiy  astrriogras, 
whose  craft  the  miasiananes  endanirereil ;— that  the  estahfahed 
idolatry  is  of  that  diabolioal  kind  wliich  turns  the  heart  of  ho- 
manity  into  stone : — that  the  people  had  suffered  the  moat  grier* 
ous  wrongs  finm  professing  Christians,  who.  to  adopt  the  words 
ef  a  Fn»K^  author,  ^  have  harvUr  ever  visited  this  island  but  to 
iU-treat  the  natives*  and  to  exact  forced  services  firom  thcB ;  to 
«SLCile  and  Ibm^nt  ijuam^  among^  them^  iVir  the  purpose  of 
chftsing  the  4i«y9  that  were  taken  on  both  sides  in  the 
wara:  m  a  word«  they  hav«  kft  no  other  marks  of  their  hebi^ 
tlM««  bat  the  edkcb^  of  their  cupidity.**  Christian  mgwinna  in 
Madagacar«  tooy  have  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  its  mien 
with  iasidiotts  attempts  to  destivw  its  independence,  and  attndi 
it  ta  the  crown  of  Frmee  or  fln^rland :  while  the  poor  people 
belie^iid  that  their  chtkiren  w«n^  edncated  oohr  to  be  invaded 
into  4laveiy«  and  thai  the  mksionaries  w>?re  only  so  many  ~ 
critical  kidBap^^erft^  These  apt^cvhensions  enlisted  tke 
powerful  «&  w^  as  the  moc^  bunsKtetss  passioas  in  iha  deadhr 
wvMrk  ^^  MnecntiiMU 

Bat  wwen  ^k«  come  lo  Mi>itv^2  w^  nrti  ibe  rietnxe  cotnnleicly 
n^vxersed.     Tu»  ki  t»ii  beit^ttjs  to  an  ancient  king-ioaa  which 
«n/7'^  a  ■Liuenia;2m  W  ci^xaxMiiMu  ovier  wluc^  the  *^  kaly  C 
tbc^ir  ax^  apostUic  C£mrv:ijr  hjts  nei^rtavsd  wiih  tbwlam 
£Kitk»ii^  tbe  rniiKk  vc  tie  f^vi?  aKer  i^ 
Wag  a^  ihe  naaosut  ii:::s(£rasxc:>  vtc^  its  swii.    Pcgt^^pal  had 
saiimd  n»  wrMftfs  frvan  H^^ci&^i.  b<£t.  ^>«  ttie 
chsM:  t;^  ker  sbs  n  siiuLrji  jl>  aK>i  rowvrtcl  p 

r^  ii^  «MrT^  ^^^^^^  be«M2  frjaa  :b 


.■* 


bt  «t  tkegr  iio^xa : — ja^i  ^  Kwt  > 
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o£  tHeir  persons,  property,  and  homes,  liad  remained  inviolslts'/ 

But  no  barriers,  however  sacred,  can  restxain  the  fiiry  of  fcigoitn^j* 

when  once  an  intolerant  priesthood  has  influenced  the  ikUdtitud^ 

with  its  own  rancour  against  truth  and  fireedam« '  Itiis  pdnlUP 

to  reflect  that  human  nature,  under  a  vaunted  civilizaftidn-  and '^ 

nominal  Christianity,  should  be  found  acting  a  paort/ag  bas^  dnd^ 

cruel  as  under  the  worst  forms  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  i  It  ik^ 

by  comparisons  such  as  these  that  we  learn  what  rdaV  prOgresiv 

mankind  has  made — ^not  in  the  hollow  ceremoniak,  ftilsei^fiti^ 

ments  and  tinsel  ^nbellishnients  of  life,  but  in  thdse  S0H4  vivM 

tues  which  live  in  the  heart  of  society,  developing  theeiselve^ 

more  and  more  in  outward  ameliorations,  and  giving  us  daily> 

assurances  of  perpetual  renovation.    We  also^  learn  whethisr  ^ihe 

Church"  which  prevails  in  any  country  is  the  genuine' spouse >of 

Christ — or  that  mystic  woman  described  in  prophecy,'  whoS.^ 

iavonrite  beverage  has  been  the  blood  of  the  saint^  and  -w^d 

has  rivalled  in   her  cruel  abominations   the  i&oM  degilade^ 

Paganism.  •  •/•  ^"'i 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  our  readers  with  any  accntiftit'^ 

the  early  labours  of  Dr.  Kalley  in  Madeira.    With  these  \cabk% 

of  them  are  familiar.    We  shall  confine  our  attention  lo' tile 

erents  recorded  in  the  pamphlet  of  Captain  Tate,  just  published,^ 

events  which  happened  in  August  last.    Barely  has  mtionpt^ 

sented  a  story  more  picturesque,  or  one  invested  with  itlore  ^^b^ 

mantio  interest.    And  yet  it  is  a  simple  narrative  of  Unquestkytj-^ 

able  facts,  related  with  a  pardonable  warmth  of  feeling.     .  *  <  l^ 

Whm  Dr.  Kalley  arrived  in  Madeira  in  1888,  befouttd  Sftt 

moss  of  the  people  in  a  state  of  the  most  lamentable  igndrafirA^ei 

The  Bible,  mdeed,  had  been  translated  into  the  native Isltlgti^gi^ 

by  a  Boman  priest,  and  had  received  the  sanction  of  die  '^iieyii 

and  the  archbishop,  and  a  few  volumes  had  reaeh<^d^'Mad^ii^9l 

for  the  use  of  the  priests.    But  to  the  people  it  was  Vi  s^aM  bddkS 

Many  were  unaware  of  its  existence,  and  were  totally 'ignortitff 

of  the  gospel  history.    Through  the  mbours  of  Dr.  Kalley/  'l^W- 

ever,  schools  were  established,  and  hundreds  beckhJe  inteH^dtil 

neaders  of  the  Bible.    This  roused  the  enmity  of  the  priests,:  afifd 

the- law  became  the  ready  instrument  of  their  vengeantel''   "    ^* ' 

The  constitutional  charter  of  Portugal  expi^essly  d^cAiir^j  tb^i 

^^  no  one  shall  be  prosecuted  on  account  of  his  r^\^ak\  ^^m\i^ 

he  respect  that  of  the  state."    But  notwithstanding  tife  ch&ti^i^ 

Dr.  Kalley  fwhen  illegally  imprisoned  in  1843,)  wks  'detti^d 

bail,  on  the  plea  that  the  oflence  laid  to  his  chaij^,  libei^'t)]^ 

h^?esy  and  apostasy,  was  punishable  with  dtdth:    Aiid'  Marid 

Joaquina  was  actually  condemned  to  deaih  tfor  blaspfaeih|fi 

lieresy,  and  apostasy,  on  the  M  of  May,  1844;   ''  Thk  W^mt 

court  at  Lisbon  commuted  the  sentence  tatbr^  tnoilths'^ilnplri^^ 


Bb^£t ;  L^it,  mhjie  it  did  so,  il  confinned  the  judgment  of  the 
M.'WrX  aj-Jit,  and  krft  it  to  be  iBterred  that  if  she  had  been  foond 
fu^zj  €d  **  heresT  ami  a^KtftasVy''  as  well  as  of  hia^pken^y^  wiuck 
waa  the  crime  pnnred  arrainst  her,  she  would  have  been  sntiject 
V>  deaih  br  the  law.  This  faithful  woman  soffered  23  montha* 
iinprtwanieiit  altogether,  for  denving  the  doctrine  of  transab- 
K^ntfatirjO. 

Hefe  is  a  scene  worthy  of  Madai;ascar : — 

"  The  jcige  azid  public  prosecutor,  with  a  notary  and  about  60 
uAAJ^din  proceeded  at  m;iht  to  the  Lombo  das  FavaSw  The  houses  of 
the  schoUn,  chi^j  Bible  readers,  were  broken  open — 30  men  and 
women  were  taken  prigoners — most  of  them  were  bound — manj  of 
u«em  were  beatfn,  and  some  of  them  rerj  seven^jF — and  tkeir  imtiaoa 
wcx»  girea  np  m  be  sacked  bj  the  soUieffs,  who  eommitted  the 
miM  Lovribie  atrocities  With  scareel j  any  clothes  on  (tor  thej  hM/L 
beacB  fnKMed  ham,  their  beds  bj  the  soldiers)  22  of  them  were  confejed 
%o  Fci-tLal  in  a  Portuguese  frigate  and  there  committed  to  prison.  In 
prieoc  tb&T  vere  denied  the  liberty  to  read  the  word  of  God  ;  and  the 
KjiktA  1*2^1  cot  been  performed  in  it  for  years;  it  was  now  fimnd  uaefid 
ifjt  a  iL.caas  of  persecution,  and  they  weie  dn¥en  to  mass  at  the  poini 
of  the  baTonet."  •  •  .  Afier  twenty  months'  confinement,  daring 
wLich  they  were  supported  by  English  generosity,  tbey  were  honour- 
ably acquitted  of  every  chaiye.  Still  they  were  remanded  to  prison  till 
they  could  pay  the  gau>l  fees.  Their  liberation  excited  the  fmy  of  the 
mob,  who  committed  great  ricdence  on  Protestants  while  attmdii^g 
a  proeeanon  of  the  Host.  One  man,  the  frther  of  five  or  six  cfaildreni 
was  qoielly  going  home  when  he  was  cruelly  attacked  and  knocked 
down.  ^  His  ann  was  broken  by  the  first  blow — fimr  wonndb  on  the 
bead  bad  bare  the  bone—his  nose  was  neariy  kii^5?VH  oS,  and  the 
very  wouien  bit  km  as  he  lay  on  the  groond ;  one  of  them  afl  bni  tear- 
ing a  piece  from  his  cheek  with  her  leeth  :" — T«i/«,  pp.  4,  ^,  6* 

Same  of  the  English  merchanta  had  latdy  taken  to  fiurmin^ 
and  had  porchaaed  laige  tracts  ot  land  in  the  mountains,  wbich 
they  caltivated,  and  on  which  they  Indlt  beaotifbl  villas.  Tlds 
exoted  die  mivy  rfthe  Portuguese  gmtrv,  and  their  sdfish  pas- 
sions and  interests  chimed  in  with  sacerdotal  bigotry.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cons|Mracy  to  get  as  many  of  the  Englisli  as  possible 
firofu  the  island,  beginning  with  Dr.  Kalley  and  his  most  pro- 
minent friends.  Cone^  Telles,  a  dignitaiy  of  the  Chnicn  of 
Bome,  and  a  Jesuit  educated  in  En^andywas  the  first  to  ex- 
cite the  mob  to  actimi  violence. 

''This  be  £d  on  the  2d  of  August  1S46,  on  the  occasion  of  Mis 
Bnthefffad  giving  penniancm  to  a  Porta^Mse  gentkaum  to  meet  a  few 
friends  in  the  Qimita  das  Angostias,  wludi  she  was  oecopyii^  with 
her  nsten  as  a  summer  residenos.  The  ol^ject  of  the  meeting  was 
prayer,  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  the  perusal  of  a  letter  from  a 
common  friend  in  En^^d.    On  Senhor  Armnio  reaching  the  outer 
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gate  of  ihe  grounds,  he  met  Conego  Teller  and  a  yonnger  priest  in 
oaaonieak,  with  a  mob  of  people.    The  canon  stood  in  his  way,  and 
Ibnist  an  image  in  his  faae,  bidding  him  to  ^  iuss  it,'  and  '  adore  his 
Cjod.'     They  then  called  him  ^heretic,   apostate,    renegade,'  and 
knocked  off  his  hat)  by  gestures  and  actions  urging  on  the  mob  to  yior 
lence.    That  night  Miss  Kutherford's  bouse  was  be«figed  by  a  df  upkan 
mob.     They  entered  the  grounds,  and  on  admission  beii^g  xefusedp 
began  to  smash  the  doors.     The  besieged  party,   (Portuguese  who 
came  for  religious  instruction,)  consisted  almost  exclusively  of  women, 
quiet  and  inoffensive.     Miss  Rutherford  mildly  remonstrated  with  the 
Catholics  while  they  were  breaking  her  windows.     One  of  the  mob 
cried  aloud,  *you  had  better  retire,  or  1*11  kill  you.'    Miss  Rutherford 
sprang  back,  and  a  huge  stone  fell  upon  the  spot  which  she  had  oc- 
cupied but  the  moment  before.    Each  crash  seemed  like  an  electric 
shock,  pervading  every  nerve.    Meantime  the  natives  in  the  house 
were  eoncealed  as  carefully  as  possible.     At  last  the  door  gave 
way;  but  the  cowardly  ruffians  were  afraid  to  enter  in  the  dark; 
they  compelled  little  boys  to  carry  lights  in  their  front,     lliey 
found  their  victims,  and  were  beginning  to  kill  them,  when  the 
police  entered.    Two  of  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  in  the  very  act 
of  intended  murder ;  but  in  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  they  were  set  at 
liberty  by  the  authorities,  who  connived  at  these  outrages,  if  they  did 
not  plan  them.    These  acts  terminated  not  (m  the  2d  of  August, 
but  continued  from  day  to  day.     Two  British  residents'  houses  were 
broken  open,  and  one  of  them  plundered.     One  British  family  was 
driven  from  the  island  at  a  moment's  notice.     Another  British  subject's 
house  was  openly  attacked.     The  British  consul  was  Insulted  in  tiie 
public  streets,  and  the  very  consulate  invaded  by  a  crowd  of  ruffians. 
Three  British  families  were  obliged  to  seek  personal  safety  on  board  a 
British  ship.     One  British  lady,  having  sought  refuge  afloat,  died  in 
the  bay,  hurried  through  their  violence  to  the  grave,  and  others  were 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  dissolution.     Hundreds  of  Portuguese 
Protestants  were  driven  from  their  homes,  their  houses  broken  into 
and  plundered,  and  themselves  hunted  down,  each  as  David  of  old, 
like  a  partridge  on  the  mountains.     One,  at  last,  was  barbarously 
murdered,   while  act  succeeded  act  of  such  outrageous  cruelty,  as 
would  make  the  ears  of  English  Christians  to  tingle.     Such,  I  may 
add,  were  some  of  the  consequences,  directly  arising  from  the  breach 
of  the  peace  by  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Funchal,  Caflps 
Telles  de  Menezes,  a  dignitary  of  the  Church  of  Rome."* 

Why,  the  very  thought  of  such  barbarous  outrages  would 
have  shocked  the  idol-keepers  of  Madagascar ! — ^We  do  not  read 
of  their  heading  mobs,  and  exciting  them  to  breaches  of  the 
peace  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  not  a  single  offence  of  the  kind  was 
committed  against  the  Europeans  in  that  island  when  the  storm 
of  persecution  raged  most  fiercely.    A  conspiracy  was  got  up 

«  Condensed  from  Tat€,  pp.  13,  21. 


conspiracy  in  wfiich  tluure  is.  little.  Qr  oo  8fiteiD|>(;  ^t.aontiiialineiift) 
to  expd  JDr.  Kalley  forcibly  &om  t^e  island*  The  |[}aj^and  JiQan 
were  appointi^,  and  a  simial  agreed  oa  when  tbe.ptltack  isbeuMb 
be  maae  on  his  houao.  The  aothorities  were  injfonUi^  oCi  thjd^ 
and  protection  was  demanded.  An  insuJHeienl  and*  trBftchemmsi 
force,  discovered  to  be  in  league  with  the  vwhy  w«s  plae^iibouti 
the  residence.  The  Doctor  wisely  deemed  it  un^e  to  t9u$t 
them ;  hoy  therefore,  ^'  disguised  hdinself  cia  b^rriedl^  as  pqsaibH* 
in  the  country  dress  of  a  pe^isant^  and  steaUhily  and  ^hti^ 
withdrew.  ,  .  .  What  a  pppctacle  was  bere»p]}esentedin4^^ 
the  best  and  kindest  friend  tha^  over  vi^itfd  M^dei^  he  li»i^ 
had  spept  eieht  long  years  in  active,  eidsrtioi^.  to  be^i^  r^i^ 
people,  who  had  been  by  aught  and  by  di^  mini^teiring  to  ttmt. 
wants,  at  tlie  bedside  of  their  sick  and  their  dyingi  .atdi.liad' 
be^  th^  means^  under  Providence,  of  rentoring  tihouMnd^lof 
them  to  health  and  strength,  he  was  now,.  ^  dead  of  J^iifi^ 
leaving  his  home  and  fleeing  for  his  life  !  The  stars  were  shin- 
ing in  oeattty  above,  thte  ilioimtafils  rising  In  noble*  grtiiifl'^tit  on 
his  right,  rich=  vinevards  lay  before  fiim,  and  onliis  teiftj'iitP 
pearea,  over  the  city,  the  calm,  placid,  sflverv  bc^jan^'  Tllq 
winds  were  hushed.  It  was  the  Lord's  day-pioming.  '  Ifo  soun^ 
brojce  the  sacred  stillness  of  that  hour.*^  What  a  contjip^^t;  wjtj^ 
the  tempest  which  tlie  demons  of  superstition  andp^jr^QUtic^ 
had  raised  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  that  deluded  pi^pje  !t  .,  ,  .,.. . 
,V\rith  difficulty  Dr.  Kalley  escaped  toa  phiK:eof  .saMyy  wWfo^ 
his  friends  anxiously  awaited  his  arrival^  and  wbeceh^  coald  an^> 
what  waa  done  at  nis  readence.  >  We  shall  let  esxi*  aoidu^  tdL 
tlie  rest ;  only,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  omit  unnecessary  rwovds» 

^'It'Sras  a  glorious  Sabbath  moriiing.  Th&  scm  bad  H^^,  and  iraa 
sbtoiibg  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light ;  tbie  sky  wlas  doudless,'  th^  4aiW 
lovely,  everf  vinevard  around  us  benig  olJstered  trit^  grti^^iksattet^ 
ed  by  a  fasaveiily  friend*  :  But  furiima  men' were  gatberiiig  from  •  llMe^ 
vineyards  to  perpetrate,  in  tlie  name  of  ihatGai^  outibiige^  cmeltyv 
and,  it  might  be,  murder !  The  only  subject  of  conversation  in  the 
streets  seemed  to  be  the  intended  proceedings  of  the  day ;  'and  Mrs. 
Kalley,  vthDa  escaping  in  diaguiae,-  onerbeard  pertnna  eaj-t^^Thbse 
who  are  in.^^  house  would  io^day  be  sure  cif  flaltationl!".  .  ,.-    ^ 

JBleven  o'clock  struck.  .  Then  was  heard  a<  rpok^  llis^^g 
through  the  air.  A  little  p^^e,  ajud  ^  second  &Uqw^d,and  ;tff|^\ 
began  a  Kum  of  human  voices,  which. soon. ^se  i^io  wil^  «b|UL^^ 
1^  ocean's  billows  in  their  angriest*  n^(;M)d.  It  ,soui^ed  ^i^f^^^' 
aufl  nearer-  Another  momei^t  apd  a  dense  massiof  hutUiap  betf)ffl 
emer£^  fi*om  among  the  trees^  and  i^e^e  seen  sv|rr^qndjiAg,t^ 
heuse,    Therie  was  one  wild  jciar,i  and ,  thw  M^m^*    T^W  J?3ft^ 
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iBrebted^  arid  ft  fkiiit  hoJL>e  arose  that  the  soldiers  wonld  do  their 
ititfr  But  no;  tbe-  silence  was  again  broken,  the  people  were 
n^t'ttibfakidny  tb^  approval  of  the  authorities  was  indeed  real,  and 
lh^  wWk  of  the  instigator  of  the  riots,  who  had  himself  enjoyed 
ths-thliriiablcf  adrice  and  the  medicine^  of  Dr.  Kalley,  was  com- 
laeiK^d  in  earnest*'  Sledge-hammers  and  clubs  were  soon  in  re^ 
^uiskion;  the  ruffians  worked  hard,  and  the  door  was  forced. 
A'ttfemendoos  yell  arose;  then  disappointment  and  confusion. 
Ti^y  had  expected  that  tihe  Doctor  would  be  dragged  out  to  sa- 
te^ theii*  Intoriated  passions.  But  he  was  not  found !  DuHn^ 
aH  this  tiiti^  liie  Goremor  and  the  Pohce  Magistrate  w^re  pre« 
i^istit,  wtth  a  guurd  of  soldiers ;  and  there  they  remained,  more  sA 
a  gcishtd  %o  See  the  work  toell  done  than  anything  else.  Guns,  b^ 
d^j  w^re  heard  in  the  distance,  but  it  was  at  the  festival  of 
*»^  Ouit  Lady.*^ 

^  Letth^  foBowirig  be  compared  with  the  treatment  of  the  mis- 
aiikuuy  books  by  the  barbarous^  idoTatrous  Malagasy  : — 

, .  '*  piaappointed  of  human  sacriiSoeay  the  ruffians  seized  upon  the 
Do^tor'a  valuable  library,  manuscripts,  and  other  papers,  and  those 
wj^ijph  were  not  reservedfor  their  priestly  employers,  {\XiQ  private  jour- 
nal of  Dr^  Kallcy  was  afterwards  found  in  the  possession  of  the  canon 
Telies !)  were,  amidst  fiendish  yells  of  delight,  cast  into  the  road  in 
front  of  the  house,  thrashed  with  clubs,  and  afterwards  burnt.  Hie 
SticfrM  Scriptures  were  the  objects  of  especial  hatred,  and  were  aA 
consigned,  without  reserve,  to  the  clubs  and  to  the  Dames,  ^^e 
wlfi^  eeUai'  "iras  entered  and  the  butigs  of  the  casks  started.  They 
did  as' they  pleated^  uorestiisuned,'  in  the  very  presence  of  the  Gover- 
li^  Polke  Magislmtd^  British' Consul,  and  a  guard  of  soMiers.^'-^ 
riifa^.pp.4d,5i. 

^ .  ^Hiere  being  no  authoitity  in  Madeira  able-  or  willing  to  protect 
Pi;,  Kalle^'a  Ufe,  he  was  obliged  to  consult  his  safety  by  quoting 
tbei  ialand  M^^disgni^e.  The  incidents  of  this  escape  are  quite  hh 
SMntie.^  4ideedy  a  romance  writer  cocdd  scarcely  imaguie  them^ 
finrlheiwonld  be  gtaided  by  the  maxim  of  the  poet — 

'l^fXj^i  mien  8uspe<?t  your  tale  untrue,  keep  probability/  in  view."    . 

•  djtiWa»reaolved  that  die  Doctor  should  be  disguised  m/emsili 
aUirej  put  itito^tt  hammock,  and  (^^red  with  a  linen  sheet,  as 
invalid  ladies  are  when  being  carried  in  Madeira.  The  diffi- 
eiiltf  lloWWtid  to  procure  bearers  W  the  hammock.  Not  one 
^blild  b^  fotmd  t&i  a  considerable  time ;  all  ^ere  afraid,  or  had 
j^kiAkhi^  trij^d.  This  difBctilty  overcome,  was  succeeded  by 
sMMh^rj  N^t  a  i^ul  could  be  persuaded  to  let  Captain  Tate  a 
hbi^^h}ar''Wn  not'beihg'  available  at  the  time.  Each'onb 
dl^^  thtlt'the  henetical  Ehglishman  should  be  seen  c^  an  ani- 
nitfl  bftts.     Atfeit^li'tli^'Doctolrwiis  faWr'in  his  hammock, 
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and  borne  on  yeiy  reluctant  shoulders.  The  bearers  suspieioDsly 
itinttered^  '^  it  was  no  ladi/f  they  were  carrying."  Bat  his  faitfafiu 
companion;  the  author  of  Jthis  narrative^  handed  into  the  han^- 
mocK  a  bottle  of  eau-de-cologne,  ^'  which  he  carried  in  his  handy 
to  dispel  suspicion." 

'<  Three  several  times/'  says  Captain  Tate,  (who  can  say  of  these 
afiairs  quorum  magna  pars  fat)  *'  three  several  times  did  they  lay  down, 
and  as  often  were  they  induced  to  resume  their  burden,  each  time 
pressing  earnestly  to  know  whither  they  were  going.  This  was  a 
question  that  could  be  answered  only  at  the  risk  of  our  lives.  We 
were  now  fairly  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  and  expressions  were  more 
than  once  heard,  '  It  is  heJ  We  passed  the  convent  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  the  Consul's  servant  declared  he  could  not  go  a  step  farther,  and 
would  not  From  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's  another  bearer  was  procured, 
but  the  cry  had  just  been  raised — ^  there's  the  Consul's  servant ;  it 
must  be  Dr.  Kalley !'  We  hurried  past  the  Franciscan  chapel  and  on- 
ward to  the  beach,  while  the  cry  of '  Kalley,  Kalley*  was  carried  from 
street  to  street,  till  it  reached  the  British  Consulate.  Three  loud, 
fiekidish  cheers,  and  the  living  mass  swept  impetuously  towards  the 
pier^  diverted  from  the  siege  of  the  Consulate  to  the  fiu:  more  excit- 
ing search  for  the  Doctor's  person.  At  length  we  reached  the  pier, 
the  boat  was  in  readiness,  the  hammock  put  on  board,  and  we  were 
launched  upon  the  ocean.  I  turned  rounds  and  the  whole  beach  teem- 
ed with  living  beings.  What  a  change  had  a  moment  produced  I  But 
a  moaaent  eiuiier-~(later  1) — and  we  had  surely  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  of  the  mob.  We  were  now  out  of  danger — ^we  were  beyond  the 
murderers'  grasp." — TaUy  pp.  54,  55. 

To  the  shame  of  the  chivalry  of  the  19th  century  be  it  spoken-^ 
if  there  be  any  chivalry  in  the  19th  century — that  from  the  dattf 
of  the  outrage  on  the  2d,  to  their  embarkation  in  the  ship 
William,  on  tne  11th  of  August,  not  a  single  Portuguese  or  Bri- 
tish authority,  either  in  his  public  or  private  capacity,  visited 
the  Misses  Kntherford,  or  the  premises  so  disgracefully  otitn^ 
ed.  It  seems  there  were  Protestants,  so  called,  who  acted  a  very 
unworthy  part  on  this  occasion — Protestants  "who  supplied  ther 
Virgin  Mary  with  her  festal  clothes,  whose  barrels  of  oil  uIuHuned 
the  temples  of  idolatry.**  They  said  to  one  who  was  on  his  way  to 
succour  the  persecuted  Jadies,  "let  the  ladies  take*  care  of  them- 
selves." They  told  the  captain  of  a  British  ship  that  he  was  not 
bound  fo  recdve  the  refugees  on  board,  at  a  time  wheri  th^ii' 
Hves  were  threatened  on  shore.  But  one  of  them  received  frotti 
the  obtain  the  stem  reproof, — "But,  sit,  I  am  an  BiigBsh- 
man." 

The  conduct  of  the  Britisli  Consul,  a  Mr.  Stoddart,  was  the 
most  extraordinary  of  a^.  He  was  appealed  to  again  and  agaitt 
for  protection,  by  British  subjects,  but  in  vain.  Miss  Rnther- 
forcl,  Dr.  Kalley,  Mr.  Tate,  pointed  out  to  him  their  danger ; 
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8liowed  him  how  a  »rord  from  him,  the  least  show  of  firmness 
and  decision,  would  have  prevented  all  the  otitrages.  But  their 
i^monstrances  might  as  well  have  been  addressed  to  the  waves. 
He  "  hoped,"  and  "  trusted,"  and  "  felt  assured"  that  the  authori- 
ties would  do  their  duty  ;  and  when  the  outrages  had  been  com- 
mitted, when  British  property  Was  consumed  in  the  flames,  Bri- 
tish residences  entered  and  plundered  in  violation  of  treaty,  and 
British  subjects  were  obliged  to  fly  to  the  sea  for  their  lives,  still 
the  British  Consul,  their  appointed  protector,  "hoped,"  and 
"trusted,"  and  "felt  assured"  that  the  authorities  would  punish  the 
offenders.  The  Consul  was  forewarned  of  the  intenaed  attack 
on  Dr.  Kalley's  house,  and  immediately  on  receiving  notice  of 
it,  he  set  off"  for  his  country  house,  that  he  might  be  away  from 
the  scene  of  outrage !  His  pusillanimity  encouraged  the  mob 
to  besiege  the  consulate,  threatening  to  bum  it  to  the  ground. 
They  were  prevented  by  Captain  Chapman,  whose  presence 
effected  what  that  of  any  resolute  determined  man  in  uniform, 
and  this  in  apparent  authority,  would  have  done  before. 

"  The  British  Consul,  throughout  the  day,  appeared  in  a  sailor^s 
round  jacket !  The  Consular  uniform  did  not  suffer  the  mdignities  to 
which  the  person  of  the  Consul  was  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  flag,  too,  of  England,  instead  of  flying  triumphant  over  the  heads 
of  the  English,  lay  furled  in  the  lockers  of  the  Consulate  !  While 
iftst/Its  were  thus  accummulathig,  the  Consul  returned  from  Santa 
Luida,  and,  addressing  the  people,  assured  them  that  Dr.  Kalley  had 
embarked  in  the  steamer.  But  this  was  not  believed.  Farther  indig- 
nities must  be  borne  by  the  English.  The  representative  of  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  must  accompany  the  ringleaders  to  the  ship,  and 
gratify  the  rabble  by  ocular  demonstration.  A  nd  he  did  so.  Dr.  Kal- 
ley, in  order  to  save  those  dearest  to  him  from  being  burned  alive  in 
the  Consulate,  consented  to  this  indignity.  The  Doctor  showed  him- 
self, and  the  Consul  returned." — Tate,  p.  56. 

No  wonder  onr  author  should  indignantly  exclaim — ^^  English- 
men must  blush  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  when  tbey  see 
the  flag  of  Enfflasd  lowered  in  peace,  which  was  not  lowered  in 
war  ; — lowerea  to  the  rabble  of  Portugal,  which  was  not  lowered 
to  the  armies  of  France."  The  Portuguese  authorities  were  dis- 
missed fot  their  neglect  of  duty ;  but  we  believe  Mr.  Stoddart 
fftiil  lemtias  to  maintain  the  honour  of  the  British  name  in 
Madeira. 

The  native  Protestants  of  Madeira  were  the  chief  objects  of 
popular,  sacerdotal,  and  governmental  vengeance : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  manjr  houses  were  plundered  by  bands 
of  marauding  ruffians,  and  sixty  or  eighty  of  the  converts  were  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  homes  and  pass  the  night  in  the  mountains. 
Night  after  niglit  these  bands  continued  to  repeat  their  desolating 
work )  fmd  in  greater  and  greater  numbers  were  the  believers  driven 
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from  their  houses : — till,  on  the  Sunday,  many  hundreds  of  Portuguese 
subjects,  obnoxious  to  the  priests  only  on  account  of  their  adherence 
to  Gospel  truth,  had  fled  for  their  lives.  The  mob  had  broken  open 
their  doors^  and  destroyed  their  'windows,  furniture,  and  other  pro- 
perty ;  trampling  under  foot  the  grapes  and  com  of  those  who  possessed 
vineyards  and  gardens.  When  the  work  of  destruction  was  done  in 
the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  ruthless  persecutors  followed  the 
scattered  flock  to  the  mountains,  hunting  them  down  like  beasts  of 
prey.  Those  that  loved  Christ  were  hated  by  man.  For  them  there 
was  no  security — ^no  law. — TaU^  p.  67. 

But  they  found  a  refiigo  in  a  British  vessel — the  "  William 
of  Glasgow." 

"  It  was  most  affecting  to  see  the  tear  of  joy,  the  look  of  gratitude 
that  beamed  in  the  face  of  each  poor  sufferer,  as  he  first  set  foot  upon 
an  £nglish  deck,  and  once  more  breathed  the  air  of  freedom  and  of 
liberty.  It  rejoiced  the  heart  to  see  the  tear  of  gladness — to  hear  the 
prayer  of  intercession  for  their  enemies,  and  the  hymns  of  praise  and 
gratitude  from  night  to  night,  as  their  numbers  increased,  and  they 
now  flocked  in  crowds  to  seek  amongst  strangers  that  shelter  which 
their  countrymen  refused  them.  Old  and  young,  strong  and  infirm, 
girls,  and  women  with  children  at  their  breasts — all  hurried  to  the 
'William,'  knowing  that  here  were  hearts  beating  with  tender  affection 
for  Christ's  suffering  flock."— P.  71. 

How  much  more  just  and  humane  are  the  Catholic  priests  of 
Portugal,  than  the  idol-keepers  and  astrologers  of  Madagascar  % 
And  as  to  the  Christian  converts  in  the  two  islands,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  remark  the  wonderful  similarity  of  their  feelings  under 
persecution — how  meekly  they  endure  suffering,  and  now  they 
rejoice  even  in  tribulation — ^how  intensely  they  love  one  another* 
Thus  in  every  clime,  on  men  of  every  race  and  colour,  the  genu- 
ine effects  of  the  Gospel  are  the  same. 

No  doubt  the  chief  men  of  Church  and  State  in  Madagascar 
greatly  rejoiced  when  they  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
disciples — when  the  enemies  of  the  national  gods  were  silenced. 
There  was  likewise  joy  in  Madeira  on  this  account.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Lisbon  visited  the  island,  not  to  impose  public  pen- 
ance on  the  rioters,  but  to  call  on  all  '^  the  faithful  to  sing  Te 
Deum  Laudamus  for  their  glorious  deeds."  He  published  a  pas- 
toral, in  which  he  said — ^^  It  might  be,  then,  for  such  reasons, 
that  the  Lord,  compassionating  your  troubled  situation,  conde- 
scended to  excite  and  direct,  hy  the  way  oi  moderation  and  charity, 
your  purified  religious  Zealand  uationalenergy!  and  by  an  extraor- 
dinary mode,  and  perhapsstrange  in  the  eyesof  the  world,  tosnatch 
from  the  midst  of  this  flock,  already  almost  torn  to  pieces,  tJiat  xcolf 
from  Scotland.  .  .  Blessed  be  the  (jod of  mercies  and  Father  of  all 
consolation,  who  thus  condescended  to  succour  and  console  us !" 
To  give  the  finishing  touch  to  this  strange  picture  of  Catholic 
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civilizatioit  1%  tlie  loth  century^  vre^most  mention  another  fact : . 
This  paibtonl  was  printed  as  a  tracts  and  ^^a  l^y  connecteii 
vnth'tliie  Chuf^hoflinglcmd  in  Madeira^  distributed  .copies  of  it 
as  prizes  to  the  most  deserving  diildren  in  the  schpoli  of  which 
she  and  others  of  our  countrywomen  have  die  snperintendeneo 
and  the  charge."-^ Tate,  p.  $5.  i       .... 

iSuch  are  tne  sympathies  and  tendencies  of  Puseyisml  It  ia 
in  such  a  place  as  Madeira^  and  not  yet  in  free  England,  that 
we  can  see  the  genuine  fruits  of  that  ^^steni.  • 

We  have  but  little  space  left  to  speak  of  Tahiti^  a  subjeict  in  i\h 
sdlf'so  l^ge  and  interesting  ;  but  something  mustbQ  said^  in  or- 
der to  finish,  however  imperfectly,  the  task  we  have  undertalceii. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wallis,  in  command  of 
the  ship  'Dolphin/  on  the  18th  of  June,  1767i^nd  one  of  liis 
officers  formally  took  possession  of  it  in  the  napie  of  George  III. 
The  Bridsh  Govetrnment  did  not  confirm  this  act ;  but  the  na-n 
tives  were  always  assured,  by  our  naval  commanders  who  touch- 
ed thei^,  that  England  would  be,  in  case  of  necessity,  their  friejidl 
and  pi'otector. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  having  been  established  in 
1795,  the  Directors  selected,  as  the*fii*st  scene  of  their  benevolent 
efforts,  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  and  others,  then  newly  discovered  lit 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Missionaries  were  received  Ivlth 
kmdness  and  good  wiU,  bat,  for  eighteen  years  of  ,tpil  and  sufljbpr- 
ingj  their  endeavours  to  convert  the  iieople  wer^  quite  nnavail-^ 
ing.  The  character  and  condition  of  tne  natives  at.  that  time  ar^ 
thhs  described  by  the  Missionaries,  and:  their  statements  ace  fully 
confirmed  by  other  authorities : — 

^'  \  Iluman  sacrifices  still  continue  to  be  fre^nently  offered,  and 
Potaare  is  parsuing  all  his  wicked  arts  to  render  his  god  propitious.} 
The  murder, of  infuits  is  still  coatinued,  which,. with  jbtftman  sacarificea 
and  diseases^  is  fast  depopulalang  Olahitej  The  ilumber  pf  inhabit- 
ants ealctilated  by  Mr.  Wilson,  ia  1797,  is.  now  redilQ^.^  Usb  ih<m 
on^4ia^.'  There  are  not  ei^t  thousand  inhabitants  on. the  Island/ 
It  iS'OGnjeciured  by  some  of  us,  that  they  do  not  exceed  five  thousand  ; 
and  if  Ga^Aain  Cook's  computation  of  two  hundred  thousand  (which, 
we.  v^  much  i»n$pect)  was  in  a^y  way  right^  what  an  awiul  carnage 
ha8,deathma40in  aiew  years!'  .       , 

^^  A'jCQrrect  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  character  ana  habiis^ 
of  the  Tahitians  at  that  time,  from  the  following  testimony  of  ai  writer ' 
who  h^d  spent  several  years  upon  the  ialand : —  t  ■ 

^  \  The  lower  classes  were  unmercifully  plundeiM  and  oppirassed  9 
dcimestic  happiness  was  unkuowni ;  the  fbrnaiesw^re  reduced  to  the 
greatest  debasement,  not  being  allowed  to  eat  of  the  same  food  aa  the 
mfdes,  but  obliged  to  subsist  on  inferior  kinds;  nor  were  they  allowed, 
onpain  of  death,  to  dress  it  at  the  same  fire,  or  deposit  it  in  the  sai^e 
ba^t.  The  woman  was  regarded  only  as  the  slate  of  the  other  sex.' 
<  The  islaiiders  generally/  he  affirms,  <  were  without  natural  affection^ 
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iiDplacablci  unmerciful,  filled  witb  wickedness,  covetousncss,  malici- 
ousness, envy,  malignity,  and  murder ;  and  under  the  domination  of 
these  propensities,  they  often  acted  more  like  fiends  than  human 
beings.  They  were  a  prey  to  every  vile  and  furious  passion  that  has 
ever  found  a  lodgment  in  the  human  bosom ;  and  we  have  only  to 
conceive  of  a  state  of  barbarous  society,  without  wholesome  laws,  and 
under  the  reckless  despotism  of  such  dispositions,  to  have  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  their  actual  state/  "* 

Captain  Gambler,  R.N.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Society,  thus  de- 
scribes the  change  effected  by  the  Mission : — "  Under  their  oym 
religion  the  sick  and  the  old  were  abandoned  to  their  fate,  and 
treated  as  objects  of  ridicule ;  but  now  the  children  are  seen  to 
bring  their  aged  parents  to  the  church,  that  they  may  partake 
of  the  pleasui'e  they  themselves  derive  from  the  explanation  of 
the  Bible.  A  great  many  can  read  and  write,  and  the  schools 
are  going  on  well.  •  •  •  I  had  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
Missionaries  before  I  came  to  Otaheite,  and,  after  making  great 
allowance  for  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  they  had  sent  home, 
there  remained  suihcient  to  lead  me  to  anticipate  they  had  done 
a  great  deal.  But  I  now  declare,  their  accounts  were  beyond 
measure  modest ;  and,  far  from  colouring  their  success,  they  had 
not  described  it  equal  to  what  I  found  it." 

Captain  Waldecrave,  R.N.,  and  Captain  Fitzroy,  bear  similar 
testimony.  The  Tatter  had  been  among  the  people  at  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  when  no  eye  was  upon  them,  except  that  of  a 
stranger  whom  they  might  never  see  again,  and  their  conduct 
was  just  as  correct,  and  their  devotion  as  sincere  as  in  the  low 
country  near  the  sea,  where  the  Missionaries  resided.  He  says, 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  astonished  to  find  such  orderly, 
civil,  cheerful,  and  happy  societies  as  they  there  found. 

"  I  for  one,"  says  he,  "  and  many  of  those  who  were  with  me,  had 
been  taught  to  believe,  that  a  morose,  sullen,  gloomy  disposition  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  amusements  which  there  prevailed. 
But  I  can  bear  the  most  solemn  testimony  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
Never  in  my  life  have  I  seen  a  happier  or  more  cheerful  people  than 
in  tho  inland  of  Otaheite.  While  there,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing those  who  had  lately  visited  the  neighbouring  islands,  to  many 
of  which  our  countrymen  have  not  yet  penetrated,  where  only  native 
Missionaries  have  been  sent,  what  was  the  state  of  those  islands? 
They  invariably  told  me,  that  similar  results  have  been  produced. 
To  almost  every  island  of  the  South  Seas  ships  may  now  go,  and 
their  crews  land,  without  fear  of  being  immediately  massacred  by  the 
natives.  But  this  is  invariably  the  case  where  the  Missionaries  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves." 

But  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  the  French  have  published  the 
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grossest  and  most  calnmniotis  falsehoods  with  astonishing  efiron- 
teiy,  it  is  well  to  have  the  testimony  of  their  own  countrymen, 
given  at  a  time  when  the  Polynesian  Mission  and  the  Protec- 
torate were  not  heard  of.  Admiral  Duperr^,  since  French 
Minister  of  Marine,  thus  speaks  of  his  visit  to  Tahiti : — 

"  When  Wallis,  Bougainville,  Cook,  and  Vancouver  touched  at 
this  idand,  they  were  boarded  by  a  great  number  of  canoes:  we 
were,  therefore,  very  much  surprised  to  see  none  approaching  us. 
We,  however,  soon  learned  the  reason — every  body  was  at  chapel. 

**'  The  next  day,  the  inhabitants  in  great  numbers  brought  us  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds.  The  Missionaries  assemble  the  whole  population, 
ooDsisting  of  7000  souls,  every  year  in  the  church  of  Papahoa.    .   .   . 

^^  The  state  of  the  Island  of  Tahiti  is  now  v^  diferent  from  what 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Cook.  The  Missionaries  of  the  Society  of  London 
have  entirely  changed  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhalntants.  Idola- 
try exists  no  longer ;  they  profess  generally  the  Christian  religion ;  the 
women  no  longer  coine  on  hoard  the  vessels,  and  th^  are  very  reserved 
on  all  occasions.  Their  marriages  are  celebrated  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  Europe,  and  the  King  confines  himself  to  one  wife.  The  women 
are  also  admitted  to  the  table  with  their  husbands.  The  infamous 
Society  of  the  Arreois  exist  no  longer ;  the  bloody  wars  in  which  the 
people  engaged,  and  human  sacrifices,  have  entirely  ceased  since  181 G. 
All  the  natives  can  read  and  write,  and  have  religious  books  trans- 
lated into  their  language,  printed  either  at  Tahiti,  Ulitea,  or  Eimeo. 
They  have  built  handsome  churches,  where  they  repair  twice  in  the 
week,  and  show  the  greatest  attention  to  the  discourses  of  the  preacher. 
It  16  common  to  see  numerous  individuals  take  notes  of  the  most 
interesting  passages  of  the  sermons  they  hear." 

Such  were  the  impressions  of  Frenchmen  on  beholding  the 
delightM  change  wrought  by  Protestantism  in  this  and  other 
idands  of  the  South  Seas,  However,  when  Jesuitism  enlisted 
the  vainglorious  nationality  of  France  in  its  crafty  and  ferocious 
propagandism,  they  learned  to  speak  a  different  language.  The 
"  Picpus  Society"  regarded  the  regenerated  communities  of  those 
islands,  as  Satan  regarded  the  condition  of  our  first  parents  in 
Paradise,  with  envy  and  hate.  These  feelings  generated  the 
diabolical  purpose  of  destruction.  This  purpose  breathes 
through  all  the  writings  of  those  missionaries  of  discord  and  an- 
archy, to  whom  the  Propaganda  committed  the  conversion  of 
Polynesia.  Their  war  was  not  with  heathenism  but  "  heresy." 
They  went  not  forth  to  destroy  idols ;  for  that  were  a  work  of 
supererogation.  They  saw,  indeed,  a  legion  of  demons  in  the 
South  Seas ;  but  they  were  all "  Methodists  J'  They  said  to  them- 
selves— ^^  These  English  Protestants  are  exulting  in  these  peace- 
ful and  fruitfiil  fields  of  Christian  civilization,  which  seem  to  rise 
up  in  smiling  beauty  in  the  far  distant  ocean  to  attest  the  truth 
01  Protestantism,  and  to  challenge  Catholicism  to  produce  similar 
results  b^  its  missionary  labours.    We  cannot  answer  this  chal« 
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lenge ;  but  we  can  deprive  the  heretics  of  their  boast.  We  will 
lay  those  regions  desolate.  We  will  destroy  the  work  of  their 
hands;  and  Tahiti,  especially,  the  garden  of  Polynesia,  we  will 
convert  into  a  desert  I 

To  effect  this  object,  they  spared  no  falsehood ;  they  shrunk 
from  no  villany,  from  no  atrocity  I  They  disguised  themselves  as 
mechanic^  smuggled  themselves  into  Tahiti,  contrary  to  a  well- 
known  law — resisted  the  authorities,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make 
out  a  Casus  Belli — a  pretence  for  invokuig  the  sword  of  France. 
By  bribery  they  secured  for  their  tool  an  unprincipled  man,  the 
American  consul,  and  by  their  combined  intrigues  they  have 
accomplished  their  objects,  which  for  baseness  and  cruelty  have 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  fanaticism,  whether  heathen,  Maho- 
meaan,  or  even  Catholic. 

Apart  fix>m  the  secular  power — unaided  by  the  terror  of 
French  cannon,  the  best  instrument,  it  seems,  for  proclaiming 
their  Gospel, — their  attempts  at  converting  the  heathen  were 
contemptible  and  ridiculous,  more  like  the  tricks  of  a  mountebank 
than  the  honest  endeavours  of  Christian  men.  Here  is  the 
account  which  one  of  them  gives  of  the  argument  by  which  they 
convinced  the  natives : — 

*'  They  know  very  well  that  our  powers  and  our  mission  come  from 
God.  This  is  the  chain.  My  Lord  Etienne,  Bishop  Rouchouse,  has 
given  them  to  us ;  Pope  Gregory  gave  them  to  him ;  St  Peter  gave 
tiiem  to  that  great  Missionary,  and  Jesus  Christ  gave  them  to  Peter, 
of  whom  he  is  successor.  *  Then  your  power  comes  fi'om  God,'  said 
the  chief  of  Akamaru,  to  us.  '  When  a  missionary  comes  here,  I 
shall  ask  him  who  sent  him ;  if  he  says,  not  Gregory,  I  shall 
say,  ^'  Go  away,  you  are  not  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ."  I  shall 
ask  him  then,  "  To  whom  do  that  woman  and  those  children  belong  V* 
He  will  say,  ''  To  me."  '<  Very  well,  then,  go  about  your  business,  for 
you  are  not  a  missionary.  God  has  no  wife ;  Jesus  Christ  had  no 
wife ;  Tareta  (Caret)  has  no  wife ;  Jacava  (Lanel)  has  no  wife.  Ours 
are  from  St.  Peter^  and  you  are  only  a  common  man.'  "* 

By  such  reasoning  they  hoped  to  confound  the  '^  heretical  mis* 
sionaries,"  whose  ships,  they  say,  ^^  plough  the  sea  in  every 
direction."  Thev  complain  that  these  wicked  navigators  circu- 
late everywhere  books,  pamphlets,  and  joumids  filled  with  their 
false  doctrine.  To  the^  barbarous  methods  of  instruction  our 
spiritual  Quixotes  of  the  Propaganda  opposed  ^^  devotional  pic- 
tures." One  of  them  assures  us  that  Uie  people  came  '^  fifty 
leagues  to  admire  a  picture  in  vile  colours,  representing  the  birth 
of  our  Lord.  In  all  the  chapels  we  erect  we  shall  not  fail  to 
place  porti*aits  and  pictures." 

In  one  resource  tlie  French  missionaries  found  the  South  Sea 


*  WlLK«8,p.l3. 
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Islands  wofully  destitute.  They  had  no  guardian  angels! 
Demons  traversed  every  sea  and  hovered  round  every  lonely  isle, 
in  company  with  the  unhallowed  English  missionaries.  Was 
this  to  be  any  longer  borne  now  that  fathers  Caret,  Lanel, 
Murphy,  and  Chand^  had  visited  these  parts  I  Was  not  the  time 
fully  come  to  create  the  tutelary  powers  of  Catholicism,  and  place 
them  at  their  several  posts  ?  How  was  this  to  be  accomplisned  t 
What  were  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  these  celestitd  beings 
were  to  be  formed  ?  Stop  awhile,  and  you  shall  hear.  The  raw 
materials  were  infantSy  surreptitiously  baptized  in  the  article  of 
death !  Father  Chanel  says — "  I  have  nad  the  consolation  to 
administer,  in  secret^  the  sacrament  of  baptism  to  two  young 
Oceanians,  at  the  moment  of  death.  They  are  gone  to  heaven  to 
swell  the  number  of  the  protecting  angels  of  Wctllis  Island^  The 
modits  in  which  this  marvellous  opus  operatum  was  performed  is 
somewhat  curious.     It  is  this : — 

*'In  order,''  says  the  candid  priest,  "  to  avoid  any  difficulty  when 
I  wish  to  baptize  children,  even  under  the  eyes  of  their  mother,  this  is 
the  way  I  manage : — I  have  always  about  me  one  little  phial  of  scented 
water,  and  a  second  with  pure  water.  I  throw,  at  first,  some  drops  of 
scented  water  on  the  head  of  the  child,  under  pretence  of  giving  it 
ease,  and  while  the  pleased  mother  rubs  it  gently  over  with  her 
hand,  I  change  the  phial  and  pour  on  the  regenerating  water,  without 
her  having  any  suspicion  of  what  I  have  done."* 

The  morals  imported  into  Tahiti  by  the  French  civilizers,  and 
which  they  so  earnestly  enforced  by  their  own  example,  were 
certainly  very  different  from  those  inculcated  by  the  English. 
Papeete,  the  principal  port,  being  so  frequently  visited  by 
strangers,  abounded  in  women,  who,  in  despite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries,  retained  the  dissolute  manners  of  their  heathen 
state.  They  were,  however,  prevented  by  the  magistrates  from 
visiting  the  ships  as  formerly.  In  1839,  the  Artemise  was  in 
danger  of  being  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Tahiti,  and  was  obliged 
to  put  in  to  its  hospitable  harbour,  where  all  possible  kindness 
was  shown  to  the  crew,  who  quickly  spread  a  moral  contagiou 
among  the  natives. 

*'  The  beach,"  writes  M.  Reybeaud,  *'  presented  the  aspect  of  a  con- 
tinued holiday,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  missionaries.  After  the 
frigate  was  thrown  down,  the  whole  ship's  company,  officers,  and  men, 
were  either  lodged  with  the  natives,  or  in  a  temporary  encampment. 
The  initiation  of  this  French  colony^  to  a  Tahitian  life,  was  the  most 
easy  and  agreeable.  We  have  seen  how  the  men  managed,  and  what 
friends  they  found.  The  officers  were  not  less  fortunate.  The  island 
that  Bougainville  called  the  New  Cytherea^  did  not  belie  its  name* 
The  whole  of  Papeete  was  one  seraglio,  without  its  restraint." 

*  WaKX8|  p.  46«  ;, 
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Later,  in  1842,  in  immccliato  connexion  with  the  triamph  of 
the  Crucifix  in  Tahiti,  we  have  the  record  of  a  similar  scene 
from  an  officer  of  tlie  Reine  Blanchej  written  at  aea,  on  the  10th 
of  October : — 

^<  The  severitj  of  the  English  missionaries  is  sometimes  rery  inop- 
portune,  and  thej  were  certainly  the  cause  of  our  receivuig  the  visits 
of  the  women.  The  admiral  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  receiTe 
them  on  hoard,  if  the  missionaries  had  not  ridiculousLy  opposed  it. 
The  officers  who  landed  the  day  afttr  our  arrival,  had  brought  back 
with  them  three  or  four  women,  to  show  them  the  vessel  and  gratify 
them  with  music.  In  the  evening,  the  officers  invited  them  to  dinner ; 
and  only  sent  them  back,  when  they  expressed  a  wish  to  that  purpose, 
which  was  at  a  late  hour.  The  missionaries  having  learnt  this,  wish- 
ed to  impose  a  fine  upon  the  women  for  having  gone  to  see  the  ship . 
On  the  news  of  this,  there  were  great  rumours  on  board  the  frigate. 
The  circumstances  were  reported  to  the  admiral,  who  ordered  the  na- 
tive women  to  be  allowed  to  come  on  board,  whenever  they  pleased, 
lu  the  evening  more  than  a  hundred  women  came  on  board.  They 
were  in  the  officers'  room,  in  the  chamber  of  the  midshipmen — ^they 
were  everywhere.  From  that  day  a  crowd  of  these  belles  came  every 
afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  to  hear  the  music  At  dinner  time, 
the  officers  and  midshipmen  invited  them  gallantly  to  their  table; 
and  the  repasts,  which  were  very  gay,  were  prolonged  sufficiently 
late  at  night,  90  that  fear  might  keep  on  hoard  those  of  the  yxmien  who 
were  afrcad  to  sail  home  hy  the  doubtful  light  of  the  store* 

<'  It  was  to  the  admiral,  commanding  in  chief  in  the  Pacific^  who  not 
only  authorized  these  most  scandalous  orgies,  so  degrading  to  his  own  na- 
tion, but  openly  and  purposely  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Tahiti — ^laws 
essential  to  its  safety,  and  having  no  political  character ;  it  was  to  this 
officer  that  the  Romish  priests  looked  for  the  support  of  their  religion ; 
at  the  very  moment,  too,  that  he  sanctioned  and  shared  the  most  ap- 
palling vice,  on  purpose  to  spite  and  insult  English  Protestants! 
This  'grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,'  was  come  to  Tahiti  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  France,  and  to  establish  order,  honour,  the 
reign  of  the  laws,  and  the  faith  of  treaties  P — WUkee^  pp.  123,  124. 

It  was  by  these  means  the  grand  civilizers  tried  to  free  the 
people  fix>m  the  "  dreadful  tyranny  of  the  missionaries,  under 
which  they  groaned."  On  the  catastrophe  brought  about  by  the 
unparalleied  villany  of  the  French  agents,  we  need  not  dwell. 
The  Government  of  that  great  nation,  issuing  its  orders  from  the 
vaunted  metropolis  of  civilization,  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
the  lying  statements  of  those  vile  adventurers,  and  allowed  its 
power  to  be  used  to  trample  down  all  law  and  all  right,  JBut  it 
IS  most  lamentable  to  think  that  the  French  Minister  should  be 
able  to  say  that  the  Government  of  England  had  no  objection  to 
their  Tahitian  Protectorate !  It  used  to  be  the  glory  of  Britain 
to  shield  the  bleeding  victims  of  persecution — ^to  shelter  the  op- 
pressed in  every  land.    But,  by  a  singular  fatality,  its  mercifid 
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interposition  was,  in  these  three  islands,  hoped  for  in  va!n,  Wheu 
tafifis  and  boundaries  are  in  question,  it  can  speak  with  a  voioo 
that  commands  attention ;  but,  if  nothing  dearor  than  religion 
and  liberty  be  at  stake — if  it  be  only  a  small  hand  of  British  sub* 
jccts,  toiling  for  the  good  of  mankind,  in  a  distant  island,  who 
arc  exposed  to  persecution,  plunder,  and  slaughter — ^then  the 
greatest  possible  care  must  be  taken  not  to  spei^  above  a  which 
per,  for  fear  of  disturbing  the  enteinte  cordiale  I 

Poor  Queen  Fomare,  harassed  beyond  endurance,  at  last 
yielded  to  terror ; — ^^  The  night  was  passed  in  sobs  and  tears. 
Towards  morning  her  sufferings  increased ;  and,  at  length,  she 
signed  the  fatal  oocument ;  then,  bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears, 
she  took  her  eldest  son,  aged  six  years,  in  her  arms,  and  exclaimed 
^  My  child,  I  have  signed  away  thy  birthright.*  After  another 
hour  of  indescribable  pangs,  she  was  delivered  of  her  fourth  child. 
In  fact,  by  protection  she  was  dethroned.  Thouch  the  French 
left  her  an  empty  title  of  Queen  of  the  Interior,  Moerenhont,  the 
royal  commissioner  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  king  of  Tahiti." 

Wheu  tliis  monstrous  iniauity  was  finished,  there  was  great 
rejoicmg  among  the  gallant  i  rench,  and  the  mests  lifted  up  their 
hands  in  thanksgiving  to  ^^  eur  Lady  of  the  Faith.^ 

*^  As  at  the  Gambicr  Islands,  before  the  obscene  indulgences  on 
board  the  Astrolabe  and  Zelee^  and  as  at  Tahiti,  after  the  debauchery 
of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Artemise^  so  now,  religion^  was  made 
to  mingle  with  and  to  sanction  the  dissoluteness.  A  Romish  chapel 
was  opened  on  the  Sunday.  M.  Caret,  vicar-general,  officiated,  and 
the  band  from  the  Bexne  Blanche  accompanied  the  high  mass.  Yea, 
the  same  band  to  which  crowds  of  lost  women,  enticed  on  board  the 
ship  of  war  to  insult  the  Protestant  missionaries,  had  listened  day 
after  day,  they  saw  ranged  before  the  high  altar,  and  its  music  they 
heard  blending  with  the  chants  and  prayers  of  Romish  priests  I  The 
confederacy  was  in  its  glory — the  joyous  notes  with  which  it  cele- 
brated the  triumph  of  wrong,  and  the  installation  of  the  agents  of 
Picpus,  were  to  them  the  requiem  of  Protestant  heresy  and  Britbh 
influence  at  Tahiti." — WiUces,  p.  128. 

We  conclude  with  the  peroration  of  Mr.  Mark  Wilkes,  whose 
excellent  reflections  on  this  painftil  subject  are  expressed  with 
equal  force  and  beauty: — 

''  All  that  has  followed  the  French  Protectorate ;  the  acts  of  de« 
thronement  and  of  assumption  of  the  islands,  and  their  disavowal, 
when  too  late ;  the  tyranny  of  the  commissioner  and  governors ;  the 
forced  retirement  of  the  queen  on  board  a  British  ketch,  the  Basilisk; 
the  expulsion  of  the  British  consul ;  the  insulting  conduct  of  d*Aubigny 
and  Bruat,  towards  the  commander  of  Her  Majesty's  ship,  the  Cormo^ 
rant;  the  bombardings,  conflagrations,  and  slaughters,  ordered  and 
effiscted ;  the  dispersion  of  the  English  missionaries ;  the  ill-treatment 
of  several  captains  of  British  merchant  vessels ;  the  outrage  on  Lieu- 
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tenant  Hunt — ^all  these  facts,  of  which  the  history  and  the  sequel  are 
yet  to  come,  are  so  many  inevitable  consequences  of  the  long  laid 
plans  of  Romish  and  French  confederate  policy  for  the  possession  of 
Tahiti,  and  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  from  Oceania.  That  confe- 
deracy, its  origin,  character,  progress,  and  success,  it  was  the  design 
of  this  review  of  events  to  expose. 

^*  Whatever  may  have  been  thought  or  said  in  France,  of  this  suc- 
cess, the  news  from  the  Pacific  has  given  a  blow  to  the  moral  power 
of  the  government  of  that  country,  under  which  it  still  staggers,  and 
from  which,  instead  of  recovering  with  the  lapse  of  time,  it  is  doomed 
to  sink  lower  and  more  feeble,  till  reparation  shall  have  been  publicly 
and  honourably  made.  No  jubilations,  no  excuses,  no  denials ;  not 
even  the  apologies  or  collusiveness  of  other  governments,  can  stifle  or 
divert  the  public  conscience,  everywhere  enlightened  and  decided.  In 
the  midst  of  festivities  and  ovations,  however  apparently  cordial,  and 
however  splendid,  a  hand- writing  throws  a  lurid  light ;  and  the  words 
Tahiti  and  Pbotection,  unspoken,  but  not  unseen,  give  the  hue  of 
moral  death  to  the  brilliant  show. 

"  What  reparation  can  be  made  t  What  has  France,  or  its  sove- 
reign, rich  as  he  is  in  this  world's  wealth,  to  offer,  in  compensation 
for  the  evil  it  has  achieved,  the  social  misery  it  has  inflicted  on  an  un- 
offending people  ?  What  to  the  English  missionaries,  and  to  the  Chris- 
tian Society  which  sent  them  to  Tahiti,  and  sustained  them  during 
flfty  years,  by  its  sacrifices  and  its  prayers?  What  to  the  natives,  for 
their  loss  of  religions  peace,  moral  dignity,  domestic  comfort,  national 
prosperity  and  independence  ?  What  to  the  royal  family,  and  to  the 
sovereign,  for  insult,  deprivation,  expulsion  from  the  throne  and  the 
home  of  her  fathers  and  of  her  children ;  for  the  success  of  treason, 
the  murder  of  many  of  her  people,  and  the  inoculation  of  her  states 
with  the  corrosive  virus  of  deadly  and  infectious  vices  ?  What  to  the 
world,  for  the  perverting  example  of  political  profligacy ;  of  irreli- 
gious, anti-social,  contemptuous  violation  of  the  principles,  that  all 
states,  and  that  human  nature  ought  to  respect  and  maintain  ?  France 
has  nothing  to  offer,  that  can  compensate  to  any  of  these  for  any  por- 
tion of  the  evil  it  has  produced.  Refuse,  indeed,  the  sovereignty  of 
Tahiti,  but  keep  the  protectorate, — and  that,  because  the  same  ini- 
quitous power  may  be  exercised  under  a  more  convenient  form ! — Is 
this  to  give  compensation  for  the  past? — Even  were  France  to  give 
back  to  Pomare  her  full,  and  rightful,  and  unforfeited  independence ; 
to  withdraw,  at  once  and  for  ever,  from  her  soil,  the  wretched  agents 
who  have  polluted  it,  a  debt  would  remain  for  past  aggressions  and 
contamination,  that  the  nation,  '  great  and  powerful'  as  it  is,  were  it 
repentant  and  sincere,  could  never  discharge.  It  only  remains  for  it 
to  do,  and  for  others  to  require,  what  can  be  done ;  when  that  has 
been  done,  or,  at  least,  when  an  honest  desire  to  attempt  so  much,  has 
been  displayed,  then,  and  not  till  then,  can  France  expect  to  be  re- 
ceived to  the  fellowship  of  truly  civilized,  virtuous,  and  honourable 
sodety." 
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Abt.  VII. — 1.  A  Treadse  on  the  Inhalation  of  the  Vapour  of  Ether ^ 
^c.   By  J.  RoBixsoNy  Surgeon-Dentist,  &c.    London,  1847. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Inhalation  of  Sulphuric  Et/iery  in  Hie  Practice  of 
Midwifery.  By  J.  Y.  Simpson,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    Edinburgh,  1847. 

3.  The  Medical  Periodicals^,  passim. 

At  first  sight,  this  subject  may  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  strict  range 
of  our  Journal,  and  to  belong  rather  to  those  periodicals  which 
treat  exclusively  of  physic  and  surgery.  But  a  moment's  reflection 
makes  it  very  plain  now  this  is  a  matter  which  touches  all  members 
of  the  human  family  alike ;  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  patients 
are  more  interested  than  practitioners — the  laity  more  tnan  the 
profession — the  mass  more  than  the  medical  section  of  mankind. 
No  doubt,  it  is  a  boon  to  the  surgeon  to  know  that  he  can  achieve 
what  he  knows  to  be  essential  for  his  patient's  welfare,  without, 
at  the  same  time,  inflicting  on  him  an  instant's  pain.    He  will 
be  very  thankful  to  find  a  fellow-being  placid,  and  calm,  and 
motionless,  under  an  operation  which  used  to  cause  much  tor- 
ture, as  evinced  too  plainly  by  writhings,  and  shoutings,  and 
groans.     His  hand  is  all  the  steadier ;  his  head  all  the  more  cool 
and  collected ;  his  feelings  are  comparatively  untouched ;  and 
his  heart,  all  thankful,  is  incomparably  at  ease.    But  surely  the 
boon  is  gi*eater  far  to  the  victim — to  the  suffering  portion  of  hu- 
manity.    Injury  and  disease  often  reauire  operations  of  dread 
severity ;  fearful  in  themselves,  and  still  more  fearful  in  antici- 
pation.   In  war,  the  bravest  hearts,  who  cared  not  for  the  foe- 
man's  steel,  and  scarce  felt  the  wound  it  made,  have  yet  shrunk 
back  from  the  friendly  knife  which  in  kindness  had  to  follow.    In 
disease,  the  sternest  minds,  and  the  most  possessed,  have  looked 
death  steadily  in  the  face,  day  by  day,  week  by  week,  and  month 
by  month ;  they  have  reasoned  calmly  of  that  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  surely  carrying  them  onward  to  their  grave ;  and 
yet  they  have  turned,  trembling  and  appalled,  firom  the  thought 
of  an  operation  which  a  turn  of  their  malady  may  have  rendered 
expedient  or  imperative.     Many  a  wise,  as  well  as  many  a  bold 
man  has  refused  to  submit  to  what  his  own  conviction  told  him 
was  essential  to  his  safety ;  and  many  a  valuable  life  has  thus, 
in  one  sense,  been  thrown  away,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  saved,  or  at  least  prolonged.    And  why  ?    Simply  because, 
in  the  operations  of  surgery  of  a  graver  kind,  there  nas  hitherto 
been  such  cruel  pain  as  frail  humanity,  even  of  the  highest  class, 
is  fain  to  shrink  firom.     We  remember  the  case  of  a  gallant  ad- 
miral— one  of  the  bravest  hearts  that  ever  beat,  in  a  service  whose 
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men  of  every  grade  are,  to  a  proverb,  dauntless — ^who,  in  the  open- 
ing of  his  distinguished  career,  had  been  engaged  in  cutting  out 
an  enemy's  frigate.  From  the  gunboat,  he  climbed  up  the  ship's 
steep  side,  and,  foremost  of  his  crew,  had  reached  the  bulwarks, 
when,  recei\ang  a  stunning  blow,  he  fell  backwards  into  his  boat 
again,  striking  his  back  violently  on  the  tholpin.  Many  years 
aiterwards,  a  tumour  had  grown  on  the  injured  part;  and  at 
length,  the  admiral — grey,  and  bent  in  years — found  it  advisable 
that  this  growth  should  be  removed.  The  man  that  never  feared 
death  in  its  most  appalling  form,  while  in  the  discharge  of  dut}', 
now  shrank  from  the  surgeon^s  knife ;  the  removal,  contemplated 
with  a  feeling  almost  asin  to  fear,  was  long  deferred ;  and  at 
length,  half-stupified  by  opium  though  he  was,  a  most  unsteady 
patient  did  he  prove  during  the  operation.  Women — mothers 
— ^who,  for  their  kindred,  have  been  at  any  time  ready  to  sacri- 
fice their  lives,  by  watching  and  privation,  in  loathsome  and 
tainted  chambers  of  infectious  disease — have,  when  themselves 
become  victims  of  that  which  they  know  requires  a  surgical  ope- 
ration, and  which,  without  this,  uiey  are  well  assured,  must  mi- 
serably consume  them  away; — even  these  noble  minds,  resolute  in 
the  fear  of  death, have  yet  quailed  under  the  fear  of  suffering;  they 
have  studiously  concealed  their  malady  from  their  nearest  friends, 
and  deliberately  preferred  the  misery  of  a  fatal,  and  unchecked, 
and  ever-gnawmg  cancer,  to  the  apprehended  torture  of  an  opera- 
tion, temporary  Siough  it  be.  We  repeat  it ;  even  the  best  por- 
tions of  humanity  have  an  instinctive  dread  and  shrinking  from 
the  pain  of  delil)erate  cutting  of  the  living  flesh.  And  does  it 
not  concern  us  all,  that,  in  God's  good  providence,  a  remedy  has 
sprung  up  for  this? — that  now  a  fair  prospect  is  afforded  of  even 
tne  most  dreaded  of  these  dire  proceedings  oeing  performed  during 
a  happy  unconsciousness  of  the  patient  t  Not  merely  with  little 
suffenng,  but  absolutely  with  none. 

Than  the  subject  at  the  banning  of  our  page,  we  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  catholic ; — it  affSscts  the  whole  human  race* 
Even  editors  and  critics  must  stoop  to  arrange  themselves  among 
the  benefited ;  and  in  this  question  may  well  say— confessing 
their  humanity,  and  throwing  aside  for  once  the  almost  supra- 
human  obscurity  in  which  tney  love  to  dwell-*^^  Homo  sum  ; 
kumam  nihil  a  me  aUenum  puto^ 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  fiilly^  into  the  subject  of  Etheriza- 
tion, but  shall  content  ourselves  with  little  more  than  a  narra- 
tive of  the  principal  events  connected  with  it ;  making  also  some 
observations  regsurdmg  the  application  of  the  discovery,  which  it 
may  be  at  once  useful  and  interesting  for  the  general  public  to 
know. 

It  has  always  been  a  leading  object  in  practical  surgery,  to  di- 
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minish  as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  suffering  daring  the  mani- 
pulations of  that  art.    Accordingly,  in  some  operations,  tight 
pressure  has  been  made  above  the  part  to  be  cut,  applied  by  a 
toumiouet,  by  bandaging,  or  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  an  assist- 
fmt.     Sometimes,  but  more  frequently  in  obedience  to  the  urgent 
request  of  the  patient  than  of  the  operator's  own  free  will,  opmm, 
or  some  other  narcotic,  has  been  given  previously  to  the  hour  of 
operation,  in  the  hope  of  producing  thereby  a  comparative  dead- 
ness  to  pain ;  always,  however,  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory result  as  to  the  object  sought  to  be  attained,  and  almost 
always  with  the  effect  of  subsequent  disadvantage  accruing,  in 
the  form  of  headach,  feverishness,   or  other  general  disorder. 
Each  individual  operation  has  had  its  details  oftentimes  considered 
and  changed  in  the  hope  of  accelerating  the  speed  of  operating, 
while  safety  might  be  retained;  and  many  ingenious  instru- 
ments have  been  invented  with  the  like  object  in  view ;  surgeons 
seeking  in  every  way  to  arrive  at  a  due  combination  of  the  ^^  tuto 
et  ederUer :"  always  giving  to  the  former  the  first  place  in  import- 
ance, and  yet,  perhaps,  pursuing  the  latter  with  a  greater  ear- 
nestness and  perseverance.    In  this,  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  surgery  has,  of  late  years,  made  no  inconsiderable  advance. 
The  operation  for  stone,  for  example,  used  to  average  many 
minutes  in  duration,  now  it  seldom  occupies  above  three  or  four ; 
often  it  is  completed  in  two ;  and,  withaJ,  the  average  mortality 
is  found  rather  abated  than  otherwise ;  the  search  for  the  ^'  ceUri- 
tei^^  has  been  successful,  and  the  ^^  tuUf^  has  been  retained.    In 
like  manner,  the  old  method  of  amputating  by  '^  circular  inci- 
sion" has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the  modem 
operation  by  ^'  flaps,"  and  the  cutting  procedure,  in  consequence, 
has  been  abridgea  of  ftdly  one-half  its  period  of  duration ;  while 
better  stumps  are  formed,  and  the  casualties  affecting  life  are  at 
least  as  few.     Still,  the  results  of  such  attempts,  however  success- 
fnl,  have  been  but  imperfect ;  pain  has  still  been  inflicted,  with 
all  its  intensity  unbroken  ;  the  saving  has  merely  been  as  to  the 
tortures  actually  endured  whilst  under  the  knife,  and  that  not 
with  reference  to  acuteness  or  amount,  but  only  as  to  the  term  of 
duration.    And  furthermore,  no  slight  evil  may  well  be  suppos- 
ed to  have  occurred,  in  the  temptation  to  hurry  in  operating, 
held  out,  more  especially,  to  those  surgeons  whose  duty  Jed  them 
to  public  exhibition  of  their  professional  skill.     A  false  criterion 
of  operative  power  was  apt  to  be  raised-r-not  merely  in  the  vulgar 
mind ;  the  dexterity  of  the  hand  was  apt  to  be  estimated  accord- 
ing to  the  rapidity  of  its  movement ;  tne  judgment  and  tact  of 
the  head,  which  planned  an  operation,  were  apt  to  be  gauged  by 
the  time  occupied  in  performance;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
surgeon  may  not  unfrequently  have  been  urged,  ahnost  uncon- 
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sciously,  if  not  to  precipitancy  in  the  use  of  his  knife,  at  least  to 
an  unwarrantable  sacrifice  of  the  "*uto"  to  the  "  celeritet'^ — ^in 

f>Iain  language,  tq  a  sacrifice  of  his  patient's  best  interests  in 
avour  of  his  own  precarious  and  epnemeral  reputation.  ^^  If 
it  were  well  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly."  But  it  were  a  poor  economy,  on  the  part  of  thepatient, 
to  obtain  a  moment's  absolvence  from  pain,  at  the  cost  ot  misad- 
venture which  may  bring  life  into  hazard,  or  which  may  entaU 
weeks  or  months  of  protracted  suffering.  In  a  recent  publica- 
tion, Professor  Syme  has  stated,  in  reference  to  a  particular  ope- 
ration, ^^  I  have  completed  the  operation  in  less  than  a  minute, 
and  on  other  occasions  have  found  nearly  half  an  hour  requisite 
for  the  purpose.  If  all  operators  had  paid  as  little  regard  to  the 
time  occupied,  I  believe  that  the  unfavourable  results  on  record 
would  not  have  been  so  numerous  as  thev  are."  And  this,  we 
doubt  not,  is  just  an  indication  of  the  nght  feeling  which  per- 
vades all  truly  good  surgeons,  who,  as  operators,  are  usually 
rapid — but  rapid  because  skilful,  and  rapid  only  when  safe;  and 
who  well  know  that,  in  some  procedures,  attempted  rapidity 
will  not  fail  to  prove  injurious,  and  must  ever  be  abstained  from. 
Still,  there  is  no  doubt,  the  operative  surgery  of  modem  days  is 
decidedly  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  oloen  times,  and,  on  the 
whole,  fully  as  sate  in  its  immediate  results.  In  consequence,  a 
a  real  saving  of  pain  has  tlins  been  achieved  in  favour  of  humanity* 
And  in  another  way  has  good  progress  been  made  in  this  di- 
rection.  It  has  been  the  pride  of  mo(krn  surgery,  as  it  has  been 
its  aim,  not  to  multiply  instruments  and  the  means  of  using  them ; 
not  to  enlai*ge  the  operative  field,  but  to  circumscribe  it ;  not  to 
expend  blood  and  pain,  but  by  gentler  means  to  arrest  disease, 
and  remedy  disaster.  Joints  are  saved,  and  made  supple  again, 
which  used  to  be  amputated ;  growths  are  made  to  disappear  by 
their  own  act,  which  used  to  be  dug  out  or  cut  away ;  and  acci- 
dental wounds  are  brought  to  heal  more  rapidly  and  more  kindly, 
with  less  use  of  the  probe,  sewing  needle,  and  knife.  The  mo- 
dern surgeon  finds  his  mission  to  t)e  ^^not  to  cut  but  to  cure." 

By  the  skill  and  diligence  of  surgeons,  then,  and  by  the  ad- 
vance of  improvement  in  their  art,  operations  have  been  reduced 
in  frequency,  and  shortened  in  .performance.  Still,  however, 
thev  are  almost  everyday  occurrences  in  each  extensive  practice ; 
and,  until  within  these  few  months,  they  were  still  inseparable 
from  such  suffering  as  eyen  the  bravest  minds  would  fain  recoil 
from. 

^^  Pneumatic  medicine,"  as  it  was  called,  was  in  vogue  at  the 
end  of  last  century ;  that  is,  the  treatment  of  disease,  by  the  in- 
halation of  gases  or  vapours.     The  names  of  Drs.  iBeddoes, 
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Thomton,  and  Pearson,  are  prominently  associated  with  this ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  early  years, 
repeatedly  risked  his  life  in  recklessly  inhaling  gases  which  are 
now  ascertained  to  be  poisonous.  )Ms  experiments  were  not 
without  their  fruit.  Advances  in  the  general  science  of  chemistry 
were  attained ;  and,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown,  a  very  near  ap- 

i>roach  to  the  present  discovery  was  also  made.  Indeed,  a  very 
air  question  may  be  raised,  as  to  whether  Sir  Humphry  be  not 
actually  entitled  to  rank  as  the  discoverer  of  what  has  been 
termed  ^^  the  Letheon" — or,  at  least,  of  the  system  of  ^^  Letheon- 
izmg. 

Dr.  Pearson,  in  1795,  recommends  the  inhaled  vapour  of  sul- 
phuric ether  as  ^^  remarkably  serviceable  in  phthisical  cases.  It 
abates  the  hectic  fever,  checks  the  sweats,  removes  the  dyspnoea, 
and  greatly  improves  the  smell,  colour,  and  other  qualities  of  the 

expectorated  matter Patients  who  have  innaled  it  two  or 

three  times,  find  it  so  grateful  to  their  feelings  that  they  are  dis- 
posed to  have  recourse  to  it  too  often,  and  cannot  readily  be  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  lay  it  aside  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary."  Uis 
mode  of  applying  it  was  to  pour  ^^  one  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
ether  into  a  tea  saucer,  holding  it  to  the  mouth,  and  drawing  in 
the  yapour  with  the  breath ;''  continuing  the  inhalation  till  the 
saucer  became  dry ;  and  repeating  it  ^^  two  or  three  times  a-day, 
or  oftener  if  necessary."  His  ether,  too,  was  duly  rectified. 
The  best  having  been  got,  "  lest  it  should  contdn  any  loose 
acid,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  little  alkaline  salt  into  the  bottle  in 
which  it  is  kept,  and  to  shake  them  together  now  and  then." 
And  he  was  not  content  with  using  ether  alone.  He  impreg- 
nated it  with  musk,  camphor,  opium,  assafoetida,  and  the  like ;" 
and  souill  seemed  a  favourite  addition  with  him — ^for,  says  he, 
^^  the  nner  particles  of  the  squill  applied  to  the  lungs  in  this  man- 
ner, along  with  the  vapour  of  ether,  gently  stimulate  the  secret- 
ing surfaces  of  the  oronchia,  and  promote  the  mucous  dis- 
charge ;  and  if  applied  in  sufficient  quantity,  produce  sickness, 
which  takes  off  the  spasm,  and  is  otherwise  serviceable  in  such 
(asthmatic)  cases." 

Nysten,  in  1815,  published  a  strong  recommendation  of  ethe* 
rial  inhalation  as  an  anodyne,  especially  in  pulmonary  complaints ; 
and  described  suitable  inhaling  apparatus. 

In  Brande^s  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  1818,  an  author 
writes  ^^  on  the  effects  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether," 
showing  how  it  may  be  conveniently  manax^d,  what  risks  may 
be  expected,  and  how  these  may  be  avoided. 

The  medical  use  of  gaseous  inhalation,  however,  fell  into  des- 
uetude. The  profession  let  it  slip  ;  empiricism  took  it  up ;  and 
between  the  neglect  of  science,  and  the  favour  of  quacKery,  it 
lapsed  not  only  into  disuse,  but  also  into  disrepute. 
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And  yet  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  simple  inhalation  of  a 
gas — a  revival  of  the  erewhile  forgotten  and  despised  '^  pneu- 
matic medicine," — to  achieve  in  surgery  that  for  which  sorgeons 
have  for  centories  laboured,  and  laboured  in  vain. 

Sulphuric  ether — a  subtle  fluid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  on  rectified  spirit,  colourless,  very  vola- 
tile, pungent  in  taste,  and  of  a  penetrating  odour — ^has  long  been 
used  in  medicine ;  narcotic,  wnen  taken  in  large  doses,  either 
by  the  mouth  or  by  inhalation;   in   smaller  doses^  stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  and  carminative.    ^  In  hysteria,  asthma,  palpita- 
tion, gastrodynia,  nervous  colic,  and  the  like,  it  is  an  invaluable 
remedv,  especiallv  when  united  with  opium."*    Many  a  tune 
has  the  vapour  of  ether  been  inhaled  for  the  relief  of  oppressed 
lungs ;  many  a  time  has  the  sought  relief  been  thus  obtained ; 
and  just  so  many  times  has  the  discovery  of  the  wonderful  ano- 
dyne properties  of  this  gas,  as  affecting  all  bodily  sufiering,  been 
bru^edpast  and  overlooked.  Philosophers  may  oJf);en  be  likened 
to  men  dfiving  into  deep  waters  in  search  of  wnat  is  floating  on 
the  surface,  and  against  which,  as  they  emerge,  they  may  often 
almost  brush  their  cheek.  Medical  philosophers  were  busy  seek- 
ing to  alleviate  pain;  prosecuting  search  after  search,  and  (ievising 
scheme  after  scheme;  and  yet  were  in  the  daily  or  at  least  £uniliar 
use  of  what,  if  pushed  only  a  little  Suiiier,  w(»ild  have  gained  the 
end  in  view.    And  something  less  than  medical  philosoph^ns  had 
gone  a  step  nearer  the  discovery.  Certain  medical  chrysalises,  com- 
monly called  apothecary  shop-boys,  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
testing  each  new  comer  to  their  sphere  of  labour,  by  his  power  of 
sustaining  the  vapour  of  ether.    The  novice  may  have  passed  an 
inductive  examination  satisfactorily  as  to  general  acquirements, 
the  indenture  may  have  been  duly  signed  and  lodged,  tlie  fee  may 
have  been  duly  paid;  the  apron  may  have  been  donned,  and  a  place 
at  tlie  counter  appropriatei ;  but  an  ordeal  had  still  to  be  passed 
through.    In  some  remote  comer  of  the  shop,  and  at  some  lone 
hour,  liis  impish  brethren  of  the  craft  resolve  themselves  into  a 
mysterious  tribunal,  to  elicit  his  grade  of  manUness ;  they  form  a 
circle  round  him,  and,  holding  to  his  mouth  and  nose  a  sponM, 
handkerchief,  or  towel,  saturated  with  ether,  through  whidi  ne 
must  breatlie,  they  watch  the  eflocts.    If  he  soon  taint  and  fall, 
he  is  placed  low  in  the  list,  as  freeman  of  the  shop ;  but  if  he  long 
resist  the  vapour,  he  rises  in  estimation,  and  at  once  has  assigned 
to  him  a  high  place  among  his  compeers.    It  is  odd  that  such 
tricksy  atoms  of  humanity  never  thought  of  pinching,  puncturing, 
or  cauterizing  their  hapless  victims  that  fell  and  lay  m  a  swoon* 
If  they  had,  some  one  of  them  might  have  proved  the  lucky 
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stnmbler  on  the  sttangelj  anodjne  properties  of  what  they^  as 
well  as  their  betters,  had  so  long  regiu*ded^  in  full  doses,  as  a 
mere  narcotic. 

An  old  gentleman,  too,  was  near  it,  some  forty  years  ago.* 
He  had  discovered  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  lull  him  into 
forgetiulness  of  the  pains  and  discomforts  of  a  bustling  and  a 
checquered  life.  He  was  a  man  of  research,  in  his  way ;  curious 
in  beds,  and  baths,  and  professing  to  cure  disease  better  than  his 
fellows.  But  he  was  loose  in  principle,  as  well  as  weak  in  science, 
and  no  doubt,  most  deservedly,  had  many  roughnesses  in  life 
which  he  could  wish  to  rub  away.  His  mode  was  this.  Obtain- 
ing an  ounce  or  two  of  ether,  he  leisurely  snified  up  its  vapour, 
according  to  the  plan  of  Dr.  Pearson ;  sitting  sofUy  the  while, 
and  manifestly  enjoying  a  time  of  calmness  and  repose.  And, 
on  being  interrogated,  ne  was  in  the  habit  of  answering,  ^  sooth- 
ing, sir,  soothing,  to  an  immeasurable  degree."  In  this  placebo 
for  the  cares  of  life,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging  many 
times  a  day ;  and  again,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  experi- 
mental pinching  or  puncturing  had  not  been  applied,  in  his  list- 
less moments — the  more  especially  as  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  tliat  no  fitter  subject  could  well  have  been  got  for  such 
experimenting,  according  to  the  old  adage,  of  ^^  tn  eorpare  vili^ 
&c.  He  had  discoverea  that  the  fumes  of  ether  could  relieve, 
temporarily,  from  the  pains  of  a  mind  ill  at  ease ;  but  he  was  not 
deemed  worthy  of  knowing  that  it  could  still  more  wonderfully 
assuage  the  body's  worst  suffering. 

This  discovery  Providence  has,  in  inscrutable  wisdom,  held 
back  till  the  present  day ;  and  with  its  divulgement  Uie  names 
of  two  Americans  are  prominently  associated.  Doctors  Jackson 
and  Morton,  the  one  a  physician  and  diemist,  the  other  a  den- 
tist, in  Boston.  To  the  former,  the  chief  merit  of  the  discovery 
seemed  due,  the  latter  having  been  but  auxiliaiy  to  the  testing 
by  actual  cxperim^it.  On  tne  13th  of  November,  1846,  Dr. 
Jackson  writes  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  stating 
that  be  wished  to  communicate  to  that  body  a  discovery  which 
he  had  made,  of  much  importance,  as  a  means  of  relieving  suf- 
fering humanity,  and  very  valuable  to  the  art  of  surgery.  Five 
or  six  years  before,  he  had  observed  that  inhalation  of  the  vapour 
of  pure  sulphuric  ether  had  the  power  of  inducing  a  peculiar 
state  of  insensibility.  He  had  inmiled  it  himsdf,  partly  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  experiment,  and  partly  for  the  relief  of  a  very 
unpleasant  affection  of  the  cliest,  which  had  followed  the  inltala- 
tion  of  chlorine.  Stinick  with  the  thought  that  this  trance  or  in- 
sensibility might  be  turned  to  a  good  account,  he  advised  Mr. 
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Morton  to  make  trial  of  It  in  the  pulling  of  teeth.  This  Mr. 
Morton  was  not  slow  to  do,  and  had  the  satisfaction,  bj  means 
of  the  ether,  of  pulling  teeth  without  pain,  and  of  finding  no  un- 
pleasant conseauences  attendant  on  his  experiments.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton subsequently,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Jackson,  proceeded  to 
the  public  hospital  of  Massachusetts,  and  there  adminifltered  the 
vapour  to  a  patient  about  to  undergo  a  painful  surgical  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  result  was  again  prosperous — ^no  pain  during  the 
operation,  and  a  good  recovery.  Then  came  further  triius  in 
the  hospital ;  fast  enough,  and  all  successftd — no  pain,  and  ^^  the 
recoveries  i*emarkably  good,  apparently  on  account  of  no  shock 
having  been  sustained  by  the  nervous  system." 

On  the  28th  of  November,  Dr.  Bigelow  writes  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Boott,  in  London,  announcing  the  ^^  new  anodyne  process," 
and  giving  instances  of  its  success. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Dr.  Boott  sends  Dr.  Bigelow's  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Liston,  naturally  anxious  to  make  so  important  a 
communication  without  loss  of  time  to  one  so  pre-eminent  in  the 
operative  department  of  surgery.  And  that  distinguished  sur- 
geon, worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  speedily  put  the 
matter  to  test  in  the  hospital  of  University  College.  Ills  success 
was  most  complete,  on  the  21st  of  December. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  his  former  pupil, 
Professor  Miller  of  Edinburgh,  was  not  a  little  surprised,  douot- 
less,  to  receive  the  following  epistle,  which,  having  obtained,  we 
venture  to  make  public,  availing  ourselves  of  the  permission  of 
one  of  the  parties  at  least.  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
dashed  off,  in  hurry  and  excitement,  and  showin^r  a  fine  generous 
enthusiasm ;  moreover,  it  ma^  be  regarded  wi^  something  of 
historic  interest,  under  the  circumstances.  The  writer  will^we 
hope,  pardon  us  for  the  liberty  we  take  with  a  private  communi- 
cation, which  bears  the  form,  indeed,  rather  of  a  despatch  than 
of  an  ordinary  letter.    It  is  verbatim,  as  follows : — 

"  Hurrah  1 
^^  Rejoice  I  Mesmerism,  and  its  professors,  have  met  with  a 
^  heavy  blow,  and  great  discouragement.'  An  American  dentist 
has  used  ether,  (innalation  of  it)  to  destroy  sensation  in  his  ope- 
rations, and  the  plan  has  succeeded  in  the  hands  of  Warren, 
Hayward,  and  others,  in  Boston.  Yesterday,  I  amputated  a 
thigh,  and  removed,  by  evulsion,  ^^A  sides  of  the  great  toe  nail^ 
without  the  patient's  being  aware  of  what  was  domg,  so  far  as 
regards  pain.  The  amputation-man  heard,  he  says,  what  wo 
said,  and  was  conscious,  but  felt  neither  the  pain  of  the  incisions, 
nor  that  of  tying  the  vessels.  In  short,  he  had  no  sensation  of 
pain  In  the  operating  theatre.   I  mean  to  use  it  to-day,  in  a  case 
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of  stone.  In  six  months  no  operation  will  be  performed  without 
this  previous  preparation.*  It  must  be  carefully  set  about.  The 
ether  must  be  washed^  and  purified  of  its  sulphureous  acid  and 
alcohol.  Shall  I  desire  Squire,  a  most  capital  and  ingenious 
chemist,  to  send  you  a  tool  for  the  purpose  ?  It  is  only  the  bot- 
tom of  Nooth's  apparatus,  with  a  sort  of  funnel  above,  with  bits 
of  sponge,  and,  at  the  other  hole,  a  flexible  tube.    Rejoice  1 

"  Thine  always, 

«  R.  L.'' 

This  was  read  by  Professor  Miller  to  his  class,  within  an  hour 
after  its  receipt ;  and  a  somewhat  similar  announcement  was  also 
made  by  Professor  Syme,  in  the  after  part  of  the  day.  A  few 
days  afterwards,  Professor  Simpson  had  occasion  to  visit  Lon- 
don ;  and,  witnessing  the  effects  of  ether  In  hospital  practice,  ob- 
tained the  best  instrument  for  inhalation  he  could  then  procure. 
This  apparatus,  speedily  after  his  return  to  Edinburgh,  was  put 
to  the  test  in  an  amputation  performed  by  Dr.  Duncan  in  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  that  city,  and  proved  entirely  successful ;  the 
operation  having  been  completed  without  the  infliction  of  any, 
pain.  In  due  time  Mr.  Listen  supplied  Professor  Miller  with  the 
promised  "tool;"  and  that  apparatus  also  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful in  sundry  cases  in  the  Infirmary,  astonishing  both  patient 
and  practitioner.  Professor  Simpson  was,  with  accustonied  en- 
ergy, not  slow  to  prosecute  the  discovery  in  connexion  with  his 
own  peculiar  department ;  still  with  success.  Professor  Syme 
seemed  less  eager  than  his  colleagues  to  lend  confidence  to  the 
ether,  and  his  first  public  trials  were  unsatisfactory.  On  the  use 
of  efficient  apparatus,  however,  he  too  became  a  painless  operator. 
Instrument  makers,  medical  practitioners,  and  medical  students, 
seemed  struck  with  a  fever  of  Invention  as  to  Inhaling  apparatus ; 
in  rapid  succession  many  varieties  were  constructed  and  tried ; 
some  with  unsatisfactory  results,  but  the  great  majority  all  suc- 
ceeding in  the  main  object — procuring  the  forgetfulness  of  pain. 
From  the  metropolis  tne  news  quicldy  spread  throughout  the 
provinces ;  for  the  papers  of  the  day,  not  unnaturally,  had  lent 
their  power  towards  dissemination  of  the  good  news  for  humanity ; 
and  in  Glasgow,  Dundee,  Aberdeen,  Inverness — by  this  time, 
doubtless  throughout  all  Scotland — ^the  truth  of  the  at  first 
scarcely  believed  reports  became  speedily  attested  by  the  voice  of 
actual  experience.  Already,  by  many  hundreds  of  cases,  the  effi- 
ciency of  inhaled  ether  In  averting  or  subduing  pain,  its  applica- 


*  Of  course,  this  is  not  to  be  considered  as  Mr.  Liston^s  deliberate  opinion  ;  but 
just  the  first  liash  of  enthusiasm,  at  once  natural  and  becoming,  in  the  circum- 
stances. 
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bUity  to  the  majority  of  cases  for  operation^  and  the  safety  with 
which  it  may,  in  proper  hands,  be  administered,  are  facts — as- 
sailed, but  not  overthrown. 

Tims  went  the  narrative  of  the  discovery,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  March.  Then,  however,  a  little  new  light  dawned  upon  the 
subject.  A  Mr.  Horace  Wells,  of  Connecticut,  United  States, 
dentist,  is  announced  as  having  practised  letheonizing  since  Oc- 
tober, 1844  ;  beginning  upon  himself,  using  both  nitrous  oxide 
and  sulphuric  ether  in  nis  inhalations,  and  ultimately  preferring 
the  former.  At  the  first  it  excited,  as  ^^  the  laughing  gas"  is  well 
known  to  do ;  but  after  some  time  a  thoroughly  sedative  effect 
was  induced,  less  transient  than  that  of  ether.  He  did  not 
stumble  on  the  thing  by  accident,  but  was  led  to  it  by  a  process 
of  reasoning,  as  he  thus  explains : — 

"  Reasoning  from  analogy,  I  was  led  to  believe  that  surgical  opera- 
tions might  be  performed  without  pain,  by  the  fact  that  an  individual 
when  much  excited  from  ordinary  causes  may  receive  severe  wounds 
without  manifesting  the  least  pain ;  as,  for  instance,  the  man  who  is 
engaged  in  combat  may  have  a  limb  severed  from  his  body,  afler 
which  he  testifies  that  it  was  attended  with  no  pain  at  the  time ;  and 
BO  the  man  who  is  intoxicated  with  spirituous  liquor  may  be  treated 
severely  without  his  manifesting  pain,  and  his  frame  seems  in  this 
state  to  be  more  tenacious  of  life  than  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
By  these  facts  I  was  led  to  inquire  if  the  same  result  would  not  fol- 
low by  the  inhalation  of  some  exhilarating  gas,  the  effects  of  which 
would  pass  off  immediately,  leaving  the  system  none  the  worse  for  its 
use.  I  accordingly  procured  some  nitrous  oxide  gas,  resolving  to 
make  the  first  experiment  on  myself  by  having  a  tooth  extracted, 
which  was  done  without  any  painful  sensations.  I  then  performed 
the  same  operation  for  twelve  or  fifteen  others,  with  the  like  results ; 
this  was  in  November,  1844." 

His  discovery  he  had  no  wish  to  keep  concealed,  or  to  cover  by 
a  patent.  He  at  once  disclosed  it  to  the  members  of  the  profe^ 
sion  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  and,  amongst  others,  to 
Drs.  Jackson  and  Morton ;  making  a  journey  to  Boston  for  the 
ijxpress  purpose.     Dr.  Warren  of  that  city  made  trial  of  the  ex- 

Sriment ;  but,  somehow,  his  first  attempts  failed,  and  he  desisted. 
rs.  Jackson  and  Morton  professed  themselves  incredulous ;  Mr. 
Wells  fell  sick ;  and  so  the  discovery  lay  dormant  for  awhile.  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton,  however,  though  incredulous,  were  not 
oblivious ;  they  seem  to  have  been  brooding  over  the  matter ;  and 
at  length  emerged  from  obscurity  in  the  borrowed  light  of  their 
more  single-minded  couirtryman.  What  degree  of  credit  attaches 
to  these  gentlemen,  we  shall  leave  others  to  judge.  The  first  men-i 
tion  of  their  names  in  this  country  was  associated  with  verv 
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qualified  praisei  on  account  of  their  seeking  to  trammel^  for  their 
own  |)ecumary  interests,  a  discovery  which  plainly  interested  all 
mankind,  and  which  was  declared  to  have  emanated  from  a  libe- 
ral and  enlightened  profession,  the  members  of  which — ^in  this 
coontiy,  at  least — are  not  in  the  habit  of  so  ^^  protecting'  their  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  which  affect  the  life  and  death  of  their 
fellow-men.  That  praise  will  be  stiU  more  qualified  now,  when 
it  is  understood  that  what  they  sought  to  patent,  was  not  their 
own,  but  had  been  filched  from  a  professional  brother ;  one  who 
had  been  generous  enough  to  make  it  known  to  them,  and  who 
had  wishea  to  publish  it  to  the  wide  world. 

Has  regret  ever  arisen  within  the  breast  of  any  Briton,  that 
so  important  a  discoverv  had  not  originated  in  his  own  land  ? 
Or  are  our  transatlantic  brethren  self-eJated,  at  so  larj^  a  boon  in 
favour  of  humanitv  having  come  from  the  New  World  ?  Surely 
both  feelings,  if  they  exist,  will  receive  a  healthfiil  chastening, 
by  the  reflection  how  untowardly  the  boon  has  been  ushered 
into  operation.  Keallv,  Gentlemen,  it  is  too  bad*  Must  you 
have  both  a  patent  ana  a  piracy  t    Pn>A  pudor  I 

But,  after  all,  have  we,  in  this  country,  no  claim  to  urge  ? 
In  Sir  Humphry  Davy  may  we  not  have  as  good  a  claimant  as 
Mr.  Horace  Wells?  Sir  Humphry,  we  know,  half  poisoned 
himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  by  his  personal  investiga- 
tions into  the  effects  of  various  gases  on  the  numan  lungs ;  and 
it  were  unpleasant  to  think,  that  nothing  should  have  come  out 
of  his  scientific  and  perilous  experiments,  while  so  much  may 
have  seemed  to  flow  from  those  of  the  obscure  Transatlantic. 
Fortunately  for  our  peace  of  mind,  however.  Sir  Humphry 
teems  really  and  truly  to  have  made  the  discovery.  In  his  own  per- 
son he  found  that  nitrous  oxide  inhalation  removed  headach,  and 
flnwtly  assuaged  the  pain  of  what,  in  such  a  phUosopher,  may  truly 
be  regarded  as  a  very  senous  and  important  operation — ^namely, 
the  cutting  of  a  wisdom  tooth.  And  in  his  works,  edited  by  Dr. 
John  Davy,  is  the  following  passage : — ^'  As  nitrous  oxide,  in  its 
extensive  operation,  appears  capable  of  destroying  physical  pain,  it 
may  probably  be  used  with  advantage  during  surgical  operations 
in  which  no  great  e£Eusion  of  blood  takes  place."*    Here  is  the 

Brm  of  the  whole  matter.  It  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that 
r.  Wells,  who  all  along  seems  to  have  preferred  nitrous  oxide 
to  ether,  may  have  derived  his  first  inkling  of  the  applicabilitv 
of  this  gas  to  surgery  from  the  passage  we  have  just  quoted. 
And,  consequently,  it  were  no  great  stretch  of  propnety  to  place 
the  name  of  Davy  on  at  least  quite  as  hign  a  level  in  this 
matter  as  that  of  Wells.     Sir  Hun^phry  published  the  dis- 

^■^— — ■■  I  !■  ■■  «  ■  1^—^  I  ■  I.I  I  W,«||.,.1JI1.  IIMH. 
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covery  in  1800;  Mr.  Wells  practised  it  in  1844.  And  Drs. 
Jackson  and  Morton  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  been 
"  early  impressed  with  the  remarks  of  Davy,  concerning  the  re- 
medial agency  of  gaseous  matters." 

But  nitrous  oxide  is  not  t/ie  agent.  Ether  is  plainly  prefer- 
able ;  less  troublesome  and  expensive  in  preparation,  less  liable 
to  dangerous  impurity,  and  more  easily  applied.  It  was  a  Dr. 
Marcy  who  first  suggested  to  Mr.  Wells  tne  use  of  ether,  in- 
stead of  nitrous  oxide ;  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Wells*  first  experi- 
ments— "  during  the  same  month."  Now,  what  share  in  the 
discovery  has  Dr.  Marcy — Dr.  E.  E.  Marcy  of  New  York? 
Not  much,  we  suspect ;  except  just  to  make  the  matter  more 
complex ;  for  he  himself  says,  ^^  Upon  reflection  and  more  full 
discussion  of  the  matter,  I  advised  Mr.  Wells  to  abandon  the 
use  of  the  ether,  and  confine  himself  to  the  exhilarating  gas." 

Again,  we  leani  that  a  Dr.  Hickman,  an  Englishman,  pro- 
posed to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  X.,  that  patients  should  be  rendered  insensible  to  pain, 
during  surgical  operations,  by  "  inhalations."  What  these  "  in- 
halations" were,  we  are  not  fully  aware.  They  may  have  been 
etherial.  But  we  care  not  to  prosecute  this  subject.  To  Ame- 
rica let  the  credit  be  awarded  of  the  first  announcement  of  etheri- 
zation in  Surgery.  To  Dr.  Morton  are  we  certainly  indebted 
for  its  first  practical  application. 

We  need  not  stop  here  to  describe  the  various  forms  of  ap- 

Saratus  employed ;  nor,  among  so  many,  shall  we  attempt  to 
ecide  the  question  of  comparative  ment.  Most  are  efficient ; 
some  are  strikingly  so ;  and  the  simplest  is  the  best.  To  children 
the  vapour  is  efficiently  enough  applied,  by  laying  over  the 
mouth  and  nostrils  a  cambric  handkerchief  dipped  in  ether — a 
method  long  ago  recommended  by  Dr.  Peai'son.  We  shall 
rather  attempt  to  describe  the  effects,  when  suitably  inhaled. 
The  first  mouthful  or  two  is  felt  to  be  harsh,  and  unpleasantly 
pungent ;  but,  in  continuance  of  inhalation,  that  feeling  gradu- 
ally disappears,  and  the  sensation  becomes  rather  grateful  than 
otherwise — sometimes  intensely  so,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nitrous 
oxide  gas,  the  inhaler  obstinately  and  violently  refusing  to  fore^ 
his  delectation,  if  attempts  be  made  to  take  the  tube  from  him. 
Coughing  is  not  always  produced;  but  more  frequently  than 
not ;  ana,  in  some  cases,  it  proves  so  distressing  as  to  impose  on 
the  practitioner  a  great  difficulty  in  proceeding,  even  with  the 
best  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  In  general,  however, 
by  letting  on  the  full  supply  of  ether  gradually,  the  coughing 
proves  slight,  and  speedily  ceases.  Sometimes  a  profuse  discharge 
of  saliva  takes  place  from  the  mouth ;  in  almost  all  cases  the 
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secretion  from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  longs 
seems  to  be  very  considerably  increased ;  and,  from  this  latter 
cause,  a  cough  with  expectoration  may  come  on,  during  the 
latter  sta^  of  prolonged  inhalation,  quite  independently  of  any 
direct  imtation  by  the  pungency  of  the  ether.  In  the  course  of 
some  time — ^varying  m>m  one  to  twenty  minutes,  but  usually 
within  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  inhalation  is  duly  con* 
ducted  from  the  first — the  patient  shows  signs  of  a  departure 
firom  his  ordinary  condition.  His  face  grows  pale  and  leaden, 
sometimes  with  a  livid  congestion  about  the  mouth  and  nose ; 
his  eyes  are  less  brisk  in  their  movements,  and  their  glance  is 
less  keen ;  the  eyelids  move  sluggishly  over  the  eyeballs,  and 
tend  to  droop ;  the  hands  and  feet  grow  cold,  and  so  do  the  legs 
and  arms  by  and  bye ;  bent  positions  of  the  limbs  gradually  re- 
lax themselves ;  the  patient  breathes  more  slowly  and  fully ;  his 
chest  is  seen  to  take  m  large  supplies  at  each  inspiration,  and  his 
cheeks  blow  like  a  bellows ;  if  previously  seated,  the  trunk  of  the 
body  now  falls  back ;  if  previously  recumbent,  a  change  may  be 
observed  indicative  of  still  further  relaxation.  The  pulse  has 
been  all  along  becoming  more  and  more  rapid  in  its  beats,  it  is 
now  very  frequent;  and  soon  it  may  run  away  to  nothings 
almost  ceasing  to  be  felt.  The  eyelicb  are  now  motionless ;  on 
elevating  the  upper  one,  it  falls  slowly  down  again,  evidently 
under  no  control  of  muscle.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  b^gan  to  di- 
late early ;  and  the  dilatation  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
inhalation.  The  eyeball  is  now  glassy,  fixed,  often  turned  up- 
wards, and  thoroughly  ^^  void  of  speculation.'*  Then  is  the 
evidence  of  full  etherization  complete ;  and  the  operation  may 
be  proceeded  with. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  ordinary  effects  as  observed  :  but  there 
is  great  variety.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  but  slightly  dilated, 
if  at  all ;  and  sometimes  the  pulse,  too,  is  slow  to  alter.  Some- 
times the  patient  withdraws  the  tube  from  time  to  time,  to  tell 
liis  feelings  with  great  volubilit}'  and  energy.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  he  expresses  a  strong  dislike  to  it,  and  is  with  difficulty 
coaxed  to  resume  its  use.  Sometimes  he  mutters  through  the 
tube,  sometimes  incoherently,  sometimes  sanely  enough,  in  re- 
ference to  circumstances  which  he  observes.  Sometimes  he  laughs 
immoderately,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  and 
yet  without  recollection  of  any  ludicrous  idea  afler  recovery. 
Sometimes  he  twists  his  limbs  about,  and  sometimes  he  rolls  his 
head  from  side  to  side,  with  a  wild  motion  of  his  eye,  and  with  a 
stupid  yet  strong  expression  of  inquiry  in  its  gaze.  Sometimes 
he  takes  to  low  moaning  or  whining  through  the  tube ;  more  es- 
pecially if  he  has  been  much  agitated  by  previous  apprehension. 
Sometimes  he  comes  to  breathe  more  heavily,  ana  with  more 
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snorting  noise  than  is  quite  agreeable.  Sometimes  a  tendency  to 
convulsions  manifests  itself,  requiring  instant  disuse  of  the  inha- 
lation. 

Supposing  the  trance  complete,  the  phenomena  educed  by  the 
operation  vary.  In  general  thepatientremains  quiet  and  motionless, 
as  if  inanimate ;  the  muscles  often  quivering  slightly,  however^ 
at  each  play  of  the  knife,  as  if  by  the  mere  physiological  stimu- 
lus whicn  their  contractility  receives ;  and  knitting  of  the  brows, 
occasional  or  fixed,  is  extremely  common ;  giving  an  expression, 
by  frowning,  rather  of  annoyance  than  of  nam.  Sometimes 
there  is  slight  shrinking  of  the  part  from  the  joiife,  the  patient 
seeming  to  make  some  little  effort  to  move  it  away.  Sometimes 
the  part  is  violently  contorted,  requiring  more  than  the  usual 
complement  of  assistants  to  restrain  it.  Sometimes  the  pa- 
tient gives  sundry  abrupt  loud  exclamations,  as  if  in  pain ;  some- 
times ne  moans  and  breathes  hard  ;  sometimes,  though  rarely,  he 
roars  lustily.  And  all  this  may  happen  without  any  sensation,  Or 
at  least  without  any  subsequent  remembrance  of  pain. 

The  effects,  as  indicated  by  the  patient's  own  recollection,  are 
also  very  various.  In  general  they  are  somewhat  as  foUoin'fi  :— 
A  pleasmg  sense  of  soothing  succeeds  the  first  irksomeness  of  th^ 
pungent  vapour — a  soothing  of  both  mind  and  body.  Ringing 
m  the  ears  takes  place,  with  some  confusion  of  sight  and  intelleo* 
tual  perception.  The  limbs  are  felt  cold  and  powerless;  the 
hands  and  feet  first,  then  the  knees ;  and  the  feeling  is  as  if  these 

5 arts  had  ceased  to  be  {peculiar  property,  and  dropped  away, 
'his  sensation  may  gradually  creep  over  the  whole  n*ame ;  the 
patient  becoming,  in  more  senses  than  one,  trulv  etherializod ; 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  no  body  and  all  soul.  The  objects 
around  are  either  lost  sight  of  or  strangely  perverted ;  fancied  sha- 
dows flit  before  the  eyes,  and  then  a  dream  sets  in — sometimes 
calm  and  placid,  sometimes  active  and  bustling,  sometimes  verr 
pleasurablS,  aorietimes  frightful  as  a  nightnSL.  Emerging 
the  figures  and  scenes  shift  rapidly,  and  grow  fainter  and  fainter ; 
present  objects  are  caught  by  the  eye  once  more,  the  ringing  of  the 
earsisheard  again,  consciousnessandself-controlretum,  atendency 
to  excited  talking  is  very  manifest,  movement  is  unsteady,  ana, 
both  in  mind  and  body,  very  unequivocal  signs  of  intoxication 
are  declared.  In  plain  language,  as  in  plain  fact — ^there  is  no 
disguising  it — the  patient  is  drunk.  The  tipsiness,  however,  is 
of  a  light  and  aiiy  kind ;  very  pure,  very  pleasant,  and  very  Pass- 
ing, and,  when  gone,  leaving  very  little  trace  behind.  It  the 
ether  be  good,  ^^  there  is  no  headabh  in  a  gallon  of  it." 

Sometimes  the  dream  is  exquisitely  charming,  and  the  patient 
seems  passed  into  another  and  a  better  world.  Sometimes  the 
opposite  state  obtains,  the  patient  betraying  manifest  uneasiness 
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while  in  the  trance,  hy  restless,  staring,  anguished  eyeballs,  by 
groaning,  and  by  wrestling  movements  of  the  body.    And  these 
are  not  loath  to  emerge  from  the  effects  of  the  drug,  while  the 
former  part  with  them  grudgingly.     One  poor  girl,  we  well  re- 
member, had  struggled  hard  during  an  amputation,  yet  felt  no 
pain  ;  and,  on  coming  to  herself,  thankfulness  was  expressed  in 
every  feature,  as  well  as  by  her  blithe  tongue,  for  she  "  thocht 
the  Deil  had  a  grip  o'  her  a'  the  time."    Sometimes  the  dreamer 
is  falling  from  a  great  height  rapidly,  down  and  down  into  some 
unfathomable  abyss.     Very  often  the  dream  is  connected  with 
the  operation — may  be  said  to  be  the  operation  embellished 
and  disguised,  done  into  poetry,  and  all  without  pain.     Some* 
times,  again,  the  dream  is  the  most  opposite  thing  possible  to  the 
operation  ;  the  otherwise  most  painful  things  may  oe  doing,  and 
all  the  while  the  patient,  without  swerving  a  hair^s  breadth,  may  be 
grinning  and  nodding,  and  winking,  and  chuckling,  and  making 
various  nautical-looking  observations,  with  his  fingers  on  his  nose^ 
industriously  endeavouring  to  convey  to  the  bystanders  some  no- 
tion of  the  exquisite  treat  of  which  he  himself  is  then  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment.   Sometimes  an  obscure  perception  of  something  being 
done  to  the  part,  suggests,  as  if  by  association,  the  idea  of  acci- 
dents and  injuries  there  of  another  kind.     Sometimes  the  dream 
is  warlike ;  personal  to  the  dreamer ;  or  of  bygone  days,  implicat- 
ing Napoleon,  or  Soult,  or  Wellington ;  and  the  crack  of  tooth- 
pmling  has  sometimes  passed  off  as  the  din  of  ordnance.     Some- 
times it  is  a  contention  with  unearthly  things,  a  tugging  or 
battling  with  gnomes  and  spirits  of  an  evil  mien,  victory  swaying 
now  one  way  and  now  the  other.     Sometimes,  in  youth,  the 
dream  has  been  ^'  all  fun  f  and  the  dreamer  has  been  anxious  to 
be  back  into  the  midst  of  his  pleasant  pastime  again,  even  at  the 
cost  of  another  tooth-drawing.     The  patient,  if  a  wanderer,  and 
then  in  a  strange  land,  may  dream  pleasantly  of  home ;  **  she 
had  been  home,  it  was  beautiful,  and  she  had  been  gone  a 
month."     So  said  one  poor  woman  in  the  midst  of  what,  without 
the  ether,  would  have  oeen  agony.     Sometimes  the  dream  is  of 
drowning ;  a  gushing  in  the  ears,  a  choking,  and  a  sense  of  being 
lost,  without  pain  or  struggle  or  effort  to  save  one'self ;  a  rapi<^ 
smooth,  and  pleasing  descent  beneath  the  waters  of  deep  oblivion. 
Sometimes  the  complex  circumstantial  details  of  years,  as  in  other 
dreams,  are  condensed  into  one  lucid  glance ;  the  events  of  early 
youth  have  seemed  compressed  into  a  circle.     Sometimes  the 
dream  passes  steadily  on  to  completion,  sometimes  it  is  abruptly 
closed  by  some  critical  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  operator — 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth,   with  a  sudden  wrench,  for  example. 
Some  go  "  with  their  uncle  to  Gravesend;"  some  "  have  be«i  they 
don'^t  faaow  where ;  all  they  know  is,  they  felt  nothiDg.** 
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Sometimes,  too,  the  dreaming  has  connexion  with  previous 
habits  and  tendencies.  A  soldier  dreams  of  guns  and  bayonets, 
and  strife,  and  clamour;  a  sailor,  of  ships,  and  storms,  and  grog; 
an  Irishman  of  whisky  and  shilelaghs,  and  a  ^^  skrimmage;" 
a  boy,  of  marbles,  tops,  and  "  lots  of  ftin  ;"  a  mother,  of  home 
and  children ;  a  girl,  of  gala  days  and  finery — "  bonny,  very 
bonny,"  one  kept  ever  saying,  with  her  eyes  fixed  and  straining, 
evidently  on  a  print  or  bonnet.  A  tippler  fancies  he  is  in  the 
grog-shop,  atid  there  he  may  enjoy  himself  rarely — or  he  may 
dream  "  his  wife  came  to  fetch  him."  Quarrelsome  men  gi'ow 
pugilistic,  and  coats  may  be  defied  with  appropriate  accompani- 
ment of  word  and  action.  Young  men,  naving  some  one  in 
their  list  of  female  acquaintance  dearer  than  the  rest,  grow  active 
lovers,  and  in  lone  walks,  earnest  conversations,  or  soft  whisper- 
ings, seem  to  make  rare  progress  in  their  suit.  The  swearing 
and  dissolute  may  indulge  in  oaths  and  profane  jests.  The  man 
of  fervent  piety,  who  is  habitually  looking  heavenward,  may  not 
only  suppose  himself  translated  to  the  realms  of  bliss,  but  may 
take  part  in  imagined  exercises  there.  We  have  seen  a  patient 
thus  employed  immediately  ailer  a  painful  o])eration ;  four  verses 
of  a  psalm  were  sung  by  him  very  loudly,  with  his  eyes  fixed, 
his  Dody  in  a  tremor,  and  intense  fervour  shown  in  every 
movement ;  he  would  not  be  interrupted,  and  could  scarcely  be 

Erevailed  on  to  leave  the  operation-room,  seeing  that  he  foimd 
imself  so  wonderfully  happy  there ;  he  said  he  had  been  in 
Heaven,  and  had  seen  his  Saviour  ;  on  reaching  his  bed, 
be  fell  on  his  knees  and  was  rapt  in  prayer.  Not  always,  how- 
ever, is  the  dream  consistent  with  the  character.  For  we  have 
heard,  among  other  instances,  of  one  young  simpering  and  inno- 
cent damsel,  who,  addressing  a  most  amiable  and  excellent  den- 
tist, knitting  her  brows  into  something  more  than  a  firown, 
clenching  her  fists,  and  scowling  defiance,  vowed  in  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor,  that  if  he  ventured  near  her  with  his  profane  touch, 
^^  big  blackguard,  as  he  was,  she  should  certainly  knock  him 
down," — domg  him,  no  doubt,  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  And 
staid,  demure,  elderly  gentlemen — lawyers  too — have,  in  most 
abandoned  gaiety,  insisted  on  the  operator  forthwith  joining  them 
in  a  joyous  "  Polka." 

When  the  illusion  is  very  pleasant,  the  dreamer  almost  always 
evinces  a  strong  aversion  to  being  interrupted  ;  all  questioning 
he  deems  impertinent,  and  he  answers  snappishly  and  in  mono- 
syllables, if  at  all.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  say  that 
"  au  answer  will  be  given  to-morrow ;"  plainly  implying  that  he 
is  busy,  well  employed,  and  will  not  be  disturbed.  *  On  coming 
out  of  the  trance,  whether  this  have  been  pleasurable  or  not,  hys- 
terical ciying  is  very  common  in  the  young,  and  especially  in  the 
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female.  Grown  men,  however,  are  not  exempt  fi\>m  this  firailty. 
On  recovering  from  their  unconsciousness,  and  for  the  first  time 
beholding  a  raw  stump,  where  a  leg  or  thigh  had  been,  even 
they  are  very  apt  to  lapse  into  most  unsentimental  blubbering. 

The  efiects,  as  already  said,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  those 
of  excess  in  strong  drink.  Sometimes  the  patient  seems  to  be 
made  aware  of  this,  by  the  sensations  which  are  induced  in  the 
early  period  of  inhalation.  "  You'll  have  me  drunk  I"  cried  one  ; 
"  On,  you  blackguard !  I  know  what  you  are ;"  evidently  suppos- 
ing that  he  had  fallen  into  loose  society,  and  that  his  companions 
had  a  design  on  him.  But  it  is  in  the  state  of  emergence  that 
the  intoxication  shows  most.  The  eye,  mouth,  general  expres- 
sion of  features,  the  walk,  articulation,  and  pantomime,  are  all 
those  of  the  tippler.  He  sways  as  he  tries  to  stand,  and  reels  as 
he  walks ;  is  garrulous  and  sprightly,  often  efiectively  humour- 
ous ;  and  his  leer  and  gesture  are  meant  to  be  diverting.  Often 
he  insists  on  shaking  hands  with  all  and  sundry ;  often,  as  already 
stated,  he  grows  lachrymose,  like  one  who,  in  Scottish  phrase, 
might  be  termed  ^'  greetin'  fou."  The  unsteadiness  of  gait,  and 
lightness  of  head,  sometimes  have  an  inconvenient  len^h  of 
duration.  One  lady  we  have  heard  of,  who,  leaving  the  dentist 
too  soon,  had  to  grope  her  way  along  the  railing  of  the  street,  in 
noonday,  and  ran  no  slight  risk  of  losing  all  reputation  for  so- 
briety. Sickness,  too,  is  not  uncommon ;  very  like  that  of  a 
debauch.  And  next  day,  though  it  brings  not  its  headach, 
brings  some  uncomfortable  feeling  in  the  interior ;  with  a  strong 
desire,  usually,  for  more  of  the  deluding  vapour.  This  desire 
for  more,  indeed,  occurs  at  two  periods ;  immediately  after  the 
affair  is  over,  just  as  a  man  not  fully  drunk,  but  only  excited,  is 
eager  to  have  ^^  one  glass  more;"  and,  again,  next  day,  just  as  a 
man  drunk  over  night  seeks  for  "  a  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  him." 
In  Dr.  Pearson's  time  it  was  the  same,  though  with  him  the 
ether  was  not  pushed  to  unconsciousness ;  for,  in  the  passajge 
formerly  quoted,  we  find  him  complaining  that  he  found  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  his  patients  wno  had  once  tasted  the  sweets 
of  ether,  from  recurring  to  it  far  too  frequently.  Patients  them- 
selves, too,  liken  it  to  drink ;  they  call  for  "  more  grog,"  and 
declare  it  to  be  "  glorious,"  "  good  stuff,  better  than  pop." 

In  connexion  with  this  point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there 
are  not  a  few  well  authenticated  examples  on  record,  of  the  most 
severe  operations  having  been  performed,  durinfir  ordinary  ex- 
treme intoxication,  without  any  sign  of  pain  being  evinced  by 
the  patient  during  the  operation,  and  without  any  I'ecollection 
after  return  to  sobriety  of  pain  having  been  endured.  Dr.  Boott 
says — 
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^  Dr.  Sharpej  has  mentioned  to  me  the  case  of  an  Irishman,  part 
of  whose  face  was  eaten  by  a  pig  while  he  was  lying  dead  drunk  on 
the  ground,  and  a  wax  model  of  the  mutilated  face  is,  or  at  least  was, 
preserved  in  1833  in  the  Museum  of  the  Park  Street  School,  Dublin, 

*'*'  Professor  Quain  also  has  mentioned  an  instance,  where  a  man,  in 
a  state  of  intoxication,  fell  from  a  coach,  and  had  a  shattered  leg  am- 
putated ;  on  coming  to  himself,  he  affirmed  that  he  knew  nothing 
either  of  tlie  accident  or  the  operation." 

And  Mr.  Lawrence  says — 

"  Many  years  ago,  a  middle-aged  woman  was  brought  into  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's, drunk,  with  a  compound  fracture  and  other  serious  injury 
of  the  leg,  requiring  amputation.  Having  reflected  on  the  circum- 
stances, I  could  see  no  reason  why  the  state  of  intoxication  should 
prevent  the  performance  of  an  operation  absolutely  necessary,'  and  I 
accordingly  removed  the  limb  at  once  above  the  knee  in  the  ward. 
The  gentlemen  present  and  myself  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
patient  was  unconscious  of  the  proceeding,  though  being  subsequently 
jeered  on  the  subject  by  some  of  her  fellow  patients,  she  contended 
that  she  knew  what  was  done  at  the  time,  but  did  not  feel  pain." 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  surely  will  not  be  objected  that 
the  use  of  ether  is  objectionable,  on  the  score  of  a  breach  of 
moi-als.  In  medical  practice,  wine,  whisky,  and  brandy  are  every 
day  given,  (even  for  long  continuance^  in  such  doses  as  must 
prove  more  or  less  intoxicating ;  in  low  revers,  for  example,  or  in 
threatened  sinking  after  severe  shocks  by  injury.  And  here  the 
end — the  saving  of  life — is  held  to  justify  the  means.  Were 
such  means  employed  as  a  mere  experiment,  or  not  hopeful  of 
successful  issue,  their  use  would  assume  more  than  a  doubtful 
cluiracter.  In  the  time  of  the  cholera,  when  it  raged  in  its  first 
onset  among  us,  a  late  physician  in  Edinburgh,  attached  to  one 
of  the  hospitals,  experimented  largely  in  the  injection  of  saline 
matters  into  tiie  veins ;  and  with  no  indifferent  success.  One 
old  man  resisted  the  ordinary  injection ;  and  in  a  reckless  moment 
it  was  resolved  to  inject  whisky  into  the  veins  instead.  The 
effect  was  electrical.  The  man — ^before  cold,  and  clammy,  and 
blue,  without  voice,  or  pulse,  or  power  of  motion — ^rose  up  in 
bed,  a  living  corpse ;  fancied  he  was  in  a  change-house ;  called 
loudly  for  more  drink ;  trolled  merry  songs ;  and,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  ghastly  gaiety,  fell  back,  and  sanJs  &g^ny  &nd  died. 
This  was  &ulty ;  and,  if  repeated,  would  have  been  flagitious ; 
but  the  use  of  ether  surely  comes  within  quite  another  category 
— and  that  so  obviously  as  to  require  no  illustration. 

The  duration  of  the  ether^s  influence  is  an  important  matter. 
It  is  brief;  and  yet  it  is  odd,  that  the  ether  itself  seems  to  remain 
long  in  the  system ;  being  plainly,  and  even  offensively,  felt  in 
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the  breatb,  not  merely  for  hours^  bnt  even  positively  for  days, 
after  protracted  inhalation.*  The  full  efiect  seldom  lasts  above 
a  few  minutes ;  time  enough  for  the  performance  of  some  operar 
tions ;  such  as  that  of  tooth-Klrawing.  When  more  protracted 
procedure  is  contemnlated — as  in  amputation,  stone,  rupture, 
removal  of  tumours,  &c. — the  inhalation  is  proceeded  with  during 
the  operation,  at  what  in  steaming  is  termed  ^^  half  speed."  The 
ordinary  signs  having  evinced  attainment  of  the  full  effect,  the 
operation  is  begun ;  and  then  the  inhalation  may  be  for  a  few 
moments  discontinued,  to  be  afterwards  renewed ;  or,  what  is 
better,  the  mouth-piece  is  kept  continuously  applied,  with  the 
valve  in  the  tube,  for  entrance  of  atmospheric  air,  either  partially 
or  wholly  op^n,  so  as  to  dilute  the  vapour.  And  if  at  any  time 
the  patient  show  signs,  of  prematurely  returning  consciousness, 
the  valve  is  shut,  and  the  full  power  of  ether  restored ;  the  patient 
being  made  to  breathe  much  or  little  of  the  vapour,  according  to 
the  effects  observed. 

At  first,  it  may  seem  that  this  brief  duration  of  the  ether's  in- 
fluence is  a  disadvantage.  The  operator  soon  learns,  however, 
that  it  is  the  contrary.  Prolonged  duration  is  readily  within  his 
power,  by  continued  inhalation ;  and  much  of  comfort  and  safety 
resides  in  the  fact  of  the  effect  being  transient.  The  maniuge- 
ability  of  the  ether  is  not  its  least  virtue.  Were  the  periocl  of 
duration  ordinarily  less  brief,  the  inhaler  would  be  a  danger- 
ous instrument,  even  in  the  hands  of  tlie  skilful  and  pnident 
But,  as  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  duly  qualified  it  seems  periectly 
safe.  Repeatedly  have  we  observed  unpleasant  effects  beginning 
to  show  themselves,  during  an  operation ;  and,  to  prevent  or  re- 
move them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  discontinue  tne  inhalation. 
There  was  no  necessity  to  fly  hither  and  thither  in  search  of 
antidotes  or  restoratives,  or  to  annoy  the  patient  and  interrupt 
the  operator  by  the  administration  of  them.  It  was  enough 
to  cease  to  administer  the  ether.  Repeatedly  have  we  seen  an 
operation  begun,  without  any  sign  of  pain ;  by  and  bye  some 
wincing  and  moaning  came;  the  ether  was  let  on ; — a  lullfollowed, 
the  limb  becoming  passive  and  deadlike  as  at  first — in  more 
senses  than  one,  the  patient  *^  breathed  again  ;"  once  more  sensa« 
tion  revived,  and  again  it  was  lulled  asleep ;  and  so,  several  times 
in  succession,  until  all  was  safely  and  painlessly  completed. 
Repeatedly  have  we  seen  the  tedious  process  of  stitching  a  wound 
illustrate  this  manageability  of  the  ether's  influence ;  one  stitch 
accompanied  with  some  sign  of  pain,  the  next  as  if  placed  in  a 

*  The  ni|ndity  with  which  the  ether  perrftdes  the  whole  systeiii  is  also  wefl 
BhowOy  hjr  amputated  parts  retaining  a  strong  flaronr  of  ether^  even  for  man  v  days 
^fter  remoTai ;  although  perhans  not  more  than  two  or  three  minotes  had  been 
spent  in  inhalation  previous  to  the  making  of  the  ineisions. 
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dead  part ;  and  so  on  in  varying  succession,  just  according  to  the 
cessation  or  continuance  of  the  ether^s  administration. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  effect  is  not  transient;  a  heavy  stupor 
remaining,  with  small  pulse,  perhaps,  and  an  unpleasant  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  Cold  water,  dashed  on  the  face,  or  a  cur- 
rent of  cold  air  applied  to  it,  are  good  restoratives.  Indeed,  their 
power  of  bringing  the  patient  out  of  the  trance  is  often  exhibited 
unintentionally,  and  inconveniently,  during  the  operation.  K  a 
wound  be  sponged  with  cold  water,  for  example,  tne  patient  who 
had  borne  cutting  without  a  wince,  will  often  complain  of  the 
cold  lustily.  One  victim  of  a  severe  operation,  when  asked  if 
she  felt  any  pain,  said  she  "  felt  that  window" — which,  happening 
to  be  open,  nad  to  be  shut.  The  internal  restoratives  are  wine, 
spirits,  or  ammonia ;  the  last,  probablv,  to  be  preferred.  Should 
respiration  and  circulation  still  flag,  heat  to  tne  surface,  friction 
of  the  chest,  and  ammoniated  stimulation  of  the  nostrils,  will 
naturally  be  resorted  to.  If  opportunity  serve,  oxygen  gas  may 
be  inhaled,  to  arterialize  the  blood ;  it  being  supposed  that  ethe- 
rization, when  extreme,  tends  to  evil,  by  sending  venous  blood 
through  the  general  circulation. 

When  the  patient  does  awake  fully  to  consciousness,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  he  awakes  to  much  misery,  because  to  much  pain. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Not  unfrequently,  every  sense  is  fully  restored 
except  the  sense  of  pain.  The  patient  sits  up,  talks  rationally 
and  calmly,  is  aware  of  every  circumstance,  knows  of  his  wound, 
by  seeing  and  hearing  of  it,  and  vet  feeb  no  pain ;  the  smarting 
of  a  raw  wound  is  oft^n  averted  mr  some  hours  in  this  way ;  and 
when  it  does  supervene  at  length,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  in  many  cases  it  comes  in  a  mitigated  form.  Often  the 
patient  sobs  and  cries,  immediately  or  soon  aftier  return  to 
consciousness — a  state  resembling  hysteria,  or  else  very  like 
the  maudlin  grief  of  a  drunk  man ;  but  such  tears  are  no  sign 
of  suffering ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  unfrequently  the  off- 
spring of  dreamy  joy  and  gratitude. 

For  the  successfol  administration  of  ether,  certain  things  are 
very  essential.  The  instrument  must  be  suitable,  and  in  good 
working  order ;  and,  especially,  there  must  be  sufficient  width  of 
bore  to  admit  of  a  free  draught  for  the  trachea.  The  ether  must 
be  strong  and  pure  ;  washea  with  water,  to  remove  any  acid  that 
might  remain,  and  which  would  cause  irritation  to  the  lungs  and 
fauces ;  afterwards  decanted  from  the  water,  and  distilled  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  A  mixture  of  chloric  ether  with  the  sul- 
phuric has  been  tried,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results ;  the  mix- 
ture proved  more  grateful  to  the  patient  at  the  time  of  inhalation, 
but  the  stupifying  result  was  longer  of  being  produced,  and  the 
after  effects  were  not  only  protracted,  but  oisagreeable.    There 
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was  a  loss  of  power ;  and^  as  with  many  compoand  thin^,  what 
was  pleasant  to  the  taste,  at  first,  became  bitter  afterwaras.  The 
patient  should  be  comfortably  and  conveniently  arranged :  he 
should  be  as  warmly  clothed  as  circumstances  will  admit  of;  and 
thp  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  little  if  at  all  below  60°. 
The  warmth  is  obviously  favourable  to  the  production  of  etherial 
vapour,  and  it  is  also  favourable  to  the  due  effect  on  the  recipient. 
In  a  room  of  low  temperature,  a  cold  shivering  is  apt  to  come  on 
shortly  after  inhalation  has  been  begun,  disturbing  and  impeding 
the  process.    The  patient  should  be  spoken  to  kindly,  and  reas- 
sured, in  the  first  instance ;  the  mode  of  inhalation  should  be  il- 
lustrated and  made  plain  to  him  ;  and  it  may  be  well  to  make 
him  breathe  through  the  tube,  experimentally,  before  the  ether 
is  poured  into  the  apparatus.    A  position  is  arranged  suitable 
to  the  operation,  and  also  as  suitable  as  possible  to  the  inhalation. 
Recumbency,  with  the  head  slightly  elevated,  is  usually  to  be 
preferred.    All  arrangements  as  to  securing  limbs,  denuoing  the 
part  to  be  operated  on,  sorting  pillows,  stationing  attendants,  &c., 
should  be  completed  before  inhalation  is  begun ;  for,  quietude  is 
very  essential  to  success.     The  patient  should  not  be  spoken  to, 
or  touched,  or  in  any  way  have  his  attention  taken  from  his  self- 
intoxicating  occupation.    A  question,  the  fall  of  a  jug  or  basin,  a 
tap  at  the  door,  a  sneeze,  or  other  accidental  noise,  may  interrupt 
the  process  very  seriously ;  rousing  the  patient  from  the  advancing 
stupor,  perhaps  rendering  him  restless  and  unmanageable.    The 
respiration  should  be  steady,  slow,  and  full ;  the  patient  filling 
his  chest  completely,  and  emptying  it  completely,  at  each  inspira- 
tion and  expiration.    To  prevent  coughing,  or  other  disagreeable 
consequences  of  the  pungency  of  the  vapour,  a  considerable  dilu- 
tion by  atmospheric  air  is  expedient  at  first ;  the  amount  of  dilu- 
tion being  gradually  diminisned,  as  the  patient  is  found  to  bear 
it.    And  to  efiect  tnis  very  important  part  of  the  procedure,  the 
tube  is  provided  with  a  valve,  which,  when  open,  admits  a  full 
stream  of  atmospheric  air,  and  which  can  be  opened  or  shut — 
gradually  or  suddenly — at  pleasure.    The  merit  of  inventing  this 
important  part  of  the  apparatus  is  due,  we  believe,  to  Mr.  Squire, 
chemist,  London,  who  constructed  the  instruments  first  used  suc- 
cessfully by  Mr.  Listen.     The  operator,  or  some  duly  qualified 
assistant,  watches  the  pulse,  breathing,  countenance,  and  eye ; 
careful  to  note  the  tifhe  when  the  operation  may  be  begun,  and 
equally  careful  to  observe  any  untoward  sign  which  might  render 
temporary  abstraction  of  the  ether  necessary. 

In  general,  no  unpleasant  sign  showing  itself,  the  inhalation 
is  carried  to  the  point  of  complete  stupefaction ;  and  this,  as  al- 
ready stated,  is  sought  to  be  maintained  by  a  continued,  though 
minor  use  of  the  ether.    Au.odtl  fact,  however,  comes  now  to  be 
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stated ;  namely,  that  stupefaction  is  by  no  means  essential.    Lx- 
perience  has  fully  shown  that  the  brain  may  be  acted  on  so  as  to 
annihilate  for  the  time  what  may  be  termed  the  faculty  of  feeling 
pain ;  the  organ  of  general  sense  may  be  lulled  into  profound 
sleep,  while  the  organ  of  special  sense,  and  the  organ  of  intellec- 
tual function  remain  wide  awake,  active,  and  busily  employed. 
The  patient  may  feel  no  pain  under  very  cruel  cutting,  and  yet 
he  may  see,  hear,  taste,  and  smell,  as  well  as  ever,  to  all  appear- 
ance ;  and  he  may  also  be  perfectly  conscious  of  everything  with- 
in reach  of  his  observation — able  to  reason  on  such  events  most 
lucidly,  and  able  to  retain  both  the  events  and  the  reasoning  in 
his  memoiy  afterwards.    We  have  seen  a  patient  following  the 
operator  with  her  eyes  most  intelligently  and  watchfully,  as  he 
shifted  his  place  near  her,  lifted  his  knife,  and  proceeded  to  use 
it;  wincing  not  at  all  during  its  use ;  answering  questions  by  ges- 
ture, very  readily  and  plainly ;  and  after  the  operation  was  over^ 
narraUng  every  event  as  it  occurred-declamg  that  she  knew 
and  saw  all ;  stating  that  she  knew  and  felt  that  she  was  beine 
cut,  and  yet  that  she  felt  no  pain  whatever.     Patients  have  said 
quietly,  '^  you  are  sawing  now,"  diuing  the  use  of  the  saw  in 
amputation ;  and  afterwards  they  have  declared  most  solemnly^ 
that  though  quite  conscious  of  that  part  of  the  operation,  yet  they 
felt  no  pain.    We  have  seen  a  patient  enduring  amputation  of  a 
limb  without  any  sign  of  suffering,  opening  her  eyes  during  the 
performance,  at  its  most  painful  part,  descrying  a  country  prac- 
titioner at  some  distance — ^under  whose  care  she  had  formerly 
been,  and  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  some  considerable  time— ^ 
addressing  him  by  name,  and  requesting  that  he  might  not  leave 
town  without  seeing  her.    And  one  of  the  first  successful  opera- 
tions in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh  well  illustrates  the 
same  {)oint ; — the  patient  managing  all  the  details  of  the  inhala- 
tion himself,  loudly  insisting  that  the  experiment  was  quite  a 
failure,  and  would  never  do,  that  the  matter  must  be  deferred  to 
another  opportunity — and  all  the  while  the  painful  operation 
being  busily  proceeded  with,  preparing  an  agreeable  surprise  for 
the  talkative  sceptic.   More  examples  to  the  same  effect  might  be 
adduced,  if  necessary :  the  fact  is  undoubted.  And  physiologists^ 
accordin^y,  are  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  exact  statement 
of  the  enects  produced  by  etherial  inhalation  on  the  nervoua 
system.     Of  the  brain  proper,  the  spinal  system,  and  the  gang- 
lionic system — as  the  different  parts  of  the  nervous  system  are 
termed — ^which  is  the  part  affected  ?     Strychnine  is  supposed  to 
influence  the  spinal  system  mainly ;  digitalis,  the  ganghonic ; — 
which  does  the  ether  affect  ?   It  is  probable  that  the  brain  proper 
is  the  part  mainly  influenced ;  and  sometimes  only  a  portion 
of  it ;  lor;  as  has  already  been  stated;  the  intellect  ma^  be  active^ 
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and  the  special  senses,  too,  may  retain  all  their  acuteness,  while 
the  patient  is  wholly  unconscious  of  procedure  which  other- 
wise could  not  fail  to  he  accompanied  with  the  severest  torture. 
General  sense  may  be  asleep,  wnile  intellectual  and  special  sense 
may  be  wide  awake. 

The  first  effect  of  the  inhalation  would  seem  to  be  decidedly 
stimulant ;  afterwards  it  becomes  powerfully  sedative.  Just  as 
other  things  may  be  stimulant,  in  small  doses,  or  lightly  applied ; 
— sedative  in  large  doses,  or  long  continued.  Opmm  is  a  fami- 
liar example  of  this;  causing  excitement  in  small  doses,  and 
proving  tlie  most  powerful  ot  all  narcotics  when  largely  admi- 
nistered. 

The  effect  of  ether  is  usually  very  different  when  taken  as  a 
mere  experiment,  and  as  an  amusement,  from  what  is  experienced 
in  the  business-use  of  it  as  a  prelude  and  accompaniment  to  sur- 
gical operation.  In  the  former  case,  excitement  is  very  apt  to 
ensue,  with  restlessness  and  talking;  in  the  latter,  the  sedative 
effect  is  more  speedily  and  smoothly  attained.  In  fact,  there  is 
what  is  termed  a  tolerance  of  ether,  when  ether  is  really  required ; 
just  as  in  particular  diseases,  whose  cure  demands  certain  re- 
medies, there  is  engendered  a  tolerance  of  these  remedies  in  the 
system.  A  grain  of  tartar  emetic,  for  example,  in  the  healthy, 
produces  great  sickness  and  vomiting;  and  during  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  the  same  dose,  or  one  much  larger,  may  be  taken  every 
second  hour  without  producing  either.  In  health,  a  few  ounces 
of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  may  produce  fainting ;  in  serious 
inflammation,  an  approach  to  faintness  will  seldom  be  perceived 
until  many  ounces  have  been  abstracted.  Thirty  drops  of  the 
tincture  o^  Indian  hemp  produces,  in  healtli,  a  full  narcotic  effect, 
often  very  unpleasant ;  in  tetanus,  the  same  dose  has  been  given 
every  half-hour  to  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  In  health,  a 
grain  of  opium  wiU  produce  heavy  ileep;  inTelirium-tremen., 
that  dose  may  be  repeated  every  hour,  until  ten  times  the  amount 
is  given,  and  still  the  patient  may  be  wakeful  as  at  first.  A  tole- 
rance of  bleeding  is  engendered  by  inflammation ;  of  tartar  eme- 
tic, by  inflammation  of  a  certain  organ ;  of  Indian  hemp,  by 
tetanus ;  of  opium,  by  nervous  excitement  from  drink.  It  would 
seem  that  a  like  tolerance  of  ether  is  engendered  by  the  occur- 
rence of  surgical  pain ;  or  perhaps  rather  by  the  conviction  of  its 
certain  approach,  and  the  preparation  of  body  and  mind  suitable 
for  its  advent. 

It  is  the  sedative  effect  we  want  in  operating ;  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  reach  it  as  speedily  and  easily  as  possible.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  ether  used,  the 
better  for  the  patient.  And  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  the 
more  fully  and  steadily  the  inspirations  are  made;  and  the  quieter 
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the  patient  is  kept,  the  more  speedily  the  anodyne  effect  is  at-' 
tained ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  ether  is  necessary.  When 
the  breathing  is  abrapt,  irregular,  and  interrupted,  and  the  pa-' 
tient  restless  and  talkative,  a  great  Quantity  of  ether  may  be 
consumed,  ere  any  sign  of  a  favourable  condition  for  operating 
appear ;  besides,  unpleasant  effects  are  apt  to  show  themselves, 
and  the  after  consequences  are  protracted  and  disagreeable.  The 
same  thing  is  observable  in  dealing  with  other  remedial  agents. 
In  bleeding  from  the  arm,  for  example,  desiring  to  obtain  a  seda- 
tive result  on  the  general  circulation,  we  do  not  make  a  small 
opening  in  the  vein,  and  slowly  drain  away  the  blood  in  a  slender 
stream  ;  a  large  number  of  ounces  would  always  be  required  ere 
the  desired  result  were  obtained  in  this  way.  But  a  large  orifice 
is  made  in  the  vein  ;  the  blood  is  taken  pleno  rivo ;  and  the  rapid 
abstraction,  in  this  way,  of  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  blood 
proves  successful;  the  patient  being  soon  brought  to  the  verge 
dF  fainting.  In  like  manner,  it  is  by  the  rapid,  full,  and  quiet 
consumption  of  ether,  that  the  best  effect  is  produced.  We 
seek  to  purchase  the  desired  result  at  as  small  a  cost  as  possible ; 
in  the  one  case  giving  as  little  ether,  in  the  other  taking  as  little 
blood,  as  we  can. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  speak  somewhat  more  fully  of  the 
evil  consequences  which  ether,  taken  by  the  lungs,  may  produce. 

1.  It  may  produce  coughing,  expectoration,  or  other  sign  of  irri- 
tation of  tne  air  passages.  And  this  irritation  may  sometimes 
prove  so  embarrassing,  as  to  frustrate  the  attempt  at  letheonizing. 

2.  It  may  produce  excitement;  just  as  the  nitrous  oxide  gas 
does;  the  patient  becoming  talkative  and  restless,  or  violent, 
and  intolerant  of  restraint.  3.  In  females,  or  in  males  of  highly 
nervous  temperament,  it  may  induce  hysteria.  4.  It  may  cause 
sickness  ana  vomiting ;  and  the  younger  the  patient,  the  more 
liable  is  this  to  occur — more  especialfy  if  the  inhalation  have 
been  protracted  and  imperfect.  More  than  once  we  have  seen 
the  tube  untowai*d]y  saturated  with  the  fluid  contents  of  the 
stomach.  5.  Convulsions  may  occur ;  slight  or  violent ;  tran- 
sient or  protracted.  Of  course,  the  first  appearance  of  them,  is 
the  signal  for  discontinuance  of  the  ether — to  be  resumed,  if  the 
operation  be  not  completed,  so  soon  as  the  system  has  again  be- 
come quiet.  6.  Fainting  may  take  place,  the  pulse  becoming  veirj 
rapid,  and  at  last  imperceptible ;  and  the  faint  may  prove  of  such 
intensity  and  duration  as  to  cause  serious  alarm.  But  this  is  not 
likely  to  occur,  except  in  the  case  of  diseased  heart.  7.  Signs 
of  congestion  in  the  brain  may  manifest  themselves ;  the  patient 
threatening  to  pass  into  what  is  technically  termed  the  condition 
of  coma ;  as  indicated  by  complete  insensibility,  dilated  pupils, 
relaxed  muscles,  snoring  and  laooured  breathing,    8.  Lastly,  the' 
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experiment  may  fail ;  the  patient  becoming  excited  and  confiued^ 
but  not  dead  to  pain.  Tnis  result,  however,  we  feel  convinced, 
will  seldom  if  ever  occur,  when  good  ether  is  well  admbdeiered  by 
means  of  a  suitable  apparatus. 

Such  are  the  immediate  results  of  an  untoward  kind ;  and  the 
most  of  them,  we  believe,  may  be  averted  by  a  graduated,  rapid, 
and  qniet  exhibition  of  good  ether ;  should  they  threaten,  inna- 
lation  is  discontinned  for  a  time,  and  warily  resumed.  Others 
may  possibly  show  themselves  at  a  more  remote  period.  There 
may  be  a  condition  of  system  induced,  resembling  what  is  termed 
irritative  fever ;  and  b^  this  recovery  may  be  delayed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, also,  that  irritation  of  the  air  passages  may  leave  some  per- 
manent traces  behind ;  threatening  to  pass  on  mto  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia. 

A  direct  proof,  however,  of  such  casualties  is,  happily,  still 
wanting.  In  one  fatal  case  of  amputation  below  the  knee,  in 
the  Edmburgh  Infirmary,  in  which  ether  had  been  successfully 
used,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  were  both  discovered ;  but  the 
woman  died  of  inflammation  of  the  veins,  with  acute  abscess  in 
the  wrist  and  knee  joints ;  and,  besides,  she  had  been  for  years  in 
bad  health,  and  at  the  time  of  the  operation  had  a  chronic  affec- 
tion of  the  lungs.  In  another  patient,  a  boy,  who  had  his  thigh 
amputated,  recovery  was  delayed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  slight 
attack  of  pneumonia ;  but  then  it  did  not  show  itself  till  a  fort- 
night afler  the  operation ;  and,  at  that  period,  the  ether  could 
certainly  not  be  justly  blamed. 

Some  seem  to  entertain  a  fear  that  a  state  of  system  unto- 
wardly  favourable  to  inflammation  of  the  veins,  to  erysipelas,  and 
to  te(Uous  successive  suppurations  in  various  parts  of  the  body, 
may  be  engendered  by  the  ether.  And  some  cases  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Lifirmary  may  have  lent  some  colouring  to  the  fancy,  and, 
we  honestly  believe,  nothing  more  than  colouring — certainly  no 
proof.  It  so  happened  that,  in  several  cases  of  operation,  in 
which  ether  had  been  used,  these  affections  did  occur,  and 
proved  both  troublesome  and  dangerous.  But  it  also  happened 
that  these  same  diseases,  with  similar  dangerous  and  troublesome 
results,  were  occurring  in  other  patients,  m  the  same  wards,  and 
at  the  same  time,  to  whom  no  ether  whatever  had  been  in  any 
way  administered.  In  fact,  the  season,  at  that  time,  was  very 
unhealthy ;  and  these  affections  prevailed  then  in  the  hospital,  in 
an  epidemic  form,  attacking  patients  who  had  ether  and  who 
had  not,  indiscriminately.  A  '^  fatal  case"  has  been  reported  in 
England ;  a  coroner's  inquest  has  sat  on  it,  and  the  decision  has 
been,  "  death  by  ether."  But  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  no 
unprejudiced  surgeon,  of  experience  in  such  matters,  will  think 
the  verdict  just  or  warranted.    The  woman  had  a  large  "  osteo- 
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isarcomatotis,  malignant"  tumour  extirpated  by  tedious  dissec- 
tion from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  the  operation  lasting, 
according  to  one  statement,  25  minutes,  according  to  another, 
55  minutes ;  the  etherization  proving  quite  ineftectual,  the  pa- 
tient wincing  under  each  stroke  of  the  knife,  and  saying  after- 
n^rards  that  she  felt  it.  After  the  operation,  a  state  of  great  de- 
pression was  observed  ;  and  this  continued.  The  operation  was 
performed  on  a  Tuesday  forenoon,  and  the  patient,  sinking,  died 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday  following.  Now,  what  is  there  in 
all  this,  but  what  has  been  observed  again  and  again,  in  ordinary 
practice,  before  the  days  of  ether?  Under  the  suock  of  less  se- 
vere operations  than  this,  susceptible  frames  have  sunk  in  less 
time.  And  though  it  was  very  natural  for  the  surgeon,  in  this 
case,  to  lay  the  b£me  on  the  ether — shifting  it  from  himself  and 
his  knife — ^we  suspect  that  he  will  find  but  few  competent  judges 
in  the  profession  to  agree  with  him.  Obviously,  bad  ether 
been  even  pushed  in  the  case,  the  result  could  not  have  attached 
blame  to  its  use ;  for  the  result  is  none  other  than  what  has  been 
often  seen  without  ether.  But  there  is  another  question.  The 
tether  here  was  ineffectual ;  so  fSar  as  the  anodyne  effect  is  con- 
cerned, the  operation  may  be  said  to  have  been  without  etheriza- 
tion, and  the  patient  sank  by  continuance  of  the  shock.  Had 
ether,  by  due  administration,  proved  effectual  as  an  anodyne,  the 
painful  and  emotional  part  of  the  shock  would  have  been  avert- 
ed ;  and  might  not  the  patient,  in  consequence,  have  been  still 
alive  ?  The  "  Crowncr^s  Quest"  verdict  is,  in  truth,  imperfect. 
It  was  "  death  by  ether."  Ought  it  not  rather  to  have  been, 
"  death  (bv  want*  of)  ether  ?" 

We  are  further  told,  "  the  patient  who  underwent  the  Caasarean 
operation  died."  No  wonder.  How  many  have  lived  after  such  pro- 
cedure f  **  Another  patient,  on  whom  extirpation  of  the  eyeoall 
Was  performed,  sank."  Is  that  any  thing  new  ?  "  A  clergyman, 
whose  leg  was  amputated,  never  rallied  an:er  the  operation."  Have 
there  not  been  thousands  of  such  cases  before  the  days  of  ether  ? 

It  is  worth  while,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  to  look  to 
Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation — an  old  and  valued  authority. 
There  we  find  many  examples  of  sxfflden  death  after  operations 
and  injuries,  some  of  them  slight  and  trivial,  which,  had  they  oc- 
cuiTed  in  these  days,  with  the  use  of  ether,  would  have  placed  in 
the  hands  of  that  ageiifs  enemies,  much  more  plausible  arguments 
and  facts  for  denouncing  it  as  the  cause  of  misadventure. 

Two  cases  of  lithotomy  have  been  reported,  in  which  the  pa- 
tients sank  rapidly,  and  died.  But  that,  too,  is  no  new  thing  to 
the  operating  surgeon.  The  possibility  of  such  an  event  has  been 
long  Known  and  acknowledged.  Most  operators  have  accounted 
for  such  a  calamity,  very  simply  and  naturally,  by  just  supposing 
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that  the  patient  had  never  rallied  from  the  shock  of  the  operation; 
a  state  from  which,  as  just  stated,  we  have  hope  of  the  ether  ef- 
fecting a  relief,  at  least  in  part.  Others,  again,  have  puzzled 
themselves  and  others  by  ingeniously  constructing  theories  more 
recondite  in  explanation.  In  one  case  of  this  kind,  which  oc- 
curred to  an  eminent  surgeon,  many  years  ago,  we  remember 
that  the  cause  assigned  for  death,  was  the  sudden  and  effectual 
relief  afforded  by  removal  of  the  stone !  It  was  supposed  to 
have  produced  too  abrupt  a  revulsion  in  the  system  I  But  we 
do  not  deem  it  probable  that  in  this  way — by  rendering  the 
operation  too  easy — ^the  ether  runs  any  risk  of  being  brought  into 
disrepute ;  although,  by  the  bye,  some  surgeons  are  still  to  be 
fonna,  who  deem  the  suffering  of  pain  by  the  patient,  during 
operation,  essential  to  his  welWoing  !* 

Let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We  do  not  say  that  fatal  and  formid- 
able results  may  not  happen,  and  have  not  happened,  from  ether's 
use  in  surgery.  All  we  mean  to  assert  is,  that  f<»inidable  and 
fatal  results  m>m  ether's  use  in  surgery  have,  in  no  one  case  as  yet, 
been  proven.  And  we  go  a  step  mruier.  Ether,  as  an  anodyne 
in  surgery,  is  on  its  trial;  it  has  been  openly  accused  of  fatal  and 
fermioable  results ;  we  seek  for  a  thorough  and  impartial  sifting 
of  the  evidence,  pro  and  coti ;  and  we  confidently  claim — so  far 
9&  the  present  state  of  evidence  goes — a  veixiict  veiy  different 
fiwn  that  of  the  *^  Crowner^'s  *Quest;"  not  merely  a  **  Not  proven," 
but  «*  Not  guilty." 

At  one  time,  serious  apprehensions  w^e  entertained,  that 
during  operations  at  night  great  risk  would  be  encountered,  by 
reason  ot  the  inflammability  of  the  admixture  of  etherial  vapour 
with  atmospheric  air.  And  precautions  such  as  the  following 
were  rife  in  the  public  prints : — 

'^  It  is  useful  to  remind  those  who  surrender  themselves  unreserved- 
ly to  experiments  of  this  nature,  that  the  vapour  of  ether,  when  com- 
bining with  the  air,  constitutes  an  explosive  gaseous  mixture  of  the 
most  dangerous  kind.  Every  phial  of  ether  that  is  uncorked  pours 
into  its  neighbourhood  torrents  of  vapour,  which  circulate  unseen, 
around  the  sides  of  the  vase,  over  the  table,  and  down  on  the  ground, 
and  are  in  danger  each  moment  of  being  inflamed,  if  a  lamp  or  any 
lighted  body  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  even  some  feet  distant 
firom,  the  recipient  of  the  ether.    Should,  unfortunately,  fire  be  com- 


*  This  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  piscatorial  illastration.  Angling  with  worm,  he  ia 
no  true  Waltonian  who  Itket  to  see  the  victimized  reptile  writliing  on  the  hook, 
■tniggliug  hard  to  be  free,  and  showing  vety  plain  stgns  of  intense  snfl^ring;  The 
genuine  Isaac  strikea  his  worm^  in  the  first  instance,  smartly  between  his  palms, 
rendering  it  temporarily  insensible  by  concnssion  ;  &e  process  of  impalement  is 
«v«r  soon,  and  without  a  stnirale  ;  the  senseless  worm  is  found  to  hare  the  better 
»dJii8tiDcnt  on  the  hook  ;  and  Uie  still  bait  prores  the  more  tempting  lure. 
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nmnieated  to  this  cload  of  ether,  an  explosion  within  that  compass  is 
not  the  whole  of  the  mischief.  The  heat  is  communicated  to  the  flask 
itself,  breaks  it,  scatters  in  all  directions  the  combustible  liquid,  and 
produces  calamities  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  ether  liberated. 
Now,  if  it  be  considered  that  the  vapour-laden  air  inspired  by  a  patient 
about  to  be  operated  on,  is  precisely  this  explosive  mixture — that 
during  the  operation  the  surgeon  is  surrounded  by  lighted  candles,  and 
that  the  attendants  pass  backwards  and  forwards  with  lamps  in  their 
hands,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  &te  that  awaits  the  patient  if 
the  fire  should  unhappily  reach  the  air  which  he  is  inhaling.  A  sod- 
den explosion  will  communicate  itself  to  the  interior  of  his  chest,  tear 
the  bronchia  throughout  the  entire  ramifications,  jukd  literally  reduce 
to  atoms  one  of  the  most  essential  of  the  organs  of  life.  There  is 
nothing  exaggerated  in  this  statement  It  is  the  strict  expression  of 
a  well-known  phenomenon  transported  to  the  interior  of  the  human 
machine^  and  which  will  infallibly  occur  if  care  be  not  taken." 

For  some  time  the  profession  stood  abashed  at  this ;  and  instm- 
ment-makers  were  seized  with  a  fit  of  contriving  so  as  to  avoid 
all  snch  risk ;  protecting  every  accessible  point  with  wire  ganze, 
such  as  is  nsea  in  the  safety-lamp  of  Davy^  constmcting  new 
valves^  &c.  &c.  A  simple,  though  bold  experiment,  however, 
put  all  happily  at  rest.  For  it  was  round  that  ailer  a  large  quantity 
of  ether  had  been  inhaled,  up  to  the  point  of  complete  intoxication, 
a  lighted  paper  might  be  placed  in  tne  mouth  with  all  safety ;  the 
only  eflTect  being  extinction  of  the  flame  by  the  outward  current 
of  air  in  expiration.  By  witnessing  such  an  experiment,  the  most 
timid  will  at  once  be  stripped  of  all  fear  of  the  ^  most  essential 
of  organs"  being  "  reduced  to  atoms,"  either  by  night  or  by  day.* 

From  what  has  been  stated,  however,  it  is  very  plain  that  ether 
must  at  all  times  be  administered  with  much  care.  And  although 
experience  cannot  yet  give  forth  any  decided  verdict  on  many 
points,  yet,  already,  the  following  practical  cautions  may  be  safely 
enjoined.  1.  Wnen  disease  of  the  heart  can  be  ascertained, 
ether  should  not  be  given ;  for,  syncope,  or  fainting,  is  likely  to 
take  place,  and  such  syncope  may  prove  fatal.  In  all  cases,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  in  which  faintmg  has  occurred,  and  proved 
troublesome  by  long  continuance,  or  by  tendency  to  recur,  disease 
of  the  heart  has  been  detected.  2.  When  there  is  tendency  to 
apoplexy,  or  to  congestive  affection  of  the  brain,  it  should  either  be 
aostained  from  altogether  or  administered  most  warily.  8.  To 
those  of  highly  nervous  temperament,  and  more  especially  to 
females  of  this  class,  it  is  not  suitable ;  for  hysteria  is  very  apt  to 


*  The  apparatui  nutjr  explode^  and  hurt  the  bysianden  bj  its  fngments  ;  bat 
they  are  lafe  from  being  injured  by  fragments  of  longs,  the  paiient  being  fire- 
proof, and  ine*piorible. 
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be  induced,  in  a  violent  form.  If  given  at  all  in  such  cases,  it 
must  be  with  extreme  caution.  4.  When  there  exists  a  chronic 
bronchitis;  when  there  is  any  irritation  in  the  air  passages,  indeed, 
whether  recent  or  not ;  and  when  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  tubercles  in  the  lungs — it  is  very  questionable  how  far 
the  use  of  ether  is  advisable ;  it  being  yet  to  be  shown  that  its 
inhalation  may  not  have  the  effect  of  causing  over^ction  in  those 
parts  predispoised  to  disease,  and  so  producmg  the  most  serious 
consequences.  5.  Habitual  and  hard  drinkers  are  obviously  less 
amenable  to  the  good  effects  of  ether  than  others ;  they  may  be 
r^arded  as  living  ether-stills,  constantly  at  work — every  part  of 
their  frame  ever  saturated  with  the  vapour ;  and,  consequently, 
inhalation  is  not  unlikely  to  prove  of  little  or  no  power  witn  them. 
In  such  patients,  the  use  ot  ether  may  be  altogether  foregone ; 
or,  at  least,  if  it  be  used,  it  must  be  begun  with  an  expectation  of 
delay  ere  the  desired  result  occur ;  and,  a  large  allowance  of  ether 
being  inevitably  essential  thereto,  a  doubly  careful  outlook  must 
be  kept  for  untoward  consequences  that  are  not  unlikely  to  arise. 
Will  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  lend  any  aid  to  the  temperance 
movement,  whidi  is  so  much  needed  in  our  land?  It  ought. 
6.  In  the  case  of  the  very  young,  the  use  of  ether  is  hazardous;  such 
patients  being  especially  liable  to  nausea,  prostration,  and  convul- 
sions. When  employed  in  them,  it  must  be  very  cautiously,  and 
never  in  a  large  dose.  And  yet  it  is  suprising  how  the  ;f oungest 
bear  it.  The  other  day,  a  child  of  ten  months  nad  it  administered 
successfully  and  safely.  7.  In  operations  which  are  protracted, 
and  which  require  nicety  in  the  operator's  movements  of  hand, 
as  well  as  great  steadiness  on  the  part  of  the  patient — dissection 
of  a  deep  tumour  from  the  neck,  for  example — perhaps  the 
ethei^s  use  li^  better  be  dbpensed  with  ;  for  were  the  patient  to 
waken  up  in  the  midst  of  this  procedure,  he  would  probably  be 
with  much  difficulty  calmed  again ;  and,  proving  unsteady,  he 
might  induce  both  danger  and  delay. 

Obviously,  etherization  ought  never  to  be  practised  but  by,  or 
in  presence  of,  the  Faculty ;  it  being  essential  that  a  competent 
person  should  be  at  hand,  to  detect  the  signs  of  coming  evu,  and 
to  apply  those  remedies  which  circumstances  may  demand.  Like 
other  powerful  agents  for  weal  or  for  wo,  it  will,  no  doubt  be 
found^ 

<^  Sacra  vitae  anchoni,  circumspecti  agentibus 
Cymba  Charontis,  in  manu  imperiti." 

As  obvious  is  it,  how  the  ether's  use  may  be  turned  to  sinister 
purposes.  Persons  may  be  lulled  into  unconsciousness,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  nefarious  acts  being  committed  on  their  person  or 
purse.    Should  itinerant  tooth-drawers  take  to  ether,  and 'the 
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public  foolishly  take  to  tliem,  we  advise  the  unhappy  victiuw 
to  look  to  their  pockety  and  leave  all  their  pergonal  movables, 
of  any  value^  at  homo. 

Is  it  necessary  to  recount  the  advantages  which  the  use  of 
ether  affords  in  Surgery?  Not  surely  at  great  length.  1.  The 
most  obvious  benefit  is  that  which  accrues  directly  to  the  patient 
by  the  annulling  of  pain.  2.  And,  from  this,  again,  there  results 
an  important  matter;  namely,  that  patients,  coming  to  have  little 
or  no  dread  and  apprehension  of  operations,  will  readily  submit  to 
them,  when  assured  by  their  medical  advisers  that  their  perform- 
ance has  become  necessary,  or  even  expedient;  and  they  will  not 
be  tempted  to  conceal  diseases,  in  the  cure  of  which  they  ima^ne 
that  operative  measures  may  be  required.  In  many  operations^ 
heretofore,  it  has  been  the  experience  of  all  operators  that  the 
patient  has  often  been  "  more  afraid  than  hurt."  Now,  we 
may  almost  say,  in  none  will  he  be  either  hurt  or  frightened. 

3.  Heretofore,  also,  the  shock  of  all  serious  operations  has  been 
formidable.  The  patient,  however  resigned  and  courageous,  was 
deeply  impressed  in  system ;  the  pulse  became  feeble,  the  surface 
cola  and  pale,  the  eye  dim,  respiration  troubled,  and  the  whole 
powers  of  life  were  brought  low.  AVith  ether  we  expect  to  see 
less  of  this ;  and  much  less  we  do  see.  Thighs  may  be  ampu- 
tated, stones  extracted,  and  tumours  remove<^  with  little  sign  of 
shock  imparted ;  the  chief  deviations  from  the  normal  characters 
of  health  being  such  as  are  known  to  be  the  efiects  of  ether 
— and,  accordingly,  both  manageable  and  transient.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  expect  all  shock  to  be  removed.  Shock  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  three  parts ;  mental  or  emotional ;  the  effect  of  the 
suffering  of  pain ;  and  an  impression — independent  of  pain  and 
emotion — made  on  the  gangUonic  and  spinal  systems  of  nerves. 
Bemoval  of  the  two  first  is  certainly  within  the  power  of  ether^ 
ization.      But  the  last,  often  formidable,  will   still   remain. 

4.  What  is  termed  reaction  from  the  shock  used  to  be  trouble- 
some ;  of  two  kinds ;  strong  and  active,  tending  to  inflanunation ; 
weak  and  tumultuous,  tending  towards  imtative  fever,  and 

S[nally  important — ^perhaps  the  less  manageable  of  the  two. 
ow,  by  the  avoidance  of  shock,  wholly  or  in  great  measure,  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  untoward  consequences  of 
shock  may  be  avoided — also  wholly  or  in  great  measure.  And  ex- 
perience, on  this  point,  has  already  spoken  favourably.  5.  Some 
observers  have  tnought  that  rather  more  blood  nowed  from 
operations  conductea  with  ether,  than  from  those  without  it. 
And  some  seem  tolerably  confident  that  there  is  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  what  is  termed  secondary  bleeding ;  that  is,  bleeding 
taking  place  some  hours  after  the  operation,  when  the  patient  is 
warm  m  bed.    As  to  the  first  objection,  our  own  observation 
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tends  rathey  the  other  way ;  and  we  do  not  well  understand  how 
it  should  be  otherwise.  1  or,  when  the  ether's  charm  works  well, 
the  placid  condition  of  the  part  and  patient  is  surely  favourable 
to  a  gentle  circulation,  and  to  a  moderate  flow  of  blood  from  cut 
vessels.  Should  the  patient  and  part  become  excited  and  un- 
ruly—as sometime fi  happens — then,  no  doubt,  some  trouble  Ly 
many  bleeding  points  may  be  expected.  But  such  an  event 
ought  to  be  the  exception  to  the  general  rule.  As  to  the 
secondary  bleeding;  this  may  be  explained  in  another  way, 
without  placing  blame  on  the  ether.  In  many  operators,  using 
ether  without  much  experience  of  its  effects,  there  ia  ^  naturu 
desire  to  hurry  over  tlie  work  as  rapidly  as  possible^  lest  the 
patient  wake  up  and  complain  of  pam ;  and,  in  consequence^ 
there  is  a  temptation  to  close  the  wound,  and  dress  it  nnally, 
after  having  secured  the  main  vessels  only,  without  looking 
Aarrowly  for  minor  points,  or  waiting  to  see  if  fresh  bleeding 
orifices  show  themselves — as  is  ordinarily,  and  ought  always  to 
be  done.  And  when  this  is  not  done,  bleeding,  by  and  bye,  caii 
scarcely  fail  to  occur,  to  a  greater  or  lessextent;  obviously  the  faulty 
not  of  the  ether,  but  of  the  ether's  employer,  the  surgeon.  With 
skilful  etlicrization,  and  the  ordinary  precautions  of  deliberate 
operating,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  saving  of  blood  will 
be  the  result.  6.  Instead  of  hprry  being  imparted  to  the  sur- 
geon's hands,  by  the  ether's  use,  thev  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to 
move  with  greater  steadiness  and  deliberation.  There  is  one  ope- 
ration in  surgery  which  is  always  done  slowly — because  thus,  and 
thus  only,  it  can  be  done  well — and  that  is  trephining ;  there  is, 
indeed,  no  excuse  for  haste ;  the  sawing  of  the  skull — the  patient 
ordinarily  insensible — ^being  a  painless  operation.  And,  in  like 
manner,  during  the  painless  operations  of  these  days,  the  same 
deliberate  movements  should  be  practised;  the  more  especially  atf 
we  know  that  the  manageability  of  the  ether  is  such,  as  to  enable 
us  to  maintain  the  desired  state  of  unconsciousness  almost  for  an 
indefinite  period.  It  is  very  plain,  however,  that  such  increased 
steadiness,  deliberation,  and  consequent  perfection  of  operating, 
is  not  to  be  expected  until  the  surgeon  has  become  familiar  wiui 
the  ether's  use,  and  confident  of  uie  power  with  which  he  can 
thereby  command  the  sensibilities  of  his  patient.  In  fact,  so 
manageable  is  the  agency,  that  we  have  often  been  forced  men- 
tally to  liken  it  to  the  power  of  steam,  which  may  be  .tunied  off 
or  turned  on  as  we  list.  Working  a  vessel  up  a  aifiiqult  channel^ 
how  often  is  the  power  of  progression  increased,  slackened,  turn- 
ed ofi^,  or  reversed !  In  ether,  we  have  no  reverse  in  the  power 
itself;  but,  during  an  operation,  it  would  be  no  great  misappli- 
cation of  terms  to  find  tne  superintending  surgeon  regulating  his 
anodyne  powers  by  *'  Set  on !" — or,  as  it  is  an  American  discovery, 
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«  Go  arhead  V*—^  Ease  her  T  "  Stop  her  T  Unfortnnatelv,  there 
is  no  ^'  Back  her  r  or  ^^  A  stem  T  But,  if  a  bright  look-out  is  kept, 
and  no  rash  way  made  upon  the  vessel,  the  necessity  for  such  a 
cry  J  we  fondly  think,  will  not  often  arise.  How  many  c^ientions 
with  ether  most  have  now  taken  place — ^many,  too,  it  is  no  want 
of  charity  to  soppose,  with  bad  ether,  bad  apparatus,  and  want 
of  caution ;  and  yet,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  not  one  instance 
of  fatal  casualty  which  can  be  ascribed  directly  to  the  ethei^s  use. 

One  decided  inconvenience  certainly  attends  on  etheriza- 
tion. More  time  is  altogether  occupied  in  the  surgeon's  la- 
bour. Dentists  are  already  grumbling,  doubtless,  at  the  time 
now  consumed  in  tooth  extraction ;  and  may  be  thinking,  not 
unreasonably,  of  doubling  the  fee,  when  ether  is  used ;  just  as  a 
book  with  plates  is  higher  in  value  than  the  ordinaiy  unillus- 
trated  copy;  or  as  a  dinner  with  wine  and  fruit  is  more  eniensive 
than  the  plain  joint,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  tooth-picK.*  A 
greater  demand  is  made  on  the  surgeon's  time,  no  doubt ;  and 
sometimes,  too.  his  patience  is  tasked.  But  if,  by  yielding  time 
and  patience,  he  contribute  so  powerfully  to  his  patients'  comfort 
and  wellbeing,  as  he  has  good  reason  to  expect,  surely  he  will 
not  grudge  the  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  even  were  it  double  what 
it  is. 

But  it  is  not  in  cutting  only  that  ether  is  of  use.  As  an  oppo- 
nent of  muscular  resistance,  it  promises  to  be  of  great  service  in 
surgery.  In  dislocations  of  old  standing,  more  especiaUy  of  the 
latter  joints,  as  the  hip  and  shoulder,  it  is  well  known  that  great 
dimcufty  is  experienced  in  effecting  reduction ;  and  this  mainly 
on  account  of  the  resistance  which  is  afforded  by  the  muscles, 
whose  spasmodic  action  is  partly^  involuntary  and  partly  in  obe- 
dience to  the  will.  However  resolutie  and  calm  the  patient  may 
be,  and  anxious  to  assist  the  surgeon  in  every  way,  yet,  so  soon 
as  violent  extending  force  is  appQed  to  the  limb,  he  cannot  help 
straining  himself  greatly,  fixing  his  chest  during  deep  inspira- 
tions, and  rendering  the  muscles  connected  with  the  displaced 
joint  as  rigid  as  if  they  were  of  wood  or  plaster.  Now,  all  this 
straining,  the  effect  oi  the  will,  etherial  inhalation  is  calculated 
to  avert  entirely ;  and  we  have  seen  it  so  averted.  Consequently, 
one  great  obstacle  to  reduction  may,  by  the  ether,  be  overcome. 
We  are  not  so  sanguine  of  its  proving  a  successful  opponent  of 
involuntary  spasm ;  having  repeatedly  witnessed  mucn  and  vio- 
lent spasmodic  movement  daring  amputations,  of  the  pain  of  which 
the  patient  felt  nothing.    In  hernia,  too,  the  remedy  promises 

'\  in  preventing  the  straining  of  the  patient,  which  every  ex- 

B  think  it  not  at  all  tmliliely  that  etlierization  will  be  abandoned  in  tooth- 
li  and  other  minor  opemtions,  and  that  ita  use  will  be  in  a  great  maaaure 
to  the  mora  aerioua  matters  of  Burgery. 
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perienced  surgeon  knows  is  so  greatly  obstructive  of  redaction. 
In  a  recent  case  of  rapture  operated  on,  the  bowels  were  con- 
stantly protruding  from  the  wound,  and  could  not  be  replaced, 
on  account  of  the  great  and  incontroUable  action  of  the  aodomi- 
nal  muscles;  ether  was  administered,  the  patient  became  un- 
conscious, the  abdomen  lay  quiet,  and  the  protruded  parts  were 
then,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  replaced  and  retained. 
Even  supposing,  therefore,  that  ethenal  inhalation  be  found  in- 
effectual m  almying  involuntary  spasm,  it  promises  much  aid, 
by  the  averting  of  voluntary  muscular  action,  in  the  reduction 
of  dislocated  joints,  and  in  hernia — ^which  may  not  inaptly  be  re- 
garded as  a  aislocation  of  bowel. 

But,  further,  the  ethei^s  use  is  not  to  be  limited  to  the  pro- 
vince of  surgery  alone.  It  is  applicable  to  eveiy  department 
of  the  healing  art.  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  in  mid- 
wifery, we  may  expect  its  cautious  employment  to  be  followed  by 
signid  benefits,  in  certain  circumstances.  In  the  latter  depart- 
ment. Professor  Simpson  has  already  reaped  no  slight  success. 
His  first  application  of  ether  was  to  a  difficult  case  of  turning, 
in  a  deformed  mother.  A  painful  operation  had  to  be  performed 
within  the  womb ;  and  then  the  chdd  had  to  be  pulled  forcibly 
away.  Much  force  was  necessary ;  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
much  pain  must  have  been  endured,  and  the  after  recovery 
would  in  all  probability  have  proved  tedious.  As  it  was,  no  pain 
whatever  was  felt ;  there  was  no  shock,  or  lowering  of  the  system ; 
and  ^^  on  the  fourth  day  she  had  walked  out  of  her  room  to  visit 
her  mother.''  ](n  several  cases  of  extraction  by  forceps,  the  re- 
sults of  etherization  have  been  equally  satisfactory.  Iii  every 
case,  ^^the  uterine  contractions  continued  as  re^ar  in  their 
recurrence  and  duration  after  the  state  of  etherization  had  been 

induced,  as  before  the  inhalation  was  begun Indeed,  in 

some  cases  the  pains  have  appeared  to  me  to  have  become  in- 
creased as  the  consciousness  of  the  patient  became  diminished. 
This  has  more  particularly  occurred  with  one  or  two  patients,  who 
breathed  ether  combined  with  tincture  of  ergot,  or  containing  a 
solution  of  its  oil."*  And  thus,  though  in  some  cases  of  surger}', 
ether  may  seem  to  labour  under  a  disadvantage  in  not  proving 
a  successful  opponent  of  involuntarv  muscular  action,  here,  in 
the  obstetric  art,  the  greatest  possible  advantage  is  derived  from 
that  circumstance.  Parturition  is  shorn  of  pain,  and  yet  not  re- 
tarded. 

The  effects  of  ether.  Professor  Simpson  has  found  very  various 
in  his  patients. 


*  MonOdy  Journal,  March  1847,  p.  724. 
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'^  Iq  some,  a  state  of  total  apathj  and  insen^iKty  seems  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  others  move  about  and  complain  more  or  less  loudly  during 
the  uterine  contractions,  though  aflenvords,  when  restored  to  their 
state  of  common  consciousness,  they  have  no  recollection  of  any  suf- 
fering whatever,  or,  indeed,  of  anything  that  had  occurred  during  the 
inhalation  and  action  of  the  etihcr ;  others  again,  remain  quite  aware 
and  conscious  of  what  is  going  on  around  them,  and  watch  the  recur- 
rence of  the  uterine  contractions,  but  feel  indifferent  to  their  effects, 
and  not  in  any  degree  distressed  by  their  presence ;  and  in  another 
class  Again,  the  attendant  saffering  is  merely  more  or  less  diminished 
and  obtanded,  without  being  perfectly  cancelled  and  annulled." 

^*  A  carefbl  coliection,"  continues  the  Professor,  *^  of  cautious  and 
accurate  observations  will  no  doubt  be  required,  before  the  inhalation 
of  sulphuric  ether  is  adopted  to  any  great  extent  in  the  practice  of 
midwifery.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  its  precise  effects,  both 
upon  the  action  of  the  uterus,  and  of  the  assistant  abdominal  muscles ; 
its  inflqence,  if  any,  upon  the  child ;  whether  it  gives  a  tendency  to 
hemmorrhage  or  other  complications ;  the  contra-indications  peculiar 
to  its  use ;  the  most  certain  modes  of  exhibiting  it ;  the  length  of  time 
it  may  be  employed,  &c.  In  no  case  have  I  observed  any  harm  what- 
ever, to  either  mother  or  infant,  follow  upon  its  employment.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  strongest  assurance  and  conviction^  that 
I  have  already  seen  no  small  amount  of  maternal  sufibrin^  and  agony 
saved  by  its  application." 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  etherization  is  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cases  of  natar^l  partorition,  with  the  object  of  simply 
assuaging  pain,  Professor  Simpson  thus  ably  expresses  himself: — 

^'  Custom  and  prejudice,  and,  perhaps,  the  idea  of  its  inevitable 
necessity,  make  both  the  profession  and  our  patients  look  upon  the 
amount  and  intensity  of  pain  encountered  in  common  cases  of  natural 
labour,  as  far  less  worthy  of  consideration  than  in  reality  it  is.  View- 
ed aparty  and  in  an  iffc^ated  light,  the  degree  of  actual  pain  usually 
endured  during  coma^on  labour  is  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that 
attendant  upon  most  surgical  operations.  I  allude  particulariy  to  the 
excessive  pain  and  anguish,  which,  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases,  acoompany 
the  passage  of  the  child's  head  through  the  outlet  of  the  pelvis  and  ex- 
ternal parts.  Speaking  of  common  or  natural  labour  in  its  last  slages^ 
Dr.  Merriman  ooserves,  the  pulse  gradually  *  increases  in  quickness 
and  force  ;  the  skin  grows  hot ;  the  face  becomes  intensely  red ;  drops 
of  sweat  stand  upon  the  forehead ;  and  a  perspiration,  sometimes  pro- 
fuse, breaks  out  all  over  the  body  :  frequent  violent  tremblings  accom- 
pany the  last  pain,  and  at  the  moment  that  the  head  passes  into  the 
world,  <£«  extremity  ^ftuffenmg  seems  to  be  beyond  endurance.'  Or,  take 
the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mother  in  the  last  stage  of  natural 
labour,  as  portrayed  by  ^e  most  faithful  of  living  observers — Pro- 
fessor Naegele  of  Heidelberg — « The  pains  (he  observes)  of  this  stage 
still  more  severe,  painful,  and  enduring ;  return  after  a  short  in- 
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tervaly  and  take  a  £ir  greater  effect  upon  the  patient  than  those  of  the 
previous  stage.  Their  severity  increases  so  much  the  more  from  the 
additional  suffering  arising  from  tJic  coutinually  increasing  distension 
of  the  external  parts.  They  convulse  the  whole  framue,  and  have 
hence  been  called  the  dolorea  conquassantes.  The  bearing  down  becomes 
more  continued,  and  there  is  not  unfrequently  vomiting.  The  patient 
quivers  and  trembles  all  over.  Her  &ce,  is  flushed^  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  body,  is  bathed  in  perspiration.  Her  looks  are  staring  and 
wild ;  the  features  alter  so  much  that  they  can  scarcely  be  recognised* 
Her  impatience  rises  to  its  maximum  with  loud  crying  and  wailing, 
and  frequently  expressions  which,  even  with  sensible,  high  principled 
womeuj  border  close  upon  insanity.  Everything  denotes  the  violent 
manner  in  which  both  body  and  mind  ai*e  afbeted.' 

''  I  have  stated  that  the  question  which  I  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
is  this — will  we  ever  be  '  justified'  in  using  the  vapour  of  ether  to  as- 
suage the  pains  of  natural  labour  ?  Now,  if  experience  betimes  goes 
fully  to  prove  the  safety  with  which  ether  may,  under  proper  precau- 
tions and  management,  be  employed  in  the  course  of  parturition,  theui 
looking  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  considering  the  actual  amount  of 
pain  usually  endured  (as  shown  in  the  above  descriptions  of  Merri- 
man,  Nacgele,  and  others)  I  believe  tliat  the  question  will  require  to 
be  changed  in  its  character.  For,  instead  of  determining  in  relation 
to  it  whether  we  shall  be  ^justified*  in  using  this  agent  under  the  cir- 
cumstances named,  it  will  become,  on  the  other  hand^  necessary  to 
determine  whether,  on  any  grounds,  moral  or  medical,  a  professional 
man  could  deem  himself  'justified'  in  withholding,  and  not  using  any 
such  safe  means  (as  we  at  present  pre-suppose  this  to  be,)  provided 
he  had  the  power  by  it  of  assuaging  the  agonies  of  the  last  stage .  of 
natural  labour,  and  thus  counteracting  what  A^elpeau  describes  as 
<  those  piercing  cries,  that  agitation  so  lively,  those  excessive  efforts, 
those  inexpressible  agonies,  and  those  pains  apparently  intolerable,' 
which  accompany  the  termination  of  natural  parturition  in  the  human 
mother." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  Baron  Paul  DuIdoIs,  Clinical  Pro- 
fesaor  of  Midwiferpr  at  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  read  a  paper  to  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  in  that  city,  detailing  his  experience  of 
etheijbEation  in  the  practice  of  Midwifery.  His  conclusions  are. 
the  fbllowing.  1.  It  has  the  power  of  preventing  pain  during 
obstetric  operations ;  such  as  turning,  application  of  forceps,  &c. 
2.  It  may  momentarily  suspend  the  pains  of  natural  labour.  3. 
It  does  not  suspend  uterine  contraction,  nor  impede  the  ayner- 
getic  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  4.  It  appears  to  lessen 
the  natural  resistance  which  the  perinaeal  muscles  oppose  to  the 
expulsion  of  the  head.  5.  It  has  not  appeared  to  exert  any  bad 
innuence  over  the  life  or  health  of  the  child.  Notwithstanding, 
he  ia  not  aanfluine  of  its  general  applicability  to  obstetrics ;  and 
concludes  with  an  opinion  that  its  use  should  be  ^^  restrained  to  a 
very  limited  number  of  cases,  the  nature  of  which  ulterior  expe- 
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rience  will  better  allow  us  to  determine.'^  In  regard  to  this,  how- 
evetj  and  in  connexion  with  the  third  general  statement,  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  the  Baron  does  not  seem  to  have  maintained 
the  ether^s  influence  in  his  experiments ;  finally  withdrawing  the 
tube  after  the  ftill  effect  had  been  once  produced.*  One  im- 
portant matter  he  well  insists  on ;  namely,  the  tendency  to  con- 
Tulsions  which  exists  in  pneq>end  women,  the  risk  there  is  of 
convulsions  being  produced  by  ether  in  any  patient,  and  conse- 
quently the  great  necessity  for  caution  in  ethex's  obstetric  use. 

Our  own  impression  is,  that  etherization  will  ultimatdy  be 
found  more  available  in  the  obstetric,  than  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  healing  art. 

In  medicine,  the  inhalation  of  ether  has  been  applied  with 
success  to  relieve  the  painful  paroxysms  of  asthma,  and  to  as- 
suage the  intense  suffering  attendwt  on  neuralgia.  And  to 
other  diseases,  attended  witn  much  pain,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
in  due  time  the  application  will  be  extended.  ^  Pneumatic 
Medicine"  is  revivea. 

In  tetanus,  we  do  not  look  sanCTinely  for  success ;  for,  as 
already  stated,  etherization  is  not  likely  to  control  involuntary 
spasm,  and  it  acts  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  on  the  true  spinal  sjrstem 
— unless  pushed  very  far.  When,  however,  in  tetanus,  amputa- 
tion is  deemed  expedient,  etherization  will  then  prove  unspeak- 
ably valuable  in  averting  an  aggravation  of  sunfering,  during 
the  operation,  which  might  otherwise  prove  almost  beyond  the 
limit  of  human  endurance. 

In  public  practice,  etherization  has  been  found  very  useful  in 
detectmg  feigned  diseases.  The  patient  having  been,  noUns 
volensj  tnrown  into  helpless  unconsciousness,  stiff  joints  have 
become  supple,  crooked  backs  have  gro¥m  straight,  and  various 
other  decrepitudes  have  thawed  into  normal  shape  and  form — 
unmasking  the  impostor. 

One  field  of  inquiry,  vast  and  important,  seems  just  opening 
up  to  the  profession ;  namely,  the  inhalation  of  other  remediiu 
a^nts,  in  the  form  of  vapour,  with  or  without  ether — as  prac- 
tised by  Dr.  Pearson  ana  others,  in  the  end  of  last  century. 
And  who  knows,  but,  by  the  resuscitation  of  '^  Pneumatic  Medi- 
cine,'' many  diseases  may  be  brought  more  thoroughly  under 
control ;  the  remedies,  in  small  quantity,  bein^  directly  mixed 
with  the  circulating  blood — borne  along  thereoy,  rapidly  per- 
vading the  whole  system,   and  both  speedily  and  effectually 


*  To  show  that  during  partaritioii  etheriiation  may  be  maintained  for  a  prolonged 
period,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  one  case,  under  the  chai^ge  of  Profeeiior  Simp- 
eon,  the  patient  was  kept,  by  the  ether's  use,  in  a  complete  state  of  nnconecious- 
neta  as  to  pain,  for  four  consecatire  hours ;  deliyeiy  being  at  length  aooomplishcd 
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exercinng  their  remedial  agency.*  Professor-  Simpson  has 
aheady  used  the  ergot  in  this  way,  as  formerly  stated ;  and  we 
doubt  not  this  is  but  the  commencement|  by  him  and  others,  of 
fiirther  investigation  in  this  important,  interesting,  and  hopefal 
direction. 

And  not  merely  to  the  human  being  is  the  ether^s  use  to  be 
limited.  The  lower  animals  partake  also  of  its  benefits.  Al- 
ready, horses  and  dogs  have  been  i^lieved  firom  troublesome  and 
dangerous  affections,  by  operations  rendered  painless.f  Vicious 
horses  have  been  shod,  too,  with  safe^  and  comfort  to  themselves 
and  others.  In  the  department  of  Van  Amburgh,  there  is  no 
saying  what  may  be  achieved. 

And  as  if  Medicine  did  not  afford  a  wide  enough  field  for 
ether,  that  of  Law  has  been  sli^htl^  broached  upon.  A  proposal 
has  been  made  to  extend  ethenzation  to  the  Justiciary  Courts ; 
and  a  convict,  lately,  we  see,  has  begged  to  be  executed  while 
under  the  Letheon's  influence.  Hanging-made-easy,  however, 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  innovation  would  hardly  be 
consistent  with  justice,  however  it  might  be  regarded  in  law. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  apologize  for  indulgence  in  aught 
jocular,  in  a  matter  so  grave  and  important  as  etherization ; 
which  in  this  and  other  countries  has  already  removed  all  pain, 
and  no  little  danger,  from  thousands  of  operations  of  every  grade 
and  kind  in  surgery ;   which  has  already  made  some  progress 
in  the  successful  treatment  of  disease ;  and  which  has  already 
brought  no  slight  help  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  man- 
kind, in  those  hours  of  heavy  trial  which  they  have  hitherto 
borne,  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  indeed,  but  also  with  the  in- 
tensest  agony  of  pain ; — ^firom  which,  in  short,  within  a  few  brief 
months,  a  vast  amount  of  good  has  already  come,  and  firom  which 
we  stiU,  not  unreasonably,  hope  for  good,  to  an  extent  that  is 
almost  incalculable. 
Do  not  let  us  be  carried  away,  however,  by  enthusiasm,  na- 

yinlcwly,  wHhoiither  knowledge,  and  with  perfect  safety  to  both  mother  and 
child.  And  it  is  inrther  worthy  Si  note,  that  the  former  was  a  person  of  very  deli- 
cate frame.  In  a  more  recent  case,  the  patient  was  kept  etherized  for  six  oonseeatiTe 
bonrs,  was  delivered  unconscioosly  by  use  of  forceps,  felt  no  pain,  and  did  welL 

*  According  to  W^^er,  vaporizable  substances  thus  applied  to  the  bronchial 
cells  <*  seem  to  make  meir  way  into  the  blood  throngh  the  nnbroken  vascular  mem- 
brane, with  the  same  certainty  and  ease  as  when  they  are  injected  directly  into 
the  veins." 

f  We  observe  thai  a  recent  experimenter  on  horse-flesh  has  been  making  an  in- 
genuous expose  of  his  adventures  with  ether.  His  first  triab,  instituted  apparently 
for  no  earthly  purpose,  except  just  to  see  what  would  happen,  did  not  sati^  him  ; 
and  the  want  of  success  he  attributed  to  '*  the  too  free  entrance  of  atmoepkerie  air** 
in  inhalation.  Accordingly,  in  his  next  experiment,  he  determined  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  ingress  of  one  particle  of  that  fluid,  so  dangerous  and  unsuitable  for 
lungs  ;  and  he  succeeded  marvellously  ;  choking  his  victim  as  thoroughly  as  if  he 
had  lianged  him  by  a  halter.  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  the  ether  hwl  something 
to  do  with  the  casualty  ! 
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tnral  in  the  circumstances.    All  new  discoveries  run  as  mnch 
risk  of  damage  from  the  unwise  zeal  of  their  partizans^  as  from 
the  hostility  of  their  opponents.     Let  our  advance  in  this  hope- 
ful path  be  cautious  and  sure.  Let  wisdom,  honesty,  and  candour 
attend  on  every  observation.    And  let  every  man,  old  and  joong, 
casting  aside  all  prejudice,  and  anxious  only  to  know  the  trudi,  ao 
what  in  him  lies  to  ascertain  how  much  of  actual  ^ood  there  is, 
or  may  be,  in  the  ether's  use ;  how  much  of  possible  evil  may 
attcna  on  it ;  how  the  ktter  is  to  be  averted  or  subdued,  and 
how  the  fonner  may  be  best  secured  and  still  further  extended. 
Will  it  be  seriously  urged,  in  deprecation  of  ether^s  anodyne 
use,  that  it  is  a  ^^  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence  f  that  it  can- 
not be  the  will  of  Ileaven  that  such  immunity  from  snfiering 
should  be,  else  so  great  a  gift  had  long  since  been  ccmferred  upon 
mankind  ?    If  cavillers  there  be,  who  would  thus  obstruct  the 
path  of  inquiry,  they  must  be  blind  to  the  ordinary  doings  of 
Providence,  and  sad  dullards  in  the  reading  of  His  will  and  way. 
Take  but  one  illustration ;  itself  amply  sufficient  to  silence  all 
such  opponettits.  HoW  came  it  that  vaccination  was  withh^  till 
the  time  of  Jenner  ?  Why  were  so  many  thousands  of  human 
beings  permitted  to  perish  under  the  devastating  scourge  of  small- 
pox, until,  in  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  pleaaea  at  length 
to  say,  *^  Mitlierto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  nurther?"    Simply 
because  such  was  His  will — '"  to  mortal  eye  inscrutable." 

And  in  condusicm — should  our  fond  hopes  be  reaUzed,  and 
etherization  perform  all  that  it  offers — ^let  us  not  forset  from  whom 
the  favour  has  really  come,  and  to  whom  our  thajiksgiving  is 
really  due.  What  lay  hid  for  ages,  eluding  the  anxious  search 
of  the  wisest,  has  been  unexpectedly  revealed,  under  humble 
and  unlooked-for  agency.  And  in  such  an  event  there  is  surely  a 
manifest  declaration  of  the  sovereign  power  of  Him  who  doeth 
all  things  wisely  and  well, — "  The  author  of  every  good  and 
of  every  perfect  gift."  Let  us  humble  ourselves  at  the  thought 
of  man's  weakness,  and  shortness  of  sight;  powerless  ev^i 
when  strengthened  by  experience,  or  when  enlightened  by  phi- 
losophy. Let  us  cease  not  to  extol  Him  who  is  all  bountiful, 
as  he  is  omniscient  and  almighty;  who  has  been  graciously 
pleased,  in  these  latter  days,  to  mitigate  in  part  the  temporal 
punishment  which  sin  had  brought  into  the  world ;  who,  while 
He  hateth  sin,  yet  loveth  the  sinner ;  who  is  "  of  great  kindness, 
and  repenteth  Him  of  the  evil ;"  who  ^^  retaineth  not  his  anger 
for  ever,  because  he  delighteth  in  mercy."* 

*  Since  writiug  tlie  preceding  pages  we  hitve  eeen  the  now  Number  of  the  Bri* 
tuk  and  Foreign  MedkcU  JReview;  and  are  delighted  to  find  the  acGomplkhed 
Editor  of  that  influential  Journal  upholding  the  same  general  views  in  ve^wd  tQ 
^therizfttion^  as  we,  more  feebty^  have  Tentored  to  adrocatt. 
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Art.  VnL — 1.  Reeherehes  stir  les  mouvenients  cf  Uranus.  Par 
M.  U.  J-  Le  Vermeb.*  Comptes  Rendus^  ^c,  Juin  1,  1846. 
Tom.  xxii.  p.907. 

2.  Sur  la  Fkeniie  qm  produit  les  anomaliet  observ^es  dans  le 
moutement  d*  Uranus. -^Ditermhiation  de  sa  masse^  de  son  or- 
bitey  et  de  sa  position  actadle.  Par  M.  U.  J.  Lb  Verrier. 
Id,  Id,j  31  Aoftt,  1846.  Tom.  ixiii.  p.  428. 

3.  SttT  la  Planete  qui  produii  les  a^iwmalies  ohservhs  dans  le 
nwuvement  <f  Uranus.  Cinquikme  et  demih^  partie^  relative  h 
la  determination  de  la  position  du  plan  de  torhite.  Par  M.U.  J. 
Le  Verrier.  Id.  Id.^  5  Octobre,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  657. 

4.  Reeherehes  sur  les  motivements  de  la  Hmihte  Bersatel  {dite 
Uranus),^  Par  U.  J.  Le  Verrier.  Dated  5  Oetobre, 
1846;  and  published  in  tlie  Connaissanoe  de^  TempSy  pour 
Tan  1849.     Additions,  &c.  p.  1^254. 

.5.  Flanite  de  M.  Verrier.  Par  M.  Arago.  This  Notice  con- 
tains' an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  jdanet  at  Berlin  by  M. 
Qalle,  on  the  23d  September,  with  observations  by  M.  Arago. 
Comptes  Rendusj  ^'<r.,  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  659-668. 

6.  Coinpamiscn  des  observations  de  la  nouvelle  planete  avec  la 
Thcorie  dSdnite  des  perturbations  d*  Uranus.  Par  M.  Le  Ver- 
rier.   Id.  Id.f  19  Octobre,  1846.  Tom.  xxiii.  p.  74L 

7.  Examen  des  remarques  critiques  et  des  questions  de  priority  que 
la  dScoiwerte  de  M.  Le  Verrier  a  soulev^es.  Par  M.  Arago. 
Id,  Id.  Idr,  p.  741-755.  In  this  article  Mr.  Arago  discusses 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  as  advanced  in  the  AtAenwum  by 
Sir  John  Herschel,  Mr.  Aity,  and  Mr.  Challis. 

8.  On  tlie  newly  discovered  Planet.  By  M.  Encke.  Translated 
in  the  Lond.  &  Edin.  Phil.  Mag.  for  March  1847,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  181, — ^from  the  Berichten  der  Akad.der  Wtssenschaften  zu 
Berlinj  Oct.  22,  1846. 

9.  An  explanation  of  tlie  observed  irregularities  in  ^le  motion  of 
Uranus^  on  the  hypot/iesis  of  disturbances  eaused  by  a  more  dis- 
tant pUtnet^  with  a  determination  ofthemasSy  07'bity  and  position 


*  On  the  lOtli  November,  1845,  there  appeared  in  the  Comptes  liendtti,  j'C.  of  that 
date,  toTii.xxi.  p.  1050,  an  abstract  of  a  Memoir  by  M.  Le'Vemcr,  entitled  Prem- 
ire  MtnuAre  mr  la  Thcorie  <V  Uranus,  but  ns  it  contains  no  reference  whatever  to 
the  new  Platiet,  we  have  not  inserted  it  above. 

+  In  this  Memoir,  the  planet  is  invariably  called  Uranut ;  but  M.  Le  Verrier 
has  added  the  following  Note,  in  reference  to  his  having  adopted  the  name  Her- 
schel in  the  title  of  his  Memoir : — ^**  In  my  ulterior  I'csearches,"  says  lie,  *<  I  shall 
consider  it  as  a  strict  dnty  to  make  the  name  Uramtg  completely  disappear,  and  to 
call  the  planet  only  by  the  name  of  liBRscuxL.  I  regret  extromely  that  the  ad- 
vanced etato  of  the  printing  of  this  Memoir  has  not  permitted  me  to  conform  to  » 
resolution  which  I  shall  religiously  observe  in  fulore."— P. ),  N(fte. 
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of  (he  disturbing  body.  Bj  J.  C.  Adams,  Esq.,  MJ^  Fdknr 
of  St  John's  College,  Camlmdge.  Dated  Not.  12, 1846,  and 
published  in  the  Nantical  Almanac  for  1851.  (See  idso  Pio- 
oeedings  of  the  Astronomical  Socie^,  Not.  13, 1846.) 

10.  Account  of  some  circumstances  kistorieaUy  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  planet  exterior  to  Uroftus.  By  the  AsTRONO- 
meRf-Botal.  From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Astrono- 
mical Sode^,  Not.  13,  1846.  YoL  TiL  p.  121-145. 

11.  Account  of  observations  at  the  Cambridge  ObservaUnjy  for 
detecting  the  planet  exterior  to  Uranus,  By  Phofessor  ChaIt- 
LI8,  Id,  Id.j  p.  145-149. 

12.  Special  R^ort  (to  the  Syndicate  of  the  UmTersity  of  Cam- 
bridge) of  Proceedings  in  the  Observatory  rdatioe  to  Ae  New 
Hanet.    By  Professor  Challis.  Dec.  12, 1846. 

13.  Second  Report  of  Proceedings  in  the  Observatory  relating  to 
the  New  Planet  {rfeptune.)  By  Professor  Chalus.  Miunch 
22,  1847. 

1*HE  writings  enumerated  in  the  preceding  list  contain  the 
history  and  details  of  a  discoTery  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  Annals  of  Science.  If  the  discoTcry  of  an  Island  or  a 
Continent,  on  the  little  world  which  we  inhabit,  giTes  immorta- 
lity to  the  adventurer  who  stumbles  upon  its  shores,  how  shall  we 
estimate  the  merit  of  the  astronomer  who  detects  a  new  planet 
amid  myriads  of  stars,  and  extends  more  than  a  thousand  mil- 
lions of  miles  the  limits  of  the  system  to  which  he  belongs! 
This  feat  was  performed  when  Sir  W.  Herschel  added  Uranus 
to  the  planets.  The  process,  however,  by  which  that  discovery 
was  made  involved  no  exercise  of  sagacity,  and  demanded  no 
eflbrt  of  genius.  A  sharp  eye,  a  good  telescope,  and  a  patient 
observer,  are  alone  necessarv  to  rescue  a  planet  fix>m  the  starry 
maze  which  conceals  it ;  and  we  have  in  our  own  day  witnessed 
these  influences,  in  the  discdveiy  of  the  five  small  bodies  which 
circulate  between  Mars  and  Jupiter. 

To  such  discoveries,  brilliant  though  they  be,  the  triumph  of 
astronomy  which  we  are  about  to  contemplate  has  no  resem- 
blance but  in  name.  To  detect  a  planet  by  the  eye,  or  to  track 
it  to  its  place  by  the  mind,  are  acts  as  incommensurable  as  those 
of  muscular  and  intellectual  power.  Recumbent  on  his  easv 
chair,  the  observer  has  but  to  look  through  the  cleft  in  his  revol- 
ving cupola,  and  number  the  beats  of  his  dock,  in  order  to  trace 
the  pilgrim  star  amid  its  companions,  or,  by  the  application  of 
magni^ing  power,  to  expand  its  tiny  disc,  and  thus  transfer  it  to 
the  planetary  domains.  The  mathematician,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  such  auxiliaries.  He  calculates  at  noon,  when  the  stars 
disappear  under  a  meridian  sun.  He  computes  at  midnight,  when 
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clouds  and  darkness  shroud  the  heavens ;  and  from  within  that 
cerebral  dome  which  has  no  opening  heavenward,  and  no  instni^ 
ment  but  the  eye  of  reason,  he  sees,  in  the  agencies  of  an  unseen 
planet|  upon  a  planet  by  him  equally  unseen,  the  existence  of  thq 
agent ;  and  from  the  direction  and  amount  of  its  action  he  comr 
putes  its  magnitude  and  place.  If  man  ever  sees  otherwise  than 
by  the  eye,  it  is  when  the  clairvoyance  of  reason,  piercing 
through  screens  of  epidermis  and  walls  of  bone,  grasps,  amia 
the  abstractions  of  number  and  quantity,  those  sublime  realities 
which  have  eluded  the  keenest  touch,  and  evaded  the  sharpest 
eye. 

Such  indeed  was  the  process  by  which  a  new  planet  has  been 
added  to  the  solar  system ;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  novelty 
of  the  subject,  or  the  extraordinary  discussions  and  proceedings 
to  which  it  has  given  rise,  we  have  no  doubt  that  our  readers 
will  peruse  with  some  interest  the  details  of  a  discoveiy  so  re- 
markable, and  of  a  controversy  so  strange. 

So  early  as  the  year  1 758,  when  the  perturbation^  of  Halley's 
Comet  were  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris,  the  celebrated  Clairaut  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  bodies 
which  traversed  regions  so  remote  might  be  influenced  by  forces 
wholly  unknown,  ^^  such  as  the  action  of  planets  too  distant  to  be 
discovered.'^  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
adopted  by  astronomers,  who  found  it  an  easier  task  to  doubt  the 
universality  of  the  law  of  gravity,  or  to  refer  the  irregularities  in 
the  motion  of  comets  to  the  retarding  influence  of  a  luminiferous 
ether,  than  to  sweep  the  heavens  for  new  planets,  or  to  deduce 
their  existence,  and  determine  their  place,  from  the  disturbances 
which  they  occasioned.  An  astronomer  who  had  little  faith  in 
his  own  science,  might  have  been  permitted  to  question  the  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  gravity  to  the  sidereal  regions,  or  even  to 
fill  the  boundless  universe  with  a  retarding  medium ;  but  science 
could  not  tolerate  the  heresy,  that  the  law  of  solar  attraction  suf- 
fered a  change  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  and  that  a  comet  was 
guided  towards  its  perihelion  by  a  difierent  law  from  that  which 
caused  it  to  pass  its  aphelion,  and  return  to  our  system. 

After  the  discovery  of  Uranus  in  1781,  astronomers  were  per- 
plexed with  the  magnitude  of  the  discrepancies  between  its  ob- 
served and  calculated  places;  but  it  was  not  till  1821,  when 
Alexis  Bouvard  published  his  Tables  of  this  planet,  that  these 
discrepancies,  amounting  sometimes  to  iJiree  minutesy  attracted 
particular  notice.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hussey  of  Hayes  in  Kent, 
"  having  taken  great  pains  with  some  observations  of  Uranus,'*, 
was  led  to  examine  closely  Bouvard's  Tables,  and  he  then  con- 
ceived "  the  possibility  of  some  disturbing  body  beyond  that  pla- 
net."   His  first  idea  was  '^  to  ascertain  some  approximate  place 
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of  this  supposed  body  empirically,  and  then  with  his  large  Reflec- 
tor to  set  to  work  and  examine  all  the  minute  stars  thereabouts  ;'* 


re- 


(>ut  finding  himself  inadequate  to  the  mathematical  labour,  he  i 
linquished  the  matter  altogether.  A  subsequent  conversation 
witn  Bouvard  in  Paris,  in  1834,  rivetted  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject. The  French  astronomer,  he  found,  had  entertained  similar 
views  to  his  own,  and  had  even  been  in  correspondence  with 
Hansen,  who  believed  that  one  disturbing  body  would  not  ac- 
count for  the  phenomena,  and  that  there  must  therefore  be  two 
new  planets  heyond  Uranus!  Mr.  Hussey's  proposal  to  obtain  the 
empirical  places  of  the  supposed  planets,  and  to  "  sweep  closely'* 
for  them,  was  so  highly  approved  of  by  Bouvard,  that  he  propos- 
ed to  undertake  the  calculations,  which  he  regarded  as  more  la^ 
borious  than  difficult,  and  to  transmit  the  results  to  Mr.  Hussey, 
as  "  the  basis  of  a  very  close  and  accurate  sweep."  M.  Bouvard 
did  not  find  leisure  for  an  investigation  of  such  magnitude,  and 
Mr.  Hussey,  full  of  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  applies  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Boy al  for  his  advice  and  assistance.  In  a  letter,  dated  17th 
November  1834,  he  communicates  to  Mr.  Airy  his  own  views, 
as  well  as  those  of  Bouvard  and  Hansen,  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  and  he  requests  him,  if  he  considers  "  the  idea  possi- 
ble," to  give  him  rougnly  the  limits  between  which  the  planet — 
as  he  thought,  or  the  planets,  as  Hansen  thought — might  be 
found  during  the  ensuing  winter.  Mr.  Hussey  sagaciously  adds, 
that  as  the  inclination  of  the  orbit  might  not  be  large,  the  zon6 
to  be  examined  would  be  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  and  he 
explains  the  very  methods  by  which  he  expects  to  make  the  dis- 
covery— the  very  methods,  too,  by  which  the  discovery  has  been 
since  made :  "  1  am  disposed  to  think,'*  says  he,  "  that  such  is  the 
perfection  of  my  equatorial  object-glass,  that  I  could  distinguish 
almost  at  once  the  difference  of  light  of  a  small  planet  and  a  star. 
My  plan  of  proceeding,  however,  would  be  very  different :  I 
should  accurately  map  the  whole  space  within  the  required  limits, 
down  to  the  minutest  star  I  could  discern ;  the  interval  of  a  sin- 
;le  week  would  then  enable  me  to  ascertain  any  change."  Had 
[lis  noble  proposal  been  embraced,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the 
new  planet  might  have  been  twelve  years  older  than  it  is,  and 
England  might  have  enjoyed  the  undivided  glory  of  its  discoveiy. 
The  views  of  the  Astronomer-Royal  were  not  in  unison  with 
those  of  Mr.  Hussey,  and,  as  if  he  had  been  born  when  Aquarius 
was  in  the  ascendant,  he  throws  cold  water  upon  the  glowing  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friend,  and  extinguishes  for  ever  his  well-founded 
expectation  of  adding  to  Apollo's  lyre  another  string. 

In  his  r(»ply  to  Mr.  Hussey  he  "  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  with- 
out hesitation,  that  the  subject  (of  the  irregularities  of  Uranus) 
is  not  yet  hi  such  a  state  as  to  give  the  smallest  hope  of  making 
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tot  the  nature  of  any  external  action  upon  Uranus."  He  ad- 
duces facts  which  he  considers  as  indicating  that  there  are  no 
irregular  perturbations  in  the  motion  of  Uranus,  and  therefore 
^  doubts  tne  certainty  of  any  extraneous  action."  But  admitting 
the  certainty  of  an  extraneous  action,  '^  he  doubts  much  the  pos- 
sibility of  determining  the  place  of  a  planet  which  produced  it," 
and  he  ^'  ie  sure  it  could  not  be  done  till  the  nature  of  the  irregu- 
larity was  well  determined  from  several  successive  revolutions/'* 
that  is,  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  hundred  years ! 

In  the  year  1835,  when  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of 
Bailey's  Cfomet  were  ascribed  by  some  astronomers  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  ether,  M.  Benjamin  Valz,  of  Marseilles,  wrote  to  M, 
Arago  ^'  that  he  would  prefer  having  recourse  to  an  invisible 
planet  beyond  Uranus.  The  revolution,"  he  adds,  *<  would,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  distances,  be  at  least  triple  that  of  the 
Comet,  so  that  in  every  three  oppositions,  its  perturbations  would 
be  reproduced,  and  the  calculation  of  four  or  five  intervals  might 
enable  us  to  recognise  it.  Would  it  not  be  admirable  thus  to 
ascertain  the  very  existence  of  a  body  we  cannot  see  !"t 

Nearly  three  years  after  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Husse/s  purpose, 
th^  Astronomer-Soyal  is  again  roused  from  his  slumbers.  M. 
Eugene  Bouvard,  the  nephew  of  Alexis,  announces  to  him,  on 
the  6th  October,  1837,  his  intention  to  reconstruct  the  tables  of 
Uranus,  and  requests  his  opinion  and  aid.  Finding  that  the 
^ifierences  in  latitude  between  the  observed  and  tabular  places 
of  the  planet  are  continually  increasing,  he  asks  the  question, — 
'^  Does  not  this  difference  arise  from  an  unknown  perturbation  in^ 
irqdueed  into  the  motions  of  this  star  by  a  body  situated  beyond  itf* 
^  I  know  not,"  he  adds ;  ^^  but  this  at  any  rate  was  my  uncle's 
idea.  I  regard  the  solution  of  this  problem  as  very  important;  but 
in  order  to  succeed  I  require  to  reduce  the  observations  with  the 
greatest  precision,  and  the  means  of  doing  this  are  often  wanting." 

r T 1        -         ■  ■       -  w  _        -      ■  ^ ■ ■ -^ 

*  In  m^kine  an  apolo^  for  this  last  sentence,  Mr.  Airy  states  that  '^  he  thinks 
St  lUnly  that  the  same  difficulty  would  still  have  been  Ullt  ifihs  thsorUts  (Adams  and 
Js  VfTfieWj  we  presume)  vho  enUted  $0riou$lyMpon  the  ta^jtUtnaium  oftht  plniurbalum9 
had  not  trusted  more  confidently,  to  Bode's  law  of  distances  than  he  did  himself.'^ 
In  this  opinion  we  cannot  concur.  If  Bode's  law  had  never  been  heard  of,  the 
^  ibeofists"  would,  in  all  probability,  have  assumed  a  mean  distance  for  their  planet 
ailicb  nearer  the  truth  than  Bode's  law  made  it.  They  oould  not  do  otherwise  than 
aMume  a  distance  conformable  to  existing  analogies.  For  example,  taking  the 
mean  distances  of  JiipU4r,  Saturn,  and  Uranufy  as  52, 95,  and  1 90,  tliat  of  the  earth 
being  \%  then  since  191  is  just  double  of  95,  the  probable  distance  of  the  new  planet 
BUght  have  been  assumed  as  380,  which  was  done,  or  taking  the  ratio  of  52  to  95 
we  should  have  347,  which  is  still  nearer  the  true  distance.  A  still  closer  approxi- 
mation to  the  true  distance  of  the  new  planet  would  have  been  obtained  from  the 
ntio  of  Uie  distances  of  the  planets  nearer  the  sun,  so  that  the  theorists  have  beea 
nialad  by  Bode*s  law  rather  than  benefited  by  trusting  to  It  too  confidently,  and 
more  than  the  Astronomer-Royal  did. 

f  Oom^  Bendui,  ^c^  torn.  L  p.  130,  and  torn.  xzir.  p.  85. 
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M.  Eugene  Bouvard  is,  therefore,  bent  on  the  detection  of  the 
Trans-Uranian  planet ;  but  the  Astronomer-Eoyal  again  damps 
the  ardour  of  his  correspondent.  He  tells  him  that  he  '^  will 
gain  much  in  the  accuracy  of  the  reduced  observations  by  waiting 
a  short  time  before  he  proceeds  with  that  part  of  his  labour," — 
that  "  the  errors  of  longitude  are  increasing  tvith  fearful  raindity 
— that  he  cannot  conjecture  what  is  the  cause  of  these  errors — ^that  he 
is  inclined,  in  the  first  instance,  to  ascribe  them  to  some  error  in 
the  perturbations — and  that  if  it  be  the  effect  of  any  unseen  body  it 

WILL  BE  NEARLY  IMPOSSIBLE  EVER  TO  FIND  OUT  ITS  PLACE." 

Notwithstanding  this  "  sore  discouragement,"  Eu^ne  Bouvard 
proceeds  in  his  course.  In  May  1838  he  receives  from  the  As- 
tronomer-Boyal  the  reduced  observations  of  1833  to  1836,  and 
he  seems  to  have  resolutely  pursued  his  plan  of  solving  the 
great  problem  of  a  Trans-Uranian  planet.  On  the  21st  May  he 
again  applies  to  the  Astronomer-Koyal  for  the  right  ascension 
and  declinations  of  Uranus,  from  1781  to  1800.  He  announces 
that  his  work  is  far  advanced;  but  having  been  told  by  the  Astro- 
nomer-Royal that  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  to  find  out  the  place 
of  die  unseen  body,  he  does  not  again  intrude  so  repulsive  a 
tome. 

^Previous  to  the  date  of  this  last  letter  of  Eugene  Bouvard,  the 
grand  truth  that  there  was  a  planet  beyond  Uranus  was  making 
Itself  known  in  other  quarters.  On  the  12th  July,  1843,  the 
late  illustrious  astronomer,  M.  Bessel,  when  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
John  Herschel,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  irregularities  of 
Uranus  could  not  be  explained  by  the  perturbations  of  existing 
planets,  and  that  an  exterior  planet  could  alone  account  for  them ; 
and  so  far  from  thinking  that  it  w^ould  be  impossible  to  find  out  its 
place,  he  proposed  to  undertake  the  task  aner  he  had  completed 
certain  investigations  in  which  he  was  then  engaged.  After  his 
return  to  Komgsberg  he  informed  Sir  John  Herschel  that  ^^  he 
had  not  forgotten  Uranus." 

Such  is  a  brief,  and,  we  trust,  a  correct  history  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  views  of  different  astronomers  previous  to  the  time 
when  Mr.  J.  C.  Adams,  a  member  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  an  under-graduate  of  that  university,  was  led  to  that 
train  of  research  by  which  he  succeeded  in  determining  the  ele- 
ments of  the  new  planet* s  orbit,  and  the  very  place  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  found.  So  early  as  July  3,  1841,  Mr.  Adams  com- 
mitted to  writing  the  following  memorandum. — '^  Formed  a  de- 
sign, in  the  beginning  of  this  week,  of  investigating,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  taking  my  degree,  the  irregularities  in  the  motions 
of  Uranus,  which  are  yet  unaccounted  for,  in  order  to  find  whether 
they  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  undiscovei-ed  planet 
beyond  it,  and,  if  possible,  thence  to  determine  approximately 
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the  elements  of  its  orbit,  &c.,  which  would  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery."  Several  of  Mr.  Adams'  friends  in  Cambridge  were, 
in  1842,  cognizant  of  this  resolution ;  and  after  he  had  taken  his 
degree,  in  January  1843,  and  acauired  the  high  distinctions  of 
Senior  Wrangler  and  First  SmitVs  Prize  Man,  he  began  to 
collect  materials  for  the  treatment  of  his  problem.  Professor 
Challis,  who  was  now  acquainted  with  Mr.  Adams'  plans,  lent 
him  some  necessaiy  works ;  and  in  May  1843,  Professor  Miller 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  his  investigations.  Adopting 
Bode's  law,  as  giving  the  most  probable  distances  of  the  un- 
known planet,  and  assuming  its  orbit  to  be  a  circle,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  twice  the  mean  distance  of  Uranus  from  the  Sun, 
he  obtained,  in  Qptober  1843,  a  first  solution  of  the  problem. 
This  solution  was  founded  princinally  on  modem  observations. 
The  errors  in  the  Tables  were  taxen  from  those  given  in  the 
equations  of  condition  of  Bouvard's  Tables,  as  far  as  the  year 
1821,  and  after  that  year  from  the  observations  from  1833  to 
1836,  published  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  the  Astronomiscke  Nachrichten. 
The  general  result  of  this  investigation,  which  gave  the  place  of 
the  planet  within  17^  of  its  true  place,  and  a  mass  one-third 
larger  than  that  subsequently  founa,  satisfied  Mr.  Adams  that  a 

food  general  agreement  between  theory  and  observation  might 
e  obtained ;  but  as  the  discrepancies  of  greatest  amount  occurred 
in  those  years  where  the  observations  were  deficient  in  number, 
he  applied,  throi^h  Professor  Challis,  to  the  Astronomer-Royal, 
for  such  of  the  Greenwich  planetary  observations,  then  in  the 
course  of  reduction,  as  referred  to  those  years  in  which  the  dif- 
ferences between  theory  and  observation  were  the  greatest.  Pro- 
fessor Challis'  letter  conveying  this  request  is  dated  February 
t/nrteenthj  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-four^  and,  in  the  course  of 
two  days,  Mr.  Airy,  in  the  kindest  manner,  sent  Mr.  Adams  all 
the  heliocentric  errors  of  Uranus  in  longitude  and  latitude,  com- 
pletely reduced  from  the  Greenwich  observations  between  1754 
,and  1830. 

*  About  this  time.  Professor  Miller  informed  Mr.  Adams  that  the 
Rmral  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Gottingen  had  proposed  the  theory 
of  Uranus  as  tlie  subject  of  their  Mathematical  prize,  and  advised 
him  strongly  to  compete  for  it ;  but  though  the  duties  of  his 
College  prevented  him  from  attempting  such  a  complete  examin- 
ation of  that  theory  as  a  competition  for  the  prize  would  have 
required,  yet  this  fact,  together  with  the  possession  of  such  a  valu- 
able series  of  observations,  induced  him  to  undertakea  newsolution 
of  the  problem.  In  his  new  research,  which  occupied  his  attention 
during  the  remainder  of  1844,  and  the  spring  and  summer  months 
of  1845,  he  took  into  account  the  most  important  terms  depending 
on  the  first  power  of  the  eccentricity  of  the  disturbing  planet, 
retaining  his  former  assumption  rcspecting  the  mean  distance. 
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The  errors  of  the  tables  for  ancient  observations  were  taken  bom 
Boavard's  equations  of  condition ;  and  for  the  modem  observe- 
tions,  the  errors  were  taken  solelj  from  the  Greenwich  Oba^rv** 
tions  till  1830,  after  which  they  were  taken  from  the  Cambridge 
and  Greenwich  Obserrations,  and  those  in  various  Numbers  of 
the  Astronamische  Nachrichten.  In  this  manner  he  obtained 
several  solutions  differing  slightly  finom  each  other,  by  suocaes* 
sively  taking  into  account  more  and  more  terms  of  the  series  ex- 
pressing the  perturbations ;  and,  in  September  eighteen  hundred  and 
jorty-fivej  before  leaving  Cambridge,  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Chauie*  a  paper  containing  numerical  values  of  the  mean  tongif 
tudecU  a  given  epochs  the  longitude  of  the  periheUonj  the  eccentrieitjf 
of  its  orbity  the  masSy  and  the  geocentric  longitude  for  September 
thirty  J  eigJUeen  hundred  and  forty-five,  of  die  supposed  disturbing 
planet^  which  he  calls  by  anticipation  '^  The  New  Planet,"  ^'  ev»« 
dently  showing,"  as  Professer  Challis  justly  observes,  ^^  ihe  con« 
viction,  in  his  own  mind,  of  the  reality  of  its  existence." 

Having  thus  solved  the  great  problem  which  had  so  long  occu- 
pied his  tnoughts,  Mr.  Adams  was  anxious  for  the  discovery  of  hie 
new  planet;  and,  with  this  very  object  in  view,  he  communicated 
its  geocentric  longitude  to  ProS^sor  Challis,  who  possessed  instru^ 
ments  capable  of  exhibiting  a  planetarv  disc,  or  of  detecting  the 
planet  from  its  change  of  place  among  the  stars  which  surrounded 
it.  Mr.  Adams  was  now  entitled  to  consider  his  labours  at  an 
end.  He  had  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  Mathematician,  and 
it  remained  for  the  practical  astronomer  to  perform  his  part.  He 
had  discovered  the  planet  in  theory — ^it  remained  to  be  seen  in 
space.  He  had  seen  it  in  his  mind's  eye,  by  the  radiations  of 
force  with  which  it  pursued  its  brother  planet ;  it  remained  to 
be  pictured  on  the  human  retina  by  its  material  emanations, 

nut  Mr.  Adams  was  not  content  with  handing  over  his  dis* 
covery  to  Professor  Challis — ^to  the  inquisition  of  uie  Cambridge 
Transit  Instrument,  or  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Northumberland 
achromatic.  With  the  ardour  of  soul  which  ever  characterizes  true 
mnius,  he  undertakes  a  pilmmage  to  the  Boyal  Observatory  of 
Ureenwich,  to  communicate  nis  discovery  to  the  Astronomer-Boyali 
in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  that  the  national  head  of  astronomi- 
cal science  would  direct  all  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  establishment  to  the  immediate  discovery  of  so 
uiteresting  a  star.  His  errand,  however,  is  fruitless,  li^r.  Airy 
was  traveling  in  France,  and  did  not  return  to  his  duties  at 
the  Observatory  till  the  end  of  September.! 


*  Report  to  the  S^dicate  of  the  Univenity  of  Cambridffey  p.  8. 

f  In  September  1845,  previous  to  this  riait  to  Greenwich,  Mr.  Kamahawy  of  St 
jTohaSy  sdnied  Mr.  Adams  to  send  an  account  of  his  reseftrches  to  the  PMloSophioid 
{l9^ty  of  Cambridge ;  an  adviea  whioh  he,  nnfortniuKlelyy  did  not  Mow. 
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Undisturbed  by  this  disappointment,  Mr.  Adams  piDoeeds  to 
perfect  the  elements  of  his  new  planet*  The  resnlts  were  slightlj 
different  from  those  he  communicated  to  Mr.  Challis;  but  h« 
made  the  important  addition  of  a  list  of  the  residual  errors  of  the 
mean  longitude  of  Uranus  from  1690  to  1840|  after  taking  into 
account  tne  disturbing  influence  of  the  new  planet.  These  errors 
were  very  small,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Flamstead's  iso* 
la  ted  observation  in  1690.  ^^  This  comparison  of  observatioa 
with  the  theory  implied  the  determination  of  all  the  unlmown 

Juantities  of  the  problem,  both  the  corrections  of  the  elements  of 
Iranus,  and  the  elements  of  the  disturbing  body.  The  smalU 
ness  of  the  residual  errors  proved  that  the  new  theory  was  ade* 
quate  to  the  explanation  of  the  observed  anomalies  in  Che  motion^ 
of  Uranus,  and  that  as  the  error  of  longitude  was  corrected  ^o^ 
a  period  of  at  least  130  years,  the  error  of  radius  vector  was  alsQ 
corrected.  As  the  calculations  rested  on  an  assumption,  made 
according  to  Bode's  law,  that  the  mean  distance  of  the  disturbing 
planet  was  double  that  of  Uranus,  without  the  above-mentioned 
numerical  verification,  no  proof  was  given  that  the  problem  was 
solved,  or  that  the  elements  of  the  supposed  planet  were  not 
mere  speculative  results.  The  earliest  evtdenee  of  tlie  cohpletb 
SOLUTION  of  an  inverse  problem  of  perturbations  is  to  be  dated 
from  October  1845." 

This  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  thus  justly  character^ 
ized  by  Professor  Challis,  crowned  with  a  Corinthian  capital  the 
noble  pillar  which  Mr.  Adams  has  reared  for  himseli  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame.  Nothing  now  remained  but  to  look  for  the 
planet.  Elated,  doubtless,  with  his  triumph,  he  hastens  a  second 
time,  on  the  21st  of  October,  to  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Green* 
wich,  to  announce  his  results,  and  explain  his  methods,  and  to 
induce  Mr.  Airy  to  look  for  the  star.  The  Astronomer-Royal 
is  again  absent,  and  Mr.  Adams  returns  to  his  College  without 
any  prospect  of  a  search  for  his  planet.  Fortunately,  however,  he 
left  at  the  Observatory  a  paper  containing  the  results  of  bis  inveck 
tigations,  and  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem,  as  described 
by  Professor  Challis.  In  this  paper  he  gives  the  following  ele«, 
ments  of  the  orbit  of  the  new  planet : — 

Mean  distance  (assumed  nearly  in  accordance  with 

Bode'slaw),          ....  38*4. 
Mean  sidereal  motion  in  365*25  days,         .            .       1*  80'  9. 

Mean  longitude,  1  St  October  1845,       ,            .  SSS**  34'. 

Longitude  of  perihelion,      .             .            .  815®  45'. 

Eccentricity,    .             .             .             .             .  0"1610. 

Mass  (that  of  the  Sun  being  unity),            .  0*0001 656. 

The  Astronomer-Royal  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  this  im-' 
portaat  comniunication  on  the  5th  November ;  but  he  neither 
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congratulates  Mr.  Adams  on  the  solution  of  the  problem,  nor  of- 
fers, either  by  himself  or  his  assistants,  to  look  even  for  the  planet. 
He  is  still  without  faith  in  his  science,  and  he  contents  himself 
with  merely  saying  to  Mr.  Adams  that  he  "  should  be  very  glad 
to  know  whether  tnis  assumed  perturbation  (namely,  that  otthe 
new  planet),  will  explain  the  error  in  the  radius  vector  of 
Uranus  I"  This  chilhng  and  unsatisfactory  reply  to  such  a  com- 
munication as  that  of  Mr.  Adams  is  to  us  utterly  inexplicable, 
and  could  not  fail  to  sting  an  ardent  mind  conscious  of  its  powers, 
and  equally  conscious  oi  their  triumph.  In  his  own  remarks 
upon  tnis  letter,  Mr.  Airy  takes  a  singular  view  of  it.  "  I  con- 
sidered," says  he,  "  that  the  trial  whether  the  error  of  radius  vec- 
tor would  be  explained  by  the  same  theory  which  explains  the 
error  in  longitude,  would  be  truly  an  experimentum  cruets; 
and  I  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  Mr.  Adams'  answer  to  my 
query.  Had  it  been  in  the  affirmative,  I  should  at  once  have 
exerted  all  the  influence  which  I  might  possess  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  my  friend  Professor  Challis,  to  procure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Adams'  theory  I"  It  is  not  difficult  to  con- 
jecture why  Mr.  Adams  returned  no  answer  to  such  a  auery. 
He  was  doubtless  chagrined  with  the  apathy  with  which  his  dis- 
covery was  met.  His  journeys  to  the  Royal  Observatory,  and 
his  communication  to  its  Director,  were  frmtless,  and  the  answer 
to  the  Query  which  was  put  to  him  was  virtually  answered  in  Mr. 
Adams  first  solution,  which  Mr.  Airy  possessed ;  for,  as  Pro- 
fessor Challis  states,  ^^  errors  of  radius  vector  were  as  readily  de- 
ducible  from  the  first  solution  as  from  the  other."  But  supposing 
that  Mr.  Airy's  anxiety  had  been  gratified  by  the  expected  com- 
munication from  Cambridge,  what  would  Mr.  Adamshave  gained 
by  it  f  Mr.  Airy  would  have  used  his  influence  to  procure  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Adams'  theoiy.  Mr.  Adams  could  have  done 
this  himself.  It  was  already  sufficiently  published  by  a  com- 
munication to  the  two  principal  Observatories  in  Great  Britain ; 
and  all  that  Mr.  Adams  wanted  was  neither  Mr.  Airy's  approba- 
tion nor  his  influence,  but  simply  his  assistance,  as  the  Royal  Ob- 
server, in  practically  detecting  the  new  planet. 

Before  proceeding  with  our  narrative,  let  us  pause  a  little  and 
consider  tne  real  state  of  the  problem  of  a  new  planet  at  the 
epoch  at  which  we  have  arrived,  or  of  the  invei'se  problem  of  per- 
turbations, as  it  has  been  called,  that  is,  a  problem  in  which,  in 
place  of  determining  the  perturbations  produced  upon  any  one 
planet  by  another,  whose  orbit  and  place  are  given,  to  determine 
the  orbit  and  place  of  an  unseen  and  unknown  planet,  or  to  dis- 
cover such  a  planet  intellectually,  by  the  perturbations  which  it 
produces  on  another  planet.  On  the  30th  of  October,  no  ma- 
thematician, dead  or  living,  had  solved  this  problem,  or  was  en- 
gaged in  solving  it.    Alexis  Bouvard  had  tried  it^  and  might 
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have  succeeded  had  he  not  been  told  that  it  was  impossible.  The 
illustrious  Bessel  had  resolved  to  srapple  with  it,  and  Mr.  Airy, 
with  all  the  data  at  his  elbow,  and  with  his  powerful  mind  and 
high  intellectual  genius,  might  have  anticipated  them  all,  had 
he  withdrawn  himself  from  less  le^timate  pursuits.  Mr.  Adams 
alone  liad  solved  U.  He  communicated  his  solution  to  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Observatoiy  at  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Boyal  Observatory  of  Greenwich,  in  order  that,  as 
practical  astronomers,  they  might  discover  the  planet  whose  ex- 
istence and  whose  locality  he  had  demonstrated.  So  anxious 
was  he  to  give  the  public  the  betiefit  of  his  discovery^  (that  is,  to 
have  the  planet  seen  in  the  heavens,  the  only  possible  benefit  in 
which  the  public,  or  even  astronomers  were  concerned,)  that 
he  made  two  journeys  to  Greenwich  to  accomplish  it.  Mr.  Adams 
has,  therefore,  the  sole  and  undivided  merit  of  being  the  first  disco- 
verer of  this  remarkable  body.  No  act  on  his  pait,  and  no  subse- 
quent researches  on  the  part  of  others,  can  afiect  this  great  truth. 
He,  and  he  alone,  first  solved  the  problem  and  pointed  to  the 
star.  Had  he  even  kept  his  secret,  or  embalmed  it,  according  both 
to  French  and  English  custom,  in  the  folds  of  a  sealed  packet,  in- 
trusted to  the  private  keeping  of  credible  witnesses,  or  deposited 
it  in  the  archives  of  an  academical  body,  his  merit  as  uiQ  first 
discoverer,  and  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  discovery  would 
still  have  been  the  same.  The  only  efiect  of  such  a  secret  dis- 
posal of  his  discovery  would  have  been  in  favour  of  those  who 
might  be  engaged  in  the  same  research.  It  would  have  increased 
the  probability  that  any  second  discoverer  had  not  been  acquainted 
with  his  previous  labours.  Let  us  just  add  to  this  supposition 
one  equally  important,  that  in  October  1845,  Professor  Challis 
and  Mr.  Airy  nad,  one  or  both,  directed  their  telescope  to  the 
325th  parallel  of  longitude,  and  seen  the  planet ; — then  we  should 
never  nave  heard  more  of  the  claims  or  even  of  the  labours  of 
others,  for  at  that  date  no  other  philosopher  had  entered  upon 
the  research.  With  what  justice  then  can  their  negligence,  or 
apathy,  or  failure,  have  any  influence  whatever  over  the  reality 
and  importance  of  the  finished  labours  of  another?  As  truly 
might  we  maintain  that  the  heat  and  sunshine  of  to-day  have 
been  reduced  by  the  cold  and  darkness  of  the  morrow,  as  that 
the  glory  of  Mr.  Adams  could  be  dimmed  by  the  absence  of 
Professor  Challis,  or  the  invisibility  of  Mr.  Airy. 

Leaving  these  questions  for  future  discussion,  we  shall  now 
OToceed  with  our  chronological  narrative.  M.  Le  Verrier,  a  young 
French  mathematician  of  great  genius,  had  distinguished  himseff 
by  a  series  of  admirable  memoirs  on  the  most  difficult  topics  of 
physical  astronomy.  His  memoirs  on  the  great  inequality  of 
JPailas — his  new  determination  of  the  perturbations  of  Mercuiy, 
and  his  researches  on  the  rectification  of  the  orbits  of  comets,  had 


won  for  him  the  tavonr  of  the  A^'ademir  *ii  Sciences^  anJ  musk 
speedilj  have  ffain«?ii  tor  him  an  Eoropean  reparation.  In  the 
summer  of  l?>-45,  if-  Arsuz»%  wiih  his  usual  ar«i<3ar  tor  the  pro- 
motion ot*  science,  represente^l  to  M.  Le  Verrier  the  importance 
of  studying  the  perturba£i«>n5  of  Uranus^  A  great  nmnbo*  of 
hypotheses,  as  M.  Le  Verrier  remarks^  had  been  invented  to  ex- 
plain them,  and  it  had  been  d«jubccd  whether  the  motion  oi  this 
planet  was  subject  to  the  great  principle  of  univer^  grmvitaticMU 
Abandoning  the  retsearches  on  comets  which  he  had  ondertak^iy 
our  author  devoted  himself  to  the  ta<k  suir^^ted  bv  his  firi^idy 
and  on  the  lOtA  ^'oterti/^n  1^45*  he  communicate*!  to  the  Acft- 
demj  of  Sciences  his  first  il^mcir  on  tke  Tlieofy  of  Uronu^ 
which  was  printed  in  the  Com^  Us  Brmdwt  of  the  same  date,  and 
which,  according  to  the  Astronomer-RovaL  did  not  reach  Eng- 
land till  December.  After  determiniiig  the  perturbations  pro- 
duced by  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  correcting  the  elliptic  ele- 
ments of  the  planet,  he  fijund  that  there  still  ezdsted  irregulaii- 
ties,  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  ^  might  depend  on  other  cau- 
ses, the  induence  of  which  he  would  appreciate  in  a  fteond  Me- 
moir.'** "  This  Memoir,''  to  use  ilr.  Airr  s  words,  ^  placed  the 
Theory  of  Uranus  on  a  satisfactory  foundation  C  and  snch  was  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held,  that  when  a  vacancy  had  occur- 
red in  the  Institute  in  the  Section  of  Astronomy,  by  the  death  of 
Cassiniy  M.  Le  Verrier  was,  on  the  19th  Jan.  1^6,  elected  in  ojh 
position  to  M.  Edooanl  Bouvard,  by  a  majesty  of  f<^y-4bur  to 
nine  Totes. 

The  year  1845  closed,  and  five  months  of  1846  passed  away 
before  M.  Le  Verrier  produced  his  Second  Memoir,and  till  the  fii^ 
of  June  1846>  when  that  Memoir  was  published  in  the  CcmpUt 
Rendus  of  that  date,t  the  idea  of  a  new  planet,  as  the  certain 
cause  of  the  irr^tdarides  of  Uranus,  was  neyer  once  stated  (nt 
published.  His  second  Memoir,  entitled  Refearchu  on  tke  Mo- 
tiofis  of  Uranusj  contains  an  able  reduction  and  disciissi<m  i£  all 
the  observations  of  Uranus,  ancient  and  modem.  Le  Vorier 
shows  that  there  is  ^^  a  formal  incompatibility  between  the  obser- 
vations of  Uranus  and  the  hypotheas  that  that  planet  is  subject 
only  to  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  the  other  planets  acting  con- 
formably to  the  prindples  of  universal  gravitation ;"  and  be  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  different  causes  to  which  this  discrepancy 
has  been  ascribed.  ^^  No  sooner"  says  he,  ^^  was  it  conjectured 
some  years  ago,  that  the  motion  of  Uranus  was  modified  by  some 
unknown  cause,  than  all  possible  hypotheses  w^ne  hazarded  re- 
specting  the  nature  of  that  cause.   I^sM^h,  it  is  true,  followed  sim- 


*  OmpUi  Kendutf  Nor.  10^  1845|  torn.  xzi.,p.  1055. 
t  Tou.  xxii^  p.  907. 
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pljr  Ihe  bent  of  his  own  imagination — ^without  adducing  ah j  ar- 
guments in  support  of  his  assertion.  One  imagined  the  resistance 
of  ether,  another  spoke  of  a  large  satellite  accompanying  Uranus, 
or  even  o^  a  planet  yet  unknown,  whose  disturbing  force  ought  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Anothet  went  so  fat*  as  to  suppose, 
that  at  this  enormous  distance  from  the  Sun  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion might  lose  something  of  its  rigour.  In  fine,  might  not  a 
comet  disturb  Uranus  in  its  course!'*  The  idea  of  a  resisting 
ether,  in  which  the  Cambridge  undulationists  believe,  receives  no 
favour  from  our  author,  because  traces  of  it  have  been  scarcely 
recognised  in  the  motion  of  bodies  of  the  smallest  density,  that  is, 
in  the  circumstances  most  suitable  for  exhibiting  the  action  of 
such  a  fluid.  The  action  of  a  large  satellite  is  equally  excluded 
bv  the  consideration  that  if  it  were  large  it  would  be  seen,  and  if  it 
did  act  upon  its  primary,  the  inequalities  which  it  occasioned 
would,  contrarv  to  observation,  be  of  a  very  short  period.  The 
probable  impulse  of  a  comet  is  an  idea  equally  incompatible  with 
the  observations,  and  as  for  a  relaxation  in  the  law  of  gravity, 
our  author  regards  this  as  the  last  resource  to  which  an  astrono- 
mer could  have  recourse.  He  is  therefore  driven  to  the  hypothe- 
sis that  the  disturbing  cause  is  an  unknown  body,  changing  in  a 
very  slow  manner  the  motion  of  Uranus ;  and  after  showing  that 
its  orbit  cannot  be  between  Uranus  and  Jupiter,  he  proposes  to 
himself  the  following  question :  "/«  it  possible  that  the  inequalities 
of  Uranus  are  due  to  the  action  of  a  planet  situated  in  the  ecliptic 
at  a  mean  distance  double  that  of  Uranus  f  and  if  it  is  sOy  where 
is  thii  planet  actually  situated?  what  is  its  mass  f  what  are  the 
elements  of  the  orbit  which  it  describes  f  Our  author  then  gives 
a  ri^roQ^  solution  of  this  problem,  which  he  shows  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  more  than  one  solution — that  is,  that  there  are  not 
two  quarters  of  the  heavens  in  which  we  can  place  the  planet  at 
a  given  epoch.  He  determines  its  heliocentric  place  on  the  Ist 
Jan.  1847  to  be  in  the  325th  degree  of  Longitude,  and  he  asserts 
that  in  assigning  it  this  place  he  does  not  commit  an  error  of  more 
than  10^ 

Such  is  the  solution  of  this  great  problem  as  published  to  the 
world  by  Le  Verrier  on  the  1st  June  1846.  The  place  which  he 
has  assigned  to  the  planet — ^the  only  result  of  the  Memoir — ^is 
within  a  degree  of  the  place  which  Mr.  Adams  had  assigned  to  it 
seven  months  before,  and  communicated  to  Prof.  Challis  and  Mr. 
Airy.  Neither  the  jnass,  nor  the  elements  of  the  planet's  orbit 
— ooth  of  which  had  been  also  given  by  Mr.  Adams  in  October 
1845,  xte  given  in  Le  Verrier^s  second  Memoir;  but  he  supplied 
theae  essential  particulars  in  a  third  Memoir,  which  appeium  in 
the  Comptes  Bendus  of  the  dlst  August  1846,  and  is  entitled, — 
On  the  Planet  which  produces  the  anomalies  observed  in  the  mo- 
tion of  Urantis — the  determination  of  its  Mass.  of  its  Orbity  and  ite 
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actual  positioii*  The  following  are  the  elements  which  he  obtain- 
ed in  tois  investigation : — 

Major  semiazis  of  the  orbit,  .  •  36*154 

Ymn. 
Duration  of  the  sidereal  revolotion,  •  217*387 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,  .  .  0*10761 

Longitude  of  perihelion,  •  •  284^  45' 

Mean  longitude  on  the  1st  January,  1847,  318*47 

Mass  ^  -  of  that  of  the  sun,         .  .         0-0001075 

True  Heliocentric  longitude,  1st  January,  1847,      326*  32' 
Distance  from  the  sun,       .  .  •  33*  06' 

This  value  of  the  tme  Longitude,  founded  on  more  numerous 
data,  differs  very  little  from  325'',  the  result  which  he  obtained 
in  his  earlier  researches.  "  It  places,"  says  Le  Verrier,  "the  new 
star  about  5^  to  the  east  of  the  star  d  of  Capricorn." 

The  following  are  the  limits,  or  extreme  ralues,  between  which 
he  finds  that  the  preceding  elements  may  vaiy  :— 

Major  semiaxis  between  35*  04'  and  37*  90'.* 

Duration  of  sidereal  revolution  between  207  and  233  years. 

True  Heliocentric  longitude  between  325*  and  335*,  or  345*. 

Mass  between  .  ^-  --- and  ,  ,^^^.. 

4700  14500. 

Eccentricity  between  0.125  and  0.200. 

In  order  to  determine  the  visibility  of  the  new  planet  Le  Ver- 
rier assumes  it  as  probable  that  its  density  is  equal  to  that  of  Ura- 
nus, and  taking  tlie  mass  of  the  new  planet  as  2^  times  greater 
than  that  of  Uranus,  and  the  angle  subtended  by  the  disc  of  Ura- 
nus when  nineteen  times  as  distant  as  the  earth  is  from  the  sun, 
as  4",  he  concludes  that  at  the  time  of  opposition  on  the  19  th 
August  1846,  the  disc  of  the  new  planet  would  be  S'Sy  and  there- 
fore visible  in  good  telescopes. 

Before  this  interesting  Memoir  was  received  in  England,  viz. 
on  the  2d  September,  Mr.  Adams  communicated  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Royal two  new  sets  of  elements,  founded  on  different  assum- 
ed values  of  the  mean  distance  of  the  new  planet.  They  were  as 
follow : — 

Hypothesis  I. 

Assumed  mean  distance  =  2  X  that  of  Uranm. 

Mean  longitude  6th  October,  1846,  .  325*    7' 

Longitude  of  perihelion,                  •  •  815*  57' 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,                •  •  0.16103 

Mass,  that  of  the  sun  being  1,        .  •  0*0001656 

*  Tliese  limiting  values  of  the  mean  distance  are  rerv  wide  of  Uie  truth.  As 
the  real  mean  distance,  deduced  from  Profeaeor  Chalua's  oboervatiooa  by  Mr. 
Adams,  is  only  30*198. 


•  f 
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Htpothesis  n. 

Assumed  mean  distanoe  =  942  X  tbat  of  Uranus. 

Mean  longitude  6th  October,  1846,  .  328*    2' 

Longitude  of  perihelion,       .            .  .  299"*  IT 

Eccentricity  of  the  orbit,     .            .  •  0.120615 

Mass,  that  of  the  sun  being  1,         .  •  0-00015003 

The  residual  errors  resulting  from  these  two  hypotheses,  satisfied 
Mr.  Adams  of  the  extreme  probability  that  the  mean  distance  of 
the  new  planet  should  be  assmned  as  nearly  equal  to  the  mean 

distance  of  Uranus,  x  -zr^rr  or  1*742,  that  is,  the  mean  distance 

574, 

of  the  new  planet  should  be  192  x  1*742  =  33-44. 

With  this  brief  abstract  of  the  theoretical  labours  of  Mr.  Adams 
and  Le  Verrier  we  must  close  this  part  of  our  article ;  but  we 
cannot  do  this  without  noticing  the  fact,  arising  no  doubt  from 
the  authoi^s  anxiety  for  the  discovery  of  the  planet,  that  the  part 
of  his  investigation  in  which  Le  Verrier  considers  the  action  of 
the  new  planet  is  not  wrought  out  with  that  elaborateness  which 
characterizes  the  former  part,  as  he  omits  terms  far  more  import- 
ant than  the  additional  ones  which  he  has  taken  into  account 
when  determining  the  perturbations  produced  by  Saturn.  In 
Mr.  Adams'  method,  on  the  contrary,  these  terms  are  much 
smaller,  on  account  of  the  superior  degree  of  convergency  of  the 
series  which  expresses  the  perturbations  in  mean  longitude.  In 
justice  to  Bouvard,  too,  whose  views  and  labours  have  contribu- 
ted to  this  great  discovery,  we  must  express  our  regret  that  Le 
Verrier  has  thought  it  necessary  to  speak  with  such  excessive  se- 
verity of  his  Tables  of  Uranus.  The  most  important  errors  which 
he  attributes  to  them  were  actually  pointed  out  by  Bouvard  him- 
self about  twenty  years  ago,  and  shown  to  be  errors — not  in  the 
Tables  themselves,  but  in  the  Introduction  merely.* 

Such  is,  we  trust,  a  faithful  and  accurate  account  of  the  re- 
spective labours  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Le  Verrier.  The  facts  and 
dates  which  we  have  recorded,  have  not  yet  been  matters  of  dis- 
pute ;  and  therefore  the  intelligent  reader  can  have  no  difficulty 
m  making  up  his  mind  respecting  the  four  points  of  priority  of 
research — ^priority  of  solution,  or  theoretic  discovery  of  the  pla^ 
net — apriority  of  communication  to  public  functionanes — and  pri- 
ority of  publication  to  the  world.  In  all  these  points,  save  the 
last,  the  priority  of  Mr.  Adams  is,  we  believe,  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

We  now  approach  a  very  interesting  part  of  our  subject.  As- 
tronomers occupying  public  situations,  charged  with  astronomical 
functions,  and  possessing  ample  means  of  verifying  the  predic- 


*  See  Attnmomueke  Nacbriektenf  Band  ii.,  Na  48. 
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lions  for  finding  tbe  planet,  and  learned  from  him  that  it  would 
not  be  less  bright  than  a  star  of  the  ninth  magnitude,  Professor 
Challis  began  tiis  searoh  on  the  29th  July,  seven  weeks  before 
any  other  astronomer  had  looked  for  it.  On  the  4th  and  12th 
of  August  he  directed  the  telescope  to  the  planet's  theoretical 
place,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Adams'  instructions,  and  as  will  after* 
wards  be  found,  he  saw  the  planet  and  obtained  two  positions  of  it  I 
These  observations  were  continued  till  September  29th,  when 
Professor  Challis  became  acquainted  with  the  results  of  M.  Le 
Verrier's  last  researches.  Professor  Challis  then  followed  his 
suggestions,  and  observed  the  stars  within  the  limits  he  assigned. 
Among  300  stars  which  passed  through  the  field  of  vision  one 
only  fixed  his*attention.  He  desired  his  assistant,  who  was  re- 
cording his  observations,  to  write.  It  appears  to  have  a  disc.  This 
Was  the  planet,  with  a  lustre  of  a  star  of  the  8th  or  9th  magni* 
tude,  and  its  approximate  place  was — 

Right  ascension.     South  declination. 

On  the  30th  September  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  verify- 
ing his  conjecture,  and  on  the  1st  October  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  by  Dr.  Oalle  of  Berlin/ 
Upon  comparing  the  observations  of  July  3()th  and  August  12  th, 
he  found  tliat  a  star  of  the  8th  magnitude — No.  49  in  the  series 
of  August  12th,  was  wanting  in  the  series  of  July  30th,  and  this 
consequently,  according  to  the  principle  of  the  search,  was  tfie 
new  Planet.  After  determining  the  place  of  the  planet  on  Au- 
gust 12th,  he  readily  inferred  tnat  it  was  also  among  the  refer- 
ence stars  taken  on  August  4th.  Hence  it  follows,  as  Professor 
Challis  has  stated,  that  the  planet  was  secured^  and  two  positions 
of  it  recorded,  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  any  other  observatory, — 
and  in  a  '^  systematic  search  expressly  undertaken  for  that  pur* 
pose."  Such  were  the  proceedings  of  Professor  Challis  when  he 
did  enter  upon  the  research;  and  if  we  have  been  obliged  to  blame 
his  early  inactivity  and  his  distrust  of  astronomical  prediction, 
we  must  now  admire  his  diUgeuce  and  success,  and  applaud  the 
generous  ardour  with  wliich  he  has  striven  to  secure  for  Mr, 


*  These  facts  were  oommnnicftted  to  K.  Araso,  by  Piofessor  Oisllisy  on  the  5th 
Ootober,  1846,  and  published  in  the  CompUs  Kendut  of  the  12th  October,  1846, 
In  X.  Arago*s  discussion  of  the  question  of  priority  in  the  same  work  for  October 
19,  he  charges  Professor  Challis  with  having  made  two  different  and  irreconcil- 
able statements  respecting  tlie  use  he  made  of  Mr.  Adaias*  MS.  instructionB,  ap<) 
of  Le  Verrier's  printed  suggestion^  In  comparing  the  letter  in  tlie  Atkenctum, 
with  tlie  letter  to  M.  Arago,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Professor  Challis  used  Mr.  Adams' 
instructions  before  the  29th  September,  and  Le  Verrier's  after  it.  His  statemenli 
nef  tber9f<ur«|  ^uite  xeeoncUablo.  ^ 


it4  lifr,  XjLxns'  eu:  '.L 


-if  /*a.v^n£r  "ir^t  irTrtrSrti  -He  ^.inirfL  Hiutio  le  na  uot  maw  it^ 
.irf*  TV  -!.•>  ir^c  ▼:-*  -a^  :ii»r  :  .urr*:  asajsecaxca.  cs  Tr?ng  known ; 
ir..i  v.v^  r^  T-fiiiiicT  -:*-»£  n.  -lie  i**^  r^wr^eacma::  3ka>iB  <  jaile's 
iLvn^'^T^  jT  .r  rid  .iearr  .r  n  i^i^oc*^  ie  jju.  recotrmaed  li  err 

X — «v.ii=t£iier  .le  ir  'Taile  -r^^^e  -ne  irs  dacovprer.  Had  no  iisiier 

riian  I'.xfi^fv.r  '.liii-Iia  ■.-•■Kirt  n:r  ine  -  itt^l  ficronuiiiifxs  wnsid 
jav**  riiFuiit  .t  Ji  lie  iiKSfT'TEi'iis  T?tr.>r:trj.  jr  C^mumiirc  on.  die 
iT^.ii  >r  ^ur  ina  "He  4ta  md  lirsi  ir  Axcnat 

whirn  ifr.  X^rrr  jave  oi  lie  rrmr.enhi  *ix^n£sns  jf  :iie  nesir  pia- 
net  -ruii-a  iLr.  Xiama  jcrit  i£  ^ne  jL»i^  '  »ia«rraEuiy:  Ifsasmnr 
*»<*  lin^  ii»  -"«*f^''*^t  die  :r)minniiic3iions  jf  Le  ViDEE.  Front 
:•!•»  -^mi  It  ^VnifViT  1  ^4.3  :iil  me  i:Ui  if  J'ane  I>t*j*  i  jpaee  of 
4i9r«^  'nonr/ijt^  ae  £erit  oi  Jiis  i^irjc^  ihe  -'••^i^^its  jnd  :7kEirv  •]£  cfe 

r^^x^TitT  M2i  is-^i.^ranca  ^  ji«'k  iiric — anti^riniiinr  jammamn^tDtfae 
^f^isr^ti  anv  ^f  'iie  amnemiu  lacnnxniiiers  it  r^'n.rianit^  who  wooU 
hav*  iihehT^.i.\j  inevefi  die  'aiL  E»nraur  dieae  «fv«i  '— *"''^«^  the 
lC«^>*'^  anti  A^manniiral  S}€2eties  hem  dieir  weekrv 
anti  r^  die  AatzniioiDer-R«:v:d  of  En^rtomL  iimbcles 
h^ar^  m  tvicn^  ne^er  mezidooefi  31  diem,  die 
that  a  neor  Z'ianec  enermr  aa  irtixm&.  wns  'iedared  tu 
th^  S^'Stui  rie^QfTPe  of  Icn  jinuie !  Le  VarBa'''3  Mdnoir  of  she  lA 
#f  aTW>^  in  whicn  he  first  annonziees  his  inrestigatxijiis^  aad  wUdk 
ry>nfaiT>4  onlj  the  place  of  the  pbael,  rcacha  Hr.  Ainr  on  ike 
^>i  Jiine,  The  apathj  and  'JiicnBrt  with  whidi  faeieooved^fr. 
A^Urn.^  &r«^!iCtioiu  prenaed  npoa  h±§  nocsce  by  two  ^ 
avKl  by  rrofemriT  ChallLf  tescimooj  to  Hr.'AdanuT  *^ 
t»  %  mMhetMAinosa  md  practice  in  calculation,"  ii  now  qmieited 
intf^  a  gk>w  rZ&ith  and  hoipe.  ^I  cannot,'*  sarske,  ^snfictenl- 
\y  0fxyf0fw  the  feeling  of  delimit  and  lati^ljirtiiin  whidi  I  icceif  ed 
ff^nn  H*  The  fJace  which  it  aangned  to  the  distorliiiig  pbnel 
WM  ih^  Mme  tixme  dejijree  as  that  girenhy  Mr.Adamaf  calciila* 
iUntn^  whi/;b  I  had  jienued  aeren  months  earfier."  The  old  qiie»- 
iUfttf  \ym9^Hr^  abrat  the  wrtufbaiion  of  the  Badios  Yector, 
whi/'h  h«  9mkt9i\  (A  Mr*  A(uuns  seven  months  befeie,  and  iriiidi 
Mr  A<lafn»  did  mil  answer  because  it  was  TirtnallT  answered  in 
hU  mt\xt\!umf  s^mn  haonts  die  stQl  doobttng  philoso|^ba> ;  and  in  a 
Wt^fT  Uf  1a5  VerrifT;  dated  26th  Jane  1846,  he  pats  the  same 
ifwni'ufn  to  till;  Frimch  mathematician,  who  on  tne  28th  Jane 
uiffn  iim  nnwii  TfnAy  which  Professor  ChalUs  has  since  done  for 
Mr.  Atkmn,  *^  'Ijm^  Ka^lhis  Vector,'*  sap  he,  "  is  rectified  of  it* 
m*\ff  wilhofft  Un  hiiving  been  taken  into  consideration  in  a  direct 
timmcr.**  *•  Krrors  of  the  Kadias  Vector,''  said^Professor  Challis 
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'^  were  as  readily  deducible  from  Mr.  Adams^  first  solution  as 
from  the  others,"' 

Believing  that  the  Astronomer^Boyal  would  have  availed  him* 
self  of  the  opportunity  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  new  planet^ 
M.  Le  Vemer  writes  to  him  on  the  28th  June  1846, — "  If  I 
could  hope  that  you  would  place  sufficient  confidence  in  my 
researchesi  to  seek  for  this  planet  in  the  heavens,  I  should  be 
anxious  to  send  you  its  exact  position  as  soon  as  I  shall  have 
obtained  it."  To  this  ofier  no  reply  seems  to  have  been  made ; 
but  in  his  observations  upon  Le  Yerrier^s  letter — which  is  lauded 
for  qualities  which  equally  characterized  the  communications  of 
Mr.  Adams — Mr.  Aiiy  says,  that  his  ^^  approaching  departure 
for  the  continent  made  it  useless  to  trouble  m.  Le  Verrier  with  a 
request  for  the  more  accurate  numbers  to  which  he  alludes."  If 
the  Astronomer-Boyal  was  obliged  by  the  essential  duties  of  his 
office  to  leave  the  Observatory,  the  exact  position  of  the  planet 
thus  offered  to  him  might  have  been  gratefully  receivea,  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  asmstants,  or  communicated  to  British 
Astroi^omers :  But  in  place  of  evincing  any  desire  to  make,  or 
to  have  made,  such  a  discovery,  his  nund  seems  to  recoil  from 
the  very  idea  of  it,  tiU  he  pays  a  visit  in  July  to  the  Dean  of  Ely, 
who  doubtless  recommenaed  that  application  to  Professor  Challis 
which  we  have  already  recorded. 

Mr.  AiiVs  subsequent  zeal  for  the  detection  of  the  disturbing 
body,  and  nis  liberal  proposal  to  supply  Professor  Challis  with  an 
assistant,  which  he  declined,  form  doubtless  some  atonement  for 
his  previous  indifference^  and  as  such  we  willingly  view  them ; 
but  we  cannot  find  any  apology  for  the  repeated  eulogies  which 
he  lavishes  upon  Le  Verrier,  and  withholds  from  Mr.  Adams — 
for  the  expression  of  sentiments  calculated  to  diminish  the  honour 
so  justly  aue  to  both,  and  for  the  unjust  decision  in  favour  of  Le 
Yerrier^s  claims,  which  he  pronounces  in  a  private  letter  to  the 
French  mathematician,  and  of  which  M.  Arago  has  availed  him- 
self in  order  to  put  down  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  by  the  weight 
of  the  Astronomer-Royal^s  name.  To  these  three  pomts  we  must 
invite  the  more  particular  attention  of  our  readers. 

In  M.  Le  Yenier's  confidence  in  his  indication  of  the  limits 
between  which  the  new  planet  would  be  found,  Mr.  Airy  ^^  sees 
a  character  far  superior  to  that  of  the  abkj  or  enterprising^  or  iff 
dustrunis  mathematician.^  *^  It  is  Jierer  he  adds,  ^^  that  we  see  the 
philosopher^*  If  this,  then,  be  the  high  character  of  Le  Yerrier's 
researcnes  and  predictions,  as  we  believe  it  to  be^  and  if  it  be  also 

*  Mr.  Adams  did  not  Unok  that  it  could  be  aappoeed  poemblo  tiiat  tlie  enran  in 
longitode  oouid  be  8o  peifectly  recounted  fur  during  180  yearsy  as  be  had  shown 
them  to  be,  without  those  of  the  Radius  Vector  beinff  also  accounted  for.  He  has 
riiown,  indeed,  in  Art.  59  of  his  Paper,  that  btf  far  tie  laroerpart  oftku  comcHou 
M  (Ududble  cUmott  bjf  intpeetion  from  thi  eorrtctiom  of  the  hn^Uude, 
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mical  friends.  A  mondi,  indeed,  after  the  publication  of  that  Me- 
moir— ^namely  on  the  28di  Jmie,  1846 — ^he  tells  Mr.  Airy  that  he 
will  send  him  ^*  the  exact  poaitian  of  the  planet  as  soon  as  he  has 
obtained  it.'*  This  exact  position  was  pablished  on  the  31st  Angust, 
and  on  the  18th  September  was  eommonieated  to  M.  GalTe  of 
Berlin,  who  actually  diseovered  it  as  a  star  of  the  eighth  magni- 
tude on  the  23d  Sentember,  the  same  evening  on  which  he  re- 
ceived the  letter.  Tne  discoveiy  was  made  bv  means  of  No.  xxi. 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  Star  Maps^ieparea  with  so  much  care 
and  accuracy  hj  Dr.  Bremiker.  Tmb  place  of  the  planet  was 
as  follows  1 — 


Mean  time  at  Beilin^  1846, 
September  23,  12^*  X)"' 
16". 


Observed  R.  Asc.  328*  19'  16"-0 

Sooth  declination,  13'^  24'    8"-2 

Geocentric  longitude,  325*  53' 
Beduction  to  Heliooen- 

tric  longitude,         .  0"*  59' 


Motion  in  0.275  of  a  jiear, 


He^ocentric  plaoe,  23d 
September,  .    326*  52" 


Heliocentric  )ong.  on  the  tst  January,  1847^ 
Long,  deduced  by  Le  Yerrier  fiom  poturbationa,  and 
'  I  -the  CompUe  Bendut  of  the  dlit  August, 


1846, 


327*  26' 


326*  82' 


Differenee, 


0*52' 


The  following  are  the  most  correct  elements  of  the  planet,  as 
calculated  by  Mr.  Adams,  for  the  epoch  of  1846,  Aug.  8,  0 — 
mean  time  at  Greenwich : — 

Heliocentric  long,  of  the  planet,  referred  to  the  mean    '^    '''"' 

equinox  of  1847, 
Heliocentric  motion  in  long,  in  100  days, 
Heliocentric  latitude,  south. 
Change  of  heliocentric  latitude  in  100  days. 
Longitude  of  descending  node. 
Inclination  of  the  orbit. 
Distance  from  the  Sun, 
Half  the  Latus  Kectum  of  the  orbit, 
Eocentrici^  of  orbit,  0*06  probably,  but 

greater  than 
Probable  longitude  of  perihelion. 
Probable  true  anomaly. 

Sidereal  period,  1 67  years,  with  a  probable  error  of  about  2  years. 
Apparent  diameter  to  that  of  Uranus,  as  3  to  4. 
Bulk  to  that  of  Uranus,  as  S  to  b. —Second  Bqnni^  4rc. 

4tc.j  to  the  SyndkaU^  p.  4. 


.  326** 

41' 

12"-d 

36 

5-52 

30 

34-4 

S 

1 

4*44 

.   310- 

3 

44-0 

1 

46 

491 

30-008 

30-228 

not 

0-18 

49 

58 

276 

43 

Tum  1:111  1:*%  \inrA**r.k\n.  ti  icz.  JLumm  it  IfSDius  I;^tv=J  u-fii 
'T^srdt*i^^  '.^  j'Z'rl*;**'^  (.  :-i^*ii  Slit  Jt-  GiJit:  auL  mi»  .uar  :2Xtf 

s:  icrBX.r^  JL  in*:  iiriT.'^  u:  ^^Afaj£2&,  TfiicufimiciaL  -stuxl  ia^  ami 
A  a'ni'iiS:  irjiim;ai — ii  tr::u2:-:(L.  iAU^evo:.  nm  of  ■iHmM|gA**f  asxs- 
i^si'iL :  iir  jmuL  ^^i^  tr.»?:'^>!S.:Tig  ciuzitt  of  xtie  tsscdier  aiix.  ':11s 

of^pii'T  FnmiiciLiJK:  -viiL  iiAt^M:  cJHttTT.gni&iifta  TTiPTi.  'vdieB:  -vc^  ^mit 
a'  12^  enijcijo^  ^xiix  anus  itartr  npiaxed  tbear  -mmrtt^  ymsL 
es::!  7:^111)1  xl  ui  zvtl  liiic  lie  lud  a  nvhl  in  the  £&!&«  joul  'Zius: 
hzi  A  d:Ti-_K*i  inizr*^  vji^z  ikZ  to  Li*  ^are.  Bm  anr  frrnna- 
ij.>£*  «re  3t!eT«r  jjr  Kr.  A  Iuue.  viieiu  but  far  the  ■■iiiin~iiiir~ 
ja>i  inactfTirr  of  i:ii  ineu'if*  h^*  unffht  hxve  painxed  tio  1b  t^^rL 
planet  in  iht  h^n^f^h.  \j^'jre  a ieJiOv-hLbcnxrer had evesi  jg^«Hr»i 
on  thfr  field.  Xjt  vIL  iLk  d^ier  FTTtrpstfaT  be  Irnrited  Xc*  in^r- 
xidwil  YtfAffTJiK,  Til*::  pyner^jsinr  uf  aDotber  age  wiD  aitaiie  iar  ii»fr 
iniixst)^/^ '/  ll>e  jjreseut;  suud  (Oem  truth,  which  never  veL  ocbbjc'&- 
mised  Ha  ri/r^^ts  ^iii  11^-^  i^  to  Tindicate  and  ^^taMi^A  llieHi  ei^c 
jificr  cc^itnn**  'if  wroDg. 

We  ha%'e  it^v^j  in  the  oonrBe  of  our  namtive  bow  the 
es  of  Le  Vcrrvfr  hare  been  reoeaved  by  KagliA 
let  us  r\tm  m^  how  the  xntelligenoe  <£  Mr.  Adams' 
and  of  Pn>f(Htfirir  Chaliis*  obtenrataoos  wwb  ieoeh;ed  m  Paris. 
Previous  to  tlie  arriral  of  it,  M.  Arago,  when  annoimcii^  the 
disooTery  of  the  j»]anet  by  G^le,  took  oocaakm  to  pas  a  just 
eulogium  on  Le  Vcrricr,  and  to  annoonoe  to  the  Acaden^,  that 
having  received  from  him  a  veiy  flattering  delegation,  Ike  riakt  of 
ffiving  a  name  to  tfic  fine  Planet,  he  had  decided  on  calling  it  Le 
*  I  "ertner.  "  Some  rofonns,"  he  adds,  ^must  be  the  result  of  dna  re- 
iK))ution.  Jler^chtl  will  dethrone  Uranus^  02&er»^will  be  substi- 
titt^d  for  Juno.  It  is  never  too  late  to  tear  in  pieoes  the  swad- 
flltng-bands  of  routine.  I  bind  myself  never  to  call  the  new  pla- 
n«H  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  PUmet  of  Lt  Venier.  I 
l^'liovQ  that  I  shall  thus  give  an  unquestionable  proc^  of  my  love 
*i^  th«*  sciences,  and  follow  the  inaiintion  of  a  legitimate  natiour 
alilyr* 

VVithout  questioning  either  the  original  or  die  delegated  right 
to  give  U}  any  Planet  the  name  of  the  Man  who  first  discova^ 
it,  and  without  challenging  those  noble  impulses  of  social  and  na- 
tional feeling  which  dictated  the  resolution  of  M.  Arago,  our  lea- 
ders oBonot  fiul  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  a  dedsion  so 
prauatiire  and  haiardous.  TIk  news  finom  En^and  fell  like  a 
thunderbolt  apon  the  justly  triumphant  minds  S  the  Academi- 
cians; and  the  priori^  of  aIt.  Adams— the  actoal  vision  of  tho. 
" \ 
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planet  by  Professor  Chanis,  and  their  coiicnrrence  in  giving  it 
the  name  of  Oceanusy  rend^:ed  it  necessary  to  pat  forth  a  claim 
of  right  in  favour  of  M.  Le  Verrier.  M.  Arago  undertook  the 
task,  and  communicated  to  the  Institute  the  remarkable  paper, 
entitled  Ujcamitiation  of  the  critical  remarks^  and  ike  questions  of 
priority  J  which  the  discovery  of  Le  Verrier  has  occasioned.*  Our 
limits  will  not  permit  us,  nor  are  we  veiy  desirous,  if  they  did,  to 
analyze  the  interesting  details  which  tnis  paper  contains,  or  to 
examine  the  reasonings  which  it  founds  upon  them.  Our  read- 
ers will  see  from  the  concluding  passage  of  the  Memoir,  that  all 
discussion  with  the  author  womd  be  fruitless,  and  that  we  shall 
best  fight  the  battle  of  Mr.  Adams  with  M.  Arago's  allies,  the 
English  savants  and  zealous  defenders  of  the  claims  of  Le  Verrier. 

'^  M.  Challis,**  says  M.  Arago,  ''  exaggerates  to  such  a  degree  the 
merit  of  the  clcmdestine  research  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  attributes  in  a 
certain  degree  to  the  young  Geometer  of  Cambridge  the  right  of  nam- 
ing the  new  star.  This  pretension  will  not  he  admitted.  The  public 
owes  nothing  to  him  from  whom  they  have  learned  nothing,  and  who 
has  not  rendered  them  any  service.  What  I  M.  Le  Verrier  has  placed 
the  whole  learned  world  in  the  confidence  of  his  researches ;  every 
person  might  have  seen  the  new  planet  peeping  under  the  first  formu- 
la of  our  learned  countryman,  developing  itself  rapidly  and  then  ap- 
pearing in  all  its  lustre,  and  now  we  are  called  upon  to  divide  the 
glory  so  loyally  and  legitimately  won,  with  a  young  man  who  has  com- 
municated nothing  to  the  public,  and  whose  calculations,  more  or  less 
incomplete,  are,  with  two  exceptions  only,  totally  unknown  in  the  Ob- 
servatories of  Europe !  No,  no !  The  friends  of  science  will  not  permit 
the  consummation  of  such  crying  injustice !  Journals  and  letters  which 
I  have  received  from  several  English  philosophers  prove  to  me,  that  in 
that  country  also  the  rights  so  respectable  of  our  countryman  will  find 
zealous  defenders.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Adams  has  no  right  to  figure 
in  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  planet  Le  Verrier,  neither 
by  a  detailed  citation,  nor  even  by  the  slightest  allusion. 

'*  In  the  eye  of  every  impartial  man  this  discovery  will  remain  one' 
of  the  most  magnificent  triumphs  of  astronomical  theories,  one  of  thcf 
glories  of  the  Academy,  and  one  of  the  noblest  titles  of  our  country  to 
tiie  gratitude  and  adnuration  of  posterity/'f 

To  this  decision  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  we  must  add 
that  of  M.  Biot,  more  deliberately  and  recently  given,  after  all 
the  facts  of  the  case  were  before  him,  but  in  our  estimation 
equally  hostile,  and  unjust  to  Mr.  Adams — and  the  more  unjust^ 
as  it  is  pronounced  under  no  generous  impulse  for  Le  Verrier, 
but  under  the  avowed  absence  of  national  reeling,  and  under  the 
cover  of  a  cruel  sympathy  with  the  man  whom  it  injures.^ 

"  CompUt  Kendug^  Octobre  19, 1846,  torn.  xxiiL,  pp.  741-755. 
t  Id.  TU.  p.  794. 

i  Not  faavine  seen  the  original,  we  gire  this  opinion  as  translated  in  the  AthC' 
n<gum  of  the  3d  April,  1847.  ^ 
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^  Thus,  in  the  first  week  of  October  1845/'  says  M.  Biot»  "  pre- 
ciselj  eight  months  before  M.  Le  VerrierlB  first  announcement,  the  new 
planet  was  predicted  bj  the  figures  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  he  alone  was 
in  the  secret  of  its  celestial  position.  These  calculations,  reconciling 
so  approximately  the  observations  of  Uranus— excepting  those  of 
1690— with  the  theory  of  attraction^  were  well  worthy,  from  that  &ct 
alone,  of  being  conununicated  wititout  loss  of  time  to  the  scientific 
world,  whose  attention  and  interest  tiiey  would  have  greatly  excited. 
Or,  if  it  were  wished  to  make  a  loeal  property  of  them,  means  should 
at  least  have  been  taken  to  find  the-  pknet.  A  large  equatorial  ought 
to  have  been  liberally  placed  at  Mr..  Adams'  disposition,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  employ  all  his  nights  ia  seeking  for  it.  The  opportunity 
was  eminently  fiivourable.  The  plan^et  had  just  left  its.  point  of  oppo- 
sition, as  at  the  period  of  its  diseovMy  Imit  year ;  and  seyend  months 
might  have  been  employed  in  seeking  for  it  near  the  place  defined  by 
the  calculation,  before  the  sun  again  entered  this  region  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  search  might  have  been  continued  after  the  passage  of  the 
luminary,  and  the  planet  would  certainly  have  been  fbund.  I  do  not 
speak  here  in  accordance  with  the  narrow  sentiment  of  geographical 
egotism,  so  improperly  called  patriotism.  Minds  devoted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  science  have,  m  my  estimation,  a  common  intellectual  coun- 
try, embracing  every  degree  of  polar  elevation.  In  this  case,  I  see 
only  a  young  man  of  talent  whom  the  chance  of  circumstances  has  for 
the  time  ill-treated,  and  whom  we  must  applaud  in  spite  of  fttte.  I 
shall  say  to  him,  therefore :  '  The  laurel  which  you  have  been  the  first 
to  deserve  has  been  merited  also  by  another,  who  has  carried  it  off  be- 
fore you  had  the  courage  to  seize  it.  The  discovery  belongs  to  him, 
who  proclaimed  and  published  it  to  all,,  while  you  reserved  the  secret 
to  yourself.  This  is  the  common,  imprescriptible  law,  without  which 
no  scientific  title  could  be  assured.  But,  in  your  own  mind,  you  are 
conscious  that  the  new  star  was  known,  theoretically,  to  yourself,  be- 
fore any  one  elqe  knew  of  it.  This  inward  success  ought  to  give  you 
the  consciousness  of  your  power,  and  excite  you  to  direct  U  to  the 
many  other  great  questions  yet  remaining  to  be  resolved,  in  the  i^tem 
of  the  world  >  and  if  my  years  give  me  the  privilege  of  offering  advice, 
I  shall  express  it  in  one  word — ^Pbbseyebe.'  " 

We  are  sot  among^  those  who.  profess  to  be  callous  to  the  im- 
pulse of  national  feeing,  or  insensible  to  that  nobility  of  mind, 
and  that  generous  admiration  of  a  fellow-pilgrim  in  science^  which 
have  in  a  moment  of  disappointment  dictated  opiuians  so  extreme 
and  untenable  as  those  given  by  M.  Arago*  When  hearts  are 
enchained  by  intellectufll  and  national  ties,  we  can  admire  the 
warmth  of  dieir  embrace,  and  the  synchronism  of  their  pulsations, 
*8yen  though  we  may  be  the  victims  of  their  alliance.  But,  under 
the  same  influence,  and  in  the  same  proportion,  must  we  condemn 
those  ignorant  jcumaUstSy'*  and  those  zealous  but  unpatriotic  de^ 


.   *  The  QuarUrtp  JSmww,  in  an  able  article  on  Mr.  Faraday's  diBOOTorieB,  baa 
^en  ooeaoion  to  do  joitke  to  Mr.  Adams*    See  No.  157,  p.  9S,  note. 
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fenders  of  foreign  claims,  who  have  purposed  the  surrender  of 
their  country's  ffiory,  and  done  violence  to  the  highest  interests  of 
truth  and  knomedge.  The  mind  of  England  has  been  perverted 
and  misled  by  the  example  of  English  Institutions — her  Insti- 
tutionsy  the  nominal  champions  of  science,  have  been  betrayed  by 
those  who  direct  them ;  and,  influmced  by  the  general  paralysis, 
the  Government  looks  sullenly  on,  with  its  usual  indifference  to 
intellectual  merit    A  few  individuals  only^  and  these  free  from 
all  personal  and  local  prepossessions,  and  arqent  mlmirers  too  of  the 
genius  and  labours  of  Le  Yerrier,  have  vet  dared  to  lift  the  stand- 
ard of  truth,  amid  the  broken  ranks  of  the  followers  of  Newton, 
scared  by  a  foreign  cry,  and  crouching  under  a  foreign  yoke. 
These  strictures  are  severe.    That  they  are  just,  we  shaS  prove. 
The  Royal  Society  of  London,  presided  over  by  a  nobleman 
of  high  honour  and  exalted  patriotism,  but  managed  by  irre- 
sponsible agents,  and  often  moved  bv  secret  influences,  awards 
annually  the  Copley  Mbdal,  which  thoi:^h  physically  the 
lightest  is  morally  the  weightiest  of  all  its  medaiis.    Sir  Humphry 
Davy  has  justly  pronounced  it  to  be  the  OKve  Branch  of  the 
Royal  Society,    It  was  founded  in  1709,  by  Sir  Godfrey  Copley, 
in  trust  for  the  Boyal  Society,  to  be  laid  oi^t  in  experiments^  or 
memoirs^  far  the  ben^  of  the  Society.    In  1710,  th^  treasurer  was 
ordered  to  receive  tne  £100  thus  bequeathed ;  and  the  Society 
undertook  to  be  responsible  to  the  directions  of  Sir  G.  Copley. 
In  1717,  the  executors  paid  the  money,  on  the  condition  that  the 
Boyal  Society  should  for  bveb  cause  one  eji^pimenty  or  morcy 
to  be  made  before  them  at  some  meeting^  and  an  eaact  description 
of  it  to  be  read  to  the  Society^  and  registered  in  their  books — a  con- 
dition accepted  by  the  president  and  council.     In  1726,  strangers 
were  invited  to  oner  and  propose  any  new  experiment,  and  vanous 
resolutions  of  the  council  were  passed  from  time  to  time,  always 
adhering  to  the  condition  of  an  experiment^  and  its  publication  in 
the  Transactions.    The  medal,  in  snort,  continued  to  be  awarded 
for  the  best  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions,  ai\d  conseqaently 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Society,  till  18^0,  when  a  Copley  Medal 
was  illegally  awarded  to  Professor  Oersted.  AiiQther  was  awarded 
to  M.  Arago  in  1825,  a  third  to  M.  Becquerel  in  1837,  and  a 
fourth  to  Mr.  Gauss  in  1838.    These  four  adjudic>ations  were 
utterly  illegal,  as  not  one  of  the  medals  was  given  for  an  expe- 
riment or  for  a  paper  printed  in  the  Transactions,  bi^t  for  general 
discoveries,  which  would  have  been  more  appropriately  rewarded 
by  the  Royal  Medals,  which  are  not  fetterea  with  conditions  by 
t&e  founder.    Out  of  nearly  eme  hundred  legal  adjudications  of  the 
Copley  Medals,  these  /our  Will,  we  trust,  stand  s^lone,  a^  warnings 
to  future  councils  that  it  is  the  duty  of  honourable  men  to  fiiml 
the  conditions  of  a  trust  which  they  have  undertaken  to  ad- 
minister. 
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On  the  30th  of  November,  1846,  when  the  adjudication  of 
the  annual  medal  is  announced  to  the  Society  and  to  the  public, 
they  perpetrated  the  same  unlawfol  deed.  Forgetting  the  ocm- 
ditions  of  the  trust,  but  in  the  fall  knowledge  l£at  Mr.  Adams 
had  communicated  to  two  of  the  Fellows  his  uieoretical  discoreiy 
of  a  new  planet,  and  that  Le  Yerrier  had  made  the  same  disk 
covenr  seven  months  later^  they  adjudged  the  CcpUy  for  1846  to 
Le  Veniery  toithout  in  the  sligJUest  degree  acknowledging  the  me*  m 
or  the  researches  of  their  oum  countrvman.  The  council  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  historical  details  of  Mr.  Adams^  discovery,  whidi 
had  been  given  more  than  a  fortnight  before  by  Mr.  Airy,  in  the 
Astronomical  Society;  but  in  breach  of  a  trust  committed  to 
them — ^in  despite  of  the  prior  claims  of  Mr.  Adams — and  in  viola- 
tion of  historical  truth,  they  confer  upon  his  rival  the  highest 
honour  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  bestow. 

The  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  with  coundllors  equally 
reckless  of  justice,  made  a  narrow  escape  bom  the  same  snare. 
A  majority/  of  the  council  did  actually  vote  for  giving  their  medal 
of  1846  to  Le  Yerrier,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams^ 
claims ;  but  as  the  laws  of  the  Society  reauired  a  majority  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  council,  no  medal  was  aajudicated.  The  Society 
assembled  as  a  body,  with  the  view  of  giving  effect  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  council,  and  when  this  desire  was  finistrated, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  have  one  medal  awarded  to  Le  Yerrier 
and  another  to  Mr.  Adams.  This  compromise  of  principle,  which 
would  have  still  thrown  Mr.  Adams  in  the  background,  was 
overruled  by  a  large  majority,  and  consequently  the  medal  for 
the  year  was  refused  to  Le  Yerrier. 

As  the  Astronomical  Society  is  doubtless  more  competent  than 
any  other  Listitution  to  jud^e  in  an  astronomical  question,  the 
detennination  of  a  large  majority  of  that  body  not  to  give  their 
medal  to  Le  Yerrier,  even  though  another  was  given  to  Mr. 
Adams,  cannot  fail  to  be  regarded  by  the  public  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  rash  proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  as  a  jus- 
tification of  our  strictures. 

The  appreciation  of  Le  Yerrier's  merits  by  his  own  country- 
men, ana  the  honours  conf<aTed  upon  him  by  fiareign  states,  form 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  treatment  experienced  by  Mr.  Adams. 
A  month  had  scarcely  elapsed,  after  the  discov^  of  the  planet, 
when  the  Faculty  of  Science  in  Paris  resolved  to  commemorate 
the  discovery  by  the  establishment  of  a  Chair  in  Celestial  Me- 
ehanics.  'ML  Dumas,  as  the  senior  member  of  the  Faculty,  sub- 
mitted the  scheme  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Listruction,  and 
Proposed  that  M.  Le  Yerrier  should  be  the  first  occupant  of  the 
Jhair.  The  Government  responded  to  the  generous  suggestion, 
and  a  royal  ordonnance  immediately  appearec^  carrying  into  effect 
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the  wishes  of  the  Faculty.  The  different  Academies  of  Europe 
hastened  to  follow  the  same  noble  example.  The  Imperial  Acar 
demy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg  resolyed  that  the  first  vacant 
place  in  their  body  should  be  filled  up  by  Le  Vender.  The 
Koyal  Society  of  Gottingen  admitted  him  into  the  number  of 
their  Foreign  Associates.  The  Kinffof  Denmark  has  made  him  a 
Commander  of  the  Koyal  Order  of  Dannebroga,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  has  presented  him  with  the  new  edition  of  the 
works  of  Galileo  and  the  Collection  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy del  Cimento.  We  trust  that  still  greater  gifts  will  be 
showered  down  upon  M.  Le  Yerrier ;  and  if  we  had  orders,  or 
honours,  at  our  disposal,  we  should  cheerfully  confer  them  on 
the  second  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  new  planet. 

The  total  exclusion  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  just  honour  which 
belongs  to  him  as  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  the  planet,* 
leads  us  to  soUcit  the  particular  attention  of  our  readers  to 
those  important  questions,  which  have  been  raised,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  countries,  respecting  the  relative  value  of 
priority  of  diacovery  and  priority  of  publication.  It  is  allowed 
oy  all  that  Mr.  Adams  first  predicted,  and  theoretically  demon- 
strated, the  existence  of  the  planet,  and  that  he  gave  its  exact 
place,  and  the  elements  of  its  orbit,  to  two  astronomers,  seven 
months  before  any  similar  prediction  or  demonstration  was  heard 
of.  It  is  admitted  that  he  aid  not  first  pubhsh  his  discovery  to  the 
world  in  a  printed  form  ;  but  it  is  maintained  that  he  did  publish 
it,  or  make  it  public,  by  communicating  the  results  of  his  re- 
searches to  vanous  persons  in  Cambridge,  and  to  the  Astrono- 
mer-Boyal,  who,  by  their  conversation  and  correspondence,  may 
have^  or  might  have,  communicated  it  to  the  world,  in  the  same 
sense  that  any  fact  is  communicated  which  is  not  considered  as 
a  secret.  But  supposing  that  Mr.  Adams  had  communicated  his 
discovery  cm  a  secret  to  JVir.  Challis  and  the  Astronomer-Koyal 
only,  two  credible  witnesses,  whose  testimony  is  sufficient  to 
vouch  for  the  most  important  fact,  his  claim  to  be  the  theoretical 
discoverer  of  the  new  planet  became  an  established  truth — an 
Vernal  truth — a  feature  in  space — an  event  in  time,  which  no 
subsequent  act  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Challis,  or  Mr.  Airy,  could, 
efface.  What  is  done  is  done.  A  discovery  once  made  cannot 
be  made  again.  It  may  be  confirmed  and  extended  by  others. 
It  may  be  lost^  and  re-discoveiy  may  follow.  But  no  other  per- 
>on  can  be  held  to  be  the  discoverer  of  a  planet  in  the  same  sense 
as  the  person  who  first  discovers  it.    A  record  of  a  lost  discovery 


*  The  Kioff  of  PnmBui  has  eoDferred  on  M.  GaUe,  the  actual  diaeoverer  of  the 
new  planet,  the  Croaa  of  the  Red  Eagle. 
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may  again  be  found,  and  the  re-disooverer  falls  back  into  die 
position  of  what  we  improperly  call  the  second  discovwer.  It  is 
almost  always  possible  that  the  second  discoverer  may  lisve  r^ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  researches  of  the  first  discoverer,  or  may 
have  even  unconsciously  learned  so  much  as  to  invite  him  to  the 
same  research,  or  aid  him  in  its  prosecution.  But  even  in  the 
case  when  a  discovery  is  made  in  England  two  days  before  it  is 
made  in  America,  the  Englishman  must  be  regarded  as  the  un- 
doubted discoverer,  while  we  award  to  the  American  in  his  mis- 
fortune our  deepest  sympathy,  and  place  his  genius  on  the  same 
level  with  that  of  our  more  fortunate  countryman. 

We  have  already  said  that  Mr.  KAsLxn&  published  his  discovery 
in  a  more  useful  manner  than  if  he  had  sent  it  to  the  Times. 
Neither  Mr.  Airy  nor  Mr.  Challis  would  have  dreamt  of  insti- 
tuting a  laborious  search,  as  they  deemed  it  to  be,  if  OYexy 
other  astronomer  could  have  set  himself  to  the  same  task*  Mr. 
Adams'  object  was  to  engage  an  active  astronomer  in  the  seaich 
for  his  planet,  and  by  intrusting  it  to  one  or  two  men  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  ta&ng  the  readiest  step  to  ^ve  the 
ptiblic  the  benefit  of  his  researches,  Uiat  is,  to  obtain  tne  discoveiy 
of  the  planet.  In  support  of  this  opinion  we  have  only  to  state 
the  fact,  and  a  remarKable  point  it  makes  in  our  argument,  that 
XhQ publication  of  LeVerriers  Memoir  did  not  lead  astronomers  to 
search  for  the  planet,  and  consequently  Mr.  Adams'  publication  ot 
his  results  would  not  have  done  so  either.  LeVerrier  did,  in  short, 
the  very  thitig  that  Mr.  Adams  did — ^he  writes  to  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  of  England,  and  expresses  his  desire  that  he  will  search 
for  the  planet,  offering  to  send  him  its  correct  place,  if  he  would 
promise  to  undertake  Uie  task ;  and  having  received  no  answer,  he 
makes  an  application  to  M.  Galle  of  Berlin,  who  undertakes 
the  duty,  and  discharges  it.  The  planet  was  discaveredy  therefore^ 
by  personal  application  to  astronomers^  and  not  by  the  publication 
of  theoretical  researches.  M.  Galle's  discovery  was  the  fulfil- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams'  prediction  as  much  as  it  was  of  Le  Yerrier^s, 
and  the  relative  ments  of  the  two  rivals  would  not  have  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  had  Mr.  Adams  written  to  M. 
Galle  and  influenc^  him  to  undertake  the  search.  In  like  man- 
ner, had  Mr.  Ghallis  alone  discovered  the  planet,  his  discovery 
would  have  verified  M.  Le  Yerrier's  prediction  as  much  as  it 
would  have  done  the  prior  one  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  in  this  case 
nobody  would  have  doubted  that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  true  the<vt 
reticat  discoverer  of  the  planet. 

But  though  it  cannot  oe  denied,  as  a  matter  of  fact^  that  Mr. 
Adams'  mode  of  making  known  his  discovery,  was  in  reality  the 
useful  pi^ode^  and  the  one  really  more  effectual  than  that  of  sim- 
ple publication,  we  must  now  discuss  two  im|x>rtant  questions, 
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1^  What  kind  and  degree  of  merit  belongs  to  M.  Le  Verrier, 
fer  having  first  published  his  investigations ;  and,  2dj  How  far 
priority  of  publication  to  the  world  can  affect  the  claims  of  the 
original  and  undisputed  discoverer.  With  regard  to  ihe  first  of 
these  points,  it  will  be  admitted,  without  hesitation,  that  there 
18  no  intellectual  merit  in  priority  of  publication :  The  genius^  the 
mens  divinior  lay  in  the  investigation  and  prediction.  Le  Yer- 
riei^s  early  or  hurried  publication  of  his  researches,  before  he  had 
determined  the  elements  of  the  planet^s  orbit,  or  even  ^'  its  exact 
position,'^  as  he  himself  confesses,*  ^^  may  have  been  dictated  by 
two  motives,  either  by  the  interested,  though  very  proper  motive, 
of  fixing  the  date  of  his  labours,  or  from  a  generous  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  benefit  of  his  researches  to  all  the  world,  and  to  give 
the  astronomers  of  every  clime  a  chance  of  being  the  visual  dis- 
coverer of  the  planet.^  ^e  belieye  that  the  first  was  his  motive  ; 
because  we  are  sure  it  would  have  been  ours  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances^ But  we  shaU  admit  that  our  author  was  a  cosmo- 
polite in  his.  physics,  and  was  a&  desirous  to  gve  the  first  glimpse 
of  Neptune  to  our  friend  Mr.  Caldecott  at  Trevandrum,  or  Mr. 
Mitchel  at  Cincinnati,  as  to  Mr.  Airy  and  M.  Galle,  to  whom  he 
made  a  personal  and  direct  application.  Let  him  then  be  ex-^ 
tolled  and  rewarded  for  his  generositv.  Let  orders  thicken  upon 
the  breast  of  the  world's  friend,  ana  let  every  observatory  from 
Paris  to  Ptdkowa,  not  forgetting  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  erect  a  monument  to  his  name  with  the  following 
inscription  :— 

To  the  Generous  Astronomer 
who  gave  us  the  earliest  opportunity  of  discovering  the  planet 

which  tie  predicted^  after  it  had  been  predicted  by 

another  Astronomer^  though,  not  confiding  in  the  priiiciion, 

we  did  not  embrace  the  opportunity. 

The  only  objection  which  we  feel  to  the  strongest  expression 
of  gratitude  for  scientific  philanthropy  is,  that  pbiTosophei^  must 
adopt  new  methods  of  publication,  and  new  epochs  at  which 
they  must  publish  their  discoveries — ^to  the  injury  of  their  own 
reputation — ^to  the  discouragement  of  calm  and  deliberate  re- 
search, and  to  the  utter  extinction  of  scientific  enterprise.  If 
priori^  of  publication  is  to  cany  off  the  laui^I  fix>m  priority  of 
invention  or  discovery,  the  philosopher  must  rush  upon  the  world 
with  his  first  conceptions — ^firequently  the  germs  ot  great  disco- 
veries; and  if  the  secret  thus  thrown  to  the  wina  does  light 
upon  good  soil,  the  harvest  will  pass  into  an  alien  granary,  shoiud 
the  seed  have  escaped  from  the  grubs  of  science,  or  the  parasitic 
monads  that  pick  the  brains  of  philosophers. 


*  Letter  to  Mr.  Airy»  28ih  June,  Proe.  Ast.  Soc.,  pp.  ^33, 13^4^ 
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Nor  IS  this  the  onjy  danger  of  premature  publication.  The 
philosopher  who  inhabits  a  country  where  science  is  not  endowed 
— ^where  it  is  fostered  by  no  organized  Academy,  where  the  sove- 
reign sheds  upon  it  no  honours,  and  the  Government  no  smiles — is 
peculiarly  exposed  to  danger  by  the  early  disclosure  of  his  dis- 
coveries. If  he  lives  by  hterature,  if  he  follows  a  learned  profes- 
sion, or  dwells  in  a  counting-house,  or  discharges  grave  official 
duties  of  anv  kind  whatever,  it  is  pnly  by  fits  and  starts  that  he 
can  devote  nimself  either  to  experiment  or  research.  Should  he 
publish  his  early  results  to  secure  for  them  priority,  they  pass 
mto  the  hands  of  men  whose  pleasure  and  duty  it  is  to  verify 
and  pursue  them ;  and  as  they  have  often  done,  they  will  appear 
for  tne  first  time  in  a  foreign  language,  with  a  scarcely  intelligi- 
ble recognition  of  their  author,  and  with  important  additions, 
which  the  original  discoverer  had  himself  previously  made.  The 
academicians  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  so  amply 
endowed,  and  so  admirably  qualified  and  equipped  for  original 
research,  will  not  allow  a  ray  of  light  to  stop  in  its  path  till  it 
has  returned  for  analysis  to  the  seat  of  its  emanation. 

There  is,  we  trust,  however,  genius  enough  in  the  simplest^ 
minded  philosopher  to  evade  the  several  robbers  who  would  thus 
demand  from  him  his  intellectual  property.  Our  Scottish  philo- 
sophers would  contribute  their  genius  to  Johnny  Groafs  Jour- 
nal,  in  the  far  north,  or  to  the  Gaelic  Magazine,  which  enlight- 
ens the  Hebrides,  while  their  Irish  friends.  Dr.  Robinson,  l)r. 
Lloyd,  and  Dr.  MaccuUagh,  would  embalm  their  discoveries  in 
some  Celtic  periodical,  wUch  may  sooner  or  later  be  civilizing 
the  wilds  of  Connemara.  In  these  dark-lanterns  of  knowledge, 
which  exclude  the  vernacular  eye,  the  discoveries  of  science  will 
be  as  secure  from  depredation  as  if  they  were  fossil  tablets  in 
strata  not  yet  upheaved,  or  scrolls  of  disinterred  MSS.  among 
the  ashes  of  Pompeii,  or  the  lava  of  Herculaneum. 

In  other  countries  where  such  depositaries  of  scientific  secrets 
are  not  to  be  found,  the  inventive  pliilosopher,  in  the  eager  strife 
between  early  and  ear&r  publication,  must  contrive  new  modes 
of  despatch  and  diffusion,  in  order  to  appear  in  the  Comptes  Renr- 
du8^  or  in  Poggendorffs  Annalen^  or  in  tho  Biblioth^que  Univer- 
selky  he  must  put  in  requisition  the  express  railway  train ;  or  if 
he  inhabits  some  mountainous  region,  where  the  post  pays  its 
angel  visits,  he  must  trust  his  despatches  to  the  instinct  of  the 
carrier-pigeon,  or  to  the  sagacity  of  a  balloon,  which,  with  well 
regulated  fuses,  may  drop  its  scientific  budgets  upon  the  seats  of 
knowledge  and  of  newspapers. 

If  our  friends  in  Pans  should  not  admit  the  force  of  these  re- 

{)resentations,  we  must  appeal  to  the  Republic  of  Letters — to  its 
aws  and  to  its  practice.    M.  Biot  declares  that  it  is  ^^  the  comr- 
man  and  imprescriptible  law^  without  which  no  scientific  title  could 
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be  assured,  that  a  discoyery  belongs  to  hinl  who  prodalms  and 
publishes  it  to  allf  and  that  the  laurel  which  one  man  has  been  tlie 
first  to  deserve,  may  be  merited  alsoj  and  carried  off  by  another,"^ 
These  declarations  will  surprise  our  English,  and  we  hope  also 
our  foreign  readers.    We  pronounce  them  to  be  in  direct  anta- 

fonism  to  the  common  law  of  all  nations  and  of  every  age — ^to  that 
iw  which  every  scholar  has  studied,  and  every  hero  and  sage 
obeyed.  "  Pcumam  qui  mebuit /erai."  No  man,  excepting  by 
fraud  and  robbery,  can  carry  off  that  which  has  been  first  gamed 
and  merited  by  another.  M.  Biot  has  stated  that  IVIr.  Adams  had 
not  the  courage  to  seize  the  prize  which  he  gained,  and  has  add- 
ed, what  is  utterly  untrue,  that  he  kept  the  secret  to  himself!  Mr. 
Adams  did  seize,  and  now  holds  the  prize.  That  prize,  more 
valuable  than  stars  of  ^old  and  monuments  of  brass,  is  the  eter- 
nal and  immutable  trutn  that  he  was  the  first  discoveror  of  the 
New  Planet. 

The  doctrine  laid  down  by  M.  Biot  has  been  enunciated  in 
England  under  another  form.  It  has  been  said,  '^  that  the  mo- 
dem law  relating  to  discoveries  is,  that  they  take  their  date  from 
the  time  of  their  first  publication  to  the  world."  We  agree  with 
the  Astronomer-Royal,*  in  explicitly  denying  the  existence  of 
such  a  law,  and  in  denying  also  its  general  roception,  if  any  un- 
authorized tribunal,  or  any  self-appointed  jud^  has  ventured  to 
g've  it  forth.  If  it  is  a  modem  law,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  it  will 
I  no  difiicult  task  to  point  out  its  date,  and  to  tell  xis  by  what 
parliament  of  science  it  was  enacted,  and  on  what  grounds  it  was 
made  to  supersede  the  law  or  the  custom  of  earlier  times.  It  is 
not  competent,  surely,  for  any  national  Academy,  however  influ- 
ential, or  for  any  of  its  organs,  however  eminent,  to  dictate  laws 
for  rogulating  the  intellectual  property  of  the  civilized  world ; — 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  assure  our  readers  that  no  Academy 
has  ventured  to  exercise  such  a  function,  and  that  no  Solon  has 
darod  to  usurp  it.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  individuals  have,  in 
modem  times,  brought  forward  the  dogma  that  prior  publica- 
tion supersedes  prior  invention,  when  it  secures  some  temporary 
object  of  their  own  ;  but  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  same  parties, 
when  it  suited  their  purposes,  would  as  readily  repudiate  it. 

Seeing,  then,  that  thero  is  no  written  code  which  regulates 
the  rights  of  scientific  discoverers,  let  us  try  to  find  in  the  f  atent- 
laws  of  Europe,  and  in  the  decisions  founded  upon  them,  those 
general  principles  which  will  guide  us  to  a  iust  decision  of  the 
case  under  our  consideration.  A  patent  rignt  for  the  most  valu- 
able invention  or  discovery  is  held  to  be  void,  if  the  invention  or 

*  Athefutum,  Maidi  20, 1847,  Now  1012,  p.  SOS. 
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discovery  has  been  previously  made  and  publisJied — not  printed 
with  typesy  and  communicated  to  the  reading  public,  but  made 
public  to  such  an  extent  that  the  community  may  be  regarded 
as  in  possession  of  the  invention  or  discovery.  The  disclosure  of 
an  invention  to  only  one  person  is  not  held  m  law  to  be  pvbUcor 
tion^  but  the  disclosure  oi  it  to  tuoo  persons  has  been  so  held,  and 
the  patent  subsequently  obtained  was  reduced.  The  previous 
sale  of  any  article  to  one  person,  has  also  been  held  as  publica- 
tion,* or  as  having  fairly  given  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
vention. Nay,  a  patent  nas  been  reduced  when  the  previous  pub" 
Ucation  had  been  nothing  more  than  the  exhibition  of  the  article 
in  2L  window /or  sahj  although  it  had  not  been  purchased.  The 
principle  of  law,  therefore,  on  which  these  decisions  rest,  i.<«,  that 
an  invention  or  discovery,  communicated  to  more  than  one  pep- 
son,  or  placed  within  the  view  or  knowledge  of  the  public,  even 
though  they  have  not  seen  or  known  it,  is  publishea  to  such  an 
extent,  that  no  future  inventor  or  discoverer  can  claim  any  right 
of  a  beneficial  character.  It  extends  even  further  than  this :  the 
pubHc  are  held  to  be  so  thoroughly  in  possession  of  it,  that  the 
very  original  inventor  or  discoverer  cannot  afterwards  take  out 
a  patent,  because  every  patent  right  is  granted  as  a  compen- 
sation for  -a  secret  not  in  tne  previous  possession  of  liie  commu- 
nity. Now,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Adams,  his  dtscovery  was  known 
to  various  persons  in  Oambridge,  and  was  freely  communicated 
to  two  pifblic  functionaries,  for  the  very^  purpose  of  giving  to 
thepubnc  the  benefit  of  his  discovery. 

Tne  history  of  the  invention  of  the  Achromatic  Telescope,  fur^ 
nishes  us  with  another  illustration  of  our  argument.  The  cele- 
brated optician,  John  DoUond,  invented  the  achromatic  telescope, 
and  obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  1759.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
reduce  the  patent,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  More  Hall,  a  gentieman 
in  Essex,  had  previously  invented  and  constructed  the  very  same 
instrument  about  1729,  and  had  completed  several  achromatic  ob- 

Sct-glasses  in  1733.  A  British  jury  very  properly  sustained  Mr. 
oUond^s  patent,  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Hall  had  never  in  any 
form  communicated  his  invention  to  the  public.  The  merit  of  Mn 
DoUond  as  a  second  inventor  stands  unimpeached ;  but  though 
he  was  allowed  the  beneficial  ri^ts  of  his  labours,  owing  to  me 
cause  which  we  have  mentioned,  yet  the  priority  of  mt.  Moi^ 
Hall  will  ever  be  honoured  in  the  records  of  science,  and  if  he 
had  lefl,  along  with  his  admirable  object-glasses,  a  written  ac- 
count of  the  experiments  and  researcnes  which  led  him  to  their 
construction,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  living  philosopher  that 


•  Edmbmrffk  En^opmiia,  Alt  P<UmiU^  vol  zri.,  p.  888. 
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would  not  prefer  the  priority  of  Mr.  Hall  to  the  secondary  claims 
of  DoUond,  though  attended  with  all  the  beneficial  advantages 
which  he  enjoyeo.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  Patent-]aws  can 
guide  US,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that  Mr.  Adams  published 
his  discovery,  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  had  it  involved  a 
beneficial  interest,  M.  Le  Yerrier^s  subsequent  claims  to  such  an 
interest  could  not  have  been  maintained. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  important  point  of  our  argument 

to  ascertain  what  has  been^  and  what  now  isj  the  practice  of  phi- 
losophers when  they  wish  to  secure  a  priority  in  research,  or  to 
fix  the  date  of  their  discoveries.  Afi;er  Galileo  had  discovered 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  an  attempt  was  made  to  rob  him  of  the 
honour  by  one  Simon  Mirier,  who  pretended  to  have  discover- 
ed them  a  week  earlier,  in  order  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  attempts,  and  probably  also  ^'  from  a  desire,"  as  one  of  his 
biographers  remarks,  '^  to  repeat  his  observations  with  better 
telescopes,"  he  resolved  ^'to  announce  his  discoveries  under  the  veil 
of  an  enigma,  and  to  invite  astronomers  to  declare,  within  a  given 
time,  if  they  had  observed  any  new  phenomena  in  die  heavens."* 
In  his  first  enigma  or  anagram,  he  mblished  his  discovery  of 
what  he  called  the  triple  structure  of  oatnm.  Kepler  and  others 
tried  in  vain  to  decipher  it ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Emperor  Ru- 
dolph requested  the  solution,  that  he  gave  the  fbllowmg  expla- 
nation olt  it  I — 

**  Al^mmam  plaMtam  iergenmam  cbservavC* 

I  have  discovered  that  the  most  distant  planet  is  triple. 

in  like  manner  he  announced  his  discovery  of  the  Phases  of 
Venus  in  a  series  of  letters  of  the  alphabet,  which  concealed  the 
following  sentence  :— 

^  QjfnthicBjigtirets  annulatur  mater  AmorumJ* 
Yenus  rivals  the  phases  of  ibe  moon. 

In  the  disputes  which  arose  respecting  the  discovexy  of  the 
spots  on  the  oun,  between  Galileo,  Fabricius,  and  Scheiner,  and 
in  subsequent  discussions  respecting  the  claims  of  our  countryman 
Harriot,!  the  claim  from  priority  of  publication  has  never  been 
urged.  Galileo's  priority  is  founded  on  his  having  exhibited  the 
solar  spots  to  his  pupils  m  1610,  and  to  his  friends  in  1611.  Fa- 
bricius had  the  merit,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  first  publishing  his 
discovery  of  them  in  a  separate  work  in  1611.  Scheiner  pub- 
lished his  discovery  of  them  in  1612 ;  but  though  Galileo  did  not 


*  Buwsna'B  MaHyn  f/Soimice^  life  of  ChJiUo^  elu^  iiL»  2d  edit.  p.  84. 
f  The  dates  of  Huriot'i  obaerTfttioiu  Appear  only  in  hie  rooentij  diieorwed 
MSS. 
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publish  hisHistorif  and  demonstration  of  the  Solar  ^ts  till  I6I69 
the  honour  of  having  first  discovered  tnem,  and  the  merit  of  the 
discovery,  have  been  universally  accorded  to  him. 

In  the  controversy  respecting  the  invention  of  the  Telescope, 
the  same  principle  has  been  reco^ised.  That  Galileo  first  used 
the  telescope  as  an  instrument  of  discoveir,  that  he  Aral  published 
an  account  of  it,  and  that  he  invented  the  particular  rorm  of  it 
which  bears  his  name,  are  truths  which  are  universallv  received ; 
but  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Telescope  is  as  universalb^  conceded 
to  John  Lippershey  of  Middleburg,  who  never  published  any  ac- 
count of  it ;  and  no  philosopher  otmodem  times  has  ventured  to 
challenge  the  decision  of  a  nK)st  competent  ju^e — the  illuBtriona 
Iluygens,  when,  in  giving  Galileo  the  ment  orfirst  applying  the 
telescope  to  the  examination  of  the  heavens,  he  claims  it  as  the 
noblest  invention  of  his  native  land — nobiUssimum  Belgim  natives 
inventum* 

The  same  method  of  securing  priority,  and  fixing  the  dates  of 
discoveries  and  inventions,  by  concealing  them  under  anagrams, 
continued  throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  When  Huy- 
gens  had,  in  the  years  1655  and  1656,  obtained  evidence  satis- 
ractory  to  himself,  that  the  triple  form  of  Saturn,  seen  by  Gali- 
leo, was  produced  by  a  ring  surrounding  his  body,  he  concealed 
his  discovery  in  an  anagram,t  which  he  published  on  the  25th 
March  1656,  in  his  account  of  Saturn's  moon,  dated  5th  March 
1656.  He  regards  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  anagram, 
and  not  that  of  the  discovery,  which  ne  could  not  prove,  as  deter- 
mining the  priority  of  his  labours,  should  any  competitor  appear. 
He  distinctly  tells  us  that  he  has  consigned  the  general  result  of 
his  observations  during  the  past  and  present  years  (1655  and 
1656)  in  an  anagram,  till  he  be  able  to  complete  and  publish  the 
entire  System  ofSatum,  and  he  assigns  as  a  reason  for  thus  fix- 
ing  their  date — "  That  in  case  any  person  should  think  that  they 
have  made  the  same  discovery,  he  may  have  time  to  describe  it, 
and  that  neither  party  might  say  that  the  one  had  borrowed  fit>m 
the  other."  X  Tliis  anagram  was  never  explained,  till  the  publi- 
cation of  Huygens'  Systema  Satumiuniy  the  dedication  of  which 
bears  the  date  of  5th  July  1659 ;  and  though  other  astronomers 
had  observed  and  publisned  the  phases  of  Saturn's  ring  before 


*  HuoBRii  Opera  Varia.  Syst  Sttnrn,  toL  it.,  p.  535. 

f  The  aiugram  WAS 
nnuuu. 

X  **  Cujus  interea  samniam  leqnenti  grypho  oonsignare  visnmesty  nt  li  quis  for- 
taase,  idem  se  inveniase  existimet,  Bpatium  habeat  ad  expromendaniy  neqne  a  nobii 
ille,  ant  nos  ab  illo  mntnati  dieamor." — Id,  Id,  pp.  525,  526.  Tbe  adTantage  of 
the  anagram,  or  of  any  concealed  method  of  flzing  the  date  of  a  diaeoTeiy^  h,  dial 
it  protects  die  second  discoverer  from  the  ehai^  of  a  probable  or  even  poosible 
plagiarism. 


■wi  ^^^^  k-i    ;-i.i  i  JuriiiMiiMUl    1 1 . 1 1 1 1  i  I  ;  :  i  M    i )  11  M  ([•   •   • .  H 
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that  date,  yet  the  sole  honour  of  their  discovery  has  been  uni- 
versally assigned  to  Huygens.  The  great  truth  concealed  in  the 
anagram  was  then  displayed  in  this  remarkable  sentence : — 

^^Annulo  cmgitur^  tenui, piano,  nusquam  cohcerente  ad ecUpHcum mcUnatOy*** 
He  is  surrounded  with  a  ring,  thin,  plane,  nowhere  adhering,  and 
inclined  to  the  ecliptic, 

— ^a  sentence  which,  though  concealed  in  its  unmeaning  elements 
for  more  than  three  years,  has  preserved  for  Huvgens  the  date 
and  glory  of  his  discovery,  as  effectuallv  as  if  he  had  proclaimed 
it  with  a  trumpet  tongue,  or  published  it  in  all  the  Gazettes  of 
Europe. 

In  the  discussions  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  law  of  Be- 
fraction— doubtless  one  of  the  most  important  in  optical  science 
— the  claim  of  Descartes,  founded  on  priority  of  puolication,  has 
been  universally  disallowed.  WiUebrord  Snellius,  a  young  geo- 
meter of  high  merit,  who  filled  the  chair  of  mathematics  at  Ley- 
den,  had  discovered  the  true  law  of  refraction,  previous  to  his 
death  in  1626.  He  never  even  communicated  his  discovery,  in 
so  far  as  we  know,  to  his  friends,  and  still  less  to  the  public ;  and 
the  very  words  in  which  it  is  recorded  have  never  been  published. 
The  evidence  of  his  prior  claim  rests  on  the  testimony  of  Horten- 
sius,  Huygens,  and  others  who  had  seen  the  MSS. ;  and  though 
Descartes  gave  a  trigonometrical  form  to  the  expression  of  the 
law,  by  substituting  the  ratio  of  the  sines  in  place  of  what  we  re- 
gard as  the  more  beautiful  ratio  given  by  Snellius,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  being  the  first  to  publish  to  all  the  great  disco- 
very, yet  the  scientific  world,  which  received  the  benefit  of  it, 
has  unanimously,  or  rather  with  one  exception,  namely  that  of 
Biot,  transferred  the  undivided  honour  of  the  discovery  to  the 
Dutch  philosopher.  The  historians  of  science,  Montucla,  Bossut, 
Priestley,  Playfair,  and  Whewell, — and  the  distinguished  philo- 
sophers Huygens,  David  Gregory,  Muschenbroek,  Smith,  Kobi- 
son,  Hutton,  and  Dr.  Young,  have  all  concurred  in  placing  the 
valued  laurel  on  the  brow  ot  Snellius. — Here,  then,  we  have  a 
jury  which  time  has  impannelled  from  all  nations  and  from  every 
period  of  modem  science — a  jury  distinguished  by  nersonal  hon- 
our and  exalted  genius,  promulgating  to  the  worm  their  unani 
mous  decision,  that  priority  of  aiscovery,  even  when  that  disco- 
very has  neither  been  communicated  to  friends  nor  published  to 
the  world,  supersedes  the  claims  of  priority  of  publication.  Had 
Mr.  Adams  died  in  October  1845,  and  left  to  posterity  only  the 
legacy  of  his  researches,  or  merely  the  scrap  of  paper  which  con- 


*  HuoBNii,  Opera  Varia,  Syst.  Saturn,  pp.  526,  566. 
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1  the  r!:i-^  of  :fc«?  ti^tt  Pliz^rt.  ir.I  the  elezirrts  of  Its  ortit, 
the  juTT  wDom  we  b^v^  cozieL  wzili  hi^e  h-llel  him  as  the 
discoTen^.  and  bc:i- ured  hini  wiih  riie  prLie. 

The  celtbraied  di^pore  C€t«T?en  Xe^va  azi  L^crJrz,  respect- 
iw  the  inrentioa  ot  the  meclod  cc  Fl'jjf-.rjw  or  lise  Diiiereiitial 
C^colus.  fumi^h«es  c-*  w  iih.  new  ar^rnmenis  ac^iiiLa  tte  heresr  in 
acieiitiJic  law.  wh:v:L  we  Live  t«5irn  cijci'tadrg.  Icat  Xewton 
waft  m  po6s«?*>:on  of  the  metbzJ  cf  £zx:':c5  so  early  as  1*>05,  is 
now  generaily  aJmittt-vL  though  the  m:il:  of  :ie  iict  rests  on  the 
testimony  of  indi^-iiail  wimeaseN.  to  wl.izi  he  in  misted  it  in 
confidence.  He  ivfnstd  to  pall:>ii  his  n:c:h«:«:s  to  the  worid, 
hecanse  he  had  not  pertecttid  them :  c  zlu  In  orler  to  fix  the 
date  of  his  discovery,  he  c*->inniun:oarcil  to  LeiLnitz,  throogh 
Oldenbnrg*  the  fact,  that  he  was  in  the  p^-^sessitin  of  a  general 
method  ot  drawing?  tangents;,  which  is  the  Eeth:U  of  fioxions; 
bat  he  concealed  the  meth«.xi  in  two  anagrams.  In  two  or 
three  months  after  Leibnitz  conld  have  received  this  letter, 
namdy  on  the  21st  June  1677,  Leibnitz  sent  to  Xewton  the 
{xrinciplcs  of  his  diixerential  calcnlus,  bat  he  did  not  pnblish  his 
method  tiD  the  year  1  «»«S4,  when  it  appeared  in  the  Leipsic  Acts. 
Now,  Newton's  claioi  to*  priority  of  disco  very  rests,  not  <mi  pub- 
IkatioQ,  bat  on  communication  to  his  fiiends,  and  to  Leibnitz  in 
hift  anagrams ;  and  the  date  of  Leibnitz*s  independent  discovery, 
as  we  believe  it  to  be,  of  the  differential  calctuas,  is  universally 
ai^nowledged  to  be  that  of  his  letter  to  Newton  in  1677,  and 
not  that  ot  his  paper  in  the  Leipsic  Acts  for  16^4.     Hence  it 

SpearSy  that  in  those  palmy  days  of  mathematical  discovery, 
s  doctrine  of  fixing  dates  by  publication  to  the  world  was  ab- 
aolutely  unknown,  and  would  have  been  uniTersally  rejected. 
The  date  of  an  anagram  was  sufficient ;  and  had  Leibnitz  trans- 
mitted his  difierential  calculus  in  an  anagram  to  Newton  previ- 
oof  to  1655,  and  had  never  published  a  word  on  the  subject,  his 
chiim  to  priority  of  discovery  would  have  been  universally  con- 
ceded to  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  priority  of  publication  to 
the  world  is  held  to  su])ersede  priority  of  invention,  then  must 
we  draw  the  conclusion,  which  has  never  yet  been  drawn,  that 
Leibnitz  has  the  undivided  honour  of  being  the  first  discoverer 
of  the  new  calculus.  Had  Mr.  Adams,  therefore,  published  his 
great  discovery  in  an  anagram  in  October  1845,  without  com- 
mtinicating  it  to  a  single  finend,  the  date  of  that  anagram  would 
haye  been  the  date  of  his  discover}-,  and  would  have  excluded  all 
ftiture  claimants. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  Anagram  as  a  secret  receptacle  for 
identific  truth,  must  have  been  long  ago  perceived ;  and  we  be- 
lierei  it  has  been  seldom,  if  ever,  used  either  in  the  last  or  the 
'^'^^fent  centofj^    Should  the  philosopher  who  uses  it,  die  without 
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having  committed  his  discovery  to  writing,  no  ingenuity  could  res- 
cue it  from  its  alphabetic  tomb ;  and  while  he  thus  became  a  loser 
in  fame,  the  public  would  become  a  loser  in  knowledge.     But, 
independent  of  this  objection,  there  are  many  discoveries  and  in- 
ventions which  could  neither  be  properly  represented  nor  satis- 
factorily reproduced  by  the  transposition  of  any  considerable 
tiumber  of  letters.    The  omission  or  the  addition  of  a  letter  might 
alter  or  destroy  the  meaning  of  the  whole,  and  by  thus  throw- 
ing discord  among  a  mob  of  letters,  might  occasion  that  very 
breach  of  the  peace  which  the  anagram  was  intended  to  prevent. 
Men  of  science  were,  on  grounds  doubtless  like  these,  led  to 
adopt  other  methods  of  fixing  the  date  of  their  discoveries,  when 
iheit  publication  to  the  world  would  have  been  either  inconvenient 
or  premature.    On  some  occasions  they  have  communicated  their 
results  confidentially  in  letters  to  a  fiiend — or  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained them  to  one  or  more  credible  witnesses — or  read  them  to 
a  philosophical  society — or  had  them  signed  by  office-bearers  of 
the  same  body — or  taught  them  to  pupUs — or  promulgated  them 
in  lectures — or  recorded  them  in  a  manuscript  journal.*     In  all 
these  methods,  except  the  last,  the  evidence  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  place  the  fact  of  priori^  beyond  a  doubt,  and  entitle  the 
claimant  to  all  the  rights  oi  original  discovery.    But  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  methods,  and  the  one  actually  adopted  in  mo- 
dem times,  is,  to  consign  the  discovery  in  a  sealed  packet,  which 
is  deposited  at  a  re^stered  date  in  the  archives  of  a  philosophical 
society.     The  first  genu  of  an  important  discovery  is  thus  pre- 
sen'^ed  from  those  who  lie  in  wait  for  ideas,  and  pursue  the  game 
started  by  another.    The  author  follows  at  his  leisure  the  train 
of  research  into  which  it  may  lead  him,  till  he  has  completed  his 
investigations,  and  is  ready  to  publish  them  to  the  world.     This 
mode  of  fixing  the  date  of  a  discovery  has  been  frequently  adopt- 
ed in  this  country.     We  cannot  say  how  often,  or  in  what  pre- 
cise form  it  has  been  done  ;  but  we  have  had  occasion  to  know 
that  sealed  packets  of  this  kind  have  been  deposited  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  by  Professor  Faraday. 
Professor  Wheatstone,  and  Sir  David  Brewster ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  similar  packets,  paquets  cachetSsy  are  deposited  with 
the  same  object,  and  almost  weekly,  in  the  archives  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Paris,  both  by  members  of  the  Institute  and 
by  other  individuals  who  may  transmit  them  in  conformity  with 
tne  rules  of  the  Academy.    This  method  is  in  such  high  estima- 
tion in  France  that  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  regular  system,  and 


*  This  m«ibod  of  fixing  a  date  is  the  least  satisfactory  of  all,  because  it  is  always 
poaiblt  that  a  forgery  may  be  committed.  It  was  tried  and  lejeoted  io  th#  Wi^ 
f»d  Carmdiah  Coutrorersy,    See  this  Journal,  vol.  yi.  p.  493. 
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80  extensively  is  it  adopted,  that  in  the  year  1845  no  fewer  than 
seventVj  and  m  1846  no  fewer  than  ninety  paqneis  cacheUs  ^rere 
deposited  with  due  formality  in  the  archives  of  the  Institute. 
The  sealed  packet,  bearing  the  author^s  name,  is  forwarded  or 
delivered  to  the  secretary.    It  is  laid  before  the  Academy  and 
accepted,  and  its  acceptance  is  recorded  in  their  minutes,  and 
published  in  the  Comptea  Rendus^  &c.     When  the  author  wishes 
it  to  be  opened,  its  opening  is  authorized  by  the  Academy,  and 
it  is  opened  and  read  in  their  presence ;  or  it  may  be  withdravm 
when  the  author  has  published  the  invention  and  discovery  which 
it  contains.    In  order  to  illustrate  the  operation  and  effect  of 
these  sealed  packets,  let  us  suppose  that  M.  Biot  had  deposited 
one  on  the  1st  January  1846,  containing  the  fine  discovery  of 
Professor  Faraday  on  the  action  of  a  magnet  in  producing  the 
structure  which  gives  circular  polarization,  and  that  Proressor 
Faraday  had  made  the  same  discovery  sia  months  later,  and  pub- 
lished it  on  the  1st  of  June  of  the  same  year.     Is  there  a  pliilo- 
sopher  in  Europe,  beyond  the  pale  of  French  or  English  feeling, 
that  would  not  have  hailed  M.  Biot  as  the  first  discoverer,  and 
pre-eminently  entitled  to  all  the  honours  of  original  genius  ?    Is 
there  a  patriot  in  France,  justly  proud  of  the  scientific  renown  of 
his  country,  that  would  not  have  denounced  the  rapacity  of  Eng- 
land, had  she  claimed  the  glory  of  the  discovery  ?     And  is  there 
a  philosopher  m  Britain — we  know  there  is  none — who  would 
have  dared  to  challenge  the  immutable  truth  that  it  was  to  a  fo- 
reign si^  that  nature  surrendered  her  secret,  and  that  none  but 
he  coulcTwear  the  laurel  which  was  won  ?     If  we  now  substitute 
the  name  of  Adams  for  that  of  Biot,  and  the  name  of  Le  Verrier 
for  that  of  Faraday,  the  same  Questions  must  receive  the  same 
answers,  whether  thev  be  asked  in  France,  in  England,  or  through* 
out  the  civilized  world. 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  such  the  arguments  upon  which  we 
rest  our  conclusion — ^that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  first  disooTorer  of 
the  new  planet ; — ^that  he  is  entitled  to  all  the  honour  and  advan- 
taf^  of  an  original  discoverer; — that  he  actually  published  his 
results  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give  the  public  the  tuU  ben^t  of 
his  labours^  and  that  his  merit  would  not  have  been  lessoied  nor 
his  rights  adected  had  he  concealed  his  discoveiy  in  an  anagrun, 
cr  swathed  it  the  banda^s^  of  a  sealed  packet. 

As  we  hare  striven  with  some  anxiety  to  slate  thefiMrtsof  this 
imputant  case  with  all  the  correctness  which  we  could  attain, 
ana  to  judj^  of  it  without  peisonal  or  national  prepossessioiis,  w« 
led  assure^i  that  we  hare  impressed  our  own  opinions  upon  oor 
mdei^  and  we  confidently  trust  that  die  astronomers  and  philo- 
sopbeffs  o4f  iHber  lands  will  oHicede  to  truth  her  rigoroos  deoiaiids 
Mr.  Adsutts  hb  inalienal  le  ru:hts — and  to^Canfaridge  the 
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well-merited  glory  of  being  the  intellectaal  birth-place  of  her  se- 
cond Newton,  These  concessions  have  to  a  certain  extent  been 
already  made.  The  authority  to  give  a  name  to  the  planet,  so 
prematurely  transferred  from  M.  Le  Verrier  to  M.  Arago ; — the 
resolution  of  the  latter  to  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Le  Verrier — and  the  determination  of  both  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
option of  this  name  by  changing  the  name  of  Uranus  to  Herschelj 
have  produced  an  effect  upon  the  minds  of  European  astrono- 
mers, the  very  reverse  of  wnat  was  expected.  A  resolution,  al- 
most unanimous,  has  been  taken  to  adopt  the  name  of  Neptune, 
first  chosen  by  Le  Verrier.  Mr.  Adams,  Professor  Challis,  and 
the  Astronomer-Koyal,  in  England,  the  astronomers  of  Italy, 
and,  as  the  celebrated  Encke  informs  us,  the  first  astronomical 
authorities  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have  pronounced  in  favour 
of  the  name ;  and  in  a  letter  addr^sed  to  Professor  Challis  by 
M.  Strove,  the  distinguished  astronomer  of  Poulkova,  he  has 
given  the  following  noble  and  disinterested  testimony  to  the 

Eriority  and  merit  of  Mr.  Adams : — "  The  Poulkova  astronomers 
ave  resolved  to  maintain  the  name  of  Neptune^  in  the  opinion 
that  the  name  of  Le  Verrier  would  be  against  the  accepted  ana- 
logy, and  against  historical  trutliy  as  it  cannot  be  detiied  that 
iir.  Adams  lias  been  the  first  theoretical  discoverer  of  that  body, 
though  not  so  happy  (fortunate)  as  to  e^Bct  a  direct  result  of 
his  indications." 

The  nature  and  object  of  this  article  have  necessarily  led  us  to 
speak  more  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  Adams  than  of  those  of  M.  Le 
V  errier,  and  the  discussions  which  it  contains  may  be  viewed  by 
a  careless  or  a  prejudiced  reader  as  depreciatory  of  the  merits  of 
the  French  Geometer.  If  such  a  sentiment  has  found  its  way 
into  the  minds  of  any  of  our  readers — ^we  disavow  it  as  ours,  and 
deprecate  it  if  it  be  theirs.  Our  esteem  for  M.  Le  Verrier,  and 
our  admiration  of  his  genius,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  issue  of  a 
controveiw  in  which  neither  his  honour  nor  his  talents  are  im- 
pugned. The  originality  and  independence  of  his  researches  have 
never  been  questioned.  In  the  records  of  fame,  his  name  will 
stand  beside  that  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  will  never  be  dissociated 
from  the  planet  which  they  intellectually  discovered.  We  lament 
the  collision  of  gigantic  minds,  even  when  personal  interests  and 
feelings  are  alone  concerned.  We  lament  it  more  when  national 
passions  gather  round  the  contest,  embittering  its  dialectics  and 
procrastinating  its  settlement.  But  there  is  always  this  consola- 
tion in  the  intellectual  warfare,  that  however  furious  be  the  on- 
set, and  violent  the  shock,  the  conflicting  elements  can  neither 
be  crushed  nor  destroyed.  Truth  springs  purer  from  her  ordeal 
however  fiery,  and,  liKe  the  storm-lashed  oak,  stands  firmer  on  a 
once  tottering  pedestal. 


24(>       Mr.  Adams'  and  M.  Le  Yeniei^s  ResearcheSj  S^e. 

"VVe  think  it  is  impossible  for  an  English  reader  to  penue  with 
any  degree  of  intelligence  these  controversial  pages^  with<mt  the 
most  painful  conviction  that  the  scientific  institutions  of  his  conn- 
try  are  utterly  inadequate  for  the  defence  or  promotion  of  its  sci- 
entific interests,  or  for  the  encouragement  and  development  of  ita 
native  genius.  How  mortifying  is  the  contrast  between  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boyal  and  Astronomical  Societies  of  London  and 
those  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  France ;  between  the  noble 
position — extreme  though  it  be — ^taken  by  the  Director  of  the 
Koyal  Observatory  of  fiaris,  and  that  of  the  Astronomer^BOTal 
of  England — between  the  generous  activity  of  the  French  Go- 
vernment and  the  tardy  apathy  of  our  own.  Unity  of  feelings 
of  action,  and  of  glory  characterize  all  the  proceedings  of  organ- 
ized and  endowed  institutions ; — ^while  vacillation  of  purpose, 
collision  of  sentiment,  and  the  restlessness  of  combinations  not 
in  definite  proportion,  engender  that  physical  inaction  and  moral 
imbecility  which  afflict  every  voluntary  association  for  the  ad<* 
vancement  of  science  and  literature. 

The  injury  done  to  Mr.  Adams  by  the  institutions  of  his  coon* 
try  will  not  be  easily  repaired.  Local  honours  may  gather  thick 
around  him,*  and  restore  him  to  his  right  position  among  the 
great  men  who  do  honour  to  his  University,  and  those  who  in 
other  localities  assist  them  in  sustaining  the  scientific  honour  of 
their  country ; — but  it  is  only  by  an  act  of  true  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  Government ; — it  is  only  by  a  national  recognition 
of  his  merits,  that  Mr.  Adams  can  occupy  his  true  place  in  the 

ges  of  the  civilized  world.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  Lord  John 
ussell — the  intellectual  head  of  a  Government  that  nobly  seeks 
for  reputation  in  the  extension  of  education  and  knowledge — ^will 
seize  this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  his  countryman,  and  of 
emblazoning,  in  the  sight  of  Europe,  the  intellectual  renown  of 
England. 


*The  C6lleg«  of  St  John's  has  done  honottr  to  Mr.  Aduns  by  endowing  a  Bar* 
■ary  which  bws  hi*  name  ;  and  the  United  Colleges  of  St  Salvator  and  St  Lta* 
nard,  St  Andrews,  have  offered  him  their  vacant  Chair  of  Natural  Philoeophjv 
a  eompliment  which  was  never  before  paid  but  to  Dr.  Chalmers,  when  h6  rMmreB 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that  Institation. 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  Correspondence  from  July  1846  to  f^i^uavy  1847f 
relating  to  the  measures  adopted  for  the  Relief  of  the  IHetre^e  %H 
Scotland, 

2.  Correspondence  from  July  1846  to  January  1847y  rildHng  t§ 
Uie  measures  adopted  for  tlie  Relief  of  the  J}istresa  ir^  Jr^land^ 
(Commissariat  Series.) 

3.  J)o.    do.    do.     (Board  of  Works  Series.) 

4.  Do.  from  January  to  March  1847.    (Commissariat  Senes.) 

We  feel  as  if  it  were  somewhat  daring  to  have  asanined  9i|cll 
a  title  for  our  Article  as  ^^  The  Political  Economy  of  ft  Famiaey^ 
a  revolting  and  unnatural  conjunction  it  will  bci  iboQghft  bjr 
many ;  as  if  bringing  the  severest  infliction  which  can  be  bu4  <W 
suffering  humanity,  bringing  it  under  the  inspection  and  placing 
it  at  the  disposal  of  a  hard  and  unfeeling  overseen  We  adopt 
the  title  notwithstanding,  and  this  expressly  because  we  want  U% 
make  the  earliest  possible  declaration  of  war  against  sueh  an  isuiff 
gination.  Political  Economy  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  pe^v 
versities  and  errors  of  its  dbciples  than  is  any  other  of  the  seit 
ences.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  science,  not  a  sentiment ;  and  tliafc 
as  a  science  it  is  conversant  with  truth  alone.  It  haa  been  vari- 
ously defined ;  but  let  us  at  once  take  up  the  view,  that  its  objeot 
is  to  discover  and  assign  the  laws  by  which  the  increase  and  iAM 
tribution  of  wealth  are  regulated — surely  a  fair  and  competent 
field  of  inquiry ;  and  presenting,  it  may  be,  a  subjeot  in  eveiy 
way  as  accessible,  and  as  capable  of  being  strictly  and  fully  aa^ 
certained,  as  any  other  subject  of  human  investigation.  NoWy 
surely,  Political  Economy  might  be  left  with  all  safety,  najr 
often  with  great  advantage,  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  service^ 
without  damage  or  disturbance  to  the  other,  and  it  may  be  the 
higher  objects  of  national  policy.  We  might  take  her  lessons  up? 
on  wealth,  and  yet  not  give  in  to  the  false  and  ruinous  principle 
that  wealth  is  the  summum  bonum  of  a  people.  There  are  other 
and  far  greater  interests,  not  to  be  sacrinced  at  the  shrine  of 
wealth,  but  to  which  wealth  should  be  made  the  subordinate  and 
the  tributary.  National  independence  b  one  of  those  intareata 
which  most  men  will  think  is  paramount  to  wealth,  and  theref([»« 
ought  to  be  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  adequate  naval  and 
military  establishments.  National  virtue  is  another  of  those  in* 
terests  which  many  men,  and  ourselves  among  the  nnmber,  wil| 
also  think  is  paramount  to  wealth,  and  ought  to  be  provided  for 
at  the  expense  of  good  institutions.  But,  to  come  nearer  the  epue 
in  hand,  the  preservation  of  human  life  is  a  far  higher  objeet  than 
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any  which  comes  within  the  range  or  contemplation  of  Political 
Economy ;  and  rather  than  that  so  much  as  one  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen  should  perish  of  hunger,  no  expense  should  he  spar- 
ed to  prevent  a  catastrophe  so  horrible.  It  is  for  Humanity  to 
mve  tiie  word  of  command  in  this  matter.  And  yet  Political 
Economy  has  a  word  in  it  too — the  word  of  direction  as  to  how 
the  command  can  be  most  fvlly  and  effectually  executed.  We 
might  refuse  altogether  her  authority  as  a  master,  and  yet  avail 
ourselves  to  the  uttermost  of  her  services  as  a  guide — ^for  in  this 
latter  capacity  her  lessons  are  invaluable ;  and  it  is  high  time  to 
put  a  decbive  check  on  those  senseless  outcries  which,  both  in  and 
out  of  Parliament,  have  been  lifted  up  against  her.  There  is  no 
such  mal-adjustment  in  the  constitution,  whether  of  man  or  of 
things,  as  that,  for  the  sake  of  his  wellbeing,  a  violence  must  be 
done  either  to  reason  or  to  principle.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
ever  be  found — that,  in  like  manner  as  truth  and  beauty,  so  truth 
and  benevolence,  or  truth  and  all  virtue  are  at  one. 

^  And  yet  scarcely  a  paragranh  can  be  written  on  the  existing 
distress  without  a  fling  at  Political  Economy — as  if  all  the  ills 
and  sufferings  of  society  must  be  laid  to  the  door  of  this  the  most 
maligned,  wnile  perhaps  the  least  understood  of  the  Sciences* 
And  so  in  how  many  a  newspaper  do  we  read  of  ^^  the  cold  max- 
ims of  a  heartless  Political  Economy,"  of  the  numerous  deaths  by 
famine  being  '^  holocausts  offered  at  the  shriiie  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy." **The  poor,"  we  are  told  from  Dingle  on  the  9th  of 
February,  ^^  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  famine-mongers,  who  have 
advanced  the  price  of  meal  &om  three  to  four  shillings,  and  we 
have  but  a  small  supply  even  at  these  prices.  Our  oakers  are 
making  exorbitant  profits.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  the  same  law 
here  as  in  Turkey,  where  they  are  nailed  through  the  ears  to 
their  own  doors."  In  Uke  manner,  the  Galway  Mercuryy  after 
recording  a  death,  goes  on  to  observe  that  ^^  thus  another  of  our 
fellow-creatures  has  been  offered  up  a  holocaust  to  the  doctrine 
of  Political  Economy,  now  so  much  in  favour  with  our  Whig 
rulers."  Similar  reflections  to  these  occur  every  day  in  the  Irish 
newspapers.    But  to  us  the  far  most  interesting  specimen  is  that 

S'ven  forth  in  the  verdict  of  a  jury  on  a  coroners  inquest  in  Dub- 
1,  as  fully  described  in  Saunders'  News-Letter  of  February  16. 
The  following  is  part  of  that  verdict. — "  The  jury,  without  enter- 
ing into  any  political  questions,  sincerely  deplore  that  the  existing 
Grovernment,  however  kindly  and  well  disposed  towards  this 
country,  should  for  a  single  moment  adhere  to  a  cold-blooded 
svstem  of  Political  Economy,  which  thus  allows  famine  to  invade 
the  very  heart  of  our  metropolis,  and  is  rapidly  decimating  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  island."  The  verdict  closes  thus — 
^^In  conclusion,  the  jury,  whilst  fully  sensible  of  past  exertions, 
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respectfully  implore  in  the  name  of  their  fellow-citizens,  that  the 
Government  will,  at  all  costs,  at  once  adopt  comprehensive,  ener- 
getic, and  above  all  immediate  measures,  to  stay  the  effects  of 
the  famine  now  ravaging  and  desolating  our  unfortunate  coun- 
try."— A  most  impressive  utterance,  and  m  a  spirit  too  where>>'ith 
one  can  fully  sympathize — given  in  truly  solemn  and  affecting 
circmnstances,  and  worthy  of  all  duteous  and  respectful  consider- 
ation. We  feel  inclined  to  make  it  the  text  of  our  whole  Article, 
though  perhaps  differing  in  our  views  firom  the  right-hearted 
men  who  have  furnished  it ;  and  disposed  to  think  tnat  neither 
Government  nor  Political  Economy  is  so  chargeable  with  their 
country's  ills  as  they  seem  to  apprehend. 

We  confess  our  toleration  and  even  our  sympathy  for  such 
outbreakings  as  these,  when  they  proceed  m)m  the  sufferers 
themselves ;  but  not  when  uttered,  as  they  sometimes  are,  within 
the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  privations  and  the  high  prices, 
which  are  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  famine,  it  mis^ht  be 
venial  and  certaini/  not  unnatnral  f/r  parties  out  of  d<^rs  to 
charge  upon  the  famine-mongers.  But  what  we  can  feel  the 
utmost  indulgence  for,  when  heard  at  a  popular  meeting,  or  given 
forth  from  a  jury-box,  might  be  a  disgrace  and  utter  folly,  if 
spoken  in  the  Senate-house.  And  yet  it  is  but  the  other  day, 
when,  if  the  reports  might  be  credited,  a  distinguished  and  aspir- 
ing statesman  could  tell,  with  seeming  complacency,  of  a  law  by 
which  the  dealers  in  com,  because  dealers  of  course  in  the  mise- 
ries  of  the  people,  were  hung  up  at  their  own  doors-an  inveo- 
tive  pardonable  enough  when  uttered,  as  at  Dingle,  by  a  voice 
from  among  the  dead  and  the  dying ;  but  not  pardonable,  because 
mischievous  and  wrong,  when  thus  re-echoed  to  from  the  high 
places  of  our  land,  it  is  certainly  not  the  way  to  encourage 
commerce,  or  to  facilitate  the  division  of  its  blessings,  thus  to 
summon  up  the  terrors  of  Lynch  law  wherewith  to  overhang  and 
overbear  its  operations.  We  know  not  in  how  far  the  starvation 
of  Ireland  might  be  owing  to  the  dread  of  such  outrages,  and  to 
the  insecurity  attendant  on  the  conveyance  of  the  requisite  sup- 
plies from  one  locality  to  another ;  but  it  is  our  strong  persuasion 
that,  with  a  due  liberality  on  the  part  of  Government,  along  with 
a  wise  and  well-principled  administration  of  its  grants,  not  one 
of  these  starvations  should  have  occurred,  ^or  the  explanation 
of  this  opinion,  however,  we  must  draw  on  the  lessons  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  against  which,  so  loud  is  the  popular  and  prevail- 
ing cry,  that  but  few  will  listen  to  them.  As  if  the  famine  were 
not  of  itself  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  miseries  of  Ire- 
land, it  is  this  hateful  and  hated  Political  Economy  which  must 
bear  all  the  blame  of  them ;  about  as  reasonable  as  when  an  ora- 
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tor  in  Conciliation  Hall  ascribed  them  all  to  politics — ^telling  us 
that  it  was  now  the  46th  year  of  the  Union,  and  that  such  was 
the  state  to  which  that  measure  had  brought  their  ill-governed 
country.  This  might  pass  in  an  assembly  of  demagogues  and 
agitators ;  but  it  is  truly  wretched  to  hear  of  such  clap-traps  in 
our  House  of  Commons,  whether  uttered  as  fetches  for  popu- 
larity, or  in  sheer  ignorance — an  ignorance  most  unseemly  among 
those,  who,  whether  men  of  wisdom  and  high  talent  or  not, 
should  at  least  be  men  of  education. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  lay  down,  with  all  possible  brevity, 
what  we  have  termed  the  Political  Economy  of  a  Famine. 

A  famine  may  be  either  general,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  a 
famine  extending  over  the  \^'hole  world,  but  over  a  whole  country ; 
or  it  may  be  local,  that  is,  a  famine  confined  to  special  parts  of 
the  country. 

The  Political  Economy  of  a  general  famine  might  be  soon  told ; 
and  let  us  accordingly  tell  it  m  as  few  words  as  wo  can,  that 
more  room  might  be  left  for  what  is  specially,  and  at  this  parti- 
cular moment,  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  effect  of  a  scaixity  on  prices  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  even  to 
most  men  the  reason  of  this  effect  is  alike  obvious.  The  first 
alarm  of  it  induces  an  earnest  competition  among  the  families  for 
food.  There  are  many  other  articles  of  expenoiture,  the  use  of 
which  can  be  greatly  abridged,  or  even  might  be  altogether  dis- 
pensed with.  But  to  dispense  wdth  food  is  impossible,  and  neither 
can  the  use  of  it  be  mucn  abridged,  without  the  feeling  of  a  sore 
inconvenience.  It  is  thus  that  a  proportion  of  the  money  which 
in  ordinary  years  went  to  the  purchase  of  other  enjovments,  will, 
in  a  year  of  scarcity  be  reserved  for  the  purchase  of  necessaries. 
In  other  words,  a  greater  amoiwt  of  money  is  brought  to  market 
than  usual,  and  this  over  against  a  smaller  amount  of  food ;  and 
so  a  rise  in  its  price  is  the  inevitable  consequence.  It  wxre  well 
if  the  rationale  of  this  process  could  be  brought  clearlv  and  con- 
vincingly home  to  the  apprehensions  of  all  men  ;  and  so  as  that 
we  coma  reconcile  the  popular  understanding  to  the  conclusion 
which  might  be  drawn  from  it.  In  particular,  it  were  well  if  they 
could  be  made  to  see  how  far  the  price  of  an  article  is  the  fiat| 
not  of  the  dealers,  but  the  fiat  of  the  customers ;  or  that  such  is 
its  price,  not  because  the  dealers  exacted,  but  because  the  cus- 
tomers offered  it — insomuch  that  the  collective  will  of  the  latter, 
and  not  of  the  former,  is  primarily  and  efficiently  the  cause  of 
prices.  It  is  quite  palpaule  that  it  is  the  more  intense  de- 
mand of  purchasers  wnicn  raises  prices ;  and  that  this  calls  forth 
larger  supplies,  which  is  tlie  dealer^s  part  of  the  operation,  and 
has  the  du'ect  tendency  to  lower  them.    All  this,  as  being  part 
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of  the  alphabet  of  their  science,  is  familiar  to  the  economists ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  impossible  to  be  made  as  familiar  to  the  people 
at  large.  For  this  reason  we  have  long  desiderated  that  Politi- 
cal Economy  should  hold  a  pre-eminent  place  among  the  lecture- 
ahips  of  a  Mechanic  School — where,  instead  of  a  tyrant  or  a  dis- 
turber, it  would  be  regarded,  and  at  length  become  a  tranquil- 
lizer of  the  commonwealth. 

But  not  only  are  high  prices  in  seasons  of  scarcity  a  present 
necessary  evil.  There  is  a  great  ulterior  good  to  which  tney  are 
subservient.  There  are  few  of  any  pretensions  to  scholarship  or 
general  reading,  who  are  ignorant  of  Adam  Smith's  effective  il- 
lustration upon  this  subject — when  he  compares  a  country  under 
famine  to  a  ship  at  sea  that  had  run  short  of  provisions,  and  so  had 
to  put  the  crew  upon  short  allowance,  who  although  thus  for  the 
time  being  made  to  suffer,  were  enabled  thereby  to  live  on  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage.  Such  is  the  precise  effect  of  a  high  price, 
when  there  is  a  scanty  supply  of  food  in  the  land.  It  puts  the 
country  upon  short  allowance,  by  operating  as  a  check  upon  con- 
sumption—when families,  that  they  might  get  the  two  ends  to 
meet,  are  reduced  to  their  shifts  and  expedients  for  the  economiz- 
ing of  food.  Were  it  not  for  this  salutary  restraint,  were  the 
inadequate  stock  of  provisions  sold  off  at  the  usual  price,  the  con- 
sumption would  go  on  at  its  usual  rate ;  and  the  premature  ex- 
haustion of  the  food  on  hand,  though  it  should  take  place  only  a 
single  month,  or  even  a  single  week  before  the  coming  harvest, 
would  land  the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  a  general  starvation. 
We  are  quite  sensible  how  difficult  it  were  to  persuade  a  hungry 
population,  nay  how  provoking  it  might  be  when  such  a  lesson 
IS  read  out  to  them  in  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  reasoning. 
The  economist  would  adventure  himself  on  a  very  serious  har 
zard  indeed,  were  he  in  all  the  coolness  of  his  argument  to  at- 
tempt such  a  demonstration  in  the  hearing  of  an  angry  multi- 
tude. Nevertheless  it  is  even  so,  helplessly  and  necessarily  so, 
in  the  nature  of  things  and  by  the  constitution  of  human  society. 
The  truth  of  it  is  quite  palpable  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
ship,  however  lost  sight  of  on  the  wider  field  of  a  country. 
Should  one  or  more  of  the  sailors  intimidate  the  store-keeper, 
and  force  a  larger  allowance  for  themselves,  the  indignation  of 
the  crew,  when  it  became  known,  would  be  directed  against  the 
purloiner — on  whom,  perhaps,  for  the  general  good,  they  would 
carry  the  Lynch  hw  into  effect,  and  hang  him  up  at  the  yard- 
arm.  Such  were  the  likely  proceeding  at  sea,  but  on  land  they 
would  order  the  matter  differently.  Tney  would  hang  the  store- 
keeper— ^for  such  the  corn-dealer  or  meal-seller  virtuaBy  is — ^who 
by  means  of  his  high  prices  deab  out  their  short  allowances  to 
the  people.    It  is  true,  it  is  not  their  good,  but  his  own  gain,  that 
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he  is  looking  to  all  the  while.  He  is  but  the  unconsdous  instra- 
nient  of  a  great  and  general  benefit  which  he  is  not  counting  on 
and  not  caring  for.  ^^  He  meaneth  not  so.''  It  is  the  doing  of 
a  higher  hano,  of  Him  who  ordaineth  both  the  laws  of  Nature 
and  the  laws  of  human  society ;  and  who  can  not  only  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  but  who  can  make  even  the  selfish- 
ness of  individuals  work  out  a  country's  salvation.  "  The  fool- 
ishness of  God  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom  of  men." 

At  the  same  time  there  is  one  important  modification  of  thin 
doctrine^  which  neither  Adam  Smith  nor  almost  any  other  econo- 
mist has  adverted  to ;  and  which  we  state  all  the  more  willingly^ 
that  it  might  serve  to  restrain  the  unquaUfied,  and  sometimes 
injurious  confidence,  which  is  now  so  generally  expressed  in  the 
virtues  of  Free  Trade — as  if  this  were  to  be  the  grand  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  that  can  befall  a  country  or  a  country's  population. 
What  we  refer  to  is  a  peculiarity  that  belongs  to  the  necessaries 
of  life,  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  variation  which  their  price  un- 
dergoes, as  afiected  by  the  variation  in  the  quantity  brought  to 
market.  The  one  variation  greatly  exceeds  the  other.  For  ex- 
ample, so  small  a  diminution  as  one-tenth  in  the  grain  of  a  country 
would  induce  a  much  larger  augmentation  of  its  price,  so  as  to 
make  it  perhaps  one-third  dearer  than  before.  The  deficiency  of 
a  third  in  the  crop  would  probably  more  than  double  the  price  of 
grain,  while  if  approaching  to  one-half  it  would  infallibly  land  us 
m  famine  prices.  It  is  thus  that  in  articles  of  prime  necessity 
the  price  aescribes  a  much  larger  arc  of  oscillation  than  does  the 
quantity,  or  fluctuates  far  more  widely  and  beyond  the  proportion 
of  those  fluctuations  which  take  place  in  the  supply.  And  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  is  obvious.  Men  can  want  luxuries  and  even  comforts; 
but  they  cannot  want  necessaries.  They  can  limit  themselves  to 
a  much  greater  extent  in  the  use  of  the  former  than  in  the  use  of 
the  latter.  Should  the  crop  of  sugar  be  deficient  by  one-third,  they 
could,  if  they  chose,  easily  put  up  with  one-third  less  of  sugar 
—so  that  there  might  be  no  nse  of  price,  and  the  whole  loss  in- 
curred by  the  deficiency  would  fall  upon  the  planters.  Should 
the  crops  of  grain  be  deficient  by  one-third,  men  could  not  so 
easily  put  up  with  one-third  less  of  bread ;  and,  rather  than  this, 
would  make  a  larger  outlay  for  food  than  usual,  so  that  more 
money  might  come  into  market  for  less  of  the  article,  and,  in- 
stead of  loss,  there  would  be  gain  to  the  farmers.  It  is  thus  that, 
generally  speaking,  the  keener  competition  in  years  of  scarcity 
for  the  necessaries  of  life,  causes  the  deficiency  to  fall  with  re- 
doubled pressure  on  the  consumers,  who  have  both  less  to  eat, 
and  more  to  pay  for  it. 

It  is  not  then  exactly,  and  in  all  cases,  true — that  the  interest 
of  the  dealers  coincides  to  the  full  with  die  interest  of  the  pub- 
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lie ;  or  that  the  former  will  take  care  to  sell  at  prices  sufficiently 
low  for  there  being  enough  of  consumption  to  carry  off  their 
stocks,  and  so  as  not  to  be  landed  in  such  a  surplus  at  the  end  of 
the  agricultural  year,  as  with  the  supplies  of  the  coming  harvest 
miglit  cause  that  grain  shall  be  a  dru^  upon  the  market.  The 
truth  is,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  prmciple  just  explained,  that 
if,  instead  of  reserving  a  surplus,  they  had  agreed  to  destroy  it, 
such  high  prices  mignt  have  been  maintained  throughout  the 
year  on  the  reduced  quantity  brought  to  market,  as  that  the 
dealer  should  be  more  tnan  indemnified.  The  elevation  of  price 
would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduction  in  the  quantity — so 
that  could  they  agree  in  doing  what  the  Dutch  merchants  are 
said  to  have  done  with  their  spiceries,  lay  aside  a  certain  general 
surplus  to  be  burned  or  cast  into  the  sea,  it  might  be  greatly  more 
than  made  up  for  by  the  enhanced  prices  which  they  would  ob- 
tain for  the  remainder.  But  then  the  difficulty,  or  in  the  com 
trade  the  impossibility,  lies  in  getting  them  to  agree.  What 
might  be  effected  by  a  small  party  of  monopolists,  is  utterly  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  general  combination  on  the  part  of  dealers 
spread  over  a  whole  empire,  and  acting  without  any  adequate 
control  or  cognizance  of  each  other's  operations.  Our  great  se- 
curity then,  in  all  our  larger  markets,  and  wherever  there  is 
enough  of  competition  among  parties  acting  separately,  and  out 
of  sight  from  each  other,  is  the  difficulty  of  combination.  It  is 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  might  be 
practically  carried  forth  in  its  utmost  perfection — and  this  with 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  the  community  at  large.  The 
commerce  might  be  lehy  or  to  use  a  still  stronger  word,  might 
be  abandonea  with  all  safety  to  its  own  operations.  And  all 
which  Government  has  to  do  is  this — ^refrainm^  from  those  inter- 
ferences by  which  it  has  so  often  done  mischief— to  remove  those 
obstructions  whicii  itself  may  have  placed  in  the  way  either  of 
arrivals  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  or  of  arrivals  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Yet  there  is  one  important  exception,  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  state  of  matters  at  present,  and  but  for  this  indeed  we  should 
not  have  lengthened  out  our  article  by  any  explanation  of  it. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  against  the  inter- 
ference of  Government,  requires,  not  only  that  there  shall  be 
an  unshackled  competition,  but  that  there  shall  be  enough  of  it. 
Now  there  are  many  places  in  our  land,  and  more  especially  in 
that  part  of  it  on  which  the  present  calamitous  visitation  has 
lightecl,  where  this  postulate  is  altogether  wanting — as  in  seques- 
tered villages,  or  small  and  remote  islands,  where  a  single  meal- 
shop  might  suffice  for  all  the  customers  within  its  range.  Now 
it  is  in  these  circumstances,  that  one  or  even  a  small  number  of 
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dealei*s^  If  but  few  enough  to  lay  their  heads  together,  could  easily 
so  manajre  as  to  realize  the  most  unconscionable  profits.  They  have 
but  to  impose  tlieir  own  pnces,  and  they  have  the  people  at  their 
mercy.  It  is  true  they  might  in  this  way  greatly  limit  the  con- 
sumption, to  the  severe  hardship  and  suffering  of  all  the  families, 
and  it  may  be  with  some  deaths  by  starvation  to  the  bargain ; 
but  although  they  should  thus  abridge  the  sales,  they  would,  if 
there  be  truth  in  our  principle,  greatly  more  than  make  up  for  this 
to  themselves  by  an  overpassing  enhancement  of  the  prices. 
They  might  sell  one-third  less  than  at  a  fair  price  they  would 
have  done,  but  this  by  a  doubling  of  the  price,  and  so  a  tripling 
or  quadrupling  of  their  own  profits.  Yet  notwithstanding  this 
cruel  monopoly  of  theirs,  wo  would  not  just  hang  them  up  at  their 
own  doors ;  but,  with  all  deference  to  the  Free  Trade  principle, 
should  not  object  if  a  Relief  Committee  made  free  to  take  the 
business  for  a  time  out  of  their  hands,  by  importing  grain  and 
selling  it  at  the  cost  prices.  This  were  in  the  face  of  all  principle 
in  those  places  where  there  is  enough  of  competition,  both  in  the 
retail  and  wholesale  business.  But  what  is  at  all  times  sound  doc- 
trine for  London  or  Liverpool  might  in  particular  emergencies 
be  the  very  reverse  for  Owenmore  or  Tobermory — in  the  former 
of  which  places,  we  learn  from  a  private  source  that  rice  has  been 
selling  at  36s.  per  cwt.,  when  in  Dublin  it  was  selling  for  24s. ; 
while  in  the  latter,  it  appears  from  one  of  the  volumes  under  review, 
and  on  the  information  of  Sir  Edward  Coffin,  that  the  people  were 
"  much  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  needful  sup- 
plies through  the  inten^ention  of  the  Government,  and  at  cost 
price,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  make  their  purchases  at  Glas- 

tow  or  Liverpool,  or  to  pay  the  exorbitant  prices  exacted  by  the 
5W  local  dealers." — (P.  53  of  Scotch  Correspondence.)  There  is 
no  disparagement  in  this  to  the  wisdom  of  the  very  enlightened 
Kesolutions  on  the  part  of  the  North  Leith  Parochial  Boardywhen 
the  recommendation  was  laid  before  them  of  laying  in  stores  of 
provisions ;  and  they  very  properly  decided  against  it,  on  the 
ground  "  that  the  saving  of  the  retailer^s  profits  would  be  nothing 
to  the  advantage  of  their  funds.*'  But  while  very  true  that  the 
competition  in  such  a  place  as  Leith  is  a  sufficient  guarantee 
against  extortion,  we  believe  that  what  Captain  Pole  tells  us  of 
Skye  is  just  as  true, — even  that  "  the  dealers  there  had  raised 
the  price  of  food  exorbitantly ;"  or,  as  he  expresses  it  in  one  of 
those  admirable  summaries  wherewith  he  closes  his  letters,  that 
"  the  market  is  destroyed  locally  by  the  famine  prices  of  the  deal- 
ers." We  therefore  fully  sympathize  with  Mr.  Rainey,  the  par 
triotic  owner  of  the  island  of  Raasay,  when  he  complains  tnat 
<<  his  people,  who  are  obliged  to  go  to  market  at  Portree,  are 
charged  exorbitantly  for  eveiy  article.^'    And  hence;  toO;  ih^ 
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Marquis  of  Lome  who,  fully  aware  of  what  the  sound  Political 
Economy  is  on  the  general  question,  writes  thus  to  Sir  George 
Grey  the  Home  Secretary,  "  That  interference  with  the  *ordinaiy 
channels  of  trade'  is  in  itself  objectionable  there  can  be  no 
doubt ;  but  when  there  is  just  ground  to  fear  that  those  channels 
will  not  convey  to  any  district  a  sufficiently  accessible  supply  of 
food,  it  becomes  one  of  those  cases  of  necessity  which  demand  ex- 
traordinary measures.  The  fact  is  that,  as  regards  the  most  dis- 
tressed districts  of  the  islands  and  western  coasts,  these  *  channels 
of  trade'  have  never  been  cut." — (Scotch  Correspomfence,  p.  26.) 
The  wisdom,  therefore,  which  we  have  just  ascrioedto  the  North 
Leitli  Kesolutions,  does  not  conflict  with  the  equal  wisdom  of 
the  Argj'leshire  Resolutions,  in  which  we  find  it  stated,  that 
**  there  are  localities,  wherc,  fix)m  the  great  redundancy  of  popu- 
lation, and  great  scarcity  of  food,  distance  from  market,  and  the 
nature  of  the  occupation  of  land,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
command  a  supply  sufficient ;  that,  under  these  circumstances. 
Government  should  be  requested  to  establish  stores  of  food  in 
the  localities  alluded  to,  such  as  Oban  or  Tobermory,  so  as  to  be 
accessible  to  proprietors  to  be  purchased  by  them."  Yet  what 
was  thus  requested  and  rightly  for  the  Hebrides,  was  deprecated, 
and  just  as  rightly,  for  the  Shetland  isles — where  the  framers 
of  a  truly  enlightened  memorial  tell  us  that  they  wanted  no 
interference  witn  the  retail  dealer,  on  whom  their  ordinary  sup- 

f)lies  depend,  because  they  felt  assured  "  that  it  may  sarely  oe 
eft  to  mercantile  enterprise  and  competition,  to  import  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  food  at  the  cheapest  rate,  provided  the  means 
for  paying  such  can  be  afforded  to  the  people."* — {Scotch  Corres- 
pondence, 1.  154.)  It  is  all  a  matter  of  selection,  and  dependent 
on  the  circumstances  of  each  locality,  whether  there  should  be  a 
Government  depot  or  not ;  and  in  these  islands,  as  we  arc  after- 
wards informed,  there  was  no  occasion  for  one — because  there 
was  there  enough  of  competition  from  the  frequent  interchanges 
that  took  place  between  Lerwick,  the  capital  of  the  group,  and 
various  ports  in  the  south.  To  point  out  the  exceptions  to  a 
doctrine  is  often  a  higher  effort  of  discrimination  than  to  under- 
stand the  doctrine  itself.  And  so  we  can  imagine  a  number  of 
new-fledged  economists  in  the  metropolis  parroting  over  their 
last  gotten  lesson  of  Free  Trade,  ana  contending  fliat  in  evert/ 
instance  the  supply  of  what  is  needed  should  be  left  to  "  private 
speculation  and  individual  enterjmse."     And  we  do  admit  that 

*  Let  the  reader  mark  the  importance  of  this  last  proviso.  It  is  but  doing  the 
thing  by  lialves  to  establish  depots  in  such  places  aa  skibereen  or  Schull)  where,  if 
the  food  WAS  outy  to  be  distiibuted  by  pnrefiaae,  yet  the  people  were  not  provided 
with  the  means  of  paying  for  it,  they  behoved  to  die  in  bundredi^  althoDgfi  within 
(right  of  plenty. 
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the  general  principle  is  a  sound  one.  Yet  we  rejoice  in  die 
practical  good  sense  which  led  to  the  actual  instances  of  a  devia- 
tion from  it  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and  still  more  throughout 
Ireland — thus  carrying  it  over  a  philosophy  which  has  not  yet 
learned  to  take  proper  cognizance  of  its  own  limits^  or  to  dis- 
tinguish aright  between  what  are  and  what  are  not  its  legi- 
timate applications. 

But  we  must  not  linger  thus  at  the  threshold ;  but,  keeping 
in  remembrance  our  allotted  limits,  enter  at  once  on  our  main 
subject — the  subject,  not  of  a  General,  but  of  a  Local  Famine. 
This  is  the  character  of  our  present  visitation.  Qne-fifth,  per- 
haps one-fourth,  of  our  people,  now  labour  under  the  almost 
total  privation  of  what  constituted  their  main  food.  It  is  not 
that  the  other  ordinary  articles  of  agi*icultural  produce,  beside 
what  themselves  eat,  are  not  raised  upon  their  territory.  But 
these  are  generally  sold  off;  and  the  price  of  them  reserved  for 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  indispensable 
necessaries.  In  as  far  as  the  rent  is  helped  out  by  the  sale  of 
their  potato-fed  pigs,  this  too  has  entirely  failed  them — so  that 
the  revenue  of  the  landlords  has  been  greatly  impaired,  while 
the  subsistence  of  the  peasantry  has  utterly  gone.  Behold,  then, 
several  millions  of  people  thus  circumstancea — ^the  great  bulk  of 
them  in  Ireland,  with  one-quarter  or  one-third  of  a  million  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland — without  food,  and  without  the  money  to 
purchase  it. 

Meanwhile  the  rest  of  our  people,  amounting  to  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  the  whole,  have  heen  living  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  wonted  abundance.  We  ground  this  assertion,  not  on  any 
reckoning  of  last  yearns  crop,  which  some  contend  to  have  been 
above,  and  others  somewhat  beneath  an  average.  We  ground 
it  on  the  palpable  fact,  that  although  the  pric«  of  their  staple 
food  be  high,  the  general  rate  of  wages,  both  throughout  Eng- 
land and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  is  proportionally  higher. 
We  can  find  no  such  record  of  the  wages  in  diiferent  kinds  of 
employment  from  year  to  year,  as  we  have  of  the  prices  of  differ- 
ent kinds  of  food.  Yet  though  in  defect  of  all  arithmetical  state- 
ments on  the  subject,  we  might  confidently  affirm  notwithstand- 
ing, that  the  working-classes,  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  there  is  but  a  partial  and  limited  dependence  on  potatoes, 
are  comparatively  well  off — we  mean  comparatively,  not  with 
our  starving  Irish  or  Highlanders,  but  comparatively  with  them- 
selves in  other  and  ordinary  years.  They  at  this  moment,  gene- 
rally speaking,  have  fiilly  their  usual  command  over  the  necessa- 
ries of  life — while  no  one  will  deny,  that,  on  ascending  upwards 
in  the  scale  of  society,  we  witness  as  full  a  command  over  its 
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comforts  and  luxuries ;  and  that  in  the  splendour,  and  profusion, 
and  varied  gratifications  of  the  affluent  and  higher  classes  there 
is  no  abatement. 

These  then  are  the  data  upon  which  our  question  is  founded — 
a  territory  consisting  of  two  parts,  whereof  the  one,  being  much 
the  smaller  of  the  two,  is  famine-stricken  to  the  extent  of  several 
millions  being  in  total  want  both  of  food  and  of  money  to  buy  it 
with  ;  and  the  other,  of  about  four  times  larger  population,  is  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  at  least  its  wonted  or  average  abundance. 
And  the  question  is,  In  these  circumstances  can  all  be  kept  alive ; 
or  by  what  process  of  supply  and  distribution  is  it  possible  to 
avert  so  dreadfid  a  catastrophe  as  that  a  single  human  creature 
shall  perish  of  hunger? 

This  is  truly  the  matter  in  hand,  the  first  and  foremost  of  all 
the  things  which  have  to  be  provided  for,  the  instant  cry  and  de- 
mand of  humanity,  admitted  and  felt  in  all  quarters  to  be  the 
Earamount  object,  and  by  none  more  honestly  and  intently  we 
elieve  than  by  the  Government  themselves  and  the  leading  offi- 
cials whom  they  employ.  This  appears  in  every  page  of  their 
published  Correspondence,  the  perusal  of  which  would  serve  in 
the  mind  of  every  candid  reader  greatly  to  mitigate  the  charges 
which  have  been  preferred  against  the  heartlessness  of  our  Rulers 
and  the  cold-bloodedness  of  their  Political  Economy.  "  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  in  the  smaller  and  more  remote  islands,  who 
may  be  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  before  their  destitution  is 
known  or  provided  for,  will  require  especial  attention."*  "  The 
population  must  be  fed."t  "  The  people  cannot  under  any  circum- 
stances be  allowed  to  starve.''}  The  italics  are  in  Mr.Trevelyan's 
own  hand,  whose  humanity  and  intelligence,  and  the  skilful  ad- 
aptation of  whose  counsels  to  the  ever-varying  cases  on  which  his 
judgment  was  called  for,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated.  Into 
whatever  mistakes  his  constituents  may  have  fallen,  or  whatever 
their  want  of  boldness  and  decision  in  the  encounter  with  those 
oppositions  to  which  they  may  have  too  easily  given  way — cer- 
tain it  is,  both  of  him  and  of  them,  that  their  predominant  feeling 
all  along  has  been  earnestness  for  the  preservation  of  human  life. 
To  achieve  this  is,  clearly  and  undoubtedly,  what  they  would  if 
they  could,  and  if  they  knew  but  how. 

And  yet  how  has  the  matter  actually  sped  ?  The  number  of 
deaths,  and  this  too  in  their  cruellest  and  most  appalling  form, 
has  been  quite  fearful.  We  know  not,  if  since  the  dawn  of  mo- 
dem civilization,  there  has  been  such  a  record  of  starvations  in 
any  country  within  the  limits  of  Christendom.     On  this  distress- 


*  The  iKurd-AdToc&te.  f  J.  R.  Macdonald,  Esq.  %  Mr.  Trevelyac. 
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ins  subject,  it  were  endless  and  quite  unnecessary  to  go  into  de* 
tail-^although  we  have  by  us  a  very  large  collection  both  of  news- 
paper and  private  informations,  thinking  at  the  outset  that  these 
might  be  required  to  authenticate  our  statements.  Our  feeling 
now  is,  that  in  a  thing  so  palpable  and  notorious,  all  authentica- 
tion is  quite  uncalled  for.  W^  have  read  of  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese famines  which  carried  off  their  millions ;  but  such  tragedies 
on  the  great  scale,  and  so  near  home,  have  not  been  realized 
amongst  us  for  many  generations.*  And  we  feel,  not  merely  that 
our  sense  of  humanity,  but  that  our  sense  of  national  honour  is 
aflSscted  by  it — for  the  Question  still  recurs,  Mi^t  these  starva- 
tions already  past  have  been  prevented ;  or  can  they  yet  be  pre- 
vented for  the  future,  and  how  ? 

It  might  help  us  to  resolve  this  question,  did  we  imagine  the 
famine  to  have  been  of  another  sort  than  that  by  which  we  have 
been  actually  visited — and  this  with  a  view  to  trace  the  effects  of 
it.  Let  us  conceive  then  for  a  moment,  not  that  it  had  been 
greater  than  our  present  famine  in  regard  to  its  degree,  but  that, 
exactly  of  the  same  amount,  it  had  only  varied  from  it  in  regard 


*  Wiih  every  allowance  for  newspaper  exaggerations,  the  melancholy  evidence 
k  now  too  palpable  to  be  resisted  of  their  general  truth  npon  the  whole.  In  the 
larse  miscellany  of  extracts  with  which  we  have  been  favoured,  the  one  perhaps 
which  has  taken  the  most  powerful  hold  of  our  memory,  is  the  account  of  Captain 
Gaffin's  visit  to  SchuU.  Of  all  iJie  traits  which  are  given  in  these  numerous  de* 
■criptionB,  to  us  the  most  painfully  affecting  is  when  visitors  have  been  attracted 
to  the  miserable  cabins  by  the  cries  of  famishing  children  inside  ;  and  horror  is 
superadded  to  compassion  when,  on  the  occasion  of  some  of  these  entries  into  the 
houses  of  the  dying,  we  read  of  the  unnatural  fights  that  had  been  going  on  between 
the  nearest  relatives  for  the  last  remaining  morsel  of  food.  The  details  of  a  recent 
field  of  battle  covered  over  with  the  wounded  and  the  dead,  are  not  so  frightful  as 
the  details  of  a  famine.  Our  allotted  space  absolutely  forbids  tlie  introduction  of 
these ;  but  let  us  present  the  following  firom  one  of  the  several  hundred  sUps  which 
lie  before  us. 

<<  LI mRlCK— FRIDAY,  MARCH  5. — COUNTY  CROWN  COURT. 
**  MELANCHOLY  INSTANOI  OF   DB8TITUTI0N. 

**  William  and  Marpjaret  Casey,  a  miserable  couple,  whose  wretched  appearanee 
called  furih  the  commiseration  of  the  entire  court,  were  indicted  for  stealing  one 
sheep,  value  ten  shillings,  the  property  of  Arthur  Hassett,  at  Castle  Roberts,  on  the 
1st  of  March.  Mr.  Fleetwood,  Clerk  of  the  Crown. — ^  What  say  you  to  this  indict- 
ment, William  Casey,  are  you  guilty  or  not  V  Prisoner. — '  We  are  guilty,  my 
lord  ;  two  of  our  ehUdren  died  ofitarv<Uion,and  we  had  nothing  to  eat  fw  the  other 
three  ereaturee  !  Sir  David  Roche  knows  me,  my  lord.'  (llere  the  prisoners  burst 
into  tears,  which  much  affected  the  learned  judge.)  Sir  David  Roche,  Hieh  She- 
riff.—* Indeed,  I  knew  the  poor  man  for  many  years  ;  and  I  am  sure  nothmg  but 
the  brink  of  starvation  would  have  led  him  to  be  guilty  of  the  act  Two  df  his  chil- 
dren died.'  Prisoner. — *  They  did,  my  lord,  with  the  huneer.'  Mr.  Sergeant 
Stock.— ^  And  where  are  the  other  three  children — ^what  has  become  of  them  V — 
Both  prisoners,  in  tears. — '  We  dont  know,  my  lord  ;  maybe  Uiey  are  all  dead 
now  !'  Sergeant  Stock,  deeply  affected. — *  Would  you  be  any  service  to  them,  if 
you  were  set  at  large  V  Prisoner. — *  I  would,  my  lord.'  Sergeant  Stock. — *  Let 
them  be  discharged.'^' 


t» 
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tx>  its  distribution.  One  can  easily  figure  of  this  said  scarcity, 
that  without  being  greater  on  the  whole,  it  had  been  more  equal- 
ly spread — or  that,  instead  of  being  concentrated  upon  only  one 
of  our  crops,  so  as  to  have  nearly  destroyed  the  principal  food  of 
one-fourth  or  fifth  of  our  people,  it  had  been  snared  among  all 
the  crops,  and  this  to  the  effect  that  all  the  staple  foods  through- 
out the  British  islands  had  been  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  their 
usual  quantity.  At  this  rate  our  Irish  and  Highlanders,  instead 
of  having  lost  nearly  the  whole  of  their  potatoes,  would  still  have 
had  three-fourths  left  to  them — while  our  Lowlanders  would 
have  been  obliged  to  put  up  with  three-fourths  of  their  usual  sup- 
ply of  oatmeal,  and  the  English  with  three-fourths  of  their  wheat- 
en  loavea.  In  other  words,  instead  of  an  intensely  local,  we  should 
have  had  a  general  famine,  of  lighter  because  of  equalized  pres- 
sure over  aiiour  population.  And  this  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  the  state  of  matters  in  the  severe,  yet  generally  diffused 
scarcities  of  1800  and  1801 — the  average  price  of  wheat  in  the 
latter  of  these  two  years  having  been  £bj  19s.  6d.  a  quarter, 
whereas  at  present  it  has  not  averaged  since  November  much  more 
than  70s.  per  quarter ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  at  the  actual  rate  of 
wages  for  the  last  twelve  months,  the  great  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple, throughout  the  great  majority  of  our  land,  have  not  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  any  hard  economical  measures,  but 
lived  up  to  their  usual  rate  of  sufRciency  and  fulness.  It  was 
quite  different  at  the  commencement  of  this  century — when  we 
might  with  perfect  safety  affirm  that  there  was  an  equal  defi- 
ciency of  food  upon  the  whole  to  what  there  is  at  present,  but 
more  equally  divided,  and  so  borne  in  like  proportion  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  countiy.  And  thus  all  were  put  on  their  short 
allowance ;  and  we  read  of  severe  privation  everywhere,  but  of 
starvation  nowhere,  at  least  no  such  wholesale  starvation  as  now 
makes  Ireland — and  we  might  add  the  whole  nation  of  which 
Ireland  is  a  part — a  spectacle  to  the  world.  In  1800  and  1801, 
the  system  of  fewer  and  scantier  rations  was  extended  over  the 
whole  of  the  ship's  company ;  and  at  the  expense,  doubtless  of 
painAil  suffering  to  all,  they  were  all  carried  through  to  the  end 
of  the  voyage,  and  after  much  of  destitution  and  distress  reached 
the  port  in  saiety.  In  1847  there  is  a  different  arrangement; 
and  with  no  greater  scarcity  on  the  whole  than  at  the  former  pe- 
riod, we  behold  the  wonted  jollity  and  abundance  along  the  deck 
of  the  vessel,  the  wonted  luxury  under  the  awnings  of  the  quar- 
ter-deck or  in  the  officers''  cabins — while  all  those  wretched  men 
who  have  their  berths  in  the  forecastle  are  left  to  languish  and 
die.  Providence  equalized  the  visitation  of  about  fifty  years  back ; 
and  the  consequent  equality  of  distribution  which  laid  the  neces- 
sity of  spare  living  upon  all,  might  be  regarded  as  the  effect  at 
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once  of  a  direct  ordering  from  God.  Providence  has  laid  upon 
us  now,  not  a  heavier  visitation  than  then,  but  has  laid  the  full 
weight  of  it  on  the  distant  extremities  of  our  United  Kingdom  ; 
and  left  the  task  of  equalization — if  there  be  enough  of  wisdom 
and  mercy  below  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  tas& — ^to  the  or- 
dering of  man. 

But  do  the  means  really  exist  among  us  for  such  an  achieve- 
ment as  the  preservation  of  all  from  death  by  famine  I  Have  we 
available  resources,  notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  our  potato 
crop,  for  keeping  all  our  people  alive  I  We  have  no  doubt  oa 
the  subject — ^resources  as  great  certainly,  and  we  think  greater 
than  in  1801,  when  the  universally  high  prices,  far  higher  in  re- 
lation to  wages  than  now,  put  all  upon  short  allowance ;  and  so  all 
were  borne  through,  without  those  mortalities  by  starvation,  or 
by  disease  consequent  on  starvation,  which  are  now  going  on. 
And  what  a  general  short  allowance  did  then,  it  could  do  still — 
and  not  so  short,  we  believe,  as  that  which  was  weathered  and 
endured  for  two  years  at  the  beginning  of  this  century.  But 
greater  or  smaller,  it  would  equalize,  or  rather  it  would  tend  to 
equalize  the  pressure  over  all  parts  of  the  country.  And  the 
question  is.  How  shall  this  be  brought  about?  or,  By  what  means^ 
by  what  method  of  going  about  it,  can  this  equalization,  or  rather 
this  approach  to  an  equalization,  be  effected  i 

A  certain,  and  we  believe  a  very  large  approach,  is  made  to  it 
by  spontaneous  benevolence.  Such  indeed  is  our  faith  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  this  natural  provision,  that,  in  ordinary  times,  we  could 
fearlessly  confide  to  it  the  whole  care  and  guardianship  of  the 
poor — we  mean  not  of  all  the  diseased,  but  of  all  the  merely  in- 
digent poor.  One  of  our  chief  reasons  indeed  for  deprecating  the 
interference  of  Law  in  this  department  of  human  affairs,  is,  that 
it  tends  to  supersede  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  otherwise  effusive 
kindness  to  the  destitute  of  their  relatives  and  neighbours ;  and- 
it  is  our  honest  conviction  that  on  the  gradual  cessation  of  the 
compulsory  system  by  a  process  which  nas  been  often  pointed 
out,  an  overpassing  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  poor-rate 
allowances  would  accrue,  from  the  simple  restoration  to  their 
own  proper  and  original  force  of  those  principles  in  our  constitu- 
tion,— the  law  of  self-preservation  and  the  law  of  compassion, — 
which  have  to  so  great  an  extent  been  disturbed  in  their  natural 
workings  by  the  provisions  of  a  legal  and  artificial  charity.  And 
in  this  conviction  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  and  cx>n- 
finned  by  all  that  we  have  read  and  observed  on  the  subject  of 
the  present  famines,  both  in  li^eland  and  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. For,  over  and  above  the  countless  instances  of  tlie  poor 
helping  the  ]30orer,  or  of  neighbours  who  had  little,  sharing 
their  scanty  stoi'k  with  next-door  neighbours  who  had  none,  tiU 
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themselves  brought  down  to  their  last  meal — over  and  above  what 
has  taken  place,  and  is  still  taking  place  in  every  little  vicinity, 
where  compassion  within  a  right  acting  distance  from  its  objects, 
and  unable  to  withstand  the  spectacles  of  imploring  agony  and 
distress,  leads  to  the  noblest  sacrifices,  and  this  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of  society — but,  over  and  above 
these  blissful  operations  of  the  home  charity,  let  us  contemplate  its 
workings  farther  off,  when,  instead  of  neighbour  sharing  with 
neighbour,  we  behold  country  sharing  with  country,  for  that  the 
appeals  of  suffering  humanity,  though  necessarily  becoming 
fainter  and  fainter  with  the  len^hs  through  which  they  are  car- 
ried, are  still  found  to  tell  on  the  hearts  and  the  sympathies  of 
other  lands.  We  speak  not  only  of  those  broader  and  more  con- 
spicuous sti^eams  of  liberality  which  flow  from  our  great  metro* 
politan  committees  to  those  places  which  send  forth  the  loudest 
cry ;  but  also  of  those  numerous  and  unseen  supplies  which  are 
sent  through  the  channels  of  private  correspondence,  and  are 
never  heard  of  beyond  the  parties  that  are  immediately  con^ 
oemed.  Why,  it  is  but  the  other  day  when  an  Irish  bank  was 
applied  to  for  the  facility  of  suffering  any  English  remittances 
that  came  its  way,  to  pass  without  the  usual  charge,  and  it  turned 
out  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  so  for  months,  and 
that  through  thcdr  one  office  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
had  been  handed  over  either  to  the  dispensers  or  receivers  of 
charity.  And  it  is  only  of  late  that  on  a  larger  scale,  the  glo» 
nous  discovery  was  made  of  remittances  in  the  same  way  to  the 
extent  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  fix>m  Irish  emigrants  in 
America  to  their  famishing  countiymen.  There  is  a  like  move- 
ment of  generosity,  and  it  is  most  refreshing  to  be  told  of  it, 
amongst  the  Americans  themselves — all  riveting  the  confidence 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  the  productiveness  and  native  power  of 
compassion,  adequate,  as  we  think,  to  every  fair  claim  of  indi- 
gence in  ordinary  times— insomuch,  that  with  a  feeling  of  pery 
ted  security  we  could  leave  to  its  sole  guardianship  and  care 
those  poor  of  whom  our  Saviour  hath  said,  that  they  are  always 
with  us,  would  but  a  cold  and  withering  legislation  keep  off  its 
hand,  and  not  overbear  the  will  to  do  tnem  good.* 

But  we  must  not  stop  longer  on  this  argument.  What  may 
suffice  in  ordinary,  clearly  will  not  suffice  for  the  present  over- 
whelming visitation.  There  is  an  imperious  call  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  forward — and  this  not  to  supersede  the  liberalities 
of  the  public,  but  to  superadd  thereto  the  allowances  of  the  State ; 


-  *  Mark  xiy.  7.  Our  Saviour  devolved  the  care  of  the  poor  on  the  will  to  do  them 
good.  The  law  of  England  makes  that  which  was  left  to  wUl  a  matter  of  com* 
pulsion. 
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or  rather,  for  Uie  State  to  be  the  principal  almoner  in  such  a  dire 
emergency,  and  its  distributions  supplemented  to  the  uttermost 
by  the  charities  of  the  benevolent.  At  all  events,  humanity 
calls  for  such  allowances  as  might  guarantee  in  every  instance 
the  preservation  of  life.  It  is  for  Political  Economy  to  say, 
whetner  there  be  funds  and  stores  in  existence,  out  of  which  snch 
allowances  can  be  made ;  and  what  were  the  effect  of  granting 
them  on  the  economic  state  of  society  at  large. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  existence  of  sufficient  stores,  we  have  a 
good  prima  facie^  and,  to  speak  our  own  convictions,  a  conclu- 
sive evidence  in  the  fact,  that  although  there  has  been  an  almost 
total  destruction  of  food  in  certain  parts  of  our  territory,  yet,  if 
instead  of  being  thus  concentrated,  the  scarcity  had  been  gener- 
alized, all  would  have  been  put  upon  short  allowance ;  but  all 
would  have  been  kept  alive — ^seeing  that  throughout  the  whole 
of  this  dreary  season,  as  far  as  it  has  yet  gone,  at  least  three- 
fourths,  we  should  incline  to  say  four-fifths,  perhaps  even  five- 
sixths  of  our  population  have  been  averagely  fed.  Had  the  pre- 
sent famine  been  equalized,  the  country  could  have  weathered  it 
more  easily  than  it  did  the  general  famine  of  1801.  And  further, 
not  looking,  for  the  present,  to  importations  from  abroad,  but 
looking  exclusively  at  home,  the  destruction  laid  upon  food  last 
year  by  the  hand  of  nature,  is  not  equal  to  the  destruction  laid 
upon  itevery  year  by  the  hand  of  man;  so  that,  could  man  have  been 
prevailed  upon  to  abstain,  for  the  time,  from  the  work  of  a  destroy- 
er, the  whole  deficiency  might  from  this  source  alone  have  been  re- 
paired. Had  the  distillenes  been  stopped  as  they  were  in  1800 
and  1801,  and  as  we  believe  they  would  have  been  now,  if  the 
famine,  though  not  greater  in  amount,  had  only  been  general, 
this,  alone,  would  have  gone  far  to  repair  the  deficiency.  If, 
over  and  above  this,  the  breweries  had  been  stopped,  and  so  for  a 
season  all  malting  been  put  an  end  to,  this  would  have  greatly 
more  than  covered  the  deficiency.*  A  humane  and  vu*tiiou8 
despotism  could  and  would  have  done  it  at  once.  But,  as  mat- 
ters stand,  Government  would  demur  because  of  the  revenue, 


*  From  M'Cnlloch'B  Tables  it  would  appear  that  duties  were  charged  on  malt 
in  1844,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  extent  of  37,1 87,1 78  bushels,  or 
4,648,397  qrs.  And  from  a  recent  memorial  of  the. Scotch  distillers,  it  further  ap- 
pears that  the  amount  of  spirits  distilled  from  raw  corn  is  about  fourteen  millions 
of  gallons,  the  manufacture  of  which  requires  770,000  quarters  of  grain,  making 
the  whole  amount  used  in  breweries  and  distilleries  to  be  upwards  of  five  millions  of 
quarters,  and  this  exclusive  of  the  quantities  consumed  in  illicit  distillation.  One 
quarter  of  grain  is  understood  to  be  a  large  allowance  for  each  individual  overhead 
of  the  popuUtion.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  distillation  from  raw  com  is  chief- 
ly carried  on  in  England  and  Ireland,  whereas  they  chiefly  distil  from  malt  in  Scot- 
land. Altogether,  the  amount  of  grain  consumed  in  regular  breweries  exceeds,  by 
more  than  three  times,  the  amount  consumed  in  regular  or  legal  distilleries. 
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and  the  agricnltaral  interest  for  its  own  factitioas  good  would 
have  reclaimed  against  it ;  and  the  popular  voice  in  Britain  we 
fear  have  been  lifted  up  in  opposition,  from  a  public  not  them- 
selves goaded  on  to  it  by  the  agonies  of  hunger.  For  ourselves 
we  should  have  rejoicea  had  tiiere  been  a  sufficient  energy  at 
head-quarters  to  overrule  all  this — and  not  the  less  but  the  more, 
if  by  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  the  beastly  intoxications 
of  {Scotland  had  been  suspended.  We  should  even  have  been 
glad  had  the  malting  of  our  grain,  if  not  wholly  abolished,  been, 
at  least  greatly  abridged  and  limited  by  a  heavier  taxation — al- 
though we  should  thereby  trench  upon  the  more  decorous  indul- 

jnces  of  which  the  working-classes  participate  so  largely  in  the 

^er-shops  of  England.  As  it  is,  what  between  the  class  inter- 
ests of  our  grandees,  and  the  low  and  loathsome  dissipations  of 
our  common  people,  the  cry  of  famishing  millions  has  been  over- 
borne. Altogether  it  presents  a  most  piteous  and  painful  con- 
templation— ^recalling  our  old  image  of  the  ship,  where  the  full 
consumption  of  all  sorts  of  pastry  was  suffered  to  go  on  in  the 
cabins,  and  the  full  allowance  of  grog  was  served  out  to  the 
sailors  on  the  deck,  while  the  wretched  occupiers  of  the  forecastle, 
perhaps  the  helots  of  the  company,  were  left  in  lingering  agony 
to  live  or  perish  as  they  may. 

But  there  is  the  semblance  of  a  public  interest  in  one  of  the 
considerations  which  have  been  just  alleged  against  the  stoppage 
of  the  distilleries — we  mean  the  damage  that  would  thereby 
accrue  to  the  revenue.  This  brings  us  from  the  question  otthe  suf- 
ficiency  of  storesy  to  the  second  question,  the  sufficiency  of  funds — 
which  latter  question,  notwithstanding  its  substantial  identity 
with  the  former,  occupies  so  distinct  and  almost  exclusive  a  place 
in  the  reasonings  of  merchants  and  financiers  and  practical  states- 
men, as  to  require  that  a  separate  treatment  should  be  bestowed 
upon  it.  Ana  besides,  it  is  in  the  handling  of  this  question,  that 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  method,  the  business  method,  by  which 
the  degree  of  equalization  for  which  we  have  been  contending 
can  at  all  be  effected — that  is,  by  which  adequate  supplies  mijrht 
have  been  transferred  from  on^  pirt  of  the  United  Ein^om  to  the 
Other,  from  the  region  of  comparative  plenty  to  the  region  of  fa- 
mine, so  as  to  have  prevented  these  norrid  starvations ;  or,  in 
other  words,  so  as  to  extend  that  system  of  short  allowance,  by 
which  no  doubt  we  should  have  stinted  the  livelihoods  of  all,  in 
itself  an  evil  certainly,  but  with  the  greatly  overpassing  good 
that  we  might  have  saved  the  lives  of  all. 

Did  we  continue  to  discuss  this  matter  in  the  terms  of  our  first 

Juestion,  we  should  say,  let  us  share  with  them  of  our  abun- 
ance,  and  give  to  these  starving  creatures  the  requisite  supply 
of  food.     But  we  are  now  discussing  it  in  the  terms  of  our  se- 
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cond  question ;  and  we  therefore  say  let  us  give  them  the 
quisite  supply  of  money  or  means  to  purchase  food.  And  it  is  not 
necessary  tor  our  argument,  that  in  every  instance  the  money 
should  be  actually  put  into  their  hands.  It  might,  when  given 
in  the  form  of  wages  for  work  done  by  the  able-bodied.  But 
when  in  the  form  of  gratuitous  charity,  it  might  be  given  not  to 
the  final  recipients,  but  to  Relief  Committees  to  be  expended  for 
them — because  perhaps  they  choose,  and  very  properly,  to  grant 
all  their  allowances  to  the  destitute  in  food  only.  But  this  is  not 
material  to  the  effect.  In  either  way  the  same  amount  of  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  transferred  to  Ireland — whether  placed  in 
the  hands  of  distributing  committees,  or  of  the  people  themselves. 
And  what  we  particularly  want  to  impress  upon  our  readers  is 
the  effect  which  this  increase  of  purchasing  power  must  infallibly 
have  upon  prices.  Say  that  Ireland  is  envied,  in  virtue  of  what 
is  done  for  her,  to  expend  in  the  course  of  the  year  ten  mil- 
lions more  than  she  otherwise  could  have  done,  on  the  purchase 
of  food.  Conceive  that  when  Irishmen  are  left  alone,  either  to 
live  on  their  potatoes  as  in  ordinary  years,  or  to  die  for  want 
of  them  as  in  this  tremendous  year  of  famine — that  then  the  ex- 

Eenditure  for  food  over  the  United  Kingdom  is  fifty  millions ; 
ut  that  when  not  left  alone,  when  their  wants  are  supplied  to 
the  extent  of  being  enabled  to  come  into  the  food  market  with 
ten  millions  of  purchase  money — then  the  whole  sum  brought  to 
market  would  instead  of  fifty  be  toward  sixty  millions.  Let  us 
suppose  the  full  sixty  millions  ;  and  then  there  is  no  power  on 
earth  which  could  restrain  the  prices  from  rising,  and  that  in  the 
proportion  of  fifty  to  sixty.  Let  sixty  millions  of  money  come 
m  place  of  fifty  into  all  the  food  markets  of  this  country,  and 
meet  there  with  but  the  same  quantity  of  food ;  and  then  by  an 
uncontrollable  necessity,  this  is  tne  ratio  in  which  prices  behove  to 
rise.  A  Government  could,  in  such  a  state  of  tnings,  no  more 
prevent  an  ascent  in  the  price  of  grain,  fix)m  70s.  to  84s.  a-quar^ 
ter,  than  it  could  repeal  a  law  of  nature.* 

It  is  thus  that,  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  our  aids  to 


*  The  sum  of  ten  millions  giyen  to  the  destitute  would  not  all  come  back  upon 
the  market  for  the  purchase  of  food — as  so  much  of  it  would  be  reserved  by  them 
for  the  purchase  of  second  necessaries.  And  neither  when  prices  had  been  raised 
would  the  old  fifty  millions  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary  consumers  be  expended 
on  grain — ^for  the  effect  of  the  now  higher  price  would  be  to  induce  a  general 
economy  in  the  use  of  it  And,  besides,  so  far  as  importation  was  induced  by  the 
rise  of  price,  this  would  tend  to  lessen  the  rate  at  which  it  would  advance.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  these  various  influences  must  afi'ect  the  numerical  cal- 
culation,  we  trust  it  is  quite  palpable  that  in  proportion  as  we  enlarge  our  grants 
to  the  destitute,  they  must  react  on  the  com  msrket,  so  as  to  raise  the  price  of 
food  all  tlie  more,  and  generalize  the  short  allowance  in  virtue  of  our  now  hkviDg  a 
greater  number  of  customers  to  share  it  with  us. 
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Ireland  must  be  the  rise  of  prices — an  evil  in  itself  certainly^  but 
an  evil  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good,  the  preservation 
of  the  lives  of  our  people.  Had  we  let  them  die,  we  might  have 
retained  to  ourselves  the  whole  benefit  of  our  own  average  crops, 
and  at  average  prices.  We  might  have  gruffly  reiused  to  share 
with  them  ot  our  abundance ;  and  in  this  way  could  have  kept 
down  prices — an  advantage  no  doubt  to  us,  but  no  sensible  ad- 
vantage to  those  millions  in  Ireland,  who,  after  losing  their  pota- 
toes had  lost  their  all ;  and  so,  having  no  money  for  the  purchase 
of  other  food,  it  signified  little  to  them  whether  the  gram  was  to 
be  had  at  50s.  or  at  70s.  per  Quarter.  There  was  no  other 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  tnan  the  transfer  either  of  the 
meat  to  feed  them,  or  of  the  money  to  buy  it  with.  Of  these 
two  methods  we  prefer  that  Government  should  take  the  latter ; 
and  after  having  placed  the  money  there,  there  was  no  danger  but 
that  the  merchants  would  go  in  auest  of  it,  and  so  in  time  the 
meat  would  follow.*  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  confess  our 
partiality  for  much  lar^r  and  more  liberal  grants  than  have  been 
actually  voted  by  Paniament.  We  had  a  longing  eye,  for  ex- 
ample, on  Lord  Bentinck's  sixteen  millions,  thougn  not  on  his  rail- 
ways which  we  could  have  dispensed  with  for  the  present — count- 
ing it  much  better  that  the  money  had  all  been  expended,  both  on 
the  enforcement  of  their  current  a^culture,  and  on  the  extension 
of  it,  that  larger  breadths  of  temtory  might  be  taken  in  for  the 
grain  crops  of  the  coming  harvest.  It  is  thus  that  the  urgent 
demand  of  Ireland  for  fooa  would,  in  the  language  of  the  econo- 
mists, have  become  an  efiective  demand.  But  then  the  inevit- 
able consequence  would  have  been  all  the  larger  rise  of  prices — 
and  so  as  to  stint  our  people  everywhere,  but  this  in  order  that 
they  should  starve  noifdiere.  A  most  righteous  and  humane  policy 
we  do  think — the  only  expedient  by  which  we  could  keep  off 
from  all  parts  of  our  land  the  horrors  of  extreme  famine— and 
yet  which  could  not  by  any  possibility  be  carried  into  effect 


*  Yet  it  was  well  that  GoyemmeDt  dealt  to  a  certain  extent  in  fuod,  and  esta- 
blished their  depots  in  various  quartersi  Had  they  but  given  the  money,  the  meat 
might  have  followed  in  time^  but  in  very  many  places  not  in  due  time.  Our  regret 
is,  that  the  meat  was  paraded  in  these  depots  before  the  e^  es  of  the  families  at 
Skibereen  and  Schull;  but  as  these  had  not  the  money  the  meat  did  not  reach 
them.  No  wonder  at  the  curses  poured  by  them  from  their  inmost  souls  on  Poll- 
tical  Economy.  But  ere  blame  can  alight  anywhere,  the  question  must  be  resolved, 
on  whom  did  the  obligation  lie  of  furnishing  the  money  1  Government  bestowed  a 
great  deal  of  money — and  with  the  honest  purpose  of  its  descending  to  the  very 
poorest;  but  much  of  it  was  intercepted  by  the  less  poor,  and  so  the  poorest  were 
left  to  die.  The  Correfipondence  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much  and  earnest 
attention  convinces  us,  that  though  Government  had  enlarged  its  grants  tenfold, 
the  want  of  preparation  and  of  arrangement  and  of  local  agencies  was  such  that 
in  the  disorderly  scramble  of  multitudes  for  the  largest  possible  share  of  what 
was  going,  many  in  the  various  fastneaees  of  Ireland  would  still  have  died. 
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without  such  a  rise  in  the  markets^  as  was  sure  to  bring  down 
all  sorts  of  contumely  and  execration  upon  famine-mongers. 

And  there  is  nothing  so  recondite  in  this  process,  but  that  it 
was  felt  and  complained  of  by  practical  men.  In  a  newspaper 
speculation  of  some  months  back,  the  warning  was  held  out,  lest 
by  doing  too  much  for  Ireland  we  should  be  landed  in  famine 
prices  ourselves.  In  a  recent  petition  from  Blackburn  in  Lan- 
cashire to  the  House  of  Lords,  the  increase  of  pauperism  there 
and  in  other  parts  of  England  is  attributed  to  "  tne  excessive 
price  of  provisions  consequent  on  the  vast  drain  to  Ireland** — a 
drain  which  behoved  to  be  all  the  greater,  the  greater  our  libe- 
ralities to  Ireland,  whether  in  Government  grants,  or  in  the 
benefactions  of  private  charity.  Nay  we  find  one  part  of  Ireland 
reclaiming  against  the  subscriptions  made  in  it  for  the  benefit  of 
other  parts  m  Ireland;  and  we  are  told  that  the  wealthy  in 
Dublin  should  leave  the  care  of  the  poor  in  the  provinces  to  their 
own  natural  protectors,  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  should  expend 
all  their  incomes  in  Dublin  itself  for  the  sake  of  the  traders  and 
shopkeepers  there — that  "  the  clear  and  imperative  duty  of  the 
residents  in  Dublin  is  to  expand  and  not  to  contract  their  outlay,** 
— "to  enlarge  their  expenditure,*' — "to  spend  their  money  fireely,** 
— for  that  distress  at  their  own  doors  would  ensue  from  "  a  general 
extinction  of  innocent  gaieties.'*  It  is  on  some  such  ground  too, 
that  an  argument  is  raised  for  keeping  open  the  distilleries — for 
that  cows  were  fed  on  the  refuse  of  them ;  and  that  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  could  not  be  adequately  supplied  with  milk,  unless 
we  consented  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  food  for  human 
bodies  by  turning  it  into  a  poison  for  human  souls.  It  is 
thus  that  in  defence  of  their  own  near  and  partial  interests, 
men  will  strain  at  a  gnat  whikt  they  swallow  a  camel. 
And  even  the  distillers  themselves  in  the  stout  defence  which 
they  make  for  their  own  manufacture,  can  tell  us,  that  doubt- 
less the  price  of  grain  is  raised  by  it,  but  that  this  is  a  great 
public  advantage,  for  that  high  prices  stimulate  the  import- 
ation from  abroad — as  if  because  such  a  supply  in  conse- 
quence of  our  high  prices  is  good,  the  supply  without  such 
high  prices  would  not  be  still  better.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries,  if  accompanied  by  an  enlargement  of 
the  grants  to  the  destitute,  would  have  effected  for  them  the  same 
double  benefit  on  a  large  scale,  which  they  obtain  on  a  smaller 
scale  from  those  benevolent  individuals,  who  retrench  the  food  of 
their  families,  and  make  over  the  price  of  that  retrenchment  to 
a  charitable  fund.  It  is  really  not  possible  in  such  years  of 
scarcity  that  aught  like  a  general  or  effectual  relief  can  be  made 
out  for  the  very  poorest,  without  bringing  hardship  on  the  less 
oor  than  they,  and  without  the  burden  of  sacrifices  more  or  less 
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Ctnful  on  the  communitj  at  lar^.  Even  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
id  where  the  srain  was  dear,  it  was  right  that  part  of  it  should 
be  taken  away  for  the  supply  of  those  places  where  the  grain 
was  dearer,  ana  still  more  wnere  the  people  were  in  greater  want 
than  themselves.  It  requires  a  strong  as  well  as  a  humane 
Grovemment  to  repress  the  outbreakings  of  local  selfishness. 
Nevertheless  it  is  right  they  should,  because  right  that  one  and 
all  in  the  nation  should  suffer  rather  than  that  any  in  the  nation 
should  starve. 

We  repeat  that  the  high  price  of  grain  is  not  a  good  per  scy 
but  per  86  an  evih  And  yet,  notwithstanding  there  might  be  two 
most  valid  reasons,  why,  in  times  like  these,  this  said  nigh  price 
should  gladden  the  heart  of  a  philanthropist,  if  he  had  but  the 
faculty  of  looking  both  far  enough  behind  and  far  enough  before 
him.  It  might  either  have  been  produced  as  the  necessary  effect 
of  one  good  thing  which  greatly  more  than  compensated  the  evil, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejoiced  in ;  or  it  might  operate  as 
the  certain  caase  of  another  good  thing,  which  not  only  more 
than  compensated  the  evil,  but  which  Kmited  and  laid  a  check 
upon  the  increase  of  it,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  further  re- 
joiced in.  But  let  us  explain  ourselves,  with  an  earnest  request 
at  the  same  time  for  the  close,  even  though  it  should  be  the 
painfiil  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  might  be  felt  by  many 
as  our  dull  argument.  And  first  then  it  had  surely  been  a  good 
thing,  if  all  those  wretched  creatures  who  have  died  of  starvation, 
amounting  already  by  the  latest  computation  that  we  have  faith 
in  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  human  beings,  it  would  surely 
have  been  a  very  good  thing  had  they  all  been  kept  alive.  But 
this  could  only  have  been  done  either  by  giving  a  requisite 
amount  of  food  to  the  people,  or  of  money  to  buy  it  with — 
whether  this  money  was  put  directly  into  their  own  hands,  or 
into  the  hands,  be  it  of  Kelief  Committees  for  the  destitute,  or  of 

J>aymasters  for  the  able-bodied,  and  who  enforced  work  in  return 
or  it.  In  whichever  of  these  ways  we  should  have  brought  no 
less  than  four  millions  of  additional  customers  upon  the  corn- 
market — for  this  is  the  number,  we  are  credibly  told,  who  in 
ordinary  years  would  have  lived  on  potatoes  alone,  but  who  this 
year  deprived  of  their  potatoes  have  no  other  food  than  grain 
to  subsist  upon.  And  we  ask,  not  at  the  mouth  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy but  at  the  mouth  of  common  sense,  how  is  it  possible  that 
the  four  millions  of  additional  buyers,  not  all  of  course  in  their 
own  persons  but  in  the  persons  of  their  parents  or  representatives 
— how  is  it  possible  that  all  these  could  have  come  into  the  mar- 
ket, and  with  money  in  hand  too  for  making  good  their  pur- 
chases, without  a  rise  of  prices  ?  It  is  true  that  we  could  nave 
kept  provisions  low  enough  for  ourselves,  much  lower  than  they 
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are  at  present,  had  we  just  let  these  people  all  die  off.  But  we 
count  it  greatly  better  that  they  should  not  all  die,'  and  better 
still,  if  we  had  so  enlarged  our  liberalities  that  none  of  them  had 
died.  We  observe,  at  the  moment  we  are  writing,  that  the  Irish 
papers  are  in  a  tumult  of  delight  because  of  the  falling  markets, 
while,  contemporaneously  with  this,  the  deaths  by  starvation  are 
as  frequent  as  ever.  It  is  very  well  for  those  who  have  any 
money  that  prices  should  fall ;  but  it  signifies  little  to  those  who 
have  no  money  at  all  whether  the  Indian  meal  should  be  selling 
at  70s.  or  60s.  a  quarter.  Now  as  we  are  pleading  not  for  the 
less  poor  but  for  the  very  poorest,  we  confess  that  rather  than 
lower  prices  along  with  numerous  starvations,  we  should  like  to 
have  higher  prices,  and  no  starvations.  What  we  want  is  that 
the  most  wretched  occupiers  of  Ireland's  lands  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  purchasing  food,  or  having  it  purchased 
for  them— even  though  it  should  bring  the  prices  up  acain.  The 
returning  deamess,  we  most  readily  admit,  were  in  itseK  an  evil ; 
but  if  brought  about  in  this  way,  we  should  perfectly  rejoice  in 
it  as  the  symptom  and  the  effect  of  a  greatly  surpassi^  good,  in 
that,  though  all  should  suffer,  yet  none  would  perish. — ^Tnus  much 
for  a  high  price  of  grain  viewed  as  the  effect  of  one  good  thing. 
But  it  might,  and  we  may  indeed  say  must,  be  also  the  cause 
of  another  good  thing.  Not  to  speak  again  of  the  universal  eco- 
nomy which  it  induces  in  the  consumption  of  food,  90  as  to  cause 
that  our  scantier  stock  than  usual  shall  serve  by  a  sparer  main- 
tenance than  usual  to  the  coming  harvest — ^let  us  only  reflect 
on  the  additions  which  a  high  price  makes  to  this  stock,  by  the 
mighty  stimulus  it  gives  to  importation.  Had  any  one  but 
watched,  as  we  have  done,  the  progress  and  fluctuations  of  the 
sensitive  corn-market  in  America — not  however  more  tremulous 
and  sensitive  there  than  by  the  very  nature  of  the  commodity, 
in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  observed  how  constantly  and 
surely  every  report  of  falling  prices  in  this  country  checked 
the  business  of  exportation,  and  even  led,  in  some  instances,  to 
the  relanding  of  its  cargoes — ^had  it  thus  been  made  palpable  to 
him,  that  they  are  our  nigh  prices  and  these  alone  which  have 
brought  and  continue  to  oring  the  richly-laden  flotillas  of  the 
New  World  to  our  shores — this  would  have  mitigated,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  his  invectives  against  the  famine-mongers,  and  somewhat 
disarmed  his  fell  and  fierce  antipathy  to  the  ^^ rogues  in  grain."  But 
let  it  again  be  distinctly  understood,  that  we  should  like  it  infi- 
nitely better  to  have  the  supplies  without  the  high  prices ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  we  shall  ever  mourn  over  the  non-stoppage  of 
the  distilleries,  as  far  the  least  defensible  part  in  the  policy  of 
Ministers— even  though  Dublin  should  have  been  thereby  stinted 
in  milk  for  its  families,  and  England  been  abridged  of^^  its  beer 
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and  brown-stout,  and  Scotland  reft  altogether  of  its  mischievons 
whiftky.  It  is  utterly  beyond  the  endurance  of  human  nerves, 
that  these  indulgences  should  have  been  kept  up  at  their  usual 
rate,  or  rather  tor  the  last  twelve-month  to  a  sweater  excess  of 
dissipation  and  drunkenness  than  ever — ^while  Highlanders  all 
the  while  have  been  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  extreme  hunger, 
and  Irishmen  in  thousands  have  been  dying. 

They  seem  to  have  ordered  this  matter  better  in  France.    We 
cannot  allege  aught  like  precise  information  on  the  statistics  of 
the  scarcity  there — yet  the  higher  price  of  grain  in  France  than 
in  Britain,  a  £act  of  itself  most  pregnant  with  inference,  is  fully  in 
keeping  with  all  that  we  have  heara  and  all  that  we  conceive  of  the 
state  of  matters  there.     As  first,  that  theirs  should  be  a  less  de- 
ficiency than  ours — it  amounting  to  a  shortness  from  their  usual 
yearly  produce,  of  forty-five  days'  consmnption,  or  one-eighth 
of  the  whole,  whereas  ours  might  be  estimated  at  perhaps  one-nith 
andcertainlynotlessthanone-sixthofthewhole — and  yet  with  them 
a  higher  price  notwithstanding.  This  might  be  due  in  part  to  theirs 
being  a  general,  and  not  as  with  us  a  provincial  famine ;  and  so  an 
eagercompetitionfor  foodall  over,  amongthose  who  havethemeans 
of  purchasing— a  yeiy  different  thing  truly  in  its  effect  on  prices, 
from  the  cry  of  distress,  however  urgent,  among  those  who  have 
not  the  means.    And  then  the  very  generality  of  the  famine  in- 
termingles  to  a  greater  extent,  the  more  with  the  less  needy, 
and  so  orings  them  within  a  better  acting  distance,  both  for  the 
excitement  and  the  exercise  of  compassion.    And  last  of  all  more 
ostensibly,  though  not  perhaps  more  efficiently  than  either  of 
tiiese  causes  in  its  operation  upon  prices  is  the  munificence  of 
their  public  treasury.     As  far  as  the  following  private  letter  can 
be  depended  on,  all  these  causes  have  been  powerfriUy  at  work  in 
France,  and  might  account  for  the  higher  prices  there. — ^^  Never- 
before,  not  even  during  the  reign  of  the  cholera,  have  charity 
and  benevolence  been  displayed  in  a  manner  so  spontaneous,  so 
generous,  so  proftise,  so  effective.    Money  is  contributed,  and  re- 
Uef  is  administered,  not  with  the  character  of  almsgiving,  nor  doled 
out  with  reluctance   and  parsimony  and  accompanied  by  re- 

E roach,  but  with  a  liberality  truly  admirable."  ^^  One  capitalist 
ere  expended,  it  was  said,  in  charity  in  1832,  (during  tne  pre- 
sence of  the  cholera)  £10,000  sterling.  His  disbursements  in 
this  year  of  suffering,  will  probably  amount  to  double  that  sum. 
This  spirit  of  benevolence,  and  this  energetic  observance  of  its 
dictates,  are  however  and  happily  not  confined  to  the  wealthy 
and  the  great — the  whole  community  participate  in  them.  Even 
the  soldiery  divide  their  rations  with  the  poor.  There  are  no  sub> 
sbription  lists,  nor  newspaper  appeals  to  the  beneficence  of  those 
who  have  to  give,  no  stimulus  oi  any  kind.    Every  man  gives  all 
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that  he  can  aiFord^  and  does  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  good 
heart,  and  without  ostentation.  The  consequence  of  this  ^neral 
movement  will  be,  that  few,  perhaps  none,  will  perish  in  France 
of  starvation ;  that  is  a  great  matter ;  but  the  struggle  to  keep  up 
the  supply  must  be  gigantic." — ^It  tiien  tells  us  of  the  supplies 
ordered  in  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  and  of  the 
United  States  ;  and,  what  is  most  instructive  of  all,  of  the  im-^ 
mensely  large  orders  for  flour  sent  to  England.  And  as  the 
effect  of  all,  we  are  told  that  they  will  have  no  ^'  deaths  by  star- 
vation" to  register ;  and  that  the  Government,  the  capitatists, 
the  clergy,  the  public,  are  resolved  upon  that.  It  is  ot  a  piece 
with  all  tnis  information,  that  we  read  of  the  Baron  Rothschild's 
undertaking,  in  concert  with  the  French  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  millions  for  the  importation  of  food  from  America.  It 
will  perhaps  reconcile  our  own  public  to  high  prices,  when 
thus  made  to  perceive  that  had  they  been  sufficiently  high,  it 
would  have  proved  a  defence  against  the  importation  of  British 
grain  to  France,  besides  enabling  us  to  cope  on  more  equal  terms 
with  France,  in  our  competition  for  the  grain  of  other  countries. 
We  are  aware  of  the  cry  that  there  is  to  prohibit  exportation ;  but 
we  should  like  it  better  that  it  were  prevented  ratner  than  pro- 
hibited, and  this  by  the  largeness  of  our  home  prices,  provided  it 
were  brought  about,  as  in  France,  by  the  largeness  of  our  home 
charities.  We  should  have  acquiesced  all  the  more  willingly  in 
Lord  John  Russell's  free-trade  reply  to  the  demands  for  prohi- 
bition, had  he  so  far  enlarged  the  national  grants  as  to  have 
raised  our  prices  beyond  tne  reach  of  customers  from  France. 
We  confess  that  to  put  matters  right  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
our  Highlands,  we  had  a  longing  eye  on  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's  sixteen  millions,  barring  ms  railways — nay  could  have 
acquiesced  in  Mr.  O'Connell's  thirty  millions,*  rather  than  that 


•  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  a  letter  of  Febmary  13th,  to  Mr.  Ray,  writes  thus— «  Par- 
liament is  not  disposed  to  go  far  enough,  there  will  not  be  sufficient  relief  given  by  the 
Parliament;  and  it  will  not  be  till  lUfter  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thousands  that  re- 
gret will  arise  that  more  was  not  done  to  save  a  sinking  nation.'*  Mr.  0*ConneIl*s 
predicted  number  of  deaths  has  already  been  fully  realized.  Yet  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  fact  that  many  not  wholly  destitute  did  thrust  themselves  upon  the 
public  works  to  the  exclusion  of  as  man  v  who  were  altogether  without  the  means  of 
subsistence ;  and  hence  a  number  of  the  actual  starvations.  The  allowances 
doubtlos  were  a  good  deal  too  small.  It  was  not  enough  that  men  should  have 
been  kept  from  dying.  They  should  have  been  kept  from  wasting  into  skeletona 
We  should  therefore  have  rejoiced  in  much  larger  grsiits,  but  still  cannot  rid 
ourselves  of  the  persuasion,  tliat  although  they  had  been  increased  threefold,  still 
liiere  would  have  been  many  deaths  bv  hunger— first  from  the  want  of  local 
agencies  in  Ireland,  and  secondly  from  the  interception  of  the  supplies  by  those 
who  were  less  poor,  so  as  not  to  reach  them  who  were  poorest.  See  Captain 
Wynne's  Letter,  Irish  Correspondence,  Board  of  Works  SeiieeL  Second  Part,  p.  15. 

In  Saunders'  News-^tter  dT  April  5th,  we  read  that "  the  20  per  cent,  reduction 
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the  whole  civilised  world  should  have  been  so  scandalized  by  the 
great  national  outrage  upon  humanity  which  has  been  perpetrated 
within  our  own  shores. 

But  we  must  not  be  carried  away  by  the  first  aspect  of  things. 
Indeed  we  should  prefer  that  if  possible  there  were  no  reckon- 
ings with  any  party  for  the  past,  excepting  for  the  practical  ob- 
jects of  guidance  and  safety  for  the  future.  Certam  it  is,  that 
the  more  we  read  of  this  voluminous  correspondence,  the  less  are 
we  inclined  to  lay  upon  Government  the  guilt  of  these  starva- 
tions. What  we  shall  ever  regret,  as  far  the  worst  of  the  charges 
to  which  they  have  been  exposed  is  that,  whether  for  the  sake  of 
the  revenue  or  in  deference  to  the  agricultural  interest,  they 
should  after  such  awful  tragedies  have  tolerated  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  human  food,  which  goes  on  in  our  distilleries.  Yet 
even  this  would  not  have  prevented  the  spectacles  of  horror  that 
have  taken  place  in  Ireland.  There  were  difficulties  which 
all  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  could  not  have  surmounted ;  and  we 
must  take  a  calm  and  comprehensive  view  of  these  ere  we  can 
admit  that  in  France  there  is  either  a  larger-hearted  Government, 
or  a  more  generous  people  than  our  own. 

But  stillwe  contend  that  the  want  of  money  ought  never  to 
have  been  felt  as  one  of  these  difficulties.  We  have  already 
stated  our  conviction  that  there  was  enough  of  food,  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby,  though  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  shorter  allowance  to  the  whole  and  the  abridgement 
of  certain  luxuries,  we  might  have  mitigated,  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent than  we  have  done,  those  extreme  sufferings  which  have  been 
endured,  and  are  still  felt,  throughout  the  famine-stricken  parts 
of  our  territory.  We  now  affirm  with  equal  confidence  that  we 
could  have  rai»Bd  enough  of  means  for  the  purchase  of  that  food. 
We  do  not  ourselves  think  that  there  is  any  natural  necessity  for 
a  distinct  argument  on  each  of  these  topics.  But  the  necessity 
is  forced  upon  us  by  certain  mystifications,  or  factitious  difficul- 
ties, which  are  conjured  up  to  the  effect  of  obscuring  the  subject. 
We  are  told,  for  example,  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  his  opposition 
to  Lord  George  Bentinck's  proposal  for  raising  the  sum  of  six- 
teen millions,  that  it  could  not  be  done  by  loan  without  too  vio- 
lent a  disturbing  of  the  money-market — a  consideration,  we  be- 
lieve, not  very  well  understood  by  the  vast  majority  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but  all  tne  more  fitted  on  that  account 


(of  the  men  employed  in  the  pnblio  works  in  the  pay  of  GoTemment)  works  well, 
inaomuoh  that  it  has  put  off  many  persons  who  were  able  to  support  themselrep." 
Such  men  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  canses  of  Uie  deaths  by  starvation  of  those 
who  wete  excluded  from  the  places  which  they  had  no  right  to  occupy.  It  was 
▼ery  shameful. 
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to  silence  theniy  seeing  that  the  whole  mechanism  of  our  Stock 
Exchange,  and  monetary  system,  stands  at  as  great  a  distance 
firom  all  ordinary  and  many  superior  understanding,  as  do  the 
very  highest  themes  of  high  transcendentalism.  For  ourselves 
we  should  have  been  willing  to  brave  the  hazard  of  disturbing, 
however  violently,  the  money-market — ^rather  than  not  have  met 
the  exigencies  of  our  present  visitation.  But  there  is  another 
and  a  better  expedient,  suggested  too  by  Sir  Bobert  himself, 
and  which  if  fully  acted  on  would  help  us  out  of  this  whole  dif- 
ficulty. When  speaking  on  Lord  George  Bentinck's  motion, 
and  of  the  deficiency  incurred  by  the  outlay  on  Ireland,  he  tells 
us  ^^  that  he  knew  no  other  method  of  providing  for  this  assumed 
deficiency  (nine  millions),  except  that  of  making  a  vigorous  efibrt 
at  direct  taxation,  to  be  visited  he  presumed  upon  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  We  most  smcerely  rejoice  that  he  made 
this  suggestion,  and  still  more  that  it  was  received  with  loud 
cheers  by  the  ministerial  side  of  the  House.  But  could  not  the 
same  direct  taxation  which  is  to  make  up  the  deficiency  so  many 
months  hence,  could  it  not  have  prevented  the  deficiency  by  pro- 
viding against  it  beforehand  ?  And  if  by  dint  of  vigour  it  can 
raise  the  nine  millions,  can  it  not  by  dint  of  greater  vimur 
raise  twenty  or  thirty  millions,  if  indeed  and  rightfully  cdled 
for  ?  We  think  that  it  can  ;  and  that  Great  Britain  has  not  yet 
aroused  herself  to  an  efibrt  at  all  commensurate  to  the  wants  of 
this  awfiil  crisis,  or  commensurate  to  her  own  wealth.  Rather 
than  that  this  should  not  be  done,  we  would  acquiesce  in  a  loan, 
with  all  its  alleged  inconveniences  and  evils ;  but  our  clear  pre- 
ference, and  for  more  reasons  than  we  can  at  present  explain, 
is  for  direct  taxation. 

We  first  observe,  then,  of  these  two  great  rival  methods  for 
raising  a  public  revenue — ^that  is,  either  mediately  by  a  duty  upon 
commodities,  or  immediately  and  directly  by  a  tax  whether  on 
property  or  income* — it  is  oDvious  that  each  has  its  own  distinct 
and  peculiar  limit.  In  regard  to  the  former  way  of  it,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  each  addition  to  the  duty  lays  a  further  check 
on  the  consumption  of  an  article.     The  deai*er  that  wine  is  made 


*  We  haye  explained  elsewhere  our  views  npon  taxation,  and  the  reaaona  of  our 
preference  for  a  tax  on  property  or  income  to  a  tax  upon  commoditieB.  Our  own 
opinion,  and  that  on  srounds  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  tlie  French  economista, 
is  that  all  taxes  iaU  ultimately  upon  land.  It  will  be  very  long  however  before 
the  public  will  be  convinced,  or  Parliament  will  act  upon  this  principle.  Mean- 
while, we  hail  bvery  approximation  to  what  we  deem  the  optimism  of  this  subject. 
It  would  mightily  advance  the  cause,  and  make  direct  taxation  greatly  more  popu- 
lar, were  it  earned  into  effect  by  a  small  centage  on  property,  rather  than  by  a 
oentage  twenty  times  laiger  on  meome — ^in  other  words  were  the  tax  on  property 
alone,  and  not  at  all  on  income. 
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by  taxation^  the  less  of  wine  will  be  drunk.  It  is  thus  that  the 
wine-tax,  with  every  new  addition  to  the  impost,  tends  to  limit 
raoi*e  and  more  the  wine-trade  till  at  length  it  ceases,  notwith- 
standing the  higher  duties,  to  be  so  productive  as  before.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  produce  of  the  tax  reaches  its  maximum, 
beyond  which  it  cannot  be  carried  without  loss  to  the  revenue—* 
so  that  now  the  wine-trade  is  made  to  yield  its  uttermost  to  the 
National  Treasury.  But  the  limit  in  direct  taxation,  such  as  an 
Income-tax,  shoots  greatly  a-head  of  this.  It  is  true  that  the  fur- 
ther it  is  carried  the  less  will  subjects  have  to  spend,  and  the 
consumption  of  every  article  which  can  be  dispensed  with  will  be 
all  the  more  restrained.  One  can  imagine,  in  the  consequent 
abridgement  which  must  take  place  on  the  use  of  luxuries,  that 
the  consumption  of  wine  might  be  limited,  not  merely  to  the 
point  where  it  before  yielded  the  greatest  possible  revenue  to  the 
State,  but  very  much  within  this — nay  that  men  might  cease  to 
drink  it  altogether,  and  so  the  wine-trade  be  annihilated.  It  is 
palpable,  however,  that  as  the  effect  of  this  process,  a  greater 
revenue  might  accrue  to  the  State  than  ever — for,  over  and 
above  all  which  it  ever  realized  by  a  tax  on  the  commodity,  it 
by  seizing  on  the  whole  price,  gets  hold  not  only  of  that  part 
which  furnished  the  tax,  out  the  natural  price  of  the  wine  to  the 
bargain.  The  rapidly  intuitive  Charles  Fox,  when  himself  a 
Minister  of  State,  had  his  eye  upon  this  enlargement,  and  tells 
us  in  one  of  his  speeches,  that  tne  only  limit  to  the  produce  of 
an  Income-tax,  were  the  reduction  of  all  the  families  in  the  land 
to  the  necessaries  of  life — a  proposition  this,  however,  which,  to 
be  guarded  against  all  exceptions,  would  reauire  to  have  some 
momfications  laid  upon  it,  for  the  statement  or  which  we  have  no 
room  at  present. 

But  the  abridgement,  and  still  more  the  destruction,  of  trade, 
which  we  have  represented  to  be  the  tendency  and  efiect  of  di- 
rect taxation,  carries  in  it  a  frightful  aspect  to  many  an  imagin- 
ation— as  if  on  the  decay  and  extinction  of  trade,  the  whole  pow- 
er and  superiority  of  Britain  were  to  decay  and  vanish  along  with 
it.  There  is  an  inveterate  delusion  here,  and  yet  which  a  very 
simple  consideration  should  put  to  flight.  No  manufacture,  or 
no  trade,  yields  more  for  the  good  of  a  nation,  than  just  the  com- 
modity which  it  produces,  or  in  which  it  deals.  The  wine-trade 
yields  nothing  but  wine.  The  whole  amount  of  what  the  stocking- 
manufacture  renders  to  society  is  stockings.  Our  various  export 
commodities,  the  preparation  of  which  gives  employment  to  so 
many  of  our  people,  contribute  nothing  more  to  the  public  inter- 
est than  just  the  import  articles  which  come  back  in  return  for 
them,  as  oranges,  or  figs,  or  India  shawls,  or  tea,  or  coffee,  or 
rum,  or  sugar.  We  are  aware  that  the  work  of  procuring  all  these 
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things,  whether  to  array  with  them  our  persons  or  to  lay  them 
upon  our  tables,  gives  rise  to  a  commerce  which  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  so  many  interests,  as  the  manufacturing  interest,  and 
the  shipping  interest,  and  the  East  or  West  India  mterest.  But 
let  not  tne  magnificence  of  these  titles  impose  upon  us,  or  lead 
us  to  imagine  that  any  one  branch  of  commerce  yields  more  for 
the  wellbeing  of  the  community  than  merely  its  own  article.  But 
does  it  not,  over  and  above,  afford  their  maintenance  to  the  peo- 
ple engaged  in  it  ?  No,  it  gives  them  their  employment  but  not 
their  maintenance.  This  maintenance  lies  enveloped,  not  in 
the  article  which  they  produce,  but  in  the  price  which  is  paid  for 
it.  It  comes,  as  it  were,  from  the  other  side  of  the  exchange — 
not  from  the  manufacturers  who  work  up  the  article,  or  the  trad- 
ers who  bring  it  to  market,  but  from  the  customers  who  pay  the 
price  for  it.  The  perpetual  tendency  is  to  accredit  every  parti- 
cular trade  both  with  its  own  proceeds  and  with  the  returns 
which  they  bring ;  and  the  most  egregious  example  that  can  be 
found  of  this  delusion  is  in  that  most  mercantile  ot  all  politicians, 
William  Pitt,  who  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  prophesied  the  ruin  of  France's  power  from  the  ruin  of  her 
conimerce,  in  the  loss  of  which  he  could  perceive  nothing  else 
than  the  loss  of  all  her  means  for  the  payment  and  maintenance 
of  armies.  It  was  the  destruction  of  ner  commerce  which  gave 
her  her  armies.  She  lost  by  it  the  luxuries  which  commerce 
yields ;  but  the  maintenance  of  the  workmen  whom  commerce 
employs  still  remained  with  her.  The  effect  was  to  transform 
millions  of  artizans  and  operatives,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  indi- 
vidual consumers,  into  as  many  soldiers,  afterwards  in  the  pay 
of  the  state.  From  the  earthquake  which  engulfed  her  com- 
merce, there  suddenly  sprung  forth  a  host  of  armed  men  whom 
no  man  could  number,  who  in  a  few  months  cleared  her  territory 
of  all  its  invaders,  and  in  a  few  years  achieved  the  subjugation 
of  all  continental  Europe  to  the  bargain.  The  levies  ana  con- 
scriptions of  France  at  that  period  should  have  taught  our  states- 
men long  ago  what  that  is  which  constitutes  the  real  strength 
and  resources  of  a  kingdom.  The  lesson  we  think  is  now  begin- 
ning to  dawn  on  the  minds  of  certain  of  our  statesmen,  more  espe- 
cially of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  already  in  a  small  way  has  made 
prosperous  trial  of  vigorous  direct  taxation,  and  would  recom- 
mend, for  a  time  at  least,  the  further  extension  of  it,  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  our  Irish  and  Highland  famines.  It  is  our  deep-felt 
conviction  that  did  Britain  but  know  the  might  and  the  magni- 
tude of  those  resources  wherewith  Providence  has  blest  her,  she 
would  not  so  auail  and  falter  and  be  in  sore  perplexity  before 
her  present  visitation.  Had  she  but  the  full  consciousness  of  her 
band  of  strength;  she  would  put  it  forth;  and  make  the  grand 
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comprehensive  effort  so  feelingly  and  forciblycalled  for  by  the  hon- 
est jurymen  of  Dublin — ana,  not  by  one  measure  only,  but  by  ^ 
series  of  measures,  accomplish  both  the  new-modelling  of  our 
Highlands,  and  the  reconstruction  of  L-eland,  and  this  at  one 
tithe  of  the  expense  which  she  has  lavished  on  many  of  her 
wars.* 

Let  us  imagine  that,  among  the  many  things  to  be  yet  done 
for  Ireland,  there  behoved,  perhaps  for  years  to  come,  to  be  a 
large  importation  of  food  from  abroad,  and  this  to  provide  against 
the  unavoidable  deficiencies  which  must  arise  from  the  neglected 
agriculture  of  the  present  year,  and  which  may  continue  for 
several  years  to  come  ere  the  difference  can  be  made  good  be- 
tween a  grain-fed  and  a  potato-fed  population.  It  seems  quite 
clear  that  without  such  extraordinary  supplies,  we  shall  nave 
again  and  again  to  incur  the  misery  and  disgrace  of  those  hideous 
starvations  which  have  scandalized  the  wond — and  all  the  more 
that  they  took  place  in  one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  in  the  other  portions  of  it  the  people  from  high  to  low  were 
in  circumstances  for  giving  full  swing,  or  at  least  to  an  extent  as 
great  as  usual,  to  all  sorts  of  luxurious  and  even  riotous  indul- 
gence. And  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  whole  expense  of 
these  supplies  cannot  be  left,  whether  through  the  medium  of 
^ants  to  the  helpless  or  of  wages  to  the  able-bodied  beyond  the 
value  of  their  labour,  cannot  be  left  on  the  landlords,  without  en- 
tiling such  an  amount  of  ruin  upon  the  order,  and  filling  them 
with  such  a  sense  of  despair,  as  to  alienate  from  all  co-operation, 
that  body  of  men,  through  whom  alone  we  can  obtain  such  lo- 
cal agencies,  as  are  indispensable  for  giving  effect  to  the  measures 
which  have  yet  to  be  decided  on,  ere  Ireland  shall  be  conducted 
with  safetj^  and  general  advantage  through  the  difficulties  of  her 
pregent  crisis.  Let  us  therefore  hope  that  Government  will  feel 
ihe  duty  of  lending  their  helping  hand  in  this  great  national  emer- 
gency; and  that,  to  be  enabled  for  doing  so,  they  will  have  recourse 
to  a  vigorous  direct  taxation,  both  to  meet  a  far  larger  prospective 
expense  than  they  have  yet  contemplated,  and  to  provide  for  the 
denciency  of  the  past  expenses  which  have  already  oeen  incurred. 

*  A  direct  taxation  for  the  special  object  of  putting  Ireland  and  our  Highlands 
Tight  might  be  spread  over  several  years  of  a  transition  process —jnst  as  among 
our  city  taxes,  there  often  comes,  and  for  a  length  of  time  too,  a  special  charge  for 
Improvements — and  which  continues  to  be  levied  till  they  are  all  paid  for.  tt 
were  a  noble  exhibition  of  patriotism  and  public  virtue  would  Parliament  venture 
on  such  an  imposition  aud  the  people  willingly  respond  to  it  Our  own  preference 
would  be  for  the  graduation  of  such  a  tax  and  in  this  way — to  lay  no  tax  on  any 
income  below  £50,  and  then  to  tax  all  above  this,  not  by  laying  the  centage  on  the 
vrhole  income,  but  only  on  the  excess  above  £50.  Thus  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  would 
amount  to  lOs.  on  all  who  had  £60  a-year,  to  208.  on  all  who  bad  £70  a-year,  &e. 
The  produce  of  auch  a  tax,  if  wisely  administered,  might  transform  both  Irelanul 
and  the  Highlands  into  prosperous  countries  in  the  poune  of  ft  very  f^w  years. 
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On  the  principle  that  we  have  just  announced,  the  people  of  our 
land  are  fully  able  for  such  an  effort  and  such  a  sacrifice,  pro- 
vided only  that  those  of  them  who  have  more  than  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  live  upon,  are  able  to  forego  a  part  of  their  luxuries. 
And  this  we  contend  is  the  single,  the  only  inconvenience,  that 
w^ould  be  suffered,  had  we  only  the  boldness  to  face  the  present 
exigency  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  the  determination  by  means 
and  measures  of  commensurate  magnitude  rightly  and  fiilly  to 
dispose  of  it.  The  tax-payers  would  drink  less  wine  than  before,  in 
which  proportion  there  behoved  to  be  an  abridgement  of  the  wine- 
trade  ;  but  perhaps  it  will  satisfy  the  worshippers  of  commerce  as 
our  all  in  all,  to  be  told  that  in  that  very  propoi*tion  the  corn- 
trade  might  be  extended  ;  and  our  alarmists  for  the  shipping  in- 
terest to  be  told,  that  the  same,  nay  a  far  greater  amount  of  snji)- 
ping,  is  required  for  the  importation  of  grain  than  of  the  costlier 
articles  which  come  to  us  from  abroad.  It  is  demonstrable  that 
in  the  consequent  state  of  things  which  would  ensue  from  a  heavy 
direct  taxation  on  all  above  the  working-classes,  we  should  behold 
as  great  a  population  as  fully  employed  and  as  well  maintained  as 
before ;  and  tiiat  the  whole  effect  of  this  altered  direction  in  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  country's  wealth,  were  the  loss  of  certain  personal 
indulgences  to  the  higher  classes,  but  with  the  gain  it  might  be  in 
return  for  it,  of  nobler  objects — as  the  defence  of  a  country  against 
foreign  invasion,  or  the  establishment  of  a  better  economy  within 
its  borders.  We  have  long  advocated  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
and  can  sympathize  with  the  pleasure  and  the  pride  which  were  felt 
by  Edmund  Burke,  in  the  glorious  aristocracy  of  England.  But 
nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  would  more  conduce  to  the  stability 
of  their  order — nothing  remove  farther  the  evil  day,  when  their 
candlestick  shall  be  taken  out  of  its  place — than  their  willing  sur- 
render though  but  in  part  of  such  enjoyments  as  might  well  be 
suspended,  to  the  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  public  weal. 
This  willingness  can  only  have  its  full  expression  and  effect  by 
the  collective  voice  and  through  the  organ  of  Parliament.  They 
may  provide  for  the  stupendous  design  of  setting  up  a  right  eco- 
nomy in  Ireland  by  loans ;  and  we  should  rather  they  did,  than 
that  Ireland  should  be  lef);  as  hitherto  to  flounder  on  as  she  best 
may.  But  our  own  decided  preference  is  for  a  vigorous  and  di- 
rect taxation. 

But  ere  we  carry  our  proposals  any  further,  let  us  here  advert 
to  the  probable  effect  which  the  establishment  of  the  Free-Trade 
system  is  likely  to  have  for  a  season  on  our  economists  and  states- 
men. The  imagination  is,  that  it  will  enlarge  indefinitely  the 
powers  of  commerce ;  and  so  the  tendency  in  men's  minds  will 
i3e  to  magnif)r,  we  had  almost  said  to  deify,  commerce  all  the 
mere — ^as  if  it  were  the  primary  source  and' sovereign  dispenser 
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of  all  the  blessings  which  serve  to  strengthen  or  enrich  a  nation. 
The  very  famine  wherewith  we  have  been  visited  might  serve  to 
correct  and  sober  down  these  anticipations  ;  and  to  convince  us 
that  commerce  is  not  the  foantain-head,  but  that  agriculture  is 
the  fountain-heady  and  commerce  but  the  derivative  stream  or 
the  derived  and  dependent  reservoir.  Even  Dr.  Smith,  notwith- 
standing his  own  masterly  exposure  of  the  mercantile  system, 
was  so  far  carried  by  his  favourite  principle,  the  more  endeared 
to  him  that  he  himself  was  its  parent  and  its  discoverer,  as  unduly 
to  exalt  at  times  the  prerogatives  and  powers  of  merchandise. 
And  yet  there  is  one  memorable  sentence  of  his  which  should  help 
to  keep  us  right — that  the  great  end  of  all  production  is  con- 
sumption. Did  we  but  retain  our  steady  hold  of  this  maxim, 
and  make  at  all  times  the  right  application  of  it,  it  would  raise  us 
to  a  higher  and  more  commanding  position  for  a  correct  survey 
of  the  whole  question.     Commerce  would  be  assigned  its  true 

1)lace,  if  we  made  our  estimate  of  its  importance  to  turn  on  the 
lenefit  which  accrued  from  the  use  of  its  resulting  commodities 
— if  we  fixed  our  eye  on  the  cui  bonoj  the  terminus  ad  gueji^i^  of  its 
various  processes.  It  would  reduce  Political  Economy  to  its  just 
dimensions,  so  that  it  should  no  longer  monopolize  the  whole 
field  of  vision,  to  the  subordination  or  the  exclusion  of  higher 
interests  than  its  own.  We  are  hopeful  that  had  this  consiofera- 
tion  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Mr.  Trevelyan,  it  would  have 
saved  him  jfrom  the  single  error  into  which  we  think  he  has  fallen 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  correspondence,  characterized  all  along 
on  his  part  by  signal  ability  and  the  most  enlightened  econo- 
mical views — for  then  we  apprehend  that  he  would  not,  in  mere 
deference  to  the  Free-Trade  principle  have  advocated  as  he  has 
done  the  continuance  of  distilleries.*  On  the  question — How  is 
it  best  that  our  grain  should  be  consumed  I  Better,  we  shall 
ever  contend,  in  a  crisis  like  the  present ;  better  in  bread  to  the 
people,  than  in  liquors  for  the  good  cheer  of  England,  or  the 
nauseous  dissipations  of  Scotland,  or  even  in  the  animal  food  on 
which  Burke  grounds  his  argument  in  behalf  of  distillation. 
Nay,  so  far  do  we  carry  our  views  on  this  matter,  we  should  hold 
it  greatly  better  that  the  families  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland 
were  put  on  bread  and  w^ater,  instead  of  bread  and  milk  or  bread 
with  butter  on  it,  rather  than  that  families  in  the  provinces 
should  be  left  without  bread  altogether.  We  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  want  of  time  and  preparation  and  precise  knowledge 
throughout  the  year  that  is  past ;  but  it  will  be  an  indelible  dis- 

Srace,  if  in  another  vear  the  Irish  shall  be  a^ain  left  to  die  in 
lousands,  that  the  Scotch  might  luxuriate  m  spirits,  and  the 
English  in  their  potations  of  beer  as  usual. 

W^mm^^^a^^  ■      ■  I  I   I  I  I  ■  Mir-       -^m — • ■ • *■ •    ^^^mm^i^m 

*  Iriali  Correspondence,  (CommlBsartat  Series)  pp.  106,  107. 
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But  we  must  now  hasten  to  a  close — ^yet  not  surely,  it  miglit 
well  be  thought,  without  at  least  breaking  ground  on  the  ques- 
tion— What  IS  to  be  done  for  Ireland  and  the  Highlanos  of 
Scotland  ? 

And  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  at  present  we  have 
no  inclination  to  do  more  than  break  ground  upon  these  ques- 
tions. It  might  be  a  very  lengthened  process,  and  one  of  very 
many  steps  or  stages,  by  which  to  come  at  last  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  permanent  economy  for  either  of  these  countries; 
and  therefore  it  might  be  presumptuous  and  premature  to  ven- 
ture on  an  out>-and-out  description  of  the  whole  of  it.  But 
though  unwilling,  and  perhaps  unable,  to  furnish  a  guide-book 
for  all  the  thousand  miles  of  this  way — ^yet  if  perlectly  sure, 
though  even  of  but  the  first  mile,  it  were  doubtless  of  importance 
to  be  told  of  it,  more  especially  if  at  the  end  of  this  first  mile,  we 
shall  be  in  all  the  better  circumstances  by  the  way  opening  before 
us  as  we  proceed  oh  it,  for  ascertaining  the  ulterior  direction  of 
the  journey.  It  is  good,  nay  indispensable,  ere  we  go  forth  on 
an  expedition  for  some  distant  landing  place,  that  we  should 
know  what  is  the  right  point  of  departure,  and  how  to  make  a 
right  outset.  The  way  to  be  wrong  throughout  is  to  make  a 
wrong  commencement. 

First,  then,  we  should  hold  it  as  a  good  outset  principle  that  th^ 
question  before  us  is  clearly  an  imperial  one,  to  be  prosecuted 
and  to  a  great  extent  earned  into  effect  by  imperial  means— 
though  to  a  certain  extent  by  local  means  also,  and  this  in  as 
great  a  proportion  as  might  secure  the  vigilance  and  helpful  co- 
operation of  the  landowners,  by  the  interest  which  tney  are 
made  personally  to  feel  in  their  wise  and  economical  administra- 
tion. We  cannot  image  a  worse  preparative  for  any  system  of 
futm'e  ameliorations,  than  to  begin  either  with  such  acts  or  such 
refusals  as  are  fitted  to  strike  despair  into  the  hearts  whether  of 
our  Highland  or  our  Irish  pro))rietary.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
ungenerous,  and  all  the  flagrantly  impolitic  abuse  mst  has 
been  heaped  upon  them,  particularly  in  Ireland,  these  are  the 
parties  on  whom  we  must  principally  draw  for  good  local  agencies^ 
without  which  Government  will  be  utterly  helpless  for  the  right 
execution  of  its  measures.  But  how  can  we  expect  that  tney 
will  enter  with  anv  heart  or  hopefulness  upon  the  task,  if  bur- 
dens are  to  be  laid  and  measures  to  be  adopted,  tantamount  iin 
their  belief  to  the  confiscation  of  all  which  belongs  to  themt 
To  decree  such  a  revolution  in  property  as  this  were  to  legalize 
^  wholesale  anarchy,  and  bring  all  into  confusion.  The  clear 
wisdom  of  Government  is  to  gain  the  confidence  and  good-will 
of  those  who  de  facto  are  lords  of  the  soil:  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  convincing  them  that  although  it  will  not  give  way  to 
indefinite  rapacity  and  clamour,  its  honest  purpose  is  so  to  devise 
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and  to  reflate  as  that  their  country  shall  be  worth  the  living 
in,  and  their  estates  be  still  worth  the  having. 

We  exceedingly  lament  that  this  principle  has  been  disre- 
garded,  or  rather  wholly  traversed,  in  the  late  decisions  of  P^» 
nament  on  the  subject  of  an  Irish  poor-law.*  We  should  hav0 
thought  that  there  was  enough  to  oe  done  in  devising  for  th^ 
present  and  pressing  exigencies  of  this  awful  crisis — how  best  to 
provide  relief  for  the  destitute,  and  to  enforce  the  current  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  and  so  to  extend  it  as  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  the  potato.  Amid  such  urgent  and  besetting  cares^ 
it  seems  to  us  that  it  was  shooting  too  far  a-head,  too  fat  into 
the  prospective,  to  embai*k  in  a  hasty  and  hap-hazard  legislation^ 
and  this  too  in  measures  of  a  permanent  character — ^mixing  up 
«  ...  ^ —  11 

*  The  following  »  the  testimony  of  a  most  nnexceptionible  and  tet^Ilfgent  wH- 
nesB,  to  the  effect  of  our  new  Scottish  poor-law  in  the  HighhuidBL    ^  In  ttigard  ti 
the  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  rate-payers  towards  the  poor,  the  thing  is  to  no- 
torious, in  Ross-.*  hire,  that  you  are  welcome  to  give  me  as  authority  for  it  to  any 
who  ask.     I  know  districts  where  the  poor  cottars  formerly  supported  their  panper 
neighbours  most  cheerfully,  and  had  the  kindest  possible  feeling  towitrds  tiieni^ 
where  a  day  rarely  passed  without  a  call  from  some  pauper  for  food  oir  lodgiagp 
and  in  many  situations  where  the  burden  fi'om  these  calls  was  verv  great  indee£ 
yet  borne  without  a  single  thought  of  complaint    In  the  same  dSstlietk  pdw,wti€Q 
the  legal  assessment  is  in  force,  where  it  may  not  amoimt  to  9d.  in  £1  of  rent,  diese 
same  individuals,  who  under  the  old  system  were  contributing  perfaafie  26.  6d.  lor 
£\  voluntarily,  have  come  to  hate  the  very  sight  of  a  pauper,  and  c«r«e  them  open- 
ly and  loudly.    The  very  paupers  themselves  feel  the  change  so  much,  that  I  nav^ 
known  some  who  have  insisted  on  being  put  off  the  roll,  for  no  other  reason  thfeU 
the  hatred  shown  to  them  by  their  former  kind  neighbours.'*    Had  it  not  been  for 
this  recent  piece  of  English  legislation,  private  charitv  in  the  Highlands  wonli 
have  flowed  more  sweetly  and  productively  than  it  has  done  in  the  present  distrett. 
We  may  here  state  what  our  own  preference  would  have  been  had  there  eitfavir 
been  no  poor-rate  in  Ireland  ;  or  had  the  poor-rate  been  held  inapplicable  to  aU 
cases  of  destitution  which  offered,  after  that  the  work-houses  were  filled.    Thes^ 
we  should  have  divided  into  two  classes,  the  able,  and  the  not  able  to  work,    tlie 
former  we  would  have  devolved  on  a  legal  fund  made  np  of  two-thirda  iixim  th^ 
Treasury,  and  one-thh'd  from  the  parties  who  whether  in  town  or  country  are  madi 
liable  for  the  poor.     The  fund  thus  raised  would  of  course  be  expended  on  the  ex- 
cess of  the  wages  above  the  value  of  the  work,  that  valne  be<ing  patd  fbr  by  tho6e 
for  whose  benefit  it  was  done.    The  latter  class,  or  tlie  unable  to  work,  we  sbouid 
have  devolved  on  the  spontaneous  charities  of  the  benevolent,  stimulated  by  An  ad- 
ditional allowance  from  the  Government  of  pound  for  pound.     Such  is  k  ver)*  ge- 
neral outline  of  our  scheme  ;  and  we  should  be  quite  willmg,  that  in  whkt  rf^ttll 
the  first  class,  the  parties  who  should  support  them  and  the  proportiokis  thsi  snoiM 
fall  on  each  were  regulated  according  to  any  other  process  of  adjustment  which 
might  be  deemed  more  advisable.     But  we  hold  it  of  capital  importance  that  th$ 
legal  and  tlie  voluntary  should  not  be  compounded  into  one  turn,  and  ekpend^ 
joinUy  on  the  same  objects.     Upon  this  footing  the  volnnttury  dwindles  ihto  ilio^ 
nificance — whereas  if  provided  with  distinct  objects  of  its  own,  and  these  devolved 
upon  it  wholly,  it  would  rise  with  the  actual  necessities  which  it  bad  been  called 
upon  to  relieve,  and  prove  itself  equal  to  the  task.    We  have  no  doubt  thtft  bidder 
such  an  arrangement  the  streams  of  benevolence  flowing  in  upon  th6  Volftnttty 
ReKef  Committees  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  would  have  adeqnMely  Inet  M 
destitution  in  this  branch  of  it    One  hicalcnUble  benefit  ctf  sooh  a  dIViikM  li  tfft 
work  is  that  it  secures  most  important  additions  to  the  agencv,  and  agency  sk  ttH 
best  sort  too  for  the  weak  and  the  helpless— we  mean  that  of  ladies. 
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these  with  measures  of  immediate  necessity.    If  the  object  was 
to  compel  an  instant  assessment  on  the  land  more  commensurate 
to  the  existing  destitution,  could  not  this  have  been  done  by  a 
special  and  temporary  provision,  without  making  a  general  and 
enduring  change  on  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor-law  ?     Or  is  such 
a  season  of  perplexity  and  pressure,  when  extraordinary  visita- 
tions should  DC  met  by  means  alike  extraordinary— is  this  tlie 
time  for  building  up  another  system  for  the  ordinary  I'elief  of  tho 
poor  ?     Better,  we  do  think,  that  emer^ncies  like  the  present 
were  met  by  the  operation  of  some  such  expedients  as  did  not 
leave  one  trace  of  themselves  upon  the  statute-book.     We  are 
sensible  of  an  honest  anxiety  on  the  part  of  rulers  that  the  desti- 
tution should  be  provided  for,  but  provided  for  with  the  lowest 
minimum  of  allowances  from  the  Treasury.     Of  this  we  have 
had  abundant  experience  in  Scotland.     Yet  we  cannot  sympa- 
thize with  the  form  of  the  complaint,  that  so  little  is  doing  for 
us,  while  so  much  is  doing  for  Ireland.    There  is  not  too  much  ; 
and  it  would  comport  better  with  the  dignity  of  our  great  nation, 
and  the  amplitude  of  its  resources,  that  it  did  a  great  deal  more. 
Bather  than  that  Ireland  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  France, 
we  would  readily  embark  in  a  war  of  life  or  death,  though  at  the 
expense  as  in  other  wars  of  five  hundred  millions — ^yes,  and  whe- 
ther by  dint  of  loans  or  rigorous  direct  taxation,  we  could  summon 
into  our  national  coffers  every  farthing  of  the  money.     After  this, 
to  speak  of  its  not  being  a  national  object,  that  for  a  tithe  of  the 
sum  which  has  now  been  specified,  we  should  put  Ireland  into 
a  right  economic  condition,  or  though  at  the  expense  of  fifty 
millions  spread  over  a  few  years,  we  should  enter  on  that  rege- 
nerative process  by  which  to  transmute  our  sister  country  into  a 
prosperous  and  smiling  land. 

It  is  really  not  the  way  to  govern  a  country,  or  to  effect  for  it 
an  extrication  from  its  difficulties,  that  it  shall  be  left  to  drift 
along,  the  sport  and  the  plaything  of  merest  accidents — for  what 
else  but  accidents  are  those  extemporaneous  measures  which  are 
suggested  on  the  spur  of  an  occasion  ;  and  then  further  concocted 
or  modified  at  ranaom  amid  the  impulses  and  stormy  debates  of 
a  popular  assembly.  Better  surely  than  these  were  the  calm 
ana  leisurely  and  deliberate  inquiries  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mission, vested  at  the  same  time  with  administrative  functions, 
and  furnished  botli  with  adequate  means  and  adequate  powers 
for  the  ftilfilment  of  the  objects  which  are  intrusted  to  it.*     Such 


*  Of  ocMine  when  we  speak  of  a  Commifision  vested  witli  tlie  discretionary  ex- 
penditure of  money,  we  suppose  tlio  objects  uf  this  expenditure  to  be  previously 
defined  by  Parliament,  and  a  certain  mnximum  sum  intrusted  for  the  wise  and 
eoonomical  fulfilment  of  them.  It  may  in  the  first  instance  be  a  Commission  of 
Inquixy. 
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a  delegated  body  should  have  a  large  discretion  and  dictatorship 
given  to  it,  of  defined  boundaries  no  doubt,  but  still  very  ample 
notwithstanding — because  with  this  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
their  proceedings,  the  weight  and  wisdom  of  those  who  had  been 
selected  to  form  it.  They  in  fact  should  be  the  most  choice  men 
both  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  not  fixed  upon  because  of  any  emi- 
nence they  had  won  in  the  political  arena,  whether  in  or  out  of  Par- 
liament, for  economics  do  not  form  the  vocation  of  such — neither 
should  we  very  confidently  look  for  a  sound  economics  at  their 
hand.  What  we  should  most  desiderate  were  men  in  our  sister 
country,  of  such  a  type  as  Lord  George  Hill  and  Mr.  Hamilton 
of  St.  £man,  and  without  expressly  naming  any  similar  to  these 
of  our  own  country,  we  should  greatly  rejoice  in  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Friends,  those  men  of  primitive  worth  and  withal  of  carefiil 
and  conscientious  business  habits,  whose  mission  to  Ireland  is 
one  of  the  noblest  achievements  in  the  annals  of  philantliropy. 
These  are  the  very  men  who  in  all  the  outlays  and  improve- 
ments could  institute  a  right  composition  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  land-owners.  The  expense  on  the  whole  to  the 
State  might  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  greater  or  vastly  less  than 
what  we  have  ventured  to  name ;  but  whether  great  or  little, 
there  is  one  guiding  principle  which  they  should  never  lose  hold 
of — ^and  that  is,  to  repress  the  inordinate  expectations  both  of 
Irish  gentry  and  of  the  Irish  common  people,  and  this  on  the 
ground  that  no  people  can  be  efiectually  helped  who  will  do  little 
or  nothing  to  help  themselves.  The  terminus  ad  quem^  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  movement  should  be  to  establish  an  all-sufiiciency 
for  the  people  in  their  own  industry  and  their  own  good  manage- 
ment. It  should  be  a  firm  while  a  merciful  regime  that  is  to 
be  exercised  over  them,  under  which  none  of  the  helpless  shall  be 
allowed  to  perish,  and  none  of  the  able-bodied  be  exempted  from 
the  rule,  that  "  if  any  will  not  work  neither  should  he  eat."  All 
rioting  against  the  piece-work  on  which  they  might  comfort- 
ably live,  if  judged  to  be  better  for  them  than  the  day's  wages 
on  which  they  might  idle  and  starve — must  be  vigorously  put 
down.  No  Political  Economy,  however  sound,  can  be  of  any 
avail,  when  there  is  either  a  weak  Government  or  a  worthless 
people.  Btit  we  hope  better  things.  We  have  no  taste  or  sym- 
pathy for  those  tirades  against  the  Irish  which  in  the  day  of  their 
sore  visitation  have  so  disgraced  the  hostile  newspapers  of  Eng- 
land. Among  them  are  many  of  the  finest  and  noblest  specimens 
of  humanity ;  and  thousands  are  the  hearts  and  consciences  there 
which  will  most  readily  accord  with  a  Government  resolved  upon 
their  good,  though  equally  resolved  not  to  fiUter  on  its  path,  nor 
be  driven  from  the  right  and  the  reasonable  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  beneficent  and  well-laid  plans.    Never  was  there  an 
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opportimity  of  greater  likelihood  for  those  measures  which  mi^ht 
usher  in  the  future  wellbeing  of  Ireland.  All  party  and  politi- 
cal violence  is  abated.  All  factitious  grievances  are  forgotten 
in  the  overwhelming  grievance  that  has  been  laid  direct  by  the 
hand  of  God  on  this  sorely  stricken  people.  Now  is  the  time  for 
Britain  to  step  forward ;  and,  without  the  suiTender  either  of  au- 
thority or  wisdom,  to  acquit  herself  generously,  openly,  freely^ 
towards  Ireland — and  by  her  acts  of  princely  but  well-directed  mu- 
nificence to  repair  the  accumulated  wrongs  of  many  generations* 
The  chastisements  of  this  dreary  period  have  not  been  joyous 
but  grievous ;  but  thus  might  they  be  made  to  yield  the  peace- 
able fruits  of  righteousness  to  those  who  have  been  exercised 
thereby. 

But  ere  that  we  bid  adieu  to  the  subject  for  the  pi*esent,  let  us 
be  somewhat  more  specific.  They  who  have  read  the  conclud- 
ing article  of  our  last  Number  will  have  acquired  from  it  some 
idea  of  the  manifold  rectifications  and  adjustments  that  must  be 
made,  ere  the  confusion  can  be  unravelled  which  obtains  in  the 
state  of  landed  property  throughout  Ireland,  and  in  the  tenures 
by  which  it  is  held.  We  are  aware  of  a  Commission  upon  this 
fenbject,  the  report  of  whose  labours,  however,  we  have  not  yet  seen. 
But  the  Commission  that  we  would  have,  should  have  a  grent 
deal  more  to  do  than  to  investigate.  It  should  be  furnished  with 
means  to  aid  the  disencumbrance  of  the  land.  For  example,  it 
might  assist  the  minor  proprietor  by  loan  or  otherwise  to  effect 
an  equitable  compromise  with  those  who  possess  a  tenant-right 
to  very  small  holduigs.  Or  it  may  help  him  to  emigrate  the  su^ 
perfluous  families  on  his  estate.*     In  the  course  of  its  statistical 

*  We  are  aware  of  an  apprehension  lest  a  Govettiment  Scheme  of  Emigra^olA 
subject  tbe  conntry  to  expense  for  those  who  would  otherwise  emigrate  of  them- 
selves. But  who  are  they  ! — families  that  possess  means  of  their  own,  and  whose 
abandonment  of  Ireland  is  of  no  advantage  to  it.  The  distinction  surely  Is 
in  such  instances  palpable  enough  between  those  who  have  the  meitns  and  thoiii 
who  have  it  not ;  and  they  are  the  latter  of  course  only  for  whose  emxgratioii 
Government  would  undertake,  in  conjunction  when  possible  with  those  landed  pi*o- 
prietors  whose  estates  would  be  relieved  by  it  either  of  its  squatters  or  its  very  small 
holders.  The  following  is  an  interesting  notice  from  Saunders*  News-Letter  of 
the  5th  April.  <<From  tiie  Derry  Castle  and  Bureess  estate,  Killaloe,  100  poor 
families,  averaging  500  persons,  gladly  8un*endered  their  small  holdings  to  the  pro- 
prietor, Francis  Spaight,  Esq.,  who  this  week  provided  SOO  of  them  a  free  passage, 
widi  sea  store  for  the  voyage,  on  board  the  Jane  Black  from  Quebec,  where  tlray 
are  to  be  landed  free  of  all  charge,  with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Canada  as  farm 
labourers.  The  remainder  of  uiis  cottier  tenantry,  who  gi'ew  up  as  mere  squat- 
ters on  the  estate,  will  follow  in  other  vessels  this  month,  and  right  glnd  of  the  op- 
portunity and  c6nditions  for  which  the  poor  people  expresa  their  gratitnde." 

Such  emigrations  must  facilitate  the  desirable  ameliorations  which  have  yet  to 
be  made  on  the  system  of  leases,  and  we  suspect  also  on  the  tenures  of  land.  But 
how  sadly  a  bad  measure  conflicts  with  a  good  one.  The  ordination  of  out-door 
relief  in  Ireland  acts  with  antagonistic  force  on  the  wholesome  desure  of  the  people 
for  emigraUon. 
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inquiries^  which  cannot  be  prosecuted  too  minutely  or  too  tfcor- 
roi^hly,  other  ameliorations  will  open  on  its  view  which  with 
both  the  power  and  the  will  to  do  good,  it  might  not  only  sug- 
gest but  carry  into  accomplishment.     In  short,  a  complete  sur- 
vey, and  as  complete  a  study  founded  upon  that  survey,  should 
be  made  of  Ireland.    Had  we  known  as  much  a  year  ago,  as  wd 
^ould  now  set  ourselves  to  learn  and  might  acquire  in  two  or 
three  months,  it  might  have  kept  us  from  many  errors,  and  per- 
haps anticipated  all  the  starvations.   In  the  face  of  such  an  argu- 
ment as  this,  it  were  worse  than  strange,  it  were  shameful,  to 
decline  the  enterprise,  on  the  score  either  of  its  expense  or  it6 
difficulty.  The  lives  of  millions  may  depend  upon  it.    Ignorance 
might  be  pled  in  extenuation  ;  we  are  willing  to  entertain  it  as 
an  excuse  for  the  deaths  of  last  year.     Let  these  be  repeated  an- 
other year,  and  if  from  the  same  cause,  our  disgrace  will  be  in- 
deliUe.  Jt  was  creditable  to  the  science  of  Government  when  they 
overruled  the  paltry  economy  which  would  have  laid  an  arrest  on 
the  Trigonometrical  Survey.  The  call  is  vastly  more  imperative^— 
the  national  honour,  because  the  national  humanity  more  loudly 
demands  it — that  Government  should  forthwith  set  themselves  td 
know  the  subject  with  which  they  are  dealing ;    and  however 
costly  or  numerous  the  agencies  for  carrying  forward  the  woA 
piecemeal  from  county  to  county,  and  from  parish  to  parish,  they 
should  from  this  moment  institute  and  enter  with  all  vigour  oil 
the  Economical  Survey  of  Ireland.* 

*  See  an  able  and  interesting  paper  by  Samuel  Ferguson,  Esq.,  on  the  expedi* 
ency  of  taking  stock — a  lesson  as  imperative,  we  should  think,  at  the  end  of  the 
coming  harvest  as  of  the  last.  We  hold  him  to  be  perfectly  souud  on  the  stoppage 
of  the  distilleries,  though  we  demur  to  his  proposal  for  the  prohibition  of  all  export^ 
of  food.  We  prefer  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hancock  on  the  latter  of  these  two  ques- 
tions, yet  we  cannot  acquiesce  in  tlie  reasoning  by  which  he  supports  it — a  reason- 
ing that  if  sound  would  be  equally  valid  against  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries — a 
measure  that  mieht  also  be  conceived  to  bring  down  tlie  prices  from  70s.  to  508.  a 
quarter,  and  so  mrnish  Mr.  Hancock  with  tlie  very  same  data  and  guide  him  to 
the  very  same  conclusion  against  the  stoppage  of  the  distilleries  as  against  the  pro* 
bibition  of  food  exports.  But  to  make  it  available  for  the  relief  of  the  very  poor- 
est we  must  do  more  than  stop  the  distilleries — we  must  furnish  them  with  money 
io  purchase  the  now  disengaged  food.  Tlie  mere  fall  of  prices  might  be  a  relief  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  pay  50s.  but  not  70s.  per  quarter ;  but  it  were  no  relief  to 
Chosel  who  have  no  money  at  all.  Say  then  that  by  public  works  or  otherwise 
they  get  as  much  money  in  their  hands  as  to  purchase  all  the  food  whidi  the  dis- 
tilleries would  have  consumed.  Then  there  would  have  been  no  fall  of  prices.  The 
money  of  these  new  customers  would  have  had  the  same  elevating  effect  on  the 
corn-market  which  the  money  of  the  distillers  had  before.  But  if  they  received  the 
same  money  without  any  stoppage  of  tlie  distilleries,  then  the  prices  might  have 
risen  from  708.  to  908.,  and  the  eeneral  community  would  have  suffered.  Let  the 
distilleries  be  stopped,  then  the  destitution  might  be  more  cheaply  relieved  and 
without  the  burden  of  a  higher  price  on  the  classes  above  them.  But  let  the  distille- 
ries not  be  stopped,  then  the  destitution  cannot  be  relieved  without  a  rise  in  prices 
hnd  8o  a  burden  on  the  higher  classes.  The  Government  money  which  went  into 
the  pockets  of  farmers*  sons  who  ought  not  to  have  been  on  the  works,  and  which 
went  to  the  Savings'  banks — ^this  had  no  effect  in  raising  prices.     Had  that  money 
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Meanwhile  we  cannot  imagine  a  more  egregious  impolicy  than 
to  liave  conjured  up  a  new  Poor-law  for  tne  occasion ;  or,  in 
order  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  passing  and  rare  disaster, 
instead  of  a  temporary  make-shift,  to  have  devised  a  thing  of 
permanent  institution,  and  ordained  it  to  be  of  perpetual  force 
and  operation  in  all  time  coming.  It  was  right  to  set  up  in  every 
locality  of  Ireland  a  gateway  of  relief  for  the  people  from  the  de- 
stitution of  this  most  extraordinary  year.  But  it  was  not  right^ 
it  is  most  grievously  and  we  fear  irreparably  wrong,  to  tell  the 
people  that  this  is  the  very  gateway  by  which  they  are  to  seek 
and  to  find  relief  in  every  future  year  which  lies  before  them. 
It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  likelier  expedient  for  the  whole- 
sale initiation  of  a  people  into  the  worst  of  nabits,  or  for  plunging 
the  country  inatantevy  and  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  into  a 
universal  and  inveterate  pauperism.  Verily,  England  has  not 
yet  gotten  her  own  legislation  for  the  poor  into  such  a  state  of 
settlement  and  perfection  as  at  all  entitles  her  to  palm  it  upon 
us ;  or  to  distemper,  as  she  has  done,  the  social  systems  both 
of  Scotland  and  ireland,  by  the  contagion  of  her  own  invete- 
rate malady.  The  method  of  relief  for  the  present  should  have 
been  made  as  peculiar  as  the  emergency  itself  is  peculiar — 
mainly  we  hold  at  the  expense  of  Government,  as  say  in  the 
froportion  of  two  to  one;  but  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  land- 
owners, and  which  if  they  are  not  able  to  pay  at  the  time,  should 
ie  charged  in  the  form  o^  a  mortgage  upon  their  estates.  Mean- 
while all  changes  and  improvements  on  the  ordinary  poor-law 
should  have  been  kept  in  abeyance — so  that  every  injurious 
effect  would  disappear,  after  that  the  special  visitation  had  passed 
away,  and  the  temporary  as  well  as  special  apparatus  raised  to 
})rovide  for  it  had  been  taken  down  and  removed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  people. 

all  gone  where  it  was  intended,  to  feed  tlie  really  destitute  and  keep  them  from 
perishing  of  hunger,  the  prices  would  have  risen  more  than  they  did,  and  we  should 
have  rejoiced  in  a  rise  proceeding  from  such  a  cause.  Had  the  distilleries  been 
stopped,  and  money  to  purchase  the  grain  now  consumed  bv  them  been  transferred 
for  the  relief  of  hunger,  prices  would  have  been  unchanged;  and  the  simple  unem- 
barrassed question  is  this — Whether  it  be  better  that  grain  should  have  been  con- 
sumed in  distilleries,  or  consumed  in  the  houses  and  by  tlie  families  of  tlie  desti- 
tute t  By  the  way,  it  must  be  gratifying  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  who  at  an  early  part 
of  the  Correspondence  reasoned  so  ably  on  the  benefits  of  a  high  price,  to  observe 
the  practical  triumph  of  his  argument  in  the  magnificent  importations  since  of 
food  from  America — to  a  tenfold  greater  extent  tlian  ever  Government  could  have 
achieved.  It  remains,  however,  to  be  seen  whether  even  these  importations  will 
make  good  an  adequate  supply  for  us. 

It  might  perhaps  reconcile  Mr.  Ferguson  to  a  free  trade  in  com,  were  he  to  exa- 
mine the  Liverpool  Tables  issued  from  the  Com  Exchange  tliere.  In  one  week  last 
month  taken  at  random  there  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  381  quar- 
ters of  wheat ;  but  to  balance  this,  there  were  exported  from  Liverpool  to  Irulan  d 
in  the  same  week  4869  quarters, 
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Nevertheless  our  proposed  Commission  should,  among  their 
other  labours,  be  tasKed  with  the  duty  of  fully  preparing  them- 
selves on  the  question  of  a  Poor-law.  A  nd  most  assuredly  if  either 
Ireland  or  Scotland  is  to  be  bettered  by  their  inquiries  and  lucu- 
brations on  such  a  topic,  England  will  receive  a  benefit  from  them 
also — as  little  independent  as  either  of  these  countries  of  the  fur- 
ther lights  which  experience  or  principle  might  cast  upon  the 
subject.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  we  would  reserve  ourselves  for 
the  ample  opportunities  that  will  occur  for  the  discussion  of  it  in 
future  Numbers  of  this  work.  We  would  rather  append  any  view 
or  opinion  of  ours  to  the  Report  of  a  Commission  than  to  the  de- 
bates of  a  senate-house ;  and  were  men  only  content  to  wait  the 
slow  processes  of  diligent  investigation,  and  of  earnest  patient 
thought,  it  would  save  us  from  a  world  of  crude  legislation  in 
Parliament,  as  well  as  of  crude  and  hasty  speculation  out  of  doors. 

But  one  word  more  of  this  Commission — the  only  effectual 
sort  of  machinery,  we  do  think,  if  but  well  put  together  and 
w€41  worked,  for  effecting  an  extrication  from  our  present  dif- 
ficulties— by  leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  right  economic 
state  both  in  L*eland  and  our  own  Highlands.  We  in  the  first 
place  would  have  it  invested  with  an  ample  sufficiency  of  means, 
ivhether  present  or  prospective,  and  in  the  conscious  possession  of 
these — so  as  not  to  shrink,  as  do  all  our  Government  offices  at 
present,  from  every  proposal  which  involves  in  it  the  least  expen- 
diture of  money ;  but,  with  the  feeling  that  its  vocation  is  to  work 
out  reforms  on  a  large  scale,  not  to  be  startled  by  the  magnitude 
of  any  scheme,  or  with  sensitive  alarm  to  throw  it  overboard, 
and  without  investigation,  if  at  all  likely  to  yield  the  money's 
worth  for  the  money  bestowed  on  it.  But  in  the  second  place, 
we  would  have  it  armed  with  sufficient  resolution  and  sufncient 
strength  to  put  down  the  clamour  and  the  cupidity,  and  it  may 
be  the  occasional  violence,  excited  by  the  imagination  of  its  un- 
bounded resources,  and  of  the  facility  with  which  it  might  give 
way  to  every  application.  We  hope  that  it  would  soon  show  it- 
self to  have  no  such  faciUty ;  and  that  while  conscious  of  the 
greatness  of  its  means,  it  was  alike  conscious  of  the  great  things 
which  it  had  to  do  with  them.  In  the  third  place,  we  would  have 
it  ever  to  acquit  itself  as  the  resolute  protector  of  the  most  help- 
less, both  against  the  upper  classes  on  the  one  hand,  and  against 
those  of  the  lower  classes  who  are  not  so  helpless  as  they, — and 
this  that  not  a  human  creature  shall  perish  from  want,  an  object 
on  which  the  hearts  of  our  rulers  have  been  set  from  the  first, 
but  in  which  they  have  been  thwarted  by  difficulties  that  we 
trust  they  will  now  know  how  to  overcome.  And  lastly,  as  the 
reward  of  its  perseverance  in  a  right  and  reasonable  way,  we 
shoidd  calculate  that  the  public  respect  and  the  public  confidence 
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would  at  length  go  along  with  them,  till  they  arrived  at  their 
landing  place,  the  great  terminus  ad  quern  of  their  appointment — 
to  relieve  the  countries  on  which  they  operate  from  the  pressure 
that  now  lies  upon  them,  and  to  effect  such  adjustments  oetween 
the  various  orders  of  society,  and  more  especially  between  land- 
lords and  tenants,  as  that,  raised  from  the  state  of  beggary  and 
dependence,  they  might  in  all  time  coming  be  a  well-conditioned 
and  self-sustaining  people. 

There  is  one  question  on  which  grieved  and  outraged  humanity 
seeks  to  be  appeased,  and  demands  satisfaction.  Wny  is  it  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  should  be  such  numerous  deaths  by 
starvation,  while,  on  the  other,  there  is  such  abundance  of  means, 
and  along  with  it  the  most  earnest  and  longing  desire  that  this 
fearful  calamity  should  be  mitigated  to  the  uttermost?  Several 
reasons  might  be  adduced  for  this  most  perplexing  and  piteous 
phenomenon  ;  but  we  shall  only  state  two.  First,  the  dispensers 
of  benevolence  from  without,  including  Government  among  the 
number,  are  most  naturally  and  justifiably  afraid  lest  the  bene- 
volence from  within  should  be  at  all  slackened  or  superseded,  or 
that  in  virtue  of  their  interference  the  operation  of  nome  duties 
and  home  charities  should  at  all  be  suspended, — while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  mighty,  and  we  should  even  call  it  a 
natural  it  may  be  a  pardonable  disposition  among  the  peo- 
ple themselves,  to  overrate  the  magnitude  of  what  is  doing,  or  to 
be  done  for  them  from  abroad.  Between  this  fear  on  tne  one 
hand,  and  this  delusion  on  the  other,  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
sacrificed ;  and  yet  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  that  if  the 
fear  had  not  operated  so  as  to  make  Government  wary  in  their 
proceedings,  there  might  not  have  been  ten  deaths  by  hunger,  for 
every  one  that  is  now  recorded.  Let  us  just  imagine  that  they 
had  made  gratuitous  distribution  of  their  stores  at  Schull  and 
Skibereen ;  and  we  have  only  to  conceive  the  paralyzing  effect 
which  the  report  of  this  generosity  would  have  had,  not  on  th^ 
home  charity  alone,  but  on  the  home  and  inland  trade*  of  Ire- 
land,— after  it  had  gone  abroad  that  Government,  with  its  inex- 
haustible treasury  and  its  magnificent  depots,  would  overtake  all 
and  provide  for  all.  There  is  no  Government  on  earth  that  pos- 
sesses the  wealth  and  the  power,  and  above  all,  the  ubiquity^ 
which  might  enable  it  to  countervail  the  mischief  of  so  ruinous  f 
dependence,  if  it  once  pervaded,  and  among  all  ranks  too,  the  ea- 
tire  mass  of  a  country's  population.  But  there  is  a  singlf 
sentence  in  the   last  Report  of  the  Friends,  these  noble-heait- 


*  In  tl)e  Longford  .Journal  of  January  the  1 6th,  we  read  that  in  the  neighboov- 
hood  of  Cabtle-town  "  the  report  of  a  Government  depot  to  be  estaUtahed,  kfpt 
back  th<  commercial  yeople^  and  the  whole  district  is  now  without  food." 
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ed  men  of  undoubted  Christian  worth,  but  of  wisdom  s^png  with 
it,  which  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  this  question.  No  ope  will 
suspect  them  who  went  forth  months  ago  on  their  pilgrimage  of 
charity,  and  traversed  the  whole  extent  of  Ireland — none  will 
suspect  them  of  hard-heartedness,  or  of  callous  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  their  fellow-men  ;  and  yet  let  us  hear  their  explana- 
tion of  the  fact,  that  of  the  forty  thousand  pounds  which  they  had 
raised,  augmented  if  we  imderstand  them  aright,  by  twelve  tliou- 
sand  more,  the  sum  of  twenty-four  thousand  pounds  had  been  all 
that  was  expended — and  this  while  hundreds  were  dying.  "  We 
cannot  close  this  brief  Report  without  expressing  the  satisfaction 
that  we  have  in  contemplating  the  proceedings  of  the  Dublin 
Committee.  We  believe  that  if  they  nad  hastily  distributed  the 
money  which  had  been  committed  to  their  charge,  it  woidd  have 
been  incalculably  less  useful.  Some  of  those  who  have  contribu- 
ted money  for  a  time  have  felt  uneasy  because  their  liberality 
has  been  husbanded,  whilst  hundreds  of  their  fellow-preatures 
were  dropping  into  the  grave,  but  we  believe  that  the  larger  the 
ticquaintance  they  have  with  Ireland,  her  wants,  and  her  national 
character,  the  more  reason  they  will  have  to  rejoice  in  the  inter- 
vention of  a  committee,  who,  while  they  have  known  how  to  give, 
have  known  also  how,  by  withholding  for  a  time,  to  open  the  le- 
gitimate springs  of  assistance,  which  otherwise  might  have  re- 
mained sealed,  to  the  necessities  of  a  famishing  people."  Had  all 
the  springs  of  assistance  flowed  as  they  ought,  and  if  the  opening 
of  one  had  not  had  the  effect,  as  if  by  some  sort  of  moral  machi- 
nery, of  shutting  auother,  the  v/hole  even  of  this  stupendous  cala- 
mity might  have  been  fully  overtaken. 

The  second  reason,  which  we  shall  only  state,  without  coni- 
menting  on  it,  is  the  want  of  sufficient  local  agencies  in  Ireland 
— the  effect  of  which  is  that  though  adequate  funds  were  raised, 
they  might  prove  unavailable  for  the  adequate  supply  and  distri- 
bution of  food,  and  this  over  whole  breadths  of  country  where, 
each  family  living  on  their  own  half  acre  of  potatoes,  all  market- 
ing for  victuals  was  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  This  alone  ac- 
counts for  a  great  number  of  the  starvations.  It  is  well  brought 
out  in  an  extract  given  below  from  a  letter  of  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Trench  of  Clough-Jordan  after  a  visit  to  the  parish  of  SchulL* 

*  The  date  of  the  letter  is  March  22,  1C47.  The  following  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  it : — ^  Take  for  example  the  one  parish  of  Schull,  (and  there  are  many  like 
It.)  Here  there  are  scarcely  any  gentry,  and  none  rich.  W^hat  can  one  physician 
do  amongst  18,000  people  in  such  a  state  (and  oats  for  his  horse  dear)  \  What  can 
the  ordinary  number  of  local  clergy  do  in  such  an  extensive  district !  They  cannot 
visit  one- tenth  part  of  the  sick,  even  if  they  had  horses,  and  oats  to  feed  theni| 
which  some  of  them  have  not.  Can  Dr.  Traill  be  expected  to  carry  meal  to  the 
permle  in  the  mopntains  across  the  pummel  of  his  saddle,  as  he  has  doue  I  Can  Mr. 
Mx*abe,  the  curate^be  expected  to  push  in  the  door  and  look  for  a  vesae^  and  wa«h 
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'.  We  cbnfess  it  td  be  in  this  last  reason  especially  that  we  read 
the  i^rognosticWtioti  and  the  omen  of  future,  and  perhaps  he*?ier 
disasters,  thah  ever  yet  have  fallen  upon  poor  unnappy  Ireland  1 
It  is  easy  for  Parliament  to  ordain  Kelief  Committees  through- 
out all  its  localities ;  but  do  there  exist  everywhere  materials  for 
their  formation,  and  still  more  for  the  vigorous  and  effectual 
working  of  them  ?  Is  not  there  room  to  apprehend  a  failure  here ; 
and  that  from  this  cause  alone,  unless  we  become  callous-^itself 
the  most  grievous  moral  calamity  which  Can  befall  a  nation-— we 
might  still  continue  between  this  and  the  coming  harvest  to  be 
agonized  as  heretofore  by  these  hideous  starvations  ?  It  is  true 
that  no  single  Government  is  responsible  for  such  awantof  K>cal 
agencies,  proceeding  as  it  does  from  a  state  of  society  which  is  the 
result  of  the  misgovemment  of  many  centuries !  But  has  notliing 
been  done  even  m  our  present  session  of  Parliament  to  aggravate 
the  evil  ?  Whether  Irave  they  taken  the  right  method  to  invite  or 
to  repel  the  wilUng  co-operation  of  the  most  important  class,  and 
the  best  able  by  their  position  and  influence  to  lend  the  i^eitdiest 
and  tlie  greatest  service  in  this  trying  emergency-^he  landed 
proprietors  of  Ireland  ?  Was  it  the  likeliest  way  for  engaging 
them  heart  and  hand  in  the  work,  thus  to  assimilate  as  has  been 
done,  the  methods  of  temporary  relief  with  the  ordinary  and'^r* 
mauent  methods  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  all  timtlMKiinlng — 
and  this  contemporaneously  with  the  parsing  of  a*  mfejiurer  by 
which  to  accelerate  ten-fold  the  growth  and  increase  of  an  ift-ab- 
sorbing  pauperism?  It  is  not  only  compelling  them^^W Vote 
away  their  own  money,  but  to  dispose  of  it  so  thiit  it'^hhlt^b^ome 
the  germ  of  a  growing  and  gathering  mischief — a' deadly* tipas, 
which  iri  a  few  years  will  be  sure  to  spresld  its  poisbn  aiid^'sned 
its  malignant  influences  over  the  whole  land.  But  it  is  thus  'that 
England  is  ever  for  imposing  on  the  dependent  territlbries  ripound 
her,  her  own  wretched  poor-law — as  if  this  were  th^  grand  pana- 
cea fot  all  onr  moral  and  social  disorders,  instead  Of  being  what 
it  truly  is,  a  distempering  and  disturbing  influence  Where^JV'tth  to 
comphcate  arid  derange  whatever  it  comes  in=  contact  witlif.  It 
will  indeed  form  a  most  instructive  resillt^  if  in  Tfiride  without  a 


•  < 
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the  teaBel  previous  to  putting  a  drink  into  it  for  the  siok,  wK?  ^exe  unable  to  riaey 
aa  he  has  done  t  But  let  there  be  provided  a  sufficient  stan  of  fit  men  to  prescribe 
for  tlie  sick,  and  to  place  cooked  food  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  and  I  feel  oon- 
fldent  that  the  supply  of  money  that  the  public  have  proved  themselves  readv  to 
give  would  pay  for  all,  and  so  prevent  absolute  starvation,  and  restore  health  ia 
many  instances." 

In  a, subsequent  letter  of  Mr.  Trench  it  appears  that  liis  appeal  was  quite  effec- 
tual as  far  as  the  money  was  concerned  ;  but  the  staff  of  fit  men  still  i^njiiined  a 
desideratum.  Conceive  some  hundreds  of  such  localities  in  Ireland  ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  if  in  a  country  so  circumstanced,  there  should  have  occurred  so  many 
starvations. 
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poor-law,  and  the  disadvantage  of  higher  prices  than  our  own,  ihe 
come  forth  of  her  famine  unscathed  and  without  a  death — whUe 
the  enormous  destruction  of  two  miUions  of  human  beings,  now 
coolly  reckoned  on  as  the  likelihood  in  Ireland,  shall  be  held  forth 
to  a  wondering  world,  as  England's  trophy  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  efficacy  ox  her  boasted  legislation. 

But  with  all  the  blunders  of  England's  legislation,  the  heart  of 
England  is  in  its  right  place — ^bent  with  full  desirousnesson  Ire- 
land's large  and  lasting  good.  We  do  hope  that  ere  the  close  of 
the  Parliamentary  Session  she  will  make  a  clear  demonstration 
of  her  purposes,  by  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  that  shall 
at  once  represent  the  largeness  of  her  wishes  and  the  largeness 
of  her  means — a  Commission  that  will  not  let  down  its  labours, 
till  it  has  left  and  established  in  both  countries;  an  unfettered 
proprietary,  a  secure  and  lease-holding  tenantry ;  and,  best  of  all, 
a  population  in  circumstances,  shoulathey  have  the  will,  to  earn 
a  stable  sufficiency  for  themselves  by  their  own  prosperous  and 
well-paid  industry.  In  the  prospect  of  blessings  such  as  these, 
Ireland  would  forthwith  address  itself  with  alacrity  and  hope  to 
its  present  duties ;  and  vigorously  work  even  the  existing  Relief 
machinery,  with  dl  its  detects,  rather  than  that  the  country  should 
sink,  and  its  people  die  as  heretofore  in  thousands  under  the  bur- 
den of  their  present  distress.  With  the  guidance  and  guardian- 
ship of  the  Holy  Providence  above,  a  harvest  of  good  will  ensue 
from  this  great  temporary  evil ;  and  Ireland,  let  us  trust  and 
pray,  will  emerge  fix)m  her  sore  trial,  on  a  bright  and  peaceful 
career  to  ftiture  generations. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  general  views,  we  fear  somewhat  con- 
ftisedly  put  together,  winch  have  been  suggested  by  these  inter- 
estiog  volumes  of  Correspondence  between  the  officials  of  Go^ 
vemment  on  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  famines^  The 
several  hundreds  of  passages  to  which  we  had  affixed  our  notanda 
as  the  topics  of  remark  and  reflection,  must  all  be  laid  aside  for 
the  present,  though  rich  in  materials  ample  enough  for  two  other 
Articles  on  "  the  Highlands  in  detail,"  and  '*  Ireland  in  detail." 
Whether  these  shall  ever  be  forthcoming  or  not,  the  subjects 
certainly  will  suffer  no  decline  in  point  of  urgency  and  import- 
ance for  many  months  or  perhaps  years ;  and  on  the  vista  of  Irish 
questions  there  opens  upon  our  view  an  argument  of  as  much 
higher  importance  than  any  that  we  have  now.  touched  upon, 
as  the  moral  is  higher  than  the  economical  or  the  physical, — what 
is  best  to  be  done  for  the  education  of  a  people,  using  this  term 
in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  it,  as  education  both  for  the 
present  and  the  future  world. 

In  our  dislike  to  tlie  work  of  condemnation,  we  have  indicated 
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rather  th^n  pronounced  our  views  in  regard  to  the  parties  on 
whom  the  responsibility  lies  for  these  starvations  in  Ireland,  It 
^learly  does  not  lie  upon  the  Government — but  partly  on  diffi- 
culties in  the  state  of  the  country  itself,  and  partly,  we  grieve  to 
i^dd,  on  delinquencies  of  mischievous  and  extensive  operation,  ou 
the  part  both  of  proprietors  and  people.  We  will  never  give  in 
to  any  wholesale  calumny  on  either  of  these  classes ;  but  how  can 
we  otherwise  account  for  so  ^eat  a  failure  of  byegone  measures 
pf  reliefi  than  by  a  flagrant  misconduct  somewhere,  when  we  read 
the  following  sentences  from  a  Report  of  the  Belief  Commission- 
ers just  come  to  hand : — ^^  We  feel  that  as  long  as  the  number  of 
the  destitute  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  done,  at  the  rate 
of  about  20,000  persons  per  week,  and  as  long  as  every  person 
sept  to  the  worl^  must  be  employed,  and,  no  matter  how  idle,  can- 
not be  dismissed,  except  on  account  of  insubordination  or  out- 
rage, the  overseers,  the  greater  number  of  whom  have  been  ne- 
cessarily taken  from  the  surrounding  country,  are  unable,  per- 
liaps  sometimes  unwilling,  to  enforce  re^larity  or  system  in 
works  executed  by  a  mass  of  unskilAil,  ana  frequently  weak  and 
even  d}  ing  creatures." 

It  further  appears  from  Reports  and  other  documents,  that  all 
the  instructions  '^  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  issued, 
either  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  upon  the  works,  or  not 
to  employ  persons  rated  at  £6  and  upwards,  and  every  other 
regulation  of  similar  import,  have  been  found  utterly  ineffica- 
f:ious  to  check  the  inordmate  increase  of  persons  upon  the  Be- 
lief Works,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Relief  Committees 
have  recommended  for  employment  upon  those  works,  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  persons  having  no  claim  whatever  to  relief, 
and  have  latterly  abandoned  all  attempt  to  investigate  the  claims 
of  the  applicants.'^ 

Well  tneu  are  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  warranted  in  their 
ponclusion,  ^^  that  all  effectual  control  over  the  increase  in  th# 
number  of  persons  employed,  and  over  the  manner  in  which  the 
lYork  is  executed  by  tncm,  has,  for  the  present,  been  lost." 

In  these  circumstances,  we  would  implore  the  landed  proprie- 
tors of  Ireland  to  bestir  themselves ;  and  see  to  it,  that  toere 
shall  be  a  righteous  and  well-principled  administration  of  the  new 
niethods  of^relief.  Without  a  patriotic  co-operation  on  their 
part,  and  on  the  part  of  Irelana  generally,  all  effectual  good, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  relief  or  amelioration,  will  be  wholly  im* 
practicable. 
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Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Henry  Francis  Cary,  M.A,f  Tramlator  ofDcmle.  By 
his  aoQ  the  Hev.  Henbt  Cart,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford. 
In  two  volumes.     London,  1 847. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  having  graduated  at  Oxford,  was  pre- 
sented to  the  vicarage  of  Abbots  Bromley  in  Staffordshire  in  the  year 
1796.  The  fii'st  part  of  his  translation  of  Dante  was  published  in  the 
year  1805 — the  fruit  of  the  well-regulated  labour  of  nearly  the  whole 
intervening  period.  Though  it  holds  now  so  high  a  place  ip  our  lite^ 
rature,  its  first  reception  by  the  public  was  a  cold  and  unflattering  one. 
The  sale  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  circle  of  the  author's  personal 
friends.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Cary  prosecuted  his  task  with  unre- 
laxed  diligence.  On  its  completion  in  181 3>  he  offered  the  second  part 
of  his  translation  to  the  booksellers;  but  such  had  been  the  untoward 
fate  of  its  predecessor,  that  none  of  them  would  incur  the  risk  of  its 
publication.  At  a  time  when  he  was  ill  able  to  do  so,  its  author  h^d 
to  carry  it  through  the  press  at  his  own  cost.  The  second  reception 
was  as  unpropitious  as  the  first.  The  toil  of  nearly  twenty  years  ap- 
peared to  have  been  fruitlessly  thrown  away.  To  the  pain  of  this  dis- 
appointment that  of  severe  family  affliction  was  now  added.  Under 
this  latter  burden,  which  few  men  were  ever  less  able  to  bear — ^min4 
and  body  both  gave  way.  Relaxation  from  his  ordinary  employments^ 
with  change  of  scene  and  of  society,  became  indispensable ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1818  he  went  to  reside  for  a  season  in  the  retired  village  of 
Littlehampton,  near  Worthing.  All  hope  as  to  his  unfortunate  vo- 
lumes was  now  wellnigh  gone — ^all  thought  about  them  swallowed  up 
by  the  heavy  calamity  through  which  he  had  passed,  and  under  which 
he  still  was  sufiering.  He  was  engaged  at  this  time  in  reading  th$ 
cliassics  with  his  son — the  writer  of  the  memoir  now  before  us,  who 
was  then  in  his  thirteenth  year — ^and  it  was  their  custom,  when  the 
toils  of  their  morning  exercises  were  over,  to  walk  out  together  on  the 
simds,  Henry  carrying  with  him  his  copy  of  Homer,  out  of  which  he 
hiul  to  read  aloud  to  his  father  as  they  walked.  A  stranger  had  fr^* 
quently  met  and  passed  them  on  the  sands  while  thus  engaged.  1^. 
Gary,  though  personally  unacquainted  with  him,  recognised  and  point* 
eel  him  out  to  his  son  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age.  One 
day,  however — instead  of  passing  them  as  was  his  wont — the  stranger 
jdaced  himself  directly  in  Mr.  Cary's  path,  and  accosting  him  when 
they  met,  said — '*  Sir,  yours  is  a  fisice  that  I  sAou^know — ^I  am  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge."  It  was  the  first  step  towards  a  friendship  destined 
to  bear  very  precious  fruits — so  hr  at  least  as  one  of  the  parties  was 
concerned.  Coleridge  was  not  slow  in  discovering  the  extensive  learn* 
ing  and  fine  critical  powers  of  his  new  friend,  and  they  did  not  s^* 
r»t«  daring  the  remainder  of  that  day  which  had  witneiied  their  m 
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introduction  to  each  other.  In  the  course  of  that  evening's  conversa- 
on  Dante's  ^^divine  **  poem  was  spoken  of.  Thirteen  years  had  now 
ehipsed  since  the  publication  of  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Carj's  translation, 
and  five  years  since  the  issue  of  the  second  part — ^but  Mr.  Coleridge 
had  never  heard  of  it  till  now.  He  took  a  copy  of  it  home  with  him 
that  night,  and  when  he  met  its  author  the  following  day  upon  the 
sands  whole  pages  of  it  came  pouring  firom  his  lips.  He  was  resolved, 
he  said,  to  tell  the  public  of  its  worth ;  and  it  was  not  long  till  he  car- 
ried that  resolution  into  efiect  In  the  course  of  a  series  of  lectures 
delivered  during  the  same  year  in  London — ^he  made  public  announce- 
ment of  the  great  merit  of  the  neglected  work.  The  effect  was  instan- 
taneous. The  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews  re-echoed  the  ap- 
plause which  such  an  authority  had  pronounced,  a  thousand  copies  of 
tlie  translation  were  almost  immediately  disposed  of^  and  in  less  than 
three  months  a  second  edition  was  imperiously  demanded  by  that  pub* 
lie  which  had  shown  itself  for  so  many  years  insensible  to  its  worth. 
Mr.  Gary's  literary  reputation  was  thus  made.  His  services  were 
eagerly  sought  after  by  the  conductors  of  the  periodical  press,  and 
were  secured  by  the  publishers  of  the  '  London  Magazine/  with  which 
he  became  connected  as  one  of  its  regular  contributors.  This  connex- 
ion introduced  him  to  Hazlitt,  De  Quincy,  Allan  Cunningham,  Car- 
lyle.  Hood,  Clare,  Procter,  Darley,  and  '  Charles  Lamb.'  With  the 
two  last  named  his  acquaintance  ripened  into  a  cordial  friendship 
which  endured  through  Ufe,  and  of  which  many  affecting  memorials 
still  remain.  Mr.  Cary,  indeed^  seems  never  to  have  lost  a  friend  whom 
once  he  had  fairly  gained.  Tlie  reader  of  his  life  may  notice  it — ^that 
they  are  the  very  same  persons — the  companions  of  his  coUege  days, 
to  whom  his  earliest  letters  were  written — ^to  whom  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  his  last  published  letters  were  addressed.  That  Cole- 
ridge retained  his  earlier  regard  for  him  unabated  is  sufficiently  indi- 
cated by  the  letters  given  in  the  memoir — ^written  during  the  years 
1827-32.  We  cannot  refrain  frt>m  extracting  one  of  these — as  pos- 
aessing  the  double  interest  of  showing  us,  not  only  what  he  thought  of 
Mr.  Cary,  but  how  he  felt  as  to  the  defect  which  has  often  been  alleged 
to  exist  in  his  own  writings. 

<<  November,  1830. 

"My  dear — and  in  the  very  centre  of  my  being — respected  Friend, 
Though  I  am  80  unwell  as  not  without  plausible  grounds  to  suspect  that 
your  remarks  may  come  too  late  for  me  to  make  any  practical  use  of  them ; 
yet  should  it  please  God  to  grant  me  a  respite,  such  a  sufficiency  of  bodily 
negation  as  (His  grace  assisting)  would  enable  me  to  redeem  the  residue  of 
my  time,  it  would  be  so  great  a  help  to  my  chance  of  being  useful,  to  re- 
ceive from  a  man  like  you  some  data  on  which  I  might  commence  a  sincere 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  obscurity  felt  goierally  in  my  prose 
writings,  whether  in  the  way  of  expressing  my  thoughts,  or  in  the  injudi- 
cious selection  of  the  thoughts  themselves, — that  I  must  press  on  you  your 
kind  promise  to  run  your  eye  once  more  through  my  work  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. All  I  ask  is,  merely  that  jou  would  mention  the  pages  in  the  second 
edition  which  you  did  lot  fully  comprehend  ;  for  I  am  cj^uite  certain  that 
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on  Such  a  mibjeci  what  jou  found  a  difficulty  in  understanding  ought  no^ 
without  an  adequate  prepaiatiye,  to  haTe  been  in  the  book  at  all.  One 
cause  of  this  defect  I  suppose  to  be  the  contrast  between  the  continuous 
and  systematic  character  of  my  principles  and  the  occasional  and  fragment- 
ary way  in  which  they  have  hitherto  been  brought  before  the  public  Tet 
when  I  look  at  xslj  second  Lay-Sermon,  of  which  Mr.  Green  was  saying  yes- 
terday, that  any  reader  who  had  not  looked  at  the  date  on  the  title-page 
would  have  taken  for  granted  that  it  had  been  written  within  the  last  fort- 
night, and  in  which  I  cannot  believe  it  possible  that  any  educated  man 
would  complain  of  any  want  of  common-sense  thoughts  in  plain  mother- 
English — I  cannot  sincerely  and  conscientiously  attribute  the  tchoU  of  my 
failure  to  attract  the  attention  of  my  fellow-men  to  faults  or  defects  of  my 
own.  Tou  will  believe  me  when  I  say,  that  to  win  their  attention  for  their 
own  most  momentous  interests  is  the  wish  that  so  entirely  predominates 
over  any  literary  ambition  as  to  render  the  existence  of  the  latter  latent  in 
ray  own  consciousness. 

•    ''  My  kindest  love  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Cary,  and  with  every  prayer  of  the 
heart  for  you  and  yours, 

"  I  remain — ^yours  truly, 

«  S.  T.  COLBBIDQE." 

Mr.  Cary  had  published  a  translation  of  the  ''Birds"  of  Aristopha- 
nes, and  was  engaged  with  his  favourite  Pindar,  when  in  1826  he  was 
appointed  to  the  assistant-librarianship  in  the  British  Museum.  His 
public  duties  at  that  Institution  lefl  him  little  time  for  regular  and 
continuous  study.  His  miscellaneous  notices  of  the  early  French  and 
early  Italian  poets,  furnished  to  the  London  Magazine,  make  us  re- 
gret that  he  had  not  leisure  to  draw  up,  as  he  had  designed,  fuller 
histories  of  those  periods,  with  the  remains  of  whose  literature  he  had 
made  himself  so  familiar.  After  his  retirement  from  the  British  Mu- 
seum in  1837,  he  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  consult  more  the  de- 
sires of  the  publishers  than  to  follow  out  his  own  literary  projects,  and 
when  at  last  the  grant  of  a  pension  from  Lord  Melbourne  in  1 841 
brought  with  it  the  opportunity,  the  power  to  avail  himself  of  it  was 
sinking  fast  away.  He  died  in  August  1844,  and  his  remains  now  lie 
beside  ihose  of  &imuel  Johnson  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  writer  of  the  memoir  now  before  us  had  a  difficult  duty  to  dis- 
charge, and  he  has  done  it  with  mingled  delicacy  and  truthfulness. 
He  has  given  us  large  extracts  from  Mr.  Gary's  literary  journal.  Such 
dry  records  of  daily  readings  will  be  tedious  to  not  a  few ;  but  there 
are  many  who  will  take  pleasure  in  them,  and  gather  therefrom  a 
higher  idea  than  they  otherwise  could  have  got  of  Mr.  Gary's  scholar- 
ship. And  there  are  still  a  larger  number  who  will  look  with  a  sym- 
pathizing eye  upon  that  quiet  picture  of  domestic  and  social  life  which 
the  pages  of  this  memoir  present.  That  picture  had  many  a  dark 
shade  thrown  over  it,  and  nothing  draws  us  more  in  kindly  feeling 
towards  him  over  whom  these  shadows  passed — than  to  see  how  pecu- 
liarly poignant  and  intense  his  grief  was  whilst  under  them, — ^for,  gentle 
and  placid  above  the  common  measure  as  was  the  ordinary  current  of 
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his  affections,  jet  the  stream  ran  very  deep,  and  when  checked  at 
resisted,  its  back-flow  was  too  strong  for  him  to  withstand.  The  heart 
warms  towards  the  possessor  of  such  a  loving  nature,  and  oar  onlj 
regret  is,  that  under  the  severe  lacerations  to  which  his  sensitive  and 
most  amiable  spirit  was  exposed,  the  supports  and  consolations  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  were  not  habitually  leant  on  and  enjbjed. 


Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  Predecessors^  Contemporaries^  and  Suceesson* 
A  Biogre^hy.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Aris  Wuxmott,  Incumbent 
of  Bear  Wood,  Berks,  Author  of  the  Lives  of  the  English  Sacred 
Poets.    London,  1847. 

At  the  b^;inning  of  this  centurj  an  autobiography  and  a  coUeetioii 
of  autograph  letters  by  Jeremy  Taylor  were  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr. 
Jones,  the  Bishop's  lineal  descendant  in  the  fifth  degree.  Mr.  Jones 
died  in  1818,  and  every  attempt  made  since  that  time  to  recover  these 
papers  has  failed.  Bishop  Heber,  whilst  engaged  upon  his  life  of 
Taylor,  did  his  utmost  to  trace  them,  and  carried  his  inquiry  after 
them  so  far  as  to  be  convinced — though  he  does  not  tell  us  upon  what 

gounds — that  they  perished  in  the  fire  by  which  the  London  Custom 
ouse  was  consumed.  It  has  thus  happened  that,  though  living  through 
the  most  eventful  period  of  English  history,  and  himself  partaking  large- 
ly of  the  vicissitudes  which  waited  upon  all  the  leading  men  of  its  two 
great  parties,  what  little  is  now  known  of  the  outward  incidents  of 
Taylor's  life  may  be  told  in  a  few  sentences.  He  was  bom  at  Cam- 
bridge ill  the  year  1613 ;  in  his  fourth  year  became  a  pupil  in  an  en- 
dowed school  connected  with  Caius  College ;  entered  that  College  as 
a  sizar  in  1626,  and  had  graduated  and  was  one  of  its  Fellows  in  the 
year  1634.  A  childhood  and  youth  spent  so  unbrokenly  within  th6 
shades  of  the  Academy  must  have  tinged  all  his  tastes — ^may  have 
helped  even  to  mould  his  principles.  Whilst  yet  only  in  his  twen^- 
first  year  a  college  ftiend  requested  him  to  preach  in  his  stead  at  St 
Paul's,  London,  of  which  conspicuous  pulpit,  as  well  as  of  the  many 
great  men  who  at  different  periods  occupied  it,  Mr.Willmott  has  given 
us  some  most  curious  and  graphic  delineations.  His  youth,  his  ajp- 
pearance,  his  manner,  his  wonderful  eloquence,  made  the  liveliest  im- 
pression on  his  audience.  The  rumour  about  the  young  pt^achet 
feached  Lambeth,  and  Laud  summoned  him  to  officiate  in  his  pre- 
sence. The  patronage  of  the  archbishop  was  immediately  exerted  ill 
his  favour — ^first  in  the  way  of  his  removal  to  Laud's  own  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  by  his  presentation  to  the  living  of  Upping- 
ham in  Rutlandshire.  The  five  years  spent  peaceably  in  the  Rectory 
there  were  the  only  ones  of  outward  quiet  given  to  him  in  his  public 
life.  Even  these  were  beclouded  with  domestic  sorrow;  for  t^hetl 
•driven  from  his  parish  under  the  Parliamentary  Besolutioh  of  164^, 
and  child  were  left  buried  in  its  churchyard.  He  then  joined  the 
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rojaX  army,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  private  chaplain^  of  thft 
SjDg.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  his  steps  through  this  course  of  Xht 
civil  war.  He  was  following  the  army  of  Charles,  it  is  most  likely,  dt 
the  same  time  that  Baxter  was  following  that  of  the  Parliament.  A 
kindred  feeling  of  dislike  drove  both  of  them  fh)m  scenes  so  uncon- 
genial with  the  deep  and  ardent  piety  which  burned  in  either 
breast.  Heber  indeed  supposes  that  another  feeling  may  have  also  had 
its  share  in  withdrawing  Taylor  from  the  army.  It  could  not  havd 
been  long  afler  his  withdrawal  that  he  married  a  lady — a  natural 
daughter  of  King  Charles — ^possessor  of  a  small  propierty  in  Wales,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  retired.  The  estate  must  have  been  very 
small — or  it  may  not  at  the  time  have  been  available.  He  was  re- 
duced, at  least,  to  the  necessity  of  opening  a  common  school  in  the 
village  of  Llanvihangel  Aberbythic.  It  was  here  that,  in  conjunction 
with  his  two  associates  in  the  work  of  teaching,  he  published,  in  1647. 
''A  new  and  easy  Institution  of  Grammar."  The  same  year  {ntxliicea 
his  '^  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  one  of  the  earliest  treatises  in  our  lan- 
guage in  which  the  great  doctrines  of  religious  toleltition  were  broadi* 
ed  and  defended.  Many  replies  to  it  were  published.  The  aUisst  of 
its  opponents  was  Samuel  Rutherford,  at  that  time  professor  at  St  An- 
drews. 

His  residence  in  Wales  introduced  Taylor  to  Lord  Carbery,  L^t 
us  allow  Mr.Willmott  to  tell  us  of  the  result: — 

"  Qod,  was  the  beautiful  and  characteristic  saying  of  Taylor,  places  a  wSp 
tory  cloud  in  the  eye,  that  ii hen  the  light  of  heaven  shines  on  it^  it  may  pror 
duce  a  rainbow  to  be  a  sacrament  and  memorial  that  God  and  the  soiis  of 
men  do  not  love  to  see  a  man  perish.  His  own  history  was  a  prolonged  illuc- 
tration  of  the  image.  In  all  the  sorrows  and  weariness  of  his  dairk  journey,  he 
was  cheered  by  friends  who  seemed  to  be  raised  up  to  bless  the  persecuted 
pilgrim  of  the  Cross.  He  had  the  courage  as  well  as  the  patience  of  a  hero. 
*  When  the  north  wind  blows,  and  it  rains  sadly,  none  but  fools  sit  down 
in  it  and  cry  ;  wise  people  defend  themselves  against  it  with  a  warm  gar- 
ment, a  good  fire,  and  a  diy  roof.'  Through  every  storm,  difficulty,  and 
oppression  he  worked  his  way,  climbing  among  the  hills  till  a  path  opened 
before  him,  or  some  glinmiering  window  guided  him  into  hospitality  and  a 
shelter.  Such  a  light  streamed  over  his  footsteps  from  the  cheerfbl  friend- 
liness of  Golden  Grove,  the  seat  of  Lord  Garbery,  and  situated  in  the  sami 
village  in  which  his  necessities  had  reduced  his  aspiring  intellect  to  i\A 

drudgery  of  tuition It  was  at  Golden  Grove,  that  the  geniiis  of  Taylor 

expanded  into  its  full  beauty  and  fiower ;  under  that  fostering  shade,  hto 
composed  his  Holy  Living  and  Dying,  a  divine  pastoral,  in  which  the  so^ 
lemnities  of  piety  and  wisdom,  like  the  painter*8  tomb  in  Arcadia,  breathe  a 
tenderer  seriousness  over  all  the  scenery  of  fancy,  of  eloquence,  and  of  learn- 
ing. All  images  of  rural  delight ;  the  rose  and  the  lily  ;  the  lark  at  heaven's 
gate ;  the  various  accidents  of  sun  and  shade  ;  the  shadows  of  trees,  the 
gilding  of  clouds,  the  mtumuring  of  waters,  whatever  charms  the  eye  ht 
comforts  the  heart,  or  enchants  the  ear,  is  collected  in  these  pictures  of  the 
religious  character.  In  this  work  our  love  and  memory  of  Taylor  are  bouna 
up. . . .  His  '  Great  Exemplar,'  belonging  to  the  same  period  of  his  iiit^l^b- 
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inal  life,  bean  BimiUur  marks  of  the  fruitful  soil  from  which  it  tprtmg, 
Weaiy,  to  adopt  hb  own  image,  with  rowing  up  and  down  the  seas  of 
questions,  he  steered  his  course  into  the  serener  waters  and  stiller  air 
of  holier  and  more  delightful  studies.  He  turns  aside  from  controyersj,  to 
that  part  of  theology  which  is  wholly  practical ;  that  which  makes  us  wiser 
because  it  makes  us  better.  In  the  Great  Exemplar,  as  in  all  his  works,  he 
seeks  to  attract  and  please  his  readers.  Earnest  to  advance  by  all  means 
the  necessity,  and  to  explain  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  he  endeaTOurs  to  allure 
some  by  mingling  what  is  profitable  with  what  is  agreeable  ;  and  *  others 
by  such  parts  as  will  better  entertain  their  spirits  than  a  romance.*  In 
the  hope  and  desire  of  being  useful,  he  abstained  from  embossing  the  argu- 
ment with  his  usual  profusion  of  figures  and  tracciy.  Perhaps  his  pencil 
never  manifested  so  sweet  and  retiring  a  chastity  of  colour,  as  in  this  deline- 
ation of  the  Christian  life.    Rubens  for  a  season  is  lost  in  Raffaelle." 

There  was  another  mansion  besides  that  of  Grolden  Grove,  to  the 
friendship  of  whose  proprietor  Taylor  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
largely  indebted.  Upon  the  12th  of  April  1656,  we  read  of  his  din- 
ing with  Evelyn,  at  Says  Court,  his  seat  near  London,  in  company 
with  Berkeley,  Boyle  and  Wilkins.  Nor  was  it  the  hospitality  of  his 
home  alone  that  Evelyn  extended  to  him.  He  charged  himself  with 
remitting  to  Taylor  an  annual  allowance,  which  was  continued  even 
when  the  donor  had  difficulty  in  giving  it.  That  Taylor,  afler  being 
made  aware  of  this,, should  yet  have  continued  to  receive  it,  only  proves 
to  us  to  what  extreme  necessities  he  must  have  been  reduced.  As  one 
of  the  great  charms  of  Mr.  Willmott's  volume  lies  in  the  brief  sketches 
of  the  more  eminent  persons  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
we  are  tempted  to  extract  here  his  parting  notice  of  Evelyn : — 

''  Of  a  man  who  spent  eighty-six  years  in  a  course  of  research,  study, 
curiosity,  instruction,  and  benevolence,  it  is  not  possible  to  speak  without 
regard.  His  name  quickened  the  fastidious  languor  of  Walpole.  He  lived 
in  times  that  heightened  the  expression  of  the  intellectual  features,  and  his 
figure  occupies  a  place  in  the  most  picturesque  and  eventful  scenes  of  our 
hutory.  We  behold  him  among  the  fiery  Cavaliers  of  Charles,  and  the  dark 
Puritans  of  Cromwell ;  in  the  brilliant  festival  of  the  Restoration ;  in  the 
gloom  of  returning  Romanism  under  James ;  and  in  the  bloodless  Revolution 
9f  William.  The  life  of  Evelyn  is  an  episode  in  the  annals  of  five  reigns. 
Known  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  beloved  by  whomsoever  ho  was  known,  he 
exerted  the  authority  of  his  character  to  protect  the  oppressed,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  friend  of  a  regicide  to  assist  the  chaplain  of  a  martyr.  Few  eyes 
have  beheld  more  mournful  or  brighter  visions  of  persecution  and  bravery. 
He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  the  Church  and  the  plunder  of  the  priesthood  ;  and 
as  in  his  manhood  he  saw  Taylor  driven  from  his  parsonage  into  a  village, 
and  Laud  from  his  palace  to  a  block,  so  in  his  age  he  watched  the  depart- 
ure of  Ken  from  his  cathedral,  and  Sancroft,  grey  with  years  and  sane* 
tlty,  retiring. from  Lambeth  to  a  cottage  garden  at  Fresingfield. . . .  Evelyn 
owes  the  prominence  of  his  literary  position  not  so  much  to  his  tastesaud 
attainments  as  to  his  virtues  and  his  friends.  The  benefactor  of  Taylor, 
the  correspondent  of  Cowley,  and  the  companion  of  Boyle,  he  inspired  the 
muses  of  eloquence,  poetry  and  science.     Without  genius,  or  the  dazzling 
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reflection  of  ii,  which  may  be  called  the  highest  talent,  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished  persons  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  turned  his  iace 
to  the  light  of  knowledge  in  every  direction,  and  examined  with  equal  in- 
terest the  travels  of  Ghardin,  the  instruments  of  Flamstead  and  the  draw- 
ings of  Wren.  His  classical  scholarship  was  small,  but  he  could  read  Plu- 
tarch and  enjoy  Yirgil ;  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages  he 
was  sufficiently  familiar.  His  love  of  art  was  lively,  and  his  perception  of 
its  beauties  not  languid  ;  whether  gazing  on  the  mild  solemnity  of  Raffiielle, 
the  lustrous  truth  of  Titian,  or  the  crowded  magnificence  of  Tintoretto. 
What  he  did  for  the  embellishment  of  our  homes,  who  can  walk  in  the  me- 
lancholy gardens  of  old  houses  without  remembering  7  But  the  pre-eminent 
charm  of  his  character,  that  which  has  recommended  it  to  every  gentle  and 
reflective  heart,  is  its  natural  and  earnest  piety ;  sincere  and  affectionate  as 
it  is  compassionate  and  tolerant ;  not  rejecting  any  decoration  of  literature, 
vapour  though  it  be,  which  the  ray  of  religious  thought  might  warm  and 
colour,  nor  regarding  the  refinements  of  taste  and  the  curiosity  of  intellect 
as  unfavourable  to  the  reverential  preservation  or  the  invigorating  action 
of  that  holy  faith  which  conducted  him  through  the  trials  of  life  into  his 
mansion  of  glory." 

In  1658,  Taylor  accepted  a  lectureship  at  Lisbum,  near  Bel&st,  an 
ofiice  obscure  and  unremunerating.  In  this  remote  but  leisure-giving 
retreat  he  completed  that  treatise  which  it  had  cost  him  so  many  years 
of  painful  labour  to  perfect,  and  upon  which  he  himself  mainly  rested 
his  hopes  of  being  remembered  and  honoured  by  posterity.  The 
Ductor  Dubitantium  was  published  in  1660. 

^  The  author,"  says  Mr.  Willmott,  "  did  not  live  long  enough  to  behold 
his  great  work  receding  into  that  twilight  which  has  long  hidden  it  from  the 
common  eye.  Through  all  the  trials  of  his  various  life  it  had  risen  before 
him,  the  guiding  star  of  his  thoughts  and  the  continual  theme  of  his  prayers. 
In  the  solitude  of  a  Welsh  valley,  in  the  tiunult  of  civil  warfare,  among  the 
endearments  of  friends,  its  growing  outline  was  still  present.  Poor,  perse- 
cuted, and  sick,  we  see  him  stooping  over  the  page.  In  the  painfullest  path 
of  his  journey,  that  high  argument  in  all  its  beauty  of  completion  drew  on 
his  footsteps.  So  transparent  and  bewildering  is  the  atmosphere  of  hope,  in 
which  genius  contemplates  the  objects  of  its  creation  or  discovery.** 

At  the  Restoration,  Taylor  was  nominated  to  the  see  of  Down  and 
Connor ;  and  afler  a  troubled  episcopate  of  seven  years,  in  which  dif- 
ficulties surrounded  him,  which,  with  more  of  honour  to  himself  and 
benefit  to  his  Church,  he  might  somewhat  differently  have  dealt  with, 
he  died  at  Lisbum,  on  the  Idth  August,  1667,  in  Uie  fifty-fifth  year 
of  his  life. 

Mr.  Willmott's  biography  must  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  mere  theo- 
logian. He  never  inquires  what  peculiar  scheme  of  Christian  doctrine 
was  adopted  by  Jeremy  Taylor ;  and  he  meets  those  complaints  which 
Coleridge  and  others  have  preferred,  of  the  Bishop's  references  to  the 
redemption  which  is  through  Jesus  Christ  being  few  and  unsatisfieic- 
tory,  by  quoting  passages  from  Taylor*s  works,  which,  so  fietr  as  the 
doctrine  contained  in  them  is  concerned,  Df .  Channing  might  have 
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penned.  The  truth  is,  that  beyond  his  clear  and  ample  recognition 
of  our  Lord's  divinity,  and  abundant  though  always  general  referenced 
to  the  atonement,  Taylor's  theology  was  pre-eminently  obscure.  As 
a  descriptive  and  a  devotional  writer,  we  give  ourselves  up  most  will- 
ingly to  his  guidance.  And  he  leads  us  into  a  truly  magnificent  edificci 
like  to  the  stately  sanctuaries  in  which  he  himself  so  loved  to  worship. 
We  walk  through  its  pillared  aisles  and  fretted  vaults,  our  eye  wan- 
ders with  delight  over  the  gorgeous  tracery  of  dome  and  window,  our 
spirit  owns  the  deep  effect  of  that  light,  caught  indeed  from  the 
living  sun,  yet  coming  in  upon  us  strangely  and  fitfully — ^sombre 
shadows,  covered  over  at  times  with  warm  flushes  of  unnatural  beauty 
—our  ear  is  ravished  with  strains,  swelling  now  into  volumes  of  high- 
sounding  praise,  sinking  oflener  into  low  and  plaintive  melodies.  But 
the  circuit  of  the  lofty  building  made^ — our  wonder  and  admira- 
tion so  far  allayed,  as  to  give  us  time  for  such  a  scrutiny,  we 
search  after  the  doctrinal  foundation  on  which  the  glorious  &bric 
rests — we  search,  but  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

There  is  still  another  topic  on  which  Mr.  Willmott  leaves  us  unsatis- 
fied. Even  in  his  own  days  Taylor  was  suspected  of  Romanist  tenden- 
ciM»  His  biographer  resenta  these  suspicions  as  most  unjust;  and  having 
refbrred  to  l^ylor's  controversial  writings  against  Popery,  and  having 
quoted  some  emphatic  contradtolions  of  die  charge,  made  by  the  bishop 
himself  in  his  own  lifetime,  he  tvould  have  his  readers  to  wonder  at  it 
that  ever  such  aspersions  could  have  been  thrown  out  or  got  any  credit 
Recent  events,  however,  occurring  in  that  very  Church  with  which 
Mr.  Willmott  is  himself  connected,  have  taught  us  to  exercise  here  a 
wiser,  and  yet  still  withal  a  charitable,  discrimination.  Of  the  entire 
falsehood  of  the  charge,  that  at  any  period  of  his  life  Taylor  ever 
meditated  joining  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  ai*e  very  thoroughly  con- 
vinced. His  own  testimony  were  enough  to  satisfy  us.  That  he  was 
a  sincere  and  strenuous  opponent  of  Popery  as  to  many  of  its  tenets,  and 
these  neither  unimportant  nor  undistinctive,  his  controversial  writings 
testify.  His  attachment  to  the  Anglican  Church  as  diverse  from, 
and  in  some  respects  opposed  to,  that  of  Rome,  was  genuine  'and 
strong.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  believe  what  we 
think  could  satisfactorily  be  established,  that  Taylor's  Protestantism 
was  neither  thorough  nor  sound — and  that  if  not  so  far  gone  towards 
Rome  as  Laud,  yet  he  was  clearly  off  that  path  which  Latimer  and 
Cranmer,  which  Luther  and  Zuinglius,  had  trodden.  The  main  doc- 
trinal hinge  of  the  great  controversy  he  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  dis- 
cerned. The  sinner's  instant,  frill,  gratuitous  justification  through  fiiith 
alone  in  the  righteousness  of  the  Redeemer,  had  he  but  clearly  per- 
ceived, and  heartily  embraced  it,  it  not  only  would  have  set  him  right 
in  his  attitude  towards  Rome,  it  would  have  chan^d  that  threne  o^ 
infinite  sadness,  that  dreary  penitential  cadence  which  runs  through 
to  many  of  his  writings,  into  a  freer,  healthier,  happier  strain.  Not 
that  we  stand  in  any  doubt  whatever  of  his  altogether  singular  piety. 
It  is  the  charm  above  all  others  which  draws  us  to  him,  and  wins  for 
him  our  venertttion  and  our  love.    Mr.  Willmott  does  not  go  too  ikr 
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wlien  he  pays, — "  His  sojourn  among  men  was  a  journey  to  angels  ; 
H^ren  was  round  him  not  only  when  he  entered  the  world  but  when 
he  left  it.  Always,  and  everywhere,  as  student^  priest,  and  bishop, 
persecuted  or  triumphant,  joyful  or  weary,  he  beheld  lights  and  faces 
which  dwelt  not  in  the  common  day,  but  shone  down  upon  the  traveller, 
who  in  the  wilderness  feels  that  he  is  in  God's  work  and  in  God's 
house.  So  he  went  forward, — *  By  that  vision  splendid — ou  darkest 
Way  attended.'  ** 

True  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  do  we  believe  Taylor  to  have 
been  to  that  divine  attraction  which  drew  him  to  the  Cross ;  and  yet 
there  were  disturbing  forces,  which  though  they  never  had  the  power 
to  drive  him  wholly  out  of  it,  yet  made  him  "  tremble  intensely"  along 
thq  orbit  of  a  true  faith. 

But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Mr.Willmott  to  blame  him  for  not  entering 
more  largely  upon  such  topics  as  those  above  referred  to.  He  has  shield* 
ed  himself  irom  such  a  charge.  "The  author  hopes,"  he  says  in  his  Pre- 
fkce,  ^'  that  the  pictorial  intention  of  his  book  will  not  be  forgotten. 
All  elaborate  analysis  of  treatises  or  doctrines  lay  beyond  the  desi^^ 
which  only  attempts  to  give  the  spirit  of  Taylor's  genius.**  In  the  etfe- 
cution  of  this  design  the  skill  of  a  highly  accomplished  artist  is  dis- 
played. The  descriptive  and  the  critical — the  one  often  vividly  piclb* 
rial,  the  other  often  acute  and  original — are  the  warp  and  the  woof 
otit  of  which  this  volume  is  composed,  and  by  their  skilftil  interweav- 
ing a  series  of  most  graceftil  figures  pass  before  the  eye.  Mr.  Will- 
mott,  if  not  himself  a  painter,  has  made  himself  familiar  with  ih^ 
works  of  the  most  eminent  masters  of  that  art.  And  he  has  learhbd 
Bottlethiilg  even  in  his  own  department  of  labour  from  that  familiarity. 
*•  My  olyect,'*  he  tells  us, — ^and  that  object  has  been  most  successFulIv 
realized,  "  was  to  present  a  picture,  historical  and  domestic,  in  which 
the  strongest  lights  should  fall  on  one  figure — Bishop  Taylor ;  sonie  of 
his  most  illustrious  forerunners,  contemporaries,  and  successors,  being 
grouped  around  him — ^representatives  of  that  majestic  company  of  de- 
tout  and  learned  men 

with  beaming  eyie, 
That,  lifted,  speaks  its  commerce  with  the  sky, 

who  adorned  our  Church  and  literature  during  two  hundred  years.** 


Tke  Eeligums  of  the  Worlds  and  their  Relations  to  Christianity,  considered 
in  Eight  Lectures,  By  Fbederick  Denison  Maurice,  M.A., 
Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's 
College,  London.     London,  1847. 

By  a  codicil  to  his  vrill,  dated  in  the  year  1691,  the  Hon.  Bobert 
S^yle  directed  <<  that  eight  sermons  should  be  preached  each  year  in 
Lbndon^  for  proting  the  Christian  Religion  against  notorious  infideUs 
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to  wit,  Atheists,  Theists,  Pagans,  Jews  and  Mahometans ;  not  de* 
scending  lower  to  any  controversies  that  are  among  Christians  them- 
selves." The  eight  lectures  which,  in  obedience  to  this  direction,  were 
delivered  in  the  coarse  of  the  year  1846,  are  presented  to  us  in  this 
volume.    In  discharging  the  office  of  Christian  advocate,  Mr.  Maurice 
has  wisely  and  successfiilly  attempted  to  adjust  his  advocacy  to  the 
peculiar  position  in  which  Christianity  has  been  recently  placed.    Till 
lately,  at  least  all  through  the  eighteenth  century,  the  chief  peril  to 
our  faith  lay  in  the  assaults  of  scepticism.     All  the  great  religions  of 
the  world  with  which  Christianity  was  attempted  to  be  confounded, 
were  held  up  as  so  many  gigantic  systems  of  falsehood  invented  by 
designing  men,  and  imposed  by  them,  for  priestly  or  political  purposes, 
upon  the  weak  credulity  of  their  fellows.     Faith  in  any  of  these  reli* 
gions  was  taken  as  a  token  of  intellectual  inferiority.    Emancipation 
from  their  thraldom — a  thraldom  looke'd  upon  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
and  most  degrading  burdens  which  oppressed  humanity  had  to  bear — 
was  contemplated  and  striven  after,  as  what  would  bring  the  highest 
and  happiest  benefits  in  its  train.     To  shield  Christianity  effectually 
from  the  general  and  indiscriminate  onslaught  of  the  infidel  philosophy, 
it  behoved  her  apologists  to  make  it  clear  that  her  pure  and  sacred 
truths  and  her  well-authenticated  histories  had  nothing  whatever  in 
common  with  the  fabulous  legends,  the  cosmogonies,  and  the  mytho- 
logies of  heathenism  ;  and  that  the  manner  of  her  introduction,  and 
the  methods  of  her  establishment  in  the  world  were  such  as  altogether 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  her  being  the  offspring  of  human  ingenuity  or 
deceit.    The  present  century,  however,  has  brought  with  it  a  mighty 
revolution  in  the  state  of  thought  and  feeling  respecting  Religious 
Systems  generally.     The  most  candid  and  the  most  thoughtful  men 
have  long  since  given  up  the  idea  that  the  religions  of  the  world  are  the 
artful  fabrications  of  the  few,  invented  for  the  subjugation  of  the  many. 
There  are  but  very  few  who  would  count  it  a  service  rendered  to  any  of 
their  fellowmen  to  root  up  what  faith  they  have  in  the  things  of  an  un- 
seen world — leaving  them  nothing  to  look  up  to  here,  and  nothing  to 
look  forward  to  beyond  the  grave.   Faith — almost  any  faith — provided 
only  it  be  sincere  and  strong,  instead  of  a  thing  to  be  pitied  or  despised, 
has  come  to  be  respected,  admired,  and  mightily  applauded  as  a  puri- 
fier and  elevator  of  our  nature.     But  with  this  great  change  in  the 
public  sentiment  towards  religion  generally,  a  new  peril  to  Christianity 
has  sprung  up.     The  enemies  of  all  religious  systems  would  have 
mixed  her  up  with  the  rest,  that  with  the  rest  she  might  be  swept 
away.     But  the  friends  of  all  religious  systems — is  there  no  danger 
that  they  too  may  mix  her  up  with  the  rest,  and  that  in  the  homage 
paid  to  all,  her  peculiar  and  distinctive  claims  may  be  disowned 
and  repudiated.     ^'  Is  there  not  ground  for  supposing,"  (such  are  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Maurice  conceives  that  much  of  the  erudite  as 
well  as  of  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  is  giving  secret  birth  to  in 
many  minds), — 

<'  Is  there  not  ground  for  supposing  that  all  the  religious  systems,  and 
not  one  only,  may  be  the  legitimate  products  of  that  £uth  which  is  so 
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essential  a  part  of  man's  constitution  ?  Are  not  thej  manifestly  adapted 
io  peculiar  times,  and  localities,  and  races  ?  Is  it  not  probeible  that 
the  theolgy  of  all  alike  is  something  merely  accidental,  an  imperfect 
theory  about  our  relations  to  the  uniTcrse,  which  will  in  due  time  give 
place  to  some  other  ?  Have  we  not  reason  to  suppose  that  Christian* 
ity,  instead  of  being,  as  we  haye  been  taught,  a  revelation,  has  its  root  in 
the  heart  and  intellect  of  man  as  much  as  any  other  system  ?  Are  there 
not  the  closest,  the  most  obvious  relations  between  it  and  them  ?  Is  it  not 
anbject  to  the  same  law  of  decay  from  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  society 
with  all  the  rest  ?  I^Iust  we  not  expect  that  it,  too,  will  lose  all  its  mere 
theological  characteristics,  and  that  what  at  last  survives  of  it,  will  be  some- 
thing of  a  very  general  character,  some  great  ideas  of  what  is  good  and 
beautiful,  some  excellent  maxims  of  life,  which  may  very  well  assimilate, 
if  they  be  not  actually  the  same,  with  the  essential  principles  which  are 
contained  in  all  other  religions,  and  which  will  also,  it  is  hoped,  abide  for 
ever.** 

To  bring  such  inquiriea  as  these  to  trial — to  ascertain,  after  minute 
and  patient  scrutiny,  what  portions  of  truth  and  what  of  falsehood 
they  contain,  is  the  leading  object  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 
In  fulfilment  of  his  comprehensive  design,  Mr.  Maunce  subjects  to 
analysis  all  the  leading  religious  systems  of  the  world,  exclusive  of 
Christianity,  not  with  the  desire  to  detect  and  expose  their  absurdi- 
ties, but  in  search  of  the  main  characteristic  principle  by  which  each 
of  them  is  distinguished.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
inquiry  is  conducted,  and  of  the  results  sought  in  each  case  to  be 
realized,  let  us  take  his  treatment  of  Mahometanism — the  first  of  the 
religious  systems  brought  here  under  review. 

To  what,  it  is  asked,  did  Islamism  owe  its  wide  and  rapid  conquest? 
what  gave  to  it,  in  the  season  of  its  life  and  power,  so  strong  a  hold 
over  so  many  millions  of  devoted  adherents  ?  Its  victories  were  due 
to  the  discipline  and  prowess  of  its  warriors ;  but  that  discipline  and 
prowess  was  itself  an  effect,  and  cannot  properly  be  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  the  religion's  spread.  Man's  proneness  to  be  deluded  by  any 
new  imposture,  while  it  may  account  for  many  of  the  grosser  absurdi- 
ties of  the  Mussulman  faith  getting  so  ready  a  reception,  it  cannot  ac- 
count for  the  unbounded  zeal  and  amazing  energy  displayed.  Nor  can 
that  zeal  and  energy  be  accounted  for  by  saying  that  Mohammedanism 
had  borrowed  much — ^let  it  be  admitted  had  stolen  all  that  was  most 
valuable  in  it— from  Christianity ;  it  must  have  had  something  that  was 
its  own — something  not  to  be  found  at  least  in  that  Christianity  with 
which  it  came  into  conflict,  or  it  would  not  have  so  fiercely  opposed,  and 
could  not  have  so  often  triumphed  over  it  as  it  did.  Nor,  assign  to  it 
what  weight  we  may,  can  we  attribute  the  large  and  continued  triumphs 
of  his  followers  to  the  personal  character  and  influence  of  Mahomet 
himself.  And  though  the  doctrinal  monotheism  and  hatred  of  all  idola- 
try which  he  proclaimed,  gave  its  origin  and  object  to  the  great  crusade, 
it  was  no  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to  error  which  nerved  the  arms  by 
which  so  many  idols  were  thrown  down,  and  such  multitudes  of  their 
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worshippers  were  slaughtered.     Wherein,  then,  lay  the  secret  of  Is- 
lamism's  strength  ?     Not  in  the  mere  profession  of  monotheism,  but 
in  the  strong  and  living  sense  of  a  divine  Almighty  Will,  to  which  all 
human  wills  aje  subject,  and  before  which,  if  they  do  it  not  spon- 
taneously, they  must  be  forced  to  bow.   Amid  the  many  controversies 
and  speculations,  and  moral  corruptions,  and  modes  of  false  worship 
prevalent  at  the  time  among  Christians,  as  well  as  among  the  wor- 
shippers of  other  gods,  all  true,  deep,  soul-stirring  recognition  of  God's 
personal  existence  and  reign  upon  the  earth,  and  of  the  sovereignty, 
complete  and  absolute,  of  his  all-controlling  will,  had  nearly  evapo- 
rated.    That'recognition — ^not  in  word  only,  but  in  mighty  power- 
came  upon  the  spirits  of  the  faithful — that  recognition  they  shall  force 
all  others  to  make  also.    ''  It  was  given,"  says  Mr.  Maurice,  "  to  the 
soldiers  of  Mahomet  to  make  this  proclamation  in  the  ears  of  men. 
They  said  by  their  words  and  acts — God  verily  is,  and  man  is  hi^ 
minister  to  accomplish  his  will  upon  earth.     This  we  shall  find  wa9 
the  inspiring  thought  in  the  warriors  of  the  crescent.     This  gave 
them   valour,   subordination,  discipline.     This,  when  it  encounter- 
ed no  like  or  equal  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  among  whom 
they  came,  made  them  invincible."    There  was  some  truth,  it  is  con- 
ceded— some  portion  of  vital  eternal  truth  embodied  in  that  deep  sen- 
timent'which  stirred  the  heart  of  the  true  Mussulman.  And  the  same— * 
if  we  search  far  enough  for  it,  and  be  candid  enough  in  the  search — 
the  same  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  all  those  religions  .which 
have  had  wide  prevalence  and  extensive  power.     But  what  in  this 
case  of  Mahomedanism  shall  we  make  of  the  general  allegation,  that 
the  purely  and  properly  theological  is  but  the  drapery — the  outward 
environment — covering  some  simpler  idea,  some  deeper  theory  of 
the  universe, — ^which  theological  vestment  being  stripped  off  and  east 
aside,  all  that  is  worthy  of  being  preserved,  that  is  capable,  indeed, 
of  an  enduring  existence,  is  still  lefl  to  us  ?    That  is  not  true  as  to 
Islamism.     The  very  reverse  is  true.     The  theological  is  here  the 
central  essential  element  around  which  all  else  gathers,  and  by  which 
all  else  is  inspired.    Take  it  away,  and  how  much  of  Mahomme- 
danism  remains  f — But  Mahommedanism  soon  lost  its  earlier  viva- 
city ;  it  sheathed  its  sword,  and  when  its  hand  wiis  idle,  the  life-cur- 
rent from  the  heart  ran  slowly  and  feebly  along.    It  was  because  it  had 
taken  up  but  a  small  fragment  of  the  truth,  a  portion  that  could  sus^ 
tain  it  but  for  a  season.    It  taught  that  God  was — ^it  told  little  of  what 
he  was.    It  was  the  bare  power  of  his  will^  not  the  divine  glories  of  hif 
character  or  doings  which  it  announced  :  and  so,  whenever  its  work  of 
forcibly  constraining  men  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  Supremacy  was 
over,  the  truth  which  it  had  taken  up  became  transmuted  into  a  falsity. 
The  sovereign  will  of  a  personal  Deity  passed  into  a  blind  Fate,  and 
all  the  ministry  of  man  demanded,  was  an  abject  and  degrading  subr 
mission  to  a  power  before  which  he  bent  the  knee,  but  never  in  a 
^teful  and  willing  homage  bowed  the  heart.   In  what  relation,  tlien^ 
to  this  religion  does  Christianity  now  stand  f    She  does  not  nfiea 
0temly  and  summarily  to  reject  all  that  Mahomet  has  taught.    Neither 
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here  nor  elsewhere,  ia  order  to  sustain  her  own  true  character,  is  it  in- 
cumbent on  her  to  make  out  that  all  which  every  other  teacher  has  been 
announcing  is  false  ; — enough  that  whereinsoever  any  of  them  can  be 
shown  to  be  deficient,  she  can  at  once  produce  that  whereby  the 
deficiency  may  be  made  up.  To  the  idea,  then,  of  an  absolute  will, 
she  adds  that  of  a  perfect  justice,  an  infinite  mercy,  an  immeasurable 
grace,  residing  in  that  Deity  whom  she  sets  forth  for  the  love  and 
worship  of  mankind.  To  the  weakness,  therefore,  which  age  has  in- 
flicted upon  Islamism,  she  can  never  be  subject.  And  the  place  which 
Islamism  is  too  feeble  permanently  to  occupy,  she  can  take  up  and 
hold  even  to  the  end. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  ^£r.  Maurice's  treatment  of  one  of  the  Great 
Religions  of  the  world.  We  have  followed  him  through  his  analysis 
of  Hindooism,  Buddhism,  the  Greek,  Roman,  Persian,  and  Egyptian 
systems,  and  in  his  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
comes  in  to  the  aid  of  all  that  is  good  in  each  of  them,  and  for  the  dis- 
placement of  all  that  is  erroneous — of  all  that  is  decaying,  and  ready  to 
vanish  away.  In  following  such  a  guide  through  a  range  so  wide  and 
for  purposes  so  momentous,  it  is  our  comfort  to  find  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  one  who  himself  has  laid  the  grasp  of  so  firm  and  earnest 
a  faith  on  the  great  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  yet 
whose  candour  and  Catholicism  of  spirit  leads  him  to  look  with  a  kindly 
eye  upon  whatever  has  ministered  long  and  largely  to  the  religious 
wants  and  longings  of  our  nature. 
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Sent  from  Heaven,  bat  little  thought  of — ^locked  up  in  that 
trite  small-printed  book,  the  Bible — ^lies  the  germ  of  moral  reno- 
vation— ^the  only  secret  for  making  base  spints  noble,  and  fallen 
spirits  holv.  Keceived  into  the  confiding  heart,  and  developed 
in  congemal  affections,  it  comes  forth  in  ^  the  wonderful  varie- 
ties of  vital  Christianity ;  and,  according  as  the  recipient's  dispo- 
sition is  energy  or  mildness,  activity  or  contemplation,  it  creates 
a  bold  reformer  or  a  benimi  philanthropist — a  valiant  worker  or 
a  fiur-seen  thinker.  In  bolts  that  melt  as  well  as  bum,  it  flashes 
fromLuther^s  surcharged  spirit;  and  in  comprehensive  kindliness 
spreads  its  warm  atmosphere  round  Melanchthon's  loving  nature. 
Ir  streams  of  fervour  and  fiery  earnestness,  it  follows  Suingle's 
smoking  path,  and  in  a  halo  of  excessive  brightness  encircles 
Calvin's  awful  brow.  In  impulses  of  fond  beneficence  it  tingles 
in  Howard's  restless  feet,  and  in  a  blaze  of  in-door  gladness  wel- 
comes Cowpei^s  fiiends.  But  whether  its  manifestations  be  the 
more  beauteous,  or  the  more  majestic,  of  all  the  influences  which 
can  alter  or  ennoble  man  it  is  beyond  comparison  the  most  po- 
tent and  pervasive.  In  the  sunny  suffusion  with  which  it  cheers 
existence,  in  the  holy  ambition  which  it  kindles,  and  in  the  in- 
tensity which  it  imparts  to  character,  that  Gospel  is  ^^  the  power 
of  God." 

And  just  as  its  advent  is  the  grand  epoch  in  the  individual's 
progress,  so  its  scantv  or  copious  presence  gives  a  corresponding 
aspect  to  a  nation's  history.    When  its  power  is  feeble— when 
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few  members  of  the  community  are  up-bome  by  its  joyfiil  and 
strenuous  force — when  there  is  little  of  its  genial  infusion  to  make 
kindness  spontaneous,  and  when  men  forget  its  solemn  future, 
which  renaers  duty  so  urgent  and  self-denial  so  easy — the  pub- 
lic virtues  languish,  and  the  moral  grandeur  of  that  empire  dies. 
It  needs  something  of  the  Gospel  to  produce  a  real  patriot ;  it 
tieeds  more  of  it  to  create  a  philanthropist;  and,  amidst  the 
trials  of  temper,  the  seductions  of  party,  and  the  misconstructions 
of  motive,  it  needs  it  all  to  give  that  patriot  or  philanthropist 
perseverance  to  the  end.  It  needs  a  wide  diffusion  of  the  Gospel 
to  fill  a  Parliament  with  high-minded  statesmen,  and  a  country 
with  happy  homes.  And  it  will  need  its  prevailing  ascendancy 
to  create  peace  among  the  nations,  and  secure  the  good-will  of 
ipan  to  man. 

The  world  has  not  yet  exhibited  the  spectacle  of  an  entire  people 
evangelized ;  but  there  have  been  rej^eated  instances  where  this 
vital  element  has  told  perceptibly  on  national  character;  and  in  the 
nobler  tone  of  public  acting,  and  higher  pulse  ofpopular  feeling, 
might  be  recognised  a  people  nearer  Goa.  In  England,  for  ex- 
ample, there  have  been  three  evangelic  eras.  Thrice  over  have 
ignorance  and  apathy  been  startled  into  light  and  wonder ;  and 
thrice  over  has  a  vigorous  minority  of  England^s  inhabitants  felt 
•anew  all  the  goodness  or  grandeur  of  the  ancient  message.  And 
it  is  instructive  to  remark,  how  at  each  successive  awakening  an 
impulse  was  given  to  the  nation's  worth  which  never  afterwards 
faaed  entirely  out  of  it.  Pai*tial  as  the  influence  was,  and 
few  as  they  were  who  shared  it,  an  element  was  infused  into  the 
popular  mind,  which,  like  salt  imbibed  from  successive  strata  bj 
the  mineral  spring,  was  never  afterwards  lost,  but,  now  that  ages 
have  lapsed,  may  still  be  detected  in  the  national  character.  The 
Heformers  preached  the  Gospel,  and  the  common  people  heard 
it  gladly.  Beneath  the  doublet  of  the  thrifty  trader,  and  the 
home-spun  jerkin  of  the  stalwart  yeoman,  was  felt  a  throb  of  new 
nobility.  A  monarch  and  her  ministers  remotely  graced  the 
pageant ;  but  it  was  to  the  stout  music  of  old  Latimer  that  the 
English  Keformation  marched,  and  it  was  a  &oer  soil  which 
iron  heels  and  wooden  sandals  trode  as  they  clashed  and  clatter^ 
od  to  the  burly  tunc.  This  Gospel  was  the  birth  of  British 
liberty.  Its  right  of  private  judgment  revealed  to  many  not 
only  how  precious  is  eveiy  soul,  but  how  im]x>rtant  is  every  citi- 
zen ;  and  as  much  as  it  deepened  the  sense  of  religious  re^ 
suonsibility,  it  awakened  the  desire  of  personal  freedom.  It  took 
the  Saxon  churl,  and  taught  him  the  softer  manners  and  stata^ 
lier  spirit  of  hia  conqueror.  It  ^'  mended  the  mettle  of  his  blood ;' ' 
and  gave  him  something  better  than  Norman  chivalry.  Quicks 
ening  with  its  energy'  the  endurance  of  the  Saxon^  and  temper<# 
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ing'with  its  amenity  the  fierceness  of  the  Gaul,  it  made  the 
Englishman. — Then  came  the  Puritan  awakening — in  its  com- 
mencement the  most  august  revival  which  Europe  ever  witnessr 
ed.  Statelj,  forceful,  and  thrilling,  the  Gc^el  echoed  over  the 
landy  and  a  penitent  nation  howed  before  it.  Long-fasting,  much- 
readings  deep-thinkinfi[ — ^theologj,  became  the  literature,  the  mer 
ditation  and  the  talk  of  the  people,  and  religion  the  business  of  the 
realm.  With  the  fear  of  God  deep  in  their  spirits,  and  with  hearty 
^oft  and  plastic  to  His  Word,  it  was  amazmg  how  promptly  the 
sternest  reauirements  were  conceded,  and  the  most  stringent  re-- 
forms earned  through*  Never,  in  England,  were  the  things 
temporal  so  trivial,  and  the  things  eternal  so  evident,  as  when 
Baxter,  all  but  disembodied,  ana  Howe,  wrapt  in  bright  and 
present  communion,  and  Allein,  radiant  with  the  joy  which  shone 
through  him,  lived  before  their  people  the  wonders  they  pro- 
claimed- And  never  among  the  people  was  there  more  of  that 
piety  which  looks  inward  and  upward — ^^vhich  longs  for  a  healthy 
soul,  and  courts  that  supernal  influence  which  alone  can  make  it 
prosper ;  never  more  of  that  piety  which  in  every  action  consults, 
and  in  every  incident  recognises  Him  in  whom  we  move  and  have 
our  being.  Perhaps  its  long  regards  and  lofty  aspirations,  the  ab- 
sence of  short  distances  in  its  field  of  view,  and  that  one  all-absorb- 
ing future  which  had  riveted  its  eye,  gave  it  an  aspect  too  solemn 
and  ascetic — the  look  of  a  pilgrim  leaving  earth  rather  tlian 
an  heir  of  glory  going  home.  Still  it  was  England's  most 
erect  and  earnest  century ;  and  none  who  believe  that  worship 
is  the  highest  work  of  man  can  doubt  that,  of  all  its  predeces- 
sors, this  Puritan  generation  lived  to  the  grandest  purpose. 
Pity  that  in  so  many  ears  the  din  of  Naseby  and  Marston 
Moor  has  drowned  the  most  sublime  of  national  melodies — the 
joyiiil  noise  of  a  people  praising  God.  The  religion  of  the  period 
was  full  of  reverence  and  adoration  and  self-denial.  Setting  com- 
mon life  and  its  meanest  incidents  to  the  music  of  Scripture,  and 
advancing  to  battle  in  the  strength  of  psalms,  its  worthies  were 
more  awful  than  heroes.  They  were  incorruptible  and  irresistible 
men,  who  lived  under  the  All-seeing  eye  and  leaned  on  the  Omni- 
potent arm,  and  who  found  in  God's  nearness  the  sanctity  of 
every  spot  and  the  solemnity  of  every  moment. — Then,  after  a 
dreary  interval — after  tlie  boisterous  irreligion  of  the  latter 
Stuarts  and  the  cold  flippancy  which  so  long  outlived  them,  came 
the  Evangelical  Revival  of  last  century.  Full-hearted  and 
affectionate,  sometimes  brisk  and  vivacious,  but  always  down- 
.right  and  practical,  the  Gospel  of  that  era  spoke  to  the  good 
^nse  and  wai*m  feelings  of  the  nation.  In  the  electric  fire  of 
Whitefield,  the  rapid  fervour  of  Romaine,  the  caustic  force  of 
JBerridge  and  Rowland  Hill,  and  the  fatherly  wisdom  of  John 
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Newton  and  Henry  Venn — in  these  modem  evangelists  there 
was  not  the  momentum  whose  long  ran^  demohshed  enoi^s 
strongest  holds,  nor  the  massive  doctrine  wnich  built  np  the  tall 
and  stately  pile  of  Puritan  theology.  That  day  was  pas^  and  that 
work  was  done.  For  the  Christian  warfare  these  solemn  iron- 
sides and  deepHSonnding  culverines  were  no  longer  wanted ;  but, 
equipped  with  the  brief  logic  and  telling  earnestness  of  their 
eacer  sincerity,  the  lighter  troops  of  this  modem  campaign  ran 
swiftly  in  at  the  open  gate,  and  next  instant  huzza'd  finom  the 
walls  of  the  citadel.  And  for  spiritual  masonry  the  work  was 
too  abundant  and  the  workers  too  few  to  admit  of  the  spacious 
old  temple  style.  Run  up  in  haste  and  roofed  over  in  a  huny^ 
its  earlier  piety  too  often  awelt  in  tents ;  and  before  the  roaming 
architect  could  return,  his  work  would  sometimes  suffer  loss. 
But  when  growing  experience  urged  more  pains,  and  increasing 
labourers  made  it  possible,  the  busier  habits  of  the  time  could 
still  be  traced  in  the  slighter  structure.  The  great  glory  of  this 
recent  Gospel  is  the  sacred  element  which  it  has  infused  into  an 
age  which,  but  for  it,  would  be  wholly  secular,  and  the  sustain* 
ing  element  which  it  has  inspired  into  a  community  which,  but 
for  its  blessed  hope,  would  be  toil-worn  and  life-weaiy.  No 
generation  ever  drudged  so  hard  as  this,  and  yet  none  has  worked 
more  cheerily.  None  was  ever  so  tempted  to  churlish  selfish- 
ness, and  yet  none  has  been  more  bountiful,  and  given  such 
stren^  and  wealth  awav.  And  none  was  ever  more  beset  with 
facilities  for  vice  and  folly,  and  yet  none  has  more  abounded  in 
disinterested  characters  and  loving  families  full  of  loveliness. 
Other  ages  may  surpass  it  in  the  lone  grandeur  and  awful  goodness 
of  some  pre-eminent  name ;  but  in  tne  diffusion  of  piety,  in  the 
simplicity  and  gladness  of  domestic  religion,  and  in  the  many 
forms  of  intelligent  and  practical  Christianity,  it  surpasses  them 
all.  With  "  God  is  Love"  for  the  sunny  le^nd  in  its  open 
sky,  and  with  Bible-texts  efilorescing  in  every-3ay  duties  round 
its  agile  feet,  this  latter  Gospel  has  left  along  its  path  the  fairest 
specimens  of  talents  consecrated  and  industry  evangelized.  Nor 
till  all  missionaries  like  Henry  Martyn  and  John  Williams,  and 
all  sweet  singers  like  Kirke  White  and  Jane  Taylor,  and  all 
friends  of  humanity  like  Fowell  Buxton,  and  Elizabeth  Fry, 
have  passed  away;  nor  till  the  Bible,  Tract  and  Missionary 
Societies  have  done  their  work,  will  it  be  known  how  benign  and 
heart-expanding  was  that  Gospel  largess  which  a  hundred  years 
ago  began  to  bless  the  land.  Three  evangelic  eras  have  come, 
and  two  of  them  are  gone.  The  first  of  these  made  its  subjects 
Bible-readers,  brave  and  free.  The  second  made  them  Bible- 
singers,  frill  of  its  deep  harmonies  and  high  devotion,  and  firom 
earthly  toil  and  tumult  hid  in  the  pavilion  of  its  stately  song. 
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The  third  made  them  Bible-doers,  kind,  liberal,  and  active,  and 
social  withal — mutually  attractive  and  mutually  confiding-^— 
loving  to  work  and  worship  together.  The  first  found  the  En- 
glish commoner  little  better  than  a  serf;  but  it  gave  him  a  patent 
of  nobilily,  and  converted  his  cottage  into  a  castle.  The  second 
period  saw  that  castle  exalted  into  a  sanctuary,  and  heard  it  re- 
echo with  worship  rapt  and  high.  And  the  third  blended  all  the 
rest  and  added  one  thing  more  :  in  the  cottage,  castle,  sanctuary, 
it  planted  a  pious  family  living  for  either  world — diligent  but 
tranquil,  mamy  but  devout,  se^ontained  but  not  exclusive,  re- 
tired but  redundant  with  blithest  life ;  and  in  this  creation  it 
TOoduced  the  most  blessed  thing  on  earth — a  happy  Christian 
Eujdish  Home. 

Would  our  readers  care  for  the  short  story  how  this  last  era 
began  ?  Have  they  leisure  for  a  flying  sketch  of  the  principal 
personages  to  whom,  as  the  instruments  of  God,  it  owes  its  rise  ? 

Never  has  century  risen  on  Christian  England  so  void  of  soul 
and  faith  as  that  which  opened  with  Queen  Anne,  and  which 
reached  its  misty  noon  beneath  the  second  George — a  dewless 
night  succeeded  by  a  sunless  dawn.  There  was  no  freshness  in 
the  past,  and  no  promise  in  the  future.  The  memory  of  Baxter 
and  Usher  possessed  no  spell,  and  calls  to  revival  or  reform  fell 
dead  on  the  echo.  Contessions  of  sin,  and  national  covenants, 
and  all  projects  towards  a  public  and  visible  acknowledgment  of 
the  Most  High  were  voted  obsolete,  and  the  golden  dreams  of 
Westminster  worthies  only  lived  in  Hudibras.  The  Puritans 
were  buried  and  the  Methodists  were  not  bom.  The  philosopher 
of  the  age  was  Bolingbroke,  the  moralist  was  Addison,  the  min- 
strel was  Pope,  and  the  preacher  was  Atterbury.  The  world 
bad  the  idle  discontented  look  of  the  morning  afler  some  mad 
holiday ;  and  like  rocket-sticks  and  the  singed  paper  from  last 
night's  squibs,  the  spent  jokes  of  Charles  and  B^cnester  lay  all 
about,  and  people  yawned  to  look  at  them.  It  was  a  listless, 
joyless  morning,  when  the  slip-shod  citizens  were  cross,  and  even 
the  merry-Andrew  joined  the  incurious  public,  and,  forbearing 
his  ineffectual  pranks,  sat  down  to  wonder  at  the  vacancy.  The 
reign  of  buffoonery  was  past,  but  the  reign  of  faith  and  earnest- 
ness had  not  commenced.  During  the  first  forty  years  of  that  cen- 
tury, the  eye  that  seeks  for  spiritual  life  can  hardly  find  it ;  least 
of  all  that  hopeful  and  diffusive  life  which  is  the  harbinger  of 
more.  "  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  Christianity  was  not  so 
much  as  a  subject  for  inquiry,  but  was  at  length  discovered  to  be 
fictitious.  And  men  treated  it  as  if  this  wei'e  an  agreed  point 
among  all  people  of  discernment."*  Doubtless  there  were  divines, 
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like  Bevcrklge  and  Watts  and  Doddridge,  men  of  profound  de- 
votion and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  the  little  which  they 
accomplished  only  shows  how  adverse  was  the  time.  And  their 
appearance  was  no  presage.  They  were  not  the  Ararats  of  an 
emerging  economy.  The  zone  of  piety  grew  no  wider,  and  they 
saw  no  symptoms  of  a  new  world  appearing.  But  like  the  Coral 
Islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  slowly  descending,  they  were 
the  dwindling  peaks  of  an  older  dispensation,  and  felt  the  water 
deepening  round  them.  In  their  devout  but  sequestered  walk, 
and  in  their  faithful  but  mournful  apjxjals  to  their  congregations 
and  countrj',  they  were  the  pensive  mementoes  of  a  glory  depart- 
ed, not  the  hopeful  precursors  of  a  glory  to  come.  Remembrance 
and  regi'et  are  feeble  reformers  ;  and  the  story  of  godly  ancestors 
has  seldom  shamed  into  repentance  their  lax  and  irreverent  sons. 
The  power  which  startles  or  melts  a  people  is  zeal  fresh-warmed 
in  the  furnace  of  Scripture,  and  baptized  with  the  fire  of  Heaven 
— that  fervour  which,  incandescent  with  hope  and  confidence, 
bursts  in  fiame  at  the  sight  of  a  glorious  future. 

Of  this  power  the  splendid  example  was  Whitefield.*  The 
son  of  a  Gloucester  innkeeper,  and  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  hifl 
mind  became  so  burdened  with  the  greatrealities,  that  he  had  Uttle 
heart  for  study.  God  and  eternity,  holiness  and  sin,  were  thoughts 
which  haunted  eveiy  moment,  and  compelled  him  to  live  for  the 
salvation  of  his  soul;  but,  except  his  tutor  Wesley  and  a  few 
gownsmen,  he  met  with  none  who  shared  his  earnestness.  And 
though  earnest,  they  were  all  in  error.  Among  the  influential 
minds  of  the  University  there  was  no  one  to  lead  them  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel,  and  they  had  no  religious  guides  ex- 
cept the  getiius  of  the  place  and  books  of  their  own  choosing. 
The  genius  of  the  place  was  an  ascetic  quietism.  Its  libraries 
full  of  clasped  schoolmen  and  tall  fathers,  its  cloisters  so  solemn 
that  a  hearty  laugh  or  hurried  step  seemed  sinful,  and  its  balls 
lit  with  mecueval  sunshine,  perpetually  invited  their  inmates  to 
meditation  and  silent  recollection ;  whilst  the  earlv  tinkle  of  the 
chapel  bell  and  the  frosty  routine  of  winter  matms,  the  rubric 
and  the  founder^s  rules,  proclaimed  the  religious  benefits  of  bodily 
exercise.  The  Romish  postern  had  not  then  been  re-opened ; 
but  with  no  devotional  models,  save  the  marble  Bernards  and 
de  Wykhams,  and  no  spiritual  illumination  except  what  came 
in  by  the  North  windows  of  the  past,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
ardent  but  reverential  spirits  should  in  such  a  place  have  un- 
wittingly groped  into  a  Romish  pietism.  With  an  awakened 
conscience  and  a  resolute  will,  young  Whitefield  went  through 
the   sanatory  specifics  of  A-Kempis,   Castanza,  and  William 
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Law ;  and  in  his  anxiety  to  exceed  all  that  ia  required  by  the 
liubricy  he  would  fast  during  Lent  on  black  bread  and  sugar-* 
less  tea,  and  stand  in  the  cold  till  his  nose  was  red  and  his 
iingers  blue,  whilst  in  the  ho[)e  of  temptation  and  wild  beasts  he 
would  wander  through  Christ-Church  meadows  over-dark.  It 
was  whilst  pursuing  this  course  of  self-righteous  fanaticism  that 
he  was  seized  with  alarming  illness.  It  sent  him  to  his  Bible^ 
and  whilst  praying  and  yearning  over  his  Qreek  Testament,  the 
"open  secret"  flashed  upon  his  view.  The  discovery  of  a  completed 
and  gratuitous  salvation  filled  with  ecstasy  a  spirit  prepared  to 
appreciate  it,  and  from  their  great  deep  breaking,  his  affections 
toenceforward  flowed,  impetuous  and  uninterrupted,  in  the  one 
channel  of  love  to  the  Saviour.  The  Bishop  ol  Gloucester  or- 
dained him,  and  on  the  day  of  his  ordination  ne  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  Whether  I  myself  shall  ever  have  the  honour  of  styling  myself 
*a  prisoner  of  the  Lord'  I  know  not ;  but  indeed,  my  dear  iriend,  I 
can  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that  when  the  Bishop  laid  his 
hand  upon  me,  I  gave  myself  up  to  be  a  martyr  for  Him  who  hung 
upon  the  Cross  tor  me.  Known  unto  Him  are  all  future  events 
and  contingencies.  I  have  thrown  myself  blindfold,  and,  I  trust, 
without  reserve,  into  his  Almighty  hands;  only  I  would  have  you 
observe,  that  till  you  hear  of  my  dying  for  or  in  my  work,  you  will 
not  be  apprised  of  all  the  preferment  that  is  expected  by  George 
Whitefield."  In  this  rapture  of  seltdevotion  he  traversed 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  for  fonr-and-thirty  years,  and 
crossed  the  Atlantic  thirteen  times,  proclaiming  the  love  of  Grod 
and  His  great  gift  to  man.  A  brignt  and  exulting  view  of  the 
atonement's  sufficiency  was  his  theology ;  delight  in  God  and  re« 
joicing  in  Christ  Jesus  were  his  piety ;  and  a  compassionate  soli- 
citude for  the  souls  of  men,  ofl;en  rising  to  a  fearfiit  agony,  was  his 
ruling  passion ;  and  strong  in  the  oneness  of  his  aim  and  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feelings,  he  soon  burst  the  regular  bomids,  and  be- 
gan to  preach  on  conunons  and  village  greens,  and  even  to  the 
rabble  at  London  fairs.  He  was  the  Prince  of  English  preachers'. 
Many  have  surpassed  him  as  sermon-makers,  but  none  have  ap 
preached  him  as  a  pulpit  orator.  Many  have  outshone  him  in 
the  clearness  of  their  logic,  the  grandeur  of  their  conceptions,  and 
the  sparkling  beauty  of  single  sentences ;  but  in  the  power  of 
darting  the  gospel  direct  into  the  conscience  he  eclipsed  them  all. 
With  a  full  ana  beaming  countenance,  and  the  frank  and  easy 
port  which  the  English  people  love — for  it  is  the  symbol  of  honest 
purpose  and  friendly  assurance — he  combined  a  voice  of  rich 
compass,  which  could  equally  thrill  over  Moorfields  in  musical 
thunder,  or  whisper  its  terrible  secret  in  every  private  ear :  and 
to  this  gainly  aspect  and  tuneftd  voice  he  added  a  most  expres- 
sive and  eloquent  action.    Improved  by  conscientious  practice. 
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and  instinct  with  his  earnest  natnie,  this  docntion  was  the  acted 
sermon,  and  by  its  pantomimic  portrait  enabled  the  ^e  to  anti- 
cipate each  rapid  utterance,  and  helped  the  memory  to  treasure 
up  the  palpable  ideas.  None  ever  used  so  boldly,  nor  with  more 
success,  the  highest  sMes  of  impersonation.  His  ^^Hark  I  harkP 
could  conjure  up  Gethsemane  with  its  faltering  moon,  and  awake 
again  the  cnr  oi  horror-stricken  Innocence;  and  an  apostrophe  to 
Peter  on  the  noly  Mount,  would  light  up  another  Tabor,  and  drown 
it  in  glory  from  the  opening  heaven.  His  thoughts  were  posses- 
sions, and  his  feelingsweretransformations;  andif  hespake  bscause 
he  felt,  his  hearers  understood  because  they  saw.  Tney  were  not 
only  enthusiastic  amateurs,  like  Garrick,  who  ran  to  weep  and 
tremble  at  his  bursts  of  passion,  but  even  the  colder  critics  of  the 
Walpole  school  were  surprised  into  momentary  sympathy  and 
reluctant  wonder.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  listening  in  JLady 
Huntingdon's  pew  when  Whitefield  was  comparing  the  benighted 
sinner  to  a  blind  beggar  on  a  dangerous  rcMid.  His  little  dog 
gets  away  from  him  when  skirting  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  and 
he  is  left  to  explore  the  path  with  his  iron-shod  staff.  On  the 
very  verge  of  the  diff  this  blind  guide  slips  through  his  fingers, 
and  skims  away  down  the  abyss.  All  unconscious,  its  owner 
stoops  down  to  regain  it,  and  stumbling  forward — ^^  Good  Gt>d  I 
he  is  gone  I*"  shouted  Chesterfield,  who  had  been  watching  with 
breathless  alarm  the  blind  man's  movements,  and  who  mmped 
from  his  seat  to  save  the  catastrophe.  But  the  glory  of  White- 
field's  preaching  was  its  heart-kindled  and  heart-melting  gospel. 
But  for  this  all  his  bold  strokes  and  brilliant  surprises  might 
have  been  no  better  than  the  rhetorical  triumphs  of  £r* 
wan  and  other  pulpit  dramatists.  He  was  an  orator,  but  he 
only  sought  to  be  an  evangelist.  Like  a  volcano  where  gold 
and  gems  may  be  darted  forth  as  well  as  common  things,  but 
where  gold  and  molten  granite  flow  all  alike  in  fiery  fusion, 
bright  thoughts  and  splendid  images  might  be  projected  from 
his  flaming  pulpit,  but  all  were  merged  in  the  stream  which 
bore  along  tne  gospel  and  himself  in  blended  fervour.  In- 
deed, so  simple  was  his  nature,  that  glory  to  God  and  good* 
will  to  man  naving  filled  it,  there  was  room  for  little  more. 
Having  no  church  to  found,  no  family  to  enrich,  and  no  memory 
to  immortalize,  he  was  the  mere  ambassador  of  God ;  and  in- 
spired with  its  genial  piteous  spirit — so  full  of  heaven  reconciled 
and  humanity  restorea — ^he  soon  himself  became  a  living  gospeL 
Radiant  with  its  benignity,  and  trembling  with  its  tenderness, 
by  a  sort  of  spiritual  induction  a  vast  audience  would  speedily 
be  brought  into  a  firame  of  mind — ^the  transfusion  of  his  own ; 
and  the  white  furrows  on  their  sooty  faces  told  that  Kingswood 
colliers  were  weeping,  or  the  quivering  of  an  ostrich  plume  be* 
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spoke  its  de^mt  wearei^s  deep  emotion.  And  <x)ming  to  his 
work  direct  trom  oommnnion  with  his  Master,  and  in  all  the 
strength  of  accepted  prayer,  there  was  an  elevation  in  his  mien 
which  often  pffiralyzea  hostility,  and  a  self-possession  which  only 
made  him,  amid  uproar  and  fury,  the  more  sublime.  With  an 
electric  bolt  he  would  bring  the  jester  in  his  fool's-cap  from  his 
perch  on  the  tree,  or  galvanize  the  brick-bat  from  the  skulking 
miscreant's  grasp,  or  sweep  down  in  crouching  submission  and 
shame-faced  silence  the  whole  of  Bartholomew  Fair ;  whilst  a  re- 
vealing flash  of  sententious  doctrine  or  vivified  Scripture,  would 
disclose  to  awe-struck  hundreds  tiie  foi^tten  verities  of  another 
world,  or  the  unsuspected  arcana  of  their  inner  man.  '^  I  came 
to  break  your  head,  out,  through  vou,  God  has  broken  my  he^rt," 
was  a  sort  of  confession  with  which  he  was  familiar;  and  to  see  the 
deaf  old  gentiewoman,  who  used  to  mutter  imprecations  at  him  as 
he  passedalong  the  street,  clambering  up  the  jpulpitrstairs  to  catch 
his  an^lic  words,  was  a  sort  of  spectacle  which  the  triumphant 
Gospel  often  witnessed  in  his  day.  And  when  it  is  known  that 
his  voice  could  be  heard  by  20,000,  and  that  ranging  all  the 
empire,  as  well  as  America,  he  would  often  preach  thrice  on  a 
working-day,  and  that  he  has  received  in  one  week  as  many  as 
a  thousand  letters,  from  persons  awakened  by  his  sermons ;  if 
no  estimate  can  be  formea  of  tbe  results  of  his  ministxy,  some 
idea  may  be  suggested  of  its  vast  extent  and  singular  effective- 
ness. 

The  following  codicil  was  added  to  Whitefield's  will :  ^N.B. — 
I  also  leave  a  mourning  ring  to  my  honoured  and  dear  friends, 
the  Bev.  John  and  Charles  Wesley,  in  token  of  my  indissoluble 
union  with  them,  in  heart  and  Christian  affection,  notwithstand- 
ing our  difference  in  judgment  about  some  particular  points  of 
doctrine." 

The  ^^  points  of  doctrine"  were  chiefly  the  extent  of  the  atone- 
ment and  the  perseverance  of  the  saints;  the  ^^  indissoluble 
union"  was  occasioned  by  their  all-absorbins  love  to  the  same 
Saviour,  and  untiring  efforts  to  make  his  riwes  known.  They 
quarrelled  a  littie,  but  they  loved  a  great  deal  more.  Few 
characters  could  be  more  completely  the  converse,  and  in  the 
Church's  exigencies,  more  happily  the  supplement  of  one  ano- 
tiier,  than  were  those  of  George  Whitefield  and  John  Wesley  ;* 
and  had  their  views  been  identical,  and  their  labours  all  along 
coincident,  their  large  services  to  the  gospel  might  have  re- 
peated Paul  and  Barnabas.  Whitefield  was  soul,  and  Wesley 
was  system.    Whitefield  was  a  summer-doud  which  burst  at 
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clear  firom  wcM^dlr  pelf;  and  when  we  f^nember  its  great  peir^ 
vacHng  motiye,  tnere  is  something  sablime  in  this  good  man's 
indnsttr.  Bising  erery  morning  at  four,  tniTelline  every  year 
upwards  of  4000  miles,  and  preaching  nearly  a  thousand  ser- 
monsy  exhorting  societies,  editing  books,  writing  all  sorts  of 
letters,  and  giving  audience  to  all  sorts  of  people,  the  ostenable 
president  of  Methodism  and  pastor  of  all  the  Methodists,  and 
amidst  his  ceaseless  toils  betraying  no  more  bustle  than  a  planet  in 
its  course,  he  was  a  noble  specimen  of  that  fervent  oiligence 
which,  launched  on  its  orbit  by  a  holy  and  joyful  impulse,  has  ever 
afterwards  the  peace  of  God  to  light  it  on  its  way.  Nor  should 
we  forget  his  praiseworthy  efforts  to  difiuse  a  Christianized  phi- 
losophy, and  propagate  useful  knowledge  among  religious  people. 
In  the  progress  of  research  most  of  his  compilations  may  have 
lost  theur  value;  but  the  motive  was  enlightened,  and  the  effort 
to  exemplify  his  own  idea  was  characteristic  of  the  well-informed 
and  ener^tic  man.  In  Christian  authorship  he  is  not  entitled  to 
rank  hi£;h.  Clear  as  occanonal  expositions  are,  there  is  seldom 
comprehension  in  his  views,  or  grandeur  in  his  thoughts,  or  in- 
spiration in  his  practical  appeals ;  and  though  his  direct  and  sim- 
ple style  is  sometimes  terse,  it  is  often  meagre,  and  very  seldom 
racy.  His  voluminous  Journals  are  little  better  than  a  turnpike 
log — miles,  towns,  and  sermon-texts — ^whilst  their  authoritative 
tone  and  self-centering  details  give  the  record  an  air  of  arrogance 
and  effotism  which,  we  doubt  not,  would  disappear  could  we 
view  the  venerable  writer  face  to  face.  Assuredly  his  power  was 
in  his  presence.  Such  fascination  resided  in  his  saintly  mien, 
there  was  such  intuition  in  the  twinkle  of  his  mild  but  brilliant 
eye,  and  such  a  dissolving  influence  in  his  lively,  benevolent,  and 
instructive  talk,  that  enemies  often  left  him  admirers  and  devo- 
tees. And  should  any  regard  the  Wesleyan  system  as  the  mere 
embodiment  of  Mr.  W  esley's  mind,  it  is  a  singular  triumph  of 
worth  and  firmness.  Never  has  a  theological  idiosyncracy  per- 
petuated itself  in  a  Church  so  large  and  stable.  But  though 
every  pin  and  cord  of  the  Methodist  tabernacle  bears  trace  of  the 
fingers,  concinnate  and  active,  which  reared  it,  the  founder^smost 
remai'kable  memorial  is  his  living  monument.  Weslqr  has  not 
passed  away;  for,  if  embalmed  in  me  Connexion,  he  is  re-embodied 
m  the  members.  Never  did  a  leader  so  stamp  his  impress  on  his 
followers.  The  Covenanters  were  not  such  rao-similes  of  Knox ; 
Dor  were  the  imperial  guards  such  enthusiastic  copies  of  their 
little  corporal,  as  are  the  modem  Methodists  the  perfect  transmi- 
sration  of  their  venerated  Father.  Exact,  orderly,  and  active ; 
dissident  but  not  dissenters ;  connexional  but  Catholic ;  carrving 
warmth  within,  and  vet  loving  southerly  exposures ;  obli^ng 
without  effort^  and  liberal  on  system ;   serene^  contented,  and 
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hopeftil — ^if  we  except  the  masteF-spirits,  whose  type  is  osaally 
their  own — ^the  most  of  pious  Methodists  are  cast  from  Wesley^ 
neat  and  cheerful  mould.  That  goodness  must  have  been  at- 
tractive as  well  as  very  imitable^  which  has  survived  in  a  million 
of  living  effigies. 

Whilst  a  college  tutor,  Mr.  Wesley  numbered  among  his  pupils, 
along  with  George  Whitefield,  James  Hebvey.*  To  his  kind 
and  mtelligent  teacher  he  ow^  superior  scholarship,  and  along 
with  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  a  taste  for  natural  science ;  but  at 
Oxford  he  did  not  learn  theology.  Pure  in  his  conduct  and  cor- 
rect in  his  clericid  deportment,  nis  piety  was  cold  and  stiff.  It 
had  been  acquired  among  the  painted  apostles  and  sculptured 
martyrs,  the  vitrified  gospels  and  freestone  litanies  of  Alma 
Mater,  and  lacked  a  quickening  spirit.  Talking  to  a  ploughman 
who  attended  Dr.  Doddridge,  he  asked,  ^^  What  do  you  think  is 
the  hardest  thing  m  religion  ?"  ^  Sir,''  said  the  ploughman, 
'^  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  you  are  a  minister ;  will  you  allow  me 
to  return  the  question  !"  ^*  Well,"  said  Mr,  Hervey,  "  I  think 
the  hardest  thing  is  to  deny  siniul  self;"  and  enlarged  at  some 
length  on  the  difficulties  of  self-mortification.  At  last  the  plough- 
man interposed — "  But,  Mr.  Hervey,  you  have  forgotten  the 
most  difficult  part  of  self-denial,  the  denial  of  righteous  self." 
Though  conscious  of  some  defect  in  his  own  reli^on,  the  young 
clergyman  looked  with  disdain  at  the  old  fool,  and  wondered 
what  he  meant.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  a  little  book,  on 
^^  Submission  to  the  righteousness  of  God,"  put  meaning  into 
the  ploughman's  words ;  and  Mr.  Hervey  wondered  how  he  could 
have  read  the  Bible  so  often  and  overlooked  its  revelation  of 
righteousness.  When  he  saw  it  he  rejoiced  with  exceeding  joy. 
It  solved  every  problem  and  filled  every  void.  It  lit  up  the 
Bible,  and  it  kindled  Christianity.  It  gave  emancipation  to  his 
spirit  and  motion  to  his  ministry ;  and  whilst  it  filled  his  own 
soul  with  happiness  it  made  him  eager  to  transmit  the  benefit. 
But  his  frame  was  feeble.  It  was  all  that  he  could  do  to  get 
through  one  sermon  every  Sabbath  in  his  little  church  of  Weston- 
Favell ;  and  the  more  his  spirit  glowed  within,  the  more  shadowy 
grew  his  tall  and  wasted  form.  He  could  not,  like  his  old  tutor 
and  his  college  friend,  itinerate ;  and  so  he  was  constrained  to 
write.  In  Indian  phrase,  he  pressed  his  soul  on  paper.  With 
a  pen  dipped  in  the  rainbow,  and  with  aspirations  after  a  celestial 
vocabulary,  he  proceeded  to  descant  on  the  glories  of  his  Re- 
deemer's person,  and  the  riches  of  his  great  salvation.     He  pub- 
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lished  liifl  Meditations,  and  then  the  Dialogues  between  Theron 
and  Aspasio ;  and  then  he  grew  too  weak  even  for  this  fire-fiide 
work.  Still  the  spirit  burned,  and  the  body  sank.  ^^  You  have 
only  a  few  minutes  to  live,"  said  the  doctor ;  "  spare  yourself." 
"  No,  doctor,  no ;  you  tell  me  that  I  have  but  a  few  minutes — 
O  let  me  spend  them  in  adoring  our  great  Redeemer."  And 
then  he  began  to  expatiate  on  me  ^^  all  bliss'"  which  Qod  has 
given  to  those  to  whom  he  has  given  Christ,  till,  with  th^  words 
*^  precious  salvation,"  utterance  ceased.  Ho  leaned  his  head 
against  the  side  of  the  easy-chair,  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  died,  oa 
the  Christmas  afternoon.  Taught  by  the  poor,  and  then  their 
toaclier,  he  wished  his  body  to  be  covered  with  the  paupers*  pall ; 
and  it  lies  beneath  the  communion-table  of  his  beloved  sanctuary, 
till  he  and  his  parishioners  rise  to  meet  again. 

Last  centmy  was  the  first  in  which  pious  people  cared  for 
style.  The  Puritans  had  apple-trees  in  their  orchard,  and  savoury 
herbs  in  their  kitchen-garden,  but  kept  no  green-house,  nor  par-* 
terre ;  and,  amongst  evangelical  authors,  Hervey  was  about  the 
first  who  made  his  style  a  study,  and  who  sought,  by  planting 
flowers  at  the  gate,  to  allure  passengers  into  the  garden.  It  ia 
not,  therefore,  surprising  that  nis  oiTiaments  should  be  mors  dis- 
tinguished for  profusion  and  brilliant  hues  than  for  simplicity  and 
firrace.  Most  people  admire  tulips  and  peonies,  and  martegon-* 
ilies,  before  tnev  get  on  to  love  store-cups,  and  mosses,  and 
ferns.  We  used,  to  admire  them  ourselves,  and  felt  that  sum* 
mer  was  not  fully  blown  till  we  saw  it  sure  and  certain  in  these 
ample  and  exuberant  flowers.  Yes,  and  even  now  we  feel  that 
it  would  make  a  warmer  June  could  we  love  peonies  and  marte-» 
gons  once  more.  Hervey  was  a  man  of  taste  equal  to  bis  age, 
and  of  a  warmth  and  venturesomeness  beyond  iL  He  introduced 
the  poetical  and  picturesque  into  religious  literature,  and  became 
the  Shenstone  of  theology.  And  although  he  did  what  none 
had  dared  before  him,  the  worid  was  ready,  and  his  success  waa 
rapid.  The  Meditations  evangelized  the  natural  sciences^  and 
the  Dialogues  embowered  the  old  divinity.  The  former  was 
philosophy  in  its  right  mind  and  at  the  Saviour^s  feet ;  the  other 
was  the  Lutheran  dogma  relieved  from  the  academic  gown,  and 
keeping  healthful  holiday  in  shady  woods  and  by  the  mountain 
stream.  The  tendency  of  his  writings  was  to  open  the  believer's 
eye  in  kindness  and  wonder  on  the  works  of^  God,  and  their 
effort  was  to  attract  to  the  Incarnate  Mystery  the  heart  sur-^ 
prised  or  softened  by  these  works.  We  cannot,  at  the  distance 
of  a  century,  recall  the  fascination  which  surrounded  them  when 
newly  published — when  no  similar  attempts  had  forestalled  their 
freshness,  and  no  imitations  had  blown  their  vigour  into  bom- 
bast.   But  we  can  trace  their  mellow  influence  still.     We  seo 
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that  they  have  helped  to  make  men  of  faith  men  of  feeling,  and 
men  of  piety  men  of  taste.  Over  the  bald  and  rugged  places  of 
systematic  orthodoxy,  they  have  trained  the  sweetest  beauties  of 
creation  and  softest  graces  of  piety,  and  over  its  entire  landscape 
have  shed  an  illumination  as  genial  as  it  is  growthful  and  clear. 
K  they  be  not  purely  classical,  they  are  perfectly  evangelical 
and  singularly  adapted  to  the  whole  of  man.  Their  cadence  is 
in  our  popular  preaching  still,  and  may  their  spirit  never  quit 
our  Ciiristianity  I  It  is  the  spirit  of  securest  &ith,  and  sunniest 
hope,  and  most  seraphic  love.  And  though  it  may  be  dangerous 
for  young  divines,  like  Samuel  Parr,  to  copy  their  descriptive 
melody,  it  were  a  blessed  ambition  to  emulate  their  author's 
large  and  lightsome  piety — ^his  heart  ^^  open  to  the  whole  noon 
of  natur^"  and  through  aU  its  brightness  drinking  the  smile  of  a 
present  God. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century  evangelical  religion  derived  its 
gi*eat  impulse  from  the  three  now  named.  But  though  there 
were  none  to  rival  Whitefield's  flaming  eloquence,  or  Wesley's 
versatile  ubiquity,  or  the  popularity  of  Hervey's  gorgeous  pen, 
there  were  many  among  their  contemporaries  who,  as  one  by  one 
they  learned  the  truth,  in  their  own  department  or  district  did 
their  utmost  to  diffuse  it.  In  Cornwall,  there  was  Walker  of 
Truro ;  in  Devon,  Augustus  Toplady ;  in  Shropshire,  was  Flet- 
cher of  Madeley ;  in  Bedfordshire,  there  was  Berridge  of  Ever- 
ton ;  in  Lincolnshire,  Adams  of  Wintringham ;  in  Yorkshire^ 
were  Grimshaw  of  Haworth,  and  Venn  of  Huddersfield ;  and 
in  London  was  William  Bomaine — besides  a  goodly  number 
who,  with  less  renown,  were  earnest  and  wise  enough  to  win 
many  souls. 

In  the  summer  of  1746,  Samuel  Walker*  came  to  be  curate 
of  the  gay  little  capital  ef  Western  Cornwall.  He  was  clever 
and  accomplished — ^had  learned  from  books  the  leading  doc^ 
triues  of  Christianity,  and  whilst  mainly  anxious  to  be  a  popular 
preacher,  and  a  favourite  with  his  fashionable  hearers,  haid  a  dis- 
tinct desire  to  do  them  good — but  did  them  none.  Tho  master 
of  the  grammar-school  was  a  man  of  splendid  scholarship,  and 
the  most  famous  teacher  in  that  county,  but  much  hated  for  his 
piety.  One  day  Mr.  Walker  received  from  Mr.  Conon  a  note, 
with  a  sum  of  money,  requesting  him  to  pay  it  to  the  Custom- 
house. For  his  health  he  had  been  advised  to  drink  some  French 
wine,  but  on  that  smuggling  coast  could  procure  none  on  which 
duty  had  been  paid.  Wondering  wheUier  this  tenderness  of 
conscience  pervaded  all  his  character,  Mr.  Walker  sought  Mr. 
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Codod's  acqnaintancey  and  was  soon  as  complet^lj  endiai&ed  bjr 
the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  th^  fiiscination  of  his  inter- 
oonxsey  as  he  was  awed  and  astonished  by  the  parity,  and  eIeY»- 
tion  of  his  conduct  '  It  was  from  the  good  treasnte  of  this  good 
man's  heart,  that  3Ir.  Walker  r^ceiyed  the  GospdL ,  JSaving 
learned  it,  he  proclaimed  iL  '  Truro  was  in  uproar*  To  hear  of 
their  general  deprayity,  and  to  have,  urged  on  theni  repentance 
and  the  need  of  a  new  nature  by  one  i|rho  6ad  so  lidely  miiig^, 
in  all  their  gaieties,  and  been  the  soul  of  genteel  ^musement^ 
was  first  startling,  and  then  ofiensiye.  The  squQe  wiaa  indjg* 
nant ;  fine  ladies  sulked  and  tossed  their  heads ;  rude  men  in^ 
terrupted  him  in  ibe  midst  of  his  sennoQ ;  and  the  rector,  rioMat- 1 
edly  called  to  dismiss  bim,  was  only'baflled  by  ^^Ir/'WiflulDe^s 
urbanity.  But  soon  faithful  preaching  be^an  to  tell ;  .md  in 
Mr.  Walkei^s  case  its  intrinsic  power  was  aided  by  hifs  in^g|bt 
into  character,  and  bis  ascendancy  o^'er  meni  In  a  few  yinirs. 
upwards  of  800.pariishoDer3  had  called  on  him  to  ask  what  they^ 
must  do  for  their  soafs  s^Jvation }  and  his  time  was  mainly  occii- 

1>ied  in  instructing  large  clasises  of  his  heareifs  who  wished  .to^ 
ive  godly,  righteous,  and  sober. in  this  evil  world*    The  firsl^,^ 
fruits  of  his  ministiy  V^s  a  dissolute  youth  who  had  been  a  sol?^ 
dier,  and  amongst  tins  de^criptioa  oi  people  lie  bad  hi^  g^test 
success.    One  Kovefaiber,  a  body  of  troops  arrived  vx  bis  par^b 
for  winter  quarters,  \  lie  immediately  commenced  a^^aiWnppn 
sermon  for  their  $pecial;benefii.     He  found  them  groi^ly  .igno*. 
rant.    Of  the  seveii'best  instruct^  si:i  were  Scbtdniien^  wd  the 
seventh  an  English. dissenter,.  And  they  were  reluctan^t  to  come 
to  hear  him. .  At.fir$t,  when  marched  to  church,  on  arrim^  at 
the  door,  they  .turned  and  ^yalked  away.    But  wnen  atla^ttbey 
came  under  the  souipid  of  his  tender  but  energetic  voice,  the  efii^t. 
was  instantaneous.^  '/With&w  exceptions. tears  burst  from  every 
eye,  and  confessions  pf  siu  from  almost  6ve^  mouth...  1^  less, 
tlian  nine  weeks  no  'fewer  than. 2150  .bad  sought  bi^pHivate^  in- 
structions; and  though  at  firsf  the  officers  were  ^arn^ed^it  such 
an  outbreak  pf  methc^sm  among  ibeic  m^  so  <  evidef^t  j^as^the 
improvement  wh^ch  took^.pUce — ^o  nqre  Iia^  pni3dsbm)kita.be^ 
come,  and  so  proi^ptly  >y^  c^miipands  obey^i^-that.tne^jOmcef;^. 
waited  on  Mr.  Walker  in  a  t^ody^  to. thank  him  iorthe  refontia^^ 
tion  he  had  effected  -in  their  ranlfs.    On  the  ix^)m)i}g  of  their 
march  many  of  these  brave  feIlo>ys  were  heard. pralsir^gjGro^  for 
having  brought  them  under  the  soundi  ojl  tlus  0osp^aud  as 
they  caught  the  last  glimpses  of  th^  tpwn,  exclaune^^.^^  Cro^^  bless 
Truro  I''     Indeed,  Mr.  Walker  bad  much  of  the  liiilitary  in  his 
own  composition.    The  disencumbered  alertness  of  his  life,  the  - 
courage,  frankness,  and  through-going  of  his  character,  the  firm- 
ness with  which  he  h^ld  his  post,  the  pi*actical  valour  with  which 
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he  followed  up  liis  preaching,  and  the  regimental  order  into 
which  he  had  organized  his  people,  bewrayed  the  captain  in 
canonicals ;  as  the  hardness  of  his  services,  and  his  exulting  loy- 
alty to  his  Master,  proclaimed  the  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ. 

In  the  adjacent  county  of  Devon,  and  in  one  of  its  sequester- 
ed parishes,  with  a  few  cottages  sprinkled  over  it,  mused  and  sang 
Augustus  Toplady.*  When  a  lad  of  sixteen,  and  on  a  visit 
to  Ireland,  he  had  strolled  into  a  barn  where  an  illiterate  layman 
was  preaching,  but  preaching  reconciliation  to  God  through  the 
death  of  his  Son.  The  homelv  sermon  took  effect,  and  from 
that  moment  the  Gospel  wiemed  all  the  powers  of  his  bril- 
liant and  active  mind.  He  was  very  learned.  Universal  his- 
tory spread  before  his  eye  a  familiar  and  delightAil  field; 
and  at  thirty-eight  he  died,  more  widely-read  in  Fathers  and 
Reformers  than  most  academic  dignitaries  can  boast  when  their 
heads  are  hoary.  He  was  leamea  because  he  was  active.  Like 
a  race-horse,  all  nerve  and  fire,  his  life  was  on  tip-toe  and  his 
delight  was  to  get  over  the  ground.  He  read  fast,  slept  little, 
and  often  wrote  like  a  whirlwind ;  and  though  the  body  was 
weak  it  did  not  obstruct  him,  for  in  his  ecstatic  exertions  he 
seemed  to  leave  it  behind.  His  chief  publications  were  controversy. 
Independently  of  his  theological  convictions,  his  philosophizing 
genius,  his  up-going  fancy,  and  his  devout  dependent  piety,  were 
a  multiform  C^vimsm  ;  and  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  if  religious 
at  all,  the  religion  of  Toplady  must  have  been  one  where  the  eye 
of  God  filled  all  and  the  will  of  God  wrought  all.  The  doctrines 
which  were  to  himself  so  plain,  he  was  perhaps  on  this  account 
less  fitted  to  discuss  witn  men  of  another  make ;  and  betwixt 
the  strength  of  his  own  belief  and  the  spuming  haste  of  his  over- 
ardent  spirit,  he  gave  his  works  a  frequent  air  of  scorning  arro- 
gance and  keen  contemptuousness.  I'erhaps,  even  with  theolo- 
gians of  his  own  persuasion,  his  credit  has  been  injured  by  the 
warmth  of  his  invective ;  but  on  the  same  side  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  find  treatises  more  acute  or  erudite — and  both  firiends  and 
foes  must  remember  that  to  the  writer  his  opinions  were  self- 
evident,  and  that  in  his  devoutest  moments  he  believed  God's 
glory  was  involved  in  them.  It  was  the  polemic  press  which 
extorted  this  human  bitterness  firom  his  spirit ;  in  the  pulpit's 
milder  urgency  nothing  flowed  but  balm.  His  voice  was  music, 
and  spirituality  and  elevation  seemed  to  emanate  from  his  ethe- 
real countenance  and  light  unmortal  form.  His  vivacity  would 
have  caught  the  listener's  eye,  and  his  soul-filled  looks  and  move- 
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ments  would  have  interpreted  bis  language,  had  there  not  been 
such  commanding  solemnity  in  bis  tones  as  made  apathy  impos- 
sible, and  such  simplicity  in  his  words  that  to  hear  was  to  under- 
stand.    From  easy  explanations  he  advanced  to  rapid  and  con- 
clusive arguments,  and  warmed  into  importunate  exhortations, 
till  consciences  began  to  bum  and  feelings  to  take  fire  £rom  his 
own  kindled  spirit,  and  himself  and  his  hearers  were  together 
drowned  in  sympathetic  tears.     And  for  all  the  saving  power  of 
his  preaching  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit*s  inward  energy,  it 
was  remarkable  how  much  was  accomplished  both  at  Broad 
Hembuiy  and  afterwards  in  Orange  Street,  Lfondon.    He  was 
not  only  a  polemic  and  a  preacher,  but  a  poet.    He  has  left 
a  few  hymns  which  the  Church  militant  will  not  readily  forget. 
•'When  languor  and  disease  invade,"    "A   debtor  to  mercy 
alone,"    "  Bock  of  ages,  cleft  for  mc,'^  "  Deathless  principle, 
arise  :"  these  four  combine  tenderness  and  grandeur  with  theo- 
logical fulness  equal  to  any  kindred  compositions  in  modem  lan- 
guage.   It  would  seem  as  if  the  finishea  work  were  embalmed, 
and  the  lively  hope  exulting  in  every  stanza;  whilst  each  person  of 
the  glorious  Godhead  radiates  majesty,  grace,  and  holiness  through 
each  successive  line.  Nor  is  it  any  fault  that  their  inspiration  is  all 
from  above.    Pegasus  could  not  have  boine  aloft  such  thoughts 
and  feelings ;  they  are  a  fireight  for  Gabriel's  wing ;  and  if  not 
filigreed  with  human  fancies,  they  are  resplendent  with  tlie 
truths  of  God,  and  brim  over  with  the  joy  and  pathos  of  the 
heaven-born  soul.     However,  to  amass  knowledge  so  &st  and 
give  out  so  rapidly  not  only  thought  and  learning,  but  warm 
emotion,  was  wasteful  work.     It  was  like  bleeding  the  palnirtree ; 
there  flowed  a  generous  sap  which  cheered  the  heart  of  all  who 
tasted,  but  it  killed  the  palm.     Consumption  struck  him,  and  he 
died.     But  during  that  last  illness  he  seemed  to  lie  in  glory's 
vestibule.     To  a  mend's  inquiry  with  sparkling  eye  he  answered, 
"  Oh,  my  dear  Sir,  I  cannot  tell  you  the  comforts  I  feel  in  my 
soul :  they  are  past  expression.    The  consolations  of  God  are  so 
abundant  that  lie  leaves  me  nothing  to  pray  for.    My  prayers 
are  all  converted  into  praise.     I  enjoy  a  heaven  already  in  my 
soul."    And  within  an  hour  of  dying  ne  called  his  friends,  and 
asked  if  they  could  give  him  up ;  and  when  they  said  they  could, ' 
tears  of  joy  ran  down  his  cheeks  as  he  added,  ^^  Oh,  what  a  bless- 
ing that  you  ai*e  made  willing  to  give  me  over  into  tlie  hands  of 
my  dear  Eedeemer,  and  part  with  me ;  for  no  mortal  can  live 
after  the  glories  which  God  has  manifested  to  my  souL" 

At  Everton  in  Bedfordshire,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  Joha 
Bunyan  had  been  a  preacher  and  a  prisoner,  lived  and  laboured 
a  man  not  unlike  him.  the  most  amusing  and  most  affecting  ori- 
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g^nal  of  all  this  school — John  BEBBmaE.^    For  long  a  distin- 
guished  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cambridgi^  and  for  many  years 
stadjinff  fifteen  hours  a-daj,  he  had  enriched  his  masenhne  un- 
derstanding mth  all  sorts  of  learning ;  and  when  at  last  he  b^ 
came  a  parish  minister^  he  applied  to  his  labours  all  the  i^esources 
of  a  mind  eminently  practical,  and  all  the  vigour  of  a  very  hon- 
est one.    But  his  success  was  small — ^so  small  that  he  began  to 
suspect  his  mode  was  wrong.    After  prayer  for  light  it  was  one 
day  borne  in  upon  his  mind,  ^^  Cease  firom  thine  own  works ;  only 
believe ;"  and  consulting  his  Concordance  he  was  surprised  to 
see  how  many  columns  were  required  for  the  words  Faith  and 
believe.     Through  this  quaint  inlet  he  found  his  way  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  the  consequent  love  of  the  Saviour; 
and  though  hampered  with  academic  standing  and  past  the  prime 
of  life,  he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  reverse  his  iormer  preach- 
ing, and  the  efficacy  of  the  Cross  was  soon  seen  in  his  altered 
parish.     His  mind  was  singular.     So  predominant  was  its  Saxoa 
alkali,  that  poetry,  sentiment,  and  classical  aIlu8i4Hi,  whatever 
else  came  into  it,  was  sure  to  be  neutralized  into  common  sense 
^-^pathetic,  humorous,  or  practical  as  the  case  might  be  |  aaid  so 
l^trong  was  his  fancy  that  eveiy  idea  in  re-appearing  ^rkledinto 
a  metaphor  or  emblem.     He  thought  in  proverbs,  and  he  spake 
in  puraUes ;  that  granulated  salt  which  is  so  popi^dar  wijii  the 
English  peasantry.    And  though  his  wit  ran  riot  in  his  letter^ 
a|id  his  talk,  \>  hen  solemnized  by  the  sight  of  the  great  congre* 
ntion  and  the  recollection  of  their  exigencies,  it  disappeared.     It 
might  still  be  the  diamond  pcnnt  on  the  sharp  arrows ;  but  it  wfus 
then  too  swift  and  subtile  to  be  seen.     The  pith  of  {Hety — what 
keeps  it  living  and  makes  it  strong — ^is  love  to  the  Saviour.    Im 
this  he  always  abounded.     ^^  My  poor  feeble  heart  droops  when 
I  think,  write,  or  talk  of  anything  but  Jesus.     Oh  that  I  could 
get  near  Him,  and  live  believingly  on  HJm  !     I  would  walk,  imd 
hilk,  and  sit,  and  eat,  and  rest  with  Him.    I  would  have  my  he^rt 
always  doating  on  Him,  and  find  itself  ever  present  with  Him.'^ 
And  it  was  this  absorbing  afiection  which  in  preaching  ttihanced 
aH  his  poweil^  and  subdued  aU  his  hazardous  propensities.  When 
ten  or  fifleen  thousand  people  were  gatberea  on  a  sloping  field, 
he  would  mount  the  pulpit  after  Venn  or  Grimahaw  had  vacated 
it.  A  twinkle  of  friendly  recognition  darted  ftom  some  eyes,  and  a 
smile  of  comic  wdicome  was  exchanged  byothers.  Perhaps  a  merry 
tiiought  was  suspected  in  the  comer  of  his  lips,  or  seen  salient  on 
the  very  point  of  his  peaked  and  curious  nose.     And  he  gave  it 
wing.     The  light-hearted  laughed,  and  those  who  knew  no  bet- 
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ter  boped  lor  Am.  A  devout  utranger  jnight  have  trembled  and 
feared  that  it  wa»^iiifr  off  in  a  pious  farci;^  |But  no,  f^&r  of  Fa- 
ther Berridge.  Ife  knows  where  he  is,  and  how  Ke  means  lo 
end.  That  pleasantiy'  was  i>itcndcd  for  a  itail,  and  eee,  it 
has  fastened  every  ear  to  the  pulpit-door.  And  now  he  proceeds 
in  homely  coTloquy,  till  tTie  blurttcstboor  is  ddlghted  at  liis  own 
capacity,  and  is  prepared  to  agree  with  wbat'he  isays  whd  makes 
90  little  parade  and  mystery.  Bnt  was  not  that  rather  a  home- 
thruf* '  «  v«  \.,,tit'u  faM  .■  oi.*.>ltn  Uiiough  fhd  ii)Mi>  is  frank 
and  th  the  bet*  «mile  that 

can  1  he  i9  getting  persowal, 

and  tMt  HyeottaBf  And 

just  md  Im  t>^ns  to  think 

of  n  rroir  is  through -hin). 

His  all  oh  fire.  And  from 

the  (, p Is  of  living  >Mptiwe 

By  so  fast  .that  in,  a  i^w  mipntes  it  is  ftll  a  fidd  of  smlni  -gndi 
was  the  powerful,  impact,  arid  piercing  ^larprteea  of'tliis  great 
preacher's  8eht6n»ie8-;-so' suited  to  England's  rnstic  anditiorieB, 
and  so  divinely  directed  in  tbeirflight,  that  eloquence  hula  seldom 
won  such  triumpbif  ad  the  gcsDcl  won  -with  the  hy*/  of  oldteocen- 
tric  Berridge.  Strong  memn  the  snrpriste  of  Budden  self-dis- 
covery, or  in  the  jpj  of  marvelloai]  dellverantfe,  would  sink'to 
the  earth  powerless  or  convulsed ;  and™  one  year  oE"  campa^ing" 
it  is  calculated  tbat'fodr  thou'sand  have  iKien  awakebedtd  the 
worth  of  their  souls  arid  a  sense  of  sih.  '  Hfe  ipnl^ished  a  book, 
"The  ChrislIaii'Woi'ld  Unmasked,"  in  -which  sonwthing-of'his 
close  dealing  and  a  good  d^al  6f  his  drollery  surviveJ  Theidea 
of  it  is,  a  spintual  pnysiciaii  prescribing  fbr  t  gfmW  ImwraAt 
of  his  own  malady.  "  0-entle'rei^der,  lend^e  a  cliaitr,  BiM  I  will 
sit  down  and  talk'alEttle  with  yon.'   <3^e  ine  laavft  to  feel  joar 

J)ulae.  Sick,'  iiideed,  sir,  very  sick  cf  i  tnortal  dilate,  ^hioa  ifi- 
ects  your  whole  mass  b^  blood!"  Aftttr  a  gobd  dealiof'41t«i)ca- 
tion  the  patient  coiiseiitd  to  g6  itito  the  m/atter, 'and'sabmiti'toa 
survey  01  his  life  ajldfeliar^tei^,      '    ■   ''  ■     ■  i-    '   ■■'■■-•■ 

"  Let  me  sUp  iilt^i  jour  olqaet^  5ir,,.and  peep  i^oi)  ite^iorhituW. 
My  hands  are  pretty  boneet,  youniay  triisi  me;  andrnptliiug  will  be 
found,  I  fear,  to  tempt  a  man  to  be  a  tbief.  Well,  to  be'^dre,  Ivhat  a 
filthy  place  is  here |,JiTever. swept  for  certain^  aince  you  were  cluru- 
lenedl  And  i^hat  a  fa^  idol  staiida  skoH^'fE  i°  the  tnmer!  A 
darling  un,  I  warrahtit!  VHo\i^  it  sinlpers, -and  seems  as -pleasant  as 
a  right  eye  I  Can  you  Bn3  a  ieill  to'  ^iart'  with  'it,  or  itrtngA  to  pluck 
itout?  And  Huppoaing  you  a  match  for' this  Belf-deniaI,'Can  you  so 
command  your  heart,  as  to  hate  the  sin  yondo  forsake.t  This  is 
certainly  required;  trfith  is  called  for  in  tiii;  inward  parts,:  God  will 
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have  sin  not  oi)iy  cast  tiiiidc,  bnt  cast  aside  with  abhorrence.  So  he 
speaks,  )e  that  loye  the  Lord,  Bee  that  you  hate  CTil." 

:  SIait.v  readers  niigllt  think  pur  physician  not  only  racy  bnt 
nide.  TJiey  must  remember  that  Ws  practice  lav  among  far- 
raers.sn^  gi^iers  an^  ploitf^liiucn.;  aiid  if  ili^y  dislike  his  blaut- 
ncM,  thsy  mjjst  cemewW.iys  sijccess....  ',,    , 

Of  tliq  jxcept 

thatJieiiOi  Law, 

and  was  -^  tel  bj 

reading  .t  ans  in 

G«ekj ..,  ntem- 

Eorariesi,  from 

ta:  printed  4i3{wi)pses.  ^iTleyafe;  essentially  sermons  on  the 
heart,  And  an  I  faithful 

pungenny.     i  thumous 

v«lgmej9f"P  longlits" 

are  dQtnohei^  Christ," 

aa  ."  liqman  "  "  The 

Gha$tiaa  Lie  tither  bo 

brilliant,  nor.  i  they  are 

moce  experin  "  The 

Spirit's,  (xwiiti  I'a  spear, 

and  a  starts/,  ;  to  the 

sen^  And  »l>i  nes  with 

a  hdessing  iq  Mph  bai)d;:forgiveu(^  i;i  Qi]e,''an^' holiness  in  the 
other,  ^And  nev^r  ^v^?  either  to  any  who  wilt  iigt  take  both." 
''.MankiDd  are  (>erp^tuaUj  ajt  vanance  by  being  all  of  one  sect, 
"viz;,  iseK^."  ."  A  ippor  country  parson  fitting  against  the 
devil  ill  hU  parish,  hps  npbW.  idBas.j^han  Alexander  had." 
"  BToti  to.aia  ma]!,}te>  a  bitter  f*oas.  To  s^ii  Is  bell."  "  '  Wilt 
tboa'be-  mnde  tiiholer  ia 'if  trying  i^^tion,  when  it  comes  to  be 
nelliicoitaideretl."  TiTJtiose- W^jp  Jo^^i  lac,Pni*^^  wisdom  will  find 
abundant  specimens  In  this  pithy  manual.,  \But  it  is  not  all 
pemig'Wi' ,  Besides  the  essence  of  foo<i  it  contains  extracts 
frpi^Mt^jr  licr'bsiiind'feoinii/'whb'lTligbt  itelish  its  portable  d^n- 
tics  T^m  jio^'liKe'its^wlioIesoine'auStentv.' '    . 


ycat«.of'doubtiand..pi9rp\4,?i"J,  ""oiBRi  region  01  n^m  ana  as- 
earancewhfira  bdjBpvnt,  t^  aeqitpl  of  h;s  fervent  ministry.  His 
parish,  and  the  radtatine  centre  «^  bis  ceaseless  itinerancies,  vras 
Ha  worth,  nearDradfora^.iu  yorhshiren-ra  bleak  region,  vrith  a 
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people  as  wild  and  almost  as  ignorant  as  the  gorse  on  their 
nnngry  hills.  From  the  time  that  the  love  of  Christ  took  pos* 
session  of  his  soul,  Mr.  Grimshaw  gave  to  His  service  all  the 
energies  of  bia  ardent  mind  and  powerful  frame.  His  health 
was  firm,  his  spirit  resolute,  his  understanding  vigorous  and 
practical,  and  having  but  one  object,  he  continually  pursued  it, 
alike  a  stranger  to  fatigue  and  fear.  With  a  slice  of  bread  and 
an  onion  for  his  day^s  provision,  be  would  trudge  over  the  moors 
from  dawn  to  summer-dusk  in  search  of  sheep  in  the  wilderness, 
and  after  a  night's  rest  in  a  hay-loft  would  resume  the  work. 
In  one  of  his  weekly  circuits  he  would  think  it  no  hardship  to 
preach  from  twenty  to  thirty  times.  When  he  overtooK  a 
stranger  on  the  solitary  road,  if  riding,  he  would  dismount  and 
talk  to  him,  and  rivet  his  kind  and  pathetic  exhortation  vnth  a 
word  of  prayer ;  and  into  whatsoever  company  thrown,  with  all 
the  simplicity  of  a  sinale  eye  and  the  mild  intrepidity  of  a  good 
intention,  he  addressed  himself  to  his  Mastoids  business.  It  was 
Ke  who  silenced  the  infidel  nobleman  with  the  frank  rejoinderi 
*}  the  fault  is  not  so  much  in  your  Lordship's  head  as  in  jour 
heart  ^  ^^^i  many  of  his  emphatic  words  haunted  people's  ears 
till  they  sought  relief  by  coming  to  himself  and  confessing  all 
their  case.  When  his  career  began,  so  sottish  were  his  people, 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  draw  them  out  to  worship,  but  Mr* 
Grimshaw's  boldness  and  decision  dragged  them  in.  Whilst  the 
psalm  before  sermon  was  singing,  he  would  sally  forth  into  the 
street  and  the  ale-houses  to  look  out  for  loiterers,  and  would 
chase  them  into  the  church ;  wd  one  Sabbath  morning  a 
stranger  riding  through  Haworth,  and  seeing  some  men  boltmg 
out  at  the  back-windows  and  scrambling  over  the  garden-wall 
of  a  tavern,  imagined  that  the  house  was  on  fire,  tiU  the  cry, 
^^  the  Parson  is  coming,"  explained  the  panic.  By  dint  of  pains 
and  courage,  be.  conquered  this  heathenish  parish;  and  such  was 
the  power  which  attended  his  preaching,  that,  in  later  life,  in- 
ateaa  of  hunting  through  the  streets  ^r  his  hearers,  when  }\e 
opened  his  church  for  a  short  service  at  five  in  the  summer 
^lonling8,  it  would  be  filled  with  shopmen  and  working  people 
ready  to  commence  their  daily  toiK  And  so  strong  was,  the  at- 
traction to  his  earnest  sermons,  that  besides  constant  hearers  who 
came  from  ten  or  twelve  miles  all  around,  the  parsonage  was  oft;en 
filled  with  Christian  worthies  who  came  on  Saturday  nights  from 
distant  towns.  And  when  they  crowded  him  out  of  ms  house 
into  his  bam,  and  out  of  the  church  into  the  church-yard,  he 
was  all  in  his  glory,  and  got  up  on  Monday  morning  earlv  to 
brash  the  shoes  of  the  mr-come  travellers.  He  was  a  gallant 
^angelist  of  the  Baptist's  school.  Like  the  son  of  the  desert, 
be  was  a  man  of  a  hardy  build,  and  like  him  of  a  humble  spirit, 
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and  like  John,  Ins  joy  was  fulfilled  when  his  Master  increased. 
At  last,  in  the  midst  of  his  brave  and  abundant  exploits,  a  putrid 
fever,  which,  like  Howard,  he  caught  when  engaged  in  a  labour 
of  love,  came  to  summon  him  home.  And  when  he  was  dead 
his  parishioners  came,  and — fit  funeral  for  a  Christian  hero- 
bore  him  away  to  the  tomb  amidst  the  voice  of  psalms. 

But  perhaps  among  all  these  holy  men  the  completest  and  most 
gracious  character  was  Hknry  Venx*  of  Huddersfield.  Certainly 
we  have  learned  to  contemplate  him  witli  that  patriarchal  halo 
which  surrounded  and  sanctified  his  peaceful  old  age — and  we 
have  listened  to  him  only  in  his  affectionate  and  fatherly  correspon- 
dence ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  his  piety  was  of  that  win- 
some type,  which,  if  it  be  not  easy  to  record,  it  were  blessed  to 
resemble.  Simeon  loved  him  dearly,  and  tried  to  write  his  life ; 
but  in  the  attempt  to  put  it  upon  paper  it  all  seemed  to  vanish. 
This  fact  is  a  good  biography.  No  man  can  paint  the  summer.  Venn's 
was  a  genial  piety,  ftiTl  of  fragrant  wannth  and  ripening  wisdom,  but 
it  was  free  from  singularity.  And  his  preaching  was  just  this  piety 
in  the  pulpit — thoughtful,  benignant,  and  simple,  the  love  of  God 
that  was  shed  abroad  in  his  heart  often  appearing  to  shine  from  his 
person.  But  there  were  no  dazzling  passages,  no  startling  nor 
amusing  sallies.  A  rugged  mountain,  a  copsy  glen,  a  riven  cedar, 
will  make  a  landscape,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  make  a  picture  of  a 
fie  d  of  wheat.  Mr.  Venn  had  a  rich  and  spontaneous  mind,  and 
from  its  affluent  soil  the  crop  came  easily  away,  and  ripened  uni- 
formly, and  except  that  it  yielded  the  bread  of  thousands,  there 
is  little  more  to  tell.  The  popularity  and  power  of  his  ministry 
are  still  among  the  traditions  of  the  West  Riding — how  the 
Socinian  Club  sent  its  cleverest  member  to  caricature  the  preacher, 
but  amidst  the  reverential  throng,  and  under  the  solemn  sermon, 
awed  into  the  feeling,  **  surely  God  is  in  this  place,"  he  remainea 
to  confess  his  error  and  to  recant  his  creed — how  the  *  droves' 
of  people  came  from  the  adjacent  villages,  and  how  neighbours 
would  go  home  for  miles  together,  so  subdued  that  they  could 
not  speak  a  word.  He  published  one  book,  "  The  Complete  Duty 
of  Man."  It  is  excellent ;  but  like  Wilberforce's  "  V  iew,**  and 
other  treatises  of  that  period,  it  has  fulfilled  its  function — the 
world  rieeds  something  fresh,  something  older  or  something 
newer,  something  which  our  immediate  predecessors  have  not 
common-placed.  Still,  it  is  an  excellent  treatise,  a  clear  and 
engaging  summary  of  practical  divinity,  and  it  did  much  good 
when  new.  Some  instances  came  to  Venn's  own  knowledge. 
Soon  after  its  publication  he  was  sitting  at  the  window  of  an  inn 
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in  the  we»t'  of  Eagjand.*  A  man  was  dnvtng  tome  refractory 
pigs,  and'One  of  the  ivaiten^  helped  ^hinMwbikt'  the  rest  looked 
on  and  sjrojQtod  hUK  )«iightar«  /:Mr<  Ywi^.pleased  with  this 
I)enevpl9nt.ifr9it9  prpn^iseidto'^efidliittir^  booky  liiidraeot  him  his 
owu*  ,  J^isu^y^Tfiifkftei^ftL^fiidnii^^  inn  in  the 

sauie^  ^^rt.of  JSiigl^mdyoa  i^atiirday,  nightusKecl'diie^of  the  ser- 
vants rifyi^y  ^rerweoi  to  i«,placQ, of  vfovship  ,on Sundi^.  He 
wa;».  s^in>ri»e4  to. find  that  they  nyrea*a<  aU ■req«ar^ to/go  at  least 
once  .anTayi .  and,  ^lat  th^e  ma^r  <rf;tUe  hou^ei  »Qt:uftly  n^ver  fiiiled 
to;it;tcivl,  hut  fiwi^t^in/^dr^^r^taiU  faGoi|y,'praJ[c^r»<';  It  turned  out 
thsjth^wf^  ^hp  waiiberpf^hf:):h|Kl:h^lped,the  pi^'KlrivHer-r-tkat  he 
)iad  ^f^rri^  hi^  fprmer^  roaateifs.danghter^Mibd4bfit.h^9 'his. wife, 
andr  ^inj?  of;thei^chiI4«^n,  pwetl  aiitn^irllnq^plntsftto  thei**  Com- 
.plete  Duty  of^fti^".  ThQgert|tlwten,'teM/thriJatt(ilord[  that  he 
Wiv.M;-.  Yen;?,  .a^.^ipon  «?te>ade<V t^, visit  bim)iand/rtn,th.ei.joy 
f>ni^he^rttJb^bostcJti^ge4  him  aletlterdet^uUn^allliis  lni])py 
JM^jtoij'.;  Aod  <>nce  a*  B«Woetsl|U|ys,  wbipn  wait^ngr for 4ii  fair  wind 
to  qarrv^im  to  Eng^^d^  he  ficcoste^loof  the  f»lior€iiii:^geiitl9roan 
wlvqm  Ae  tpqk fojir  w  E^glishQian;  he  tYas^aiii^wede^  rair jiaving 
jived  hxip,  Ux  J^Q^and^i  k^idw  the  lapgniige^eU^ .  Kd  luimed  out 
to  he  a  pi9U3  m^^  :WA  a;$ked  M«.  VQnUjtoisUp  wthlbinitT  : After 
.much.intore^jng-cpnv^rs^itio^  ^,i(>pen^  hvsi  p^mailtean,  and 
.h{;9Pght  qvt.tJ}e:b9pk  :tQ.wbiph  ho  3t»id  thW  he  wMedJaU  his  leli- 
gi^us  iiuuressjiof^ft  r  JVfc*  Ve^v  wcftgnf«0^l  hip  lOWiilKMrfc^  raadit 
jif^Wii  4l|.¥s  fempUitff  n^t  t9t.l»wray,,lheiaWbori(  fi:  '(  •   in-  t » 

]  .^YvuifU^  ^Ipiiv^AnfR*  iUf^an  W^  <M^/9e .as, jGrt^eai^m  Professor 
of,  A^stijonyflayj,  ,iintj  .editor  .cjf  the,  fouy  /IbHqlof  (Qdlaaiofa^HeibcQW 
(Concordance,  •  .But  afte^'  he  caught  the  i^vtit^iofireibeihMalietl 
uiid  shone  for  nearly  fifty  years — so  far  as  the  i  Estahlishraent  is 
concerned — the  lidit  of  London.  It  needed  all  his  strength  of 
pi V'^mpf^,  fiq  boU|  m  g^<m^  f^nd-  >  cw<|Xier, .  oppositiok).  .  I H^  ^vas 
}|j^j>p^Ht^«c\  .^*§U^nt  J^l^-piDg  l^tujippr/At:  Stf  tteote9ja*[Hanov/Qr 
h(jff fire/,  ^^^^ii/hi3,  fi^rvept  [pri?ach5«g»bW«ghHA  .'ii4ohff>fi  people  to 
tl,i  it/fftsluonal^^  of,  w/(?p^ip„<i^d  fHi^.Afi^ohs^g^  of  having 

y u)^;i^pi*(^|[ .  t^, , CQ^ignegatipu .  A^d  <>ff^ wjrt)ii^d  tbfti cbNlph, •  tie 
rcqt9r,.r^l^'(^d  ^i;m.,,.  Jle  iw;a^,pQpnlarty.ftlectedf|t^f/tbeiByening 
L^ciurciiuip  of  j^f.Puqstaurfiji  butthd  f<?ct<»iAh^fie I. ie«Jk  posses- 
sion of  tl^ftp^inUjfl.thei.tiqi^.pf  pmyieTrSO  as/t^l^jQoliide.the.fa- 
iiatiCi..  .  J5i9rd;iI)lap^fi^:dpfidQ4  ^even  mliix^  evening 
^>lr..^ni^ae  ivq^;^tJtled.jt<?i)i|»e'use.jorf/  thq  id>Mi3*h);:  so,  till  the 
clock  ^tru^ik  seve^t^^  qbupc}in^r(ard^ii^Jff^pt;tb^d<>ors  firm  shut, 
and  by  drppqhifg^eifi.in.iniin.ai^fi:ee2^tig  theUviafrost;  hoped 
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to  weaiy  <nUdie  crowd.  *  FaUing  hi  this,  they  reAised  to  light 
the  GIiurefa/AUd  Mii.Rotni[liii0ttfteh  pleached  to  his  vast  auditory 
withhcvKght^exfeepfi'the^soMlary  catiuk  which  he  held  in  his  hana. 
But  "like  iinrthe^e6btes'^i*^li*<»iitlat*tort  already  fairly  applied 
to  him-^^he  wasisescfh^'to'ke^p  th^paBsj'a^  if  the  bridge  fell 
to  leap  into' the  Tib^/'  -  Th^irgb'foi*  ytaars  his  stipend  was  only 
eighteen  >potfndB,  he'wor^  home^^t^  'ciloMi  and  lived  so  plainly 
that  t^ey,  could  i»ol7  'Starve  irhYi  cmil  '  And  though  they  repeat- 
ed! (^dragged  kiiti'(k>  the  ttnifUf  ^'l^they  could  not  force  him 
loatl  >'A^'thoitgit  the7''si:id^lfft:bebli6ibA  a^nst  him  in  regard 
to  tb^'eaitomy  th«7  c«^ldit^<^  th^  Bisihop  to  turn  him  out. 
lie  held  fals'ptilsttiil/ wilh>'ftluch'i^,  be  gained  the  pulpit  of 
l^blrfnitfs^  aiit}  pt^acAi^  wiich)  litiquenched^  fi^  tillpast  four- 
score^' tberLiN^  the  'Wrik^'  tbe'TH^rti^h  of  Faith.  f\)r  a  great 
while^hewiBitf^ue  of  the  sights' of 'Leildon,  and  people  who  came 
frqm!Iitiltind'finhidtels<^hei*o  tiri'!$ee^'^Oatrrick  act^  went  tohear  Ro- 
inmtm'tdiicouisei';  and'  itttfny  Mies»ed;the  day  which  first  drew 
t  heiv-lbcr^ghtless'  Isteps  i^  St:  Bntm^irfa  mSt  Ann's.  And  in  his 
inot^bMifauil  ev^hi^  t  Irilfi  a  dujsfei*  of  pious  citizens  about 
Luigflt^flill  anld  fit..'Pttur^  Ol^^hyard^k)  exceedingly  re- 
x^ered  tb^ilbiilptidid'mAn.  'Of/alt  thef  lurches  in  the  capital, 
his  wii8>the'<<jtl«|toiv^afdd:  itiiicfa  thd^^  h^Me-feisling  flowed.  It 
sited- ^d  ^bdfeyc  aiir 'thkbitgh  itk  bii<<f}1^0Tn,>Md  the  dingy  lanes 
iarofmd>k'  s^ettued  tb>  tiri]^ tan'  iiif  itK  ^ligibii  ^f  iffe  and  hope.  Full 
of  sober  hearers  tttid' joyful 'W6r8tirt3€?rs,  if  was  a  source  of  sub- 
stantial service  to  the  neighboarnood  in  times  of  need ;  and 
nvhihtrtliewtu'ln  ftxfasto  •v^chpVbtiweial  fnety  and  travelled  worth 
inocbreacWy^^tep^il^ed^  It  'Wds  triO'i{)ck  ettdeHred'  to  many  a  thank- 
itilm^mbrjnas'tbe  P^iel  *Virh^t^fl)^f4h^y 'beheld  that  great  sight, 

^JlIiBIBlt^CJAC^lilBli;  ''•    "'^  '      "■'.''♦''.  V  '•    ^.'     " 

<  ^BdAde  thii'iLondoA  lifm^on-IJfMide^  the^  is  a  Church  with 
tvror(irubeated<sqda^tdw%i%L-M;he  dttibips  of  amputated  steeples 
'-i-^^c^stfeh^'Sl.  Mfaiy  Wiote(ith','and  St;  Mary  Wool-Church- 
Jlm^tWwt^'te'ti^safet^'ih'if  hbW  w^<*imriot  tell;  but  could 
thfQ.ii^M^yh^h ywlmih^^^  ^gd^'he  would  have  seen  in 

the  hwrvy  j^Mfi'aiBoJtte^slt^heiavjf' old'man.  With  little  warmth 
Itei»<$tt€«^  fWrfafdgb  tt'^ibtis  Vhubn^^  and  trite  remarks — 
-till' liowattd'tbeh'^OTe' bright  il^ty'or  earnest  feeling  made  a 
4(tffF'lvmmali<m  OV^ivuYi  Iti^  iteamy  countenance,  and  rush  out  at 
hi^  Knd-and-bWttnng'fejte:  -Fronvthe  Lombard  Street  bankers 
.and'po^iJer^'kff^^hants'Whd  tolled  serenely  at  the  end  of  various 
))ews,  it  vtits'evideht  that  h&  was^nbt  deemed  a  Methodist.  From 
the  thin  North-country  visage  which  peered  at  him  through  cate- 
i'hetic  spectiicles,  and  waited  for  something  wonderful  which 
uould  not  come,  it  wsis  Ulc^ly  that  he  was  a  Calvinist,  and  that 
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his  fame  had  crossed  the  Tweed.     And  from  tho  fund  up-looking 
affection  with  which  many  of  his  hearers  eyed  him,  you  would 
have  inferred  that  himself  must  be  more  interesting  than  his 
sermon.     Go  next  Friday  evening  to  No.  8,  Coleman  Street 
Buildings :  and  there,  in  a  dusky  parlour  with  some  twenty  peo- 
ple at  tea,  will  you  meet  again  the  preacher.     He  has  doffea  the 
cassock,  and  in  a  sailor's  blue  jacket,  on  a  three-legged  stool,  sits 
in  solitary  state  at  his  own  little  table.     The  tea  isaonc,  and  the 
pipe  is  smoked,  and  the  Bible  is  placed  where  the  tea-cup  was. 
The  guests  draw  nearer  the  oracular  tripod,  and  the  feast  of  wis- 
dom and  the  flow  of  soul  begin.     He  inquires  if  any  one  has. got 
a  question  to  ask ;  for  these  re-unions  are  meetings  for  business 
as  well  as  for  friendship.     And  two  or  three  have  come  with 
their  questions  cut  and  dry.    A  retired  old  lady  asks,  "  How  far 
a  Christian  may  lawfully  conform  to  the  world '?"     And  the  old 
sailor  says  many  good  things  to  guide  her  scrupulous  conscience, 
unless,  indeed,  she  asked  it  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gentleman 
with  the  blue  coat  and  frilled  wrist-bands  across   the   table^ 
"  When  a  Christian  goes  into  the  world  because  he  sees  it  is  hi§ 
call,  yet  while  he  feels  it  also  his  cros^y  it  will  not  hurt  him." 
Then  guiding  his  discourse  towards  some  of  his  City  friends :  "A 
Christiau  in  the  world  is  like  a  man  transacting  business  in 
th^e  rain ;    he  will  not  suddenly  leave  his  client  because   it 
rains ;  but  the  moment  the  business  is  done  he  is  gone ;  as  it  is 
said  in  the  Acts,  ^Being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  compaijy.'*' 
This  brings  up  Hannah  More  and  her  book  on  the  ^^ Manners 
of  the   Great;"   and  the  minister  expresses  his  high  opinion 
of  Miss  More.     Some  of  the  party  do  not  know  who  she  is,  aJid 
he  tells  them  that  slxe  is  a  gifted  lady  who  used  to  be  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Johnson,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Sir  Joshua  Eey- 
nolds,  the  idol  of  the  West-end  grandees,  and  the  writer  of  plays 
for  Druiy  Lana ;  but  who  has  lately  come  out  >vith  some  faith- 
ful appeals  to  her  aristocTatic  acquaintances  on  the  subject  of 
heart*religioii,  and  which  are  making  a  great  sensation.  "  Aweel,'* 
says  a  Scotch  elder  from  Swallow  Street,  "  Miss  Moore  is  vary 
tawlented,  and  I  hope  has  got  the  root  of  the  matter ;  but  I  miSr 
doubt  if  there  be  not  a  laygal  twang  in  her  still."     And  in  this 
remark  he  is  heartily  seconded  by  the  spectacled  Calvinist  from 
Lesmahagow^  who  has  been  present  all  the  tipie,  but  has  not 
ventured  to  speak  till  he  found  in  front  this  AJax  with  his 
Westminster  ^eld.  And  the  minister  smiles  quaintly  in  acknow^ 
ledgment  that  they  are  more  than  half  right,  nut  repeats  his  ad- 
miration and  his  hope  for  the  accomplished  authoress.      And 
then  he  opens  Iris  Bible,  and  after  singing  one  of  the  Olney 
hymns,   reads   the  eighteenth  chapter   of  the   Acts.       ^^  You 
•ee  that  ApoUos  met  with  two  candid  people  in  the  Church; 
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they  neither  ran  away  because  he  was  legale  nor  were  carried 
away  because  he  was  eloquent.^^  And  ailter  a  short  but  fervent 
prayer,  catholic,  comprehensive,  and  experimental,  and  turning 
into  devotion  the  sunstance  of  their  colloquy,  it  is  as  late  as 
nine  o'clock,  and  the  little  party  begins  to  separate.  Some  are 
evidently  constant  visiters.  The  taciturn  gentleman  who  never 
spoke  a  word,  but  who,  at  every  significant  sentence,  smacked 
his  lips,  as  if  he  were  clasping  a  casket  over  a  gem,  and  meant 
to  keep  it,  occupied  a  prescriptive  chair,  and  so  did  the  invalid 
lady  who  has  ordered  her  sedan  to  Bedford  Row.  In  leave* 
taking  the  host  has  a  kind  word  for  every  one,  and  has  a  great 
deal  to  say  to  his  north-country  visiter.  "  I  was  a  wild  beast  on 
the  coast  of  Africa ;  but  the  Lord  caught  me  and  tamed  me,  and 
now  you  come  to  see  me  as  people  go  to  look  at  the  lions  in  the 
Tower.*'  Never  was  lion  so  entirely  tamed  as  John  Newton.* 
Commencing  life  as  a  desperado  and  dread-nought,  and  scaring 
his  companions  by  his  peerless  profanity  and  heaven-daring 
wickedness,  and  then  by  nis  remarKable  recovery  signalizing  the 
riches  of  God's  grace,  you  might  have  expected  a  Boanerges  to 
come  out  of  the  converted  bucanier.  Bat  never  was  transfoi^- 
mation  more  complete.  Except  the  blue  jacket  at  the  fireside^ 
and  a  few  sea-faring  habits — except  the  lion's  hide,  nothing  sur* 
vived  of  the  African  lion.  The  Puritans  would  have  aaia  that 
the  lion  was  slain,  and  that  honey  was  found  in  its  carcass. 
Affable  and  easy  of  access,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  those  who 
sought  a  skilful  spiritual  counsellor,  and  knowing  it  to  be  the 
form  of  service  for  which  he  was  best  fitted,  instead  of  fretting 
at  the  constant  interruption,  or  nervously  absconding  to  some 
calm  retreat,  his  consulting-room,  in  London's  most  trodden 
thoroughfere,  was  always  open.  And  though  he  was  sometimes 
disappointed  in  those  of  whom  his  confiding  natiu^  hoped  too 
soon,  his  hopeAilness  was  the  very  reason  why  others  tunned  out 
so  well.  There  was  a  time  when  Christian  princinle  was  a 
smoking  flax  in  Claudius  Buchanan  and  William  Wuberforee; 
but  on  Newton's  hearth,  and  under  the  a£9atus  of  Grod's  Spirit, 
it  soon  burst  forth  in  flame.  And  if  his  conversation  eflected 
much,  his  correspondence  aecomplished  more.  HJb  narrative  is 
wonderful,  and  his  hymns  are  very  sweet ;  but  his  letters  make 
him  eminent.  Our  theology  supplies  nothing  that  can  rival 
them ;  and  it  is  when  we  recollect  how  many  quires  of  these 
epistles  were  yearly  issuing  from  his  study,  that  we  perceive 
what  an  influential  and  use^l  man  the  rector  of  St.  Mark's  was. 
Many  volumes  are  in  print,  and  we  have  read  others  in  manu«> 

script.    All  are  fresh  and  various,  and  all  distinguisbed  by  the 

II  -  -  -  I        ....  .^ —  -...-■ . . 

*  Born  1725.    Died  1807. 
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same  playful  sincerity  auA  easy  ivisdoiti/ftnd  transfusive  iirarrotli. 
All  are  rich  iii  expt^rifriental  pietv/and  all  radiant  with  gracious 
vivacity./  Tlie  whole  bollectiOn  is  a  ^*  CaraTphdiila."  J  They  are 
all  the  utterance  of  the  heart*.  Airf  they  whI  stand  ec^mparison 
with  the  happiest  efforts  of  the  most  famotis  ^en^.  Pot'  exam- 
ple, take' up  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Hannah  Mor^,  and 
liow  artificial  does .  everything  appear  aloii^rfJe  6f  Sbhfi  NeW- 
(on !  Here  is  orie  of  her  own  oest  specimens,  felMoilS  and 
.sparkling,  a  jet  of  spiritual  champagne.  Aixd  there'  is'the  effii- 
sion  ipf  some  laudatory  hishbp,  slow' ahd  pweet,  Tike  a  cas- 
cade of  treacle  or  a  fall  of  honey.  But  herfe,  amidst  labotiraind 
painful  ar^  is  the  well  of  water  surrounded  with  its  batlVe  liioss ; 
nature,  girice,  wisdpm,  goodness — John  Is  ewton  and  nothing 
inore.  Except  li}f  own  fneiid,  Cowjper,  who  was  not'ii  profeissed 
divine,  no  letters  of  that  stiff  century  read  so  free,  ami  nono 
have  preserved  the  Writer^s  heiart  so  well. 

'  We  might  have  noticed  others. '  "VTe  wodd  gladfy  havifr  fotintl 
a  pfe'ce  tor' the  Hon.  and  Iter.  W.  B.  Cadogari;  1  'liain^Ef  still 
deal*  to  Ujeadirtg,  and  another  illustrious  eXcefSon  to  the  •'urot 
niany  .iibble.*"  We  should  'hkve  sketched  iTohn  ^'WiHlara 
Fldtchet,  that  saintly  man  and  sera]()hJq  mitiist^. /AM  it 
would  have  been  right  to  record  the  sefVices  of  Joiepli  !Mil- 
ncr  a^  Hull,  and  his  brother  Isaac  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
^j^ 'hi$  Church  Histbrj^  tha^  the  foViuer  served 'the  ciuSe  of 
the' Oospel ;    and  it  was  a  great,  service'  tb  wtfto  flie 'first 

tfteObspbi  B 
sti^n^^.  The  *^  tnctomp^aW' 
Seniot*  Wrahglef,  and. gifted  with  a  cbrossariritene(*t^  le'^as 
n^fvohs  axid  imiolent.'  ^In  the  cath^drd'of  CarHsJeli^  prdtched 
froiii  tJiii(B  to  tinie  powerful  sernions,Vhich  made  a  grtkt  iriipi*es- 
.sibn,.ahd;riie  known  identification  of  the  yfee^K^^aricelldi^Wifh 
Ihe'jclvangelacai  c(iiise,  lent  it  a  lofty  sanction  tn  Simi^oifs  xmi- 
Vcr^it;yV  j^it  he  WAS  remiss  and '§hy,  and  seldom  cime  out^btib- 
liclyl  "HebughtlA  haV6 'been  a  !lPbaroS;''btit^'he  Vate^lk-Jf^^ 
house  with  the  Shutters  closed'.  A  splendid  illtim?niftiW  it  Vas 
for  his  'niece  ^hfj  \yi.  Jawett,'and'  a  tew  faybui*ed  ;:frieiias  iii'  the 
liglit-keepei*^  pariSuf  J  but  lii^  talents  and 'J)Wripi|flfes  tdj^etter 
ought' to  haveWn  the  l||jht  of  the  wot-Jdr  Nor'hkv6  Hi-e  criu- 
merdted'th^  cbnspicubu^  nanles  in  We^leyahfem,  aind  thfe  xikl 
English' Dissent,  and'tlie  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  CbWn^ori^— 
any  on6  of  livliicll  Would  havie  supplied 'a^isi  as  long,  iatid  iti'i^ome 
respects  as  reiii^able^  as  that  now  giv^."  /Noi^hAve  Wo' speci- 
fied the  tervlbes  of  eminerit  mitfds  ainong  tJie  lalty-^sltdt  iS  Cow- 
per,  who  secured  for  evaog^lism  an  ascalted  place  in  English 


literatnre;  and  Wilb^rforce,  who  introdticed  it  into^PArUament; 
and  Hai^:^  More,  w)io  ot>tained  an  audt«hce  for  it  in  the  most 
somptuous  drawi9jg-r(K>iii^  and  by,  her  tracts  pioD^ered  its  en- 
trivice  pito  comities  potb^es.  These  all,  fulfilled  s,, function. 
Cowper  yaa  the  first  to  ^how  iiow4>^irest  taste,  anil  finest  gcitfius 
coqIu  co-exist  ,^'|th  warmest  love  to,  ^esas  Qhrlflt.  Hib  ^tuaii, 
and.HyipVs  an^  ]liettea;S;  vere  the  ^veral  arches  ofa.  tsridge, 
which  has  sjnce  l>e«n  irayersed  hy  ^o^t^,  Hallj  jaiid  ether  \»\' 
gripi^  who  showed  plainly  in^pira,tion  in  ,tneip  steps  and  heaven 
in  their  eye, ,  Will)ei:forc,e,  by  the  conibinied  movernenls.  for  ti>e 
Sefonnattoii  of  >Iorfils  una  the  AboHtion  of  Slayefv,  syt  the,  es- 
aoipte.tQ  tl^.e  great  philantHrpfic  institutions pftfi^roaj^:  an^J.the 
ascendancy  won,  by  pis  penpnal  worth  and  enchanting  eloij^iience, 
Eop^ied  the  "jucleuapjund  which  jlible.and  other  Societies  wore 
easj)y.  gatiiered.  Aiid  the  njpraJiat  of  l^arjey  Wopd,  by  the  soii- 
Eible  tone  of  her  "  Cjheap  I^pository,'*  anther  educational 
victories  among  the  young  savages  of  Cheddar,  gave  an  active 
lud,,QjSeful  dj^tton  to  feminine  piety.  S^sides,al1  which;. her 
olev^  &n4poh;it«d  essays  Jieh^  to  e^ppse  ]iolh)w  profeesioi)^  and 
.tjim  0^ evangelical  ijjotiyesm.ohannds.of  Beli-denyinaint|uHry. 
ib8.^t)nn?pt,ing  isthmus  betwixt  tlie  old  ^' I^uty  of  Alqn,'' and 
iRomaine'^' £ife  of  Faith,"  paay  ,te  fouu4  in  ^he."  prpciiciil 
.Piety"  (fllpanhah  More.. ,  ,,':   ,li-i'-- 

^^,,flfas.|^  the,  close  o^.a.oentury  tbuii,pi[epar^,.apd|in  t)i.e 
tr^iv^ty  J|]f  fullest  contact, with  DngU^  jnmq^  that  God  raisefl 
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must  be  some  persons  in  the  world  whose  views  and  fedings 
accorded  with  his  own ;  and  that,  if  there  were  any  minister  of 
that  description,  he  would  gladly  become  hie  curate,  and  serre 
him  gratis."     Soon  after  this  purpose  had  been  passing  thioogh 
his    mind,   througli   the   influence    of   his    father    he    fomid 
himself  minister  of  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  lar;^^  places 
of  worship  in   Cambridge,   and   where,  for   upwards   ci  fifty 
years,  he   proclaimed   Uie   salvation   which   he    himself  had 
found.     The  career  of  opposition  and  obloquy  whidi  he  nm 
passing  off  into  universal  esteem  and  homage,  from  the  time  th«t 
a  gownsman  would  blush  to  cross  the  quadrangle  in  his  company, 
till  bishops  were  calling  on  him,  three  together,  and  till  tbat  UeK 
Noveml)er  day,  when  tne  mourning  University  bore  him  to  his 
tomb,  beneath  the  stately  roof  of  king  Henry's  Chapri-«-4he 
triumph  of  faith  and  energy  over  long  hostility,  may  eneouraee 
other  witnesses  for  obnoxious  truth,  and  is  amply  detailed  in  Mr, 
Cams'  bulky  volume.    We  only  wish  to  indicate  the  pardciilar 
work  which  we  believe  that  Mr.  Simeon  did.    Filling,  and  even- 
tually with  great  ascendancy,  that  commanding  pulpit,  for  more 
than  half  a  century,   and  meeting  in  his  own  house  weekly 
scores  of  candidates  for   the  Church  of  England   ministry— 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  of  all  men  Simeon  did  the  most 
to  mould  the  recent  and  existing  evangelism  of  the  6oather& 
Establishment.    And  in  his  first  and  most  fervent  days — ^untram- 
melied,  because  persecuted  and  unflattered,  he  did  a  noble  wor^. 
The  impulse  which  he  then  gave  was  purely  evangelistic,  and 
men  like  Thomason,  and  Henry  Martyn,  and  Daniel  Wilson,  wiure 
the  product.     But  as  he  got  older  and  more  honoured,  when  h^ 
found  that  in  the  persons  of  his  friends  and  pupils,  and  throOj^ 
his  writings,  he  had  become  an  important  integral  of  the  Esia^ 
blished  Church,  if  he  did  not  become  less  evangelical  be  became 
more  hierarchical.    He  still  loved  the  Gospel ;  but  the  Church 
was  growing  kind,  and  he  was  coaxed  into  a  more  ardent  q>]Sco>- 
pacy  and  more  exact  conformity.     The  Church  was  actoali|r 
improved,  and  personal  acquaintances  mounting  the  bench  pot  a 
still  more  friendly  iace  on  it.    He  began  to  hope  that  evangelism 
would  prevail  among  the  clergy,  and  that  they  might  prove,  if 
not  the  sole,  the  most  snccessml  agency  for  diffusing  the  Go^el. 
And  strong  in  this  belief,  he  began  to  blush  at  the  excesses  of  his 
youthful  zeal,  and  inculcate  on  liis  student-friends  reverence  for 
the  Rubric  and  obedience  to  the  Bishop.     He  bought  patronaj^ 
and  presentations,  and  bestirred  all  his  energies  to  form  a  minii^ 
try  evangelical  but  regular,  episcopal  but  earnest.    Yolonteering 
his  services  and  accepted  by  the  under-graduates,  he  became 
virtual  Professor  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  to  tiie 
University  of  Cambridge. 
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In  fulfilment  of  this  task,  he  inspired  no  grand  ideas.  His 
mind  was  not  telescopic  lie  did  not  look  to  the  Church  nni- 
versal's  long  fnture,  nor  to  the  position  of  his  own  Church 
relatively  to  Christendom.  But  he  looked  to  England  as  it  then 
was,  and  as  he  assumed  that  it  lever  would  be ;  and  he  looked 
out  for  new  Bishops  and  advowsons  in  the  market  and  present 
openings  for  an  Evangelical  clergy — ^the  painstaking  overseer 
of  his  o^ni  repairs,  but  not  prophetic  enough  to  foretell  the 
alterations  that  would  be  eventually  needed,  nor  creative  enough 
to  suggest  them.  The  minds  of  his  respectful  listeners  were 
not  stimulated  by  the  proposal  of  great  schemes  and  noble  pur- 
poses ;  even  as  they  were  not  invigorated  by  fresh  and  sublime 
Presentations  of  familiar  tiiith.  And  he  taught  no  sj^tem.  He 
)ved  every  text  and  dreaded  none,  and  gloried  in  laying  on 
each  successively  an  equal  stress.  According  to  his  text,  a  hearer 
might  imagine  him  either  Calvinist  or  Armmian,  High  Church- 
man or  Low.  To  evade  no  text  and  exaggerate  none  was  his 
object ;  and  this  was  well :  but  we  rather  suspect  thsft  the  Bible 
contains  pen'asive  principles,  prepoUent  and  overmastering  truths, 
and  that  a  finn  hold  of  these  is  very  needful  for  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  individual  texts.  And  of  this  we  are  veiy  sure,  that 
no  «icrgetic  ministry  nor  wide  reformation  has  ever  arisen  with- 
out one  or  otlier  of  these  caixlinal  truths  as  its  watchword  and 
rallying-cry.  In  Simeon's  Theology  there  was  nothing  eqijii- 
valent  to  Luther's  Jehovah-Tsidkenu,  nor  Wesley's  golden  sen- 
tence, "  God  is  Love." 

But  if  not  grand  he  was  earnest,  and  if  not  comprehensive  he 
was  orderly  and  methodical.  A  man  of  routine  rather  than  of 
system,  he  was  a  pattern  of  punctuality  and  neatness  in  his 
person,  and  a  model  of  clear  and  accurate  arrangement  in  his 
sermons.  He  liked  to  see  work  well  done,  and  was  therefore 
tempted  to  do  too  much  himself.  To  ensui*c  the  preaching  of  a 
good  sermon,  whatever  the  text  might  be,  he  actually  printed  for 
the  guidance  of  ministers  twenty  dense  volumes  of  Helps  to 
Composition.  Only  think  of  it!  and  only  think  of  the  parishes 
which  get  these  spectral  Helps  as  regular  sermons  I  This  Hom- 
iletic  Bone-house  contains  no  fewer  than  twenty-five  hundred 
"  skeletons,'*  and  however  vigorous  or  affecting  they  might  be 
when  Simeon  himself  lived  in  them,  they  are  now  too  many  and 
exceeding  dry. 

As  presiding  over  a  school  of  the  prophets,  Simeon's  great 
defects  were  a  want  of  grandeur  in  his  views,  and  the  absence  of 
a  gravitation-centre  for  his  creed.  His  pupils  might  come  forth 
sincere  and  painstaking  parsons  ;  but,  overladen  with  truism  and 
shackled  by  routine,  they  were  not  likely  to  prove  venturesome 
missionaries  or  bold  and  original  evangelists.     Ills  own  propen- 
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sity  was  more  for  well-divided  sermons  than  for  a  theology  newly 
inspired  and  anew  adapted  to  the  times.  He  loved  to  open  texts ; 
ana  it  was  rather  to  the  sermon-fishery  than  to  the  field  of  battle 
that  he  sent  his  young  divines.  His  oatfit-present  was  not  a 
sword  bat  an  oyster-knife ;  and  if  the  ^^  evan^licals'*  whom 
Arnold  met  were  Simeonites,  we  do  not  wonder  tnat  they  failed 
to  command  his  reverence. 

One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten  as  shedding  lustre  on  his 
Christian  memory.  He  had  continual  heaviness,  and  great  soli- 
citude for  Israel ;  and  as  he  mightily  helped  to  awaken  through- 
out the  evangelical  Church  a  missionary  zeal  on  their  behalf,  so 
in  his  dying  thoughts,  like  the  Lord  himself,  he  earnestly  re- 
membered them  stilL  And  in  the  recollectedness  and  deep  hu- 
mility of  that  dying  scene,  there  is  something  greater  and  more 
solemn  than  any  obituary  which  we  have  read  for  many  days. 
During  his  long  and  active  life — disinterested,  peremptory,  and 
single-eyed,  he  approved  himself  a  faithful  servant  of  nis  blessed 
Master.  But  the  greatest  good  which  he  efiected,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  think,  is  wnat  he  did  directly,  and  still  more  what  he 
did  early.  To  our  judgment  he  is  not  one  of  those  men  who 
can  be  widely  or  long  transmitted.  Already  is  all  that  was  im- 
pulsive in  him  dying  out,  and  we  fear  that  some  who  exceed- 
ingly admired  fiim  once  are  forgetting  what  he  taught  them. 
Ana  his  own  last  days,  we  fear,  were  not  quite  so  impulsive  as 
his  first.  An  ancient  University  and  a  hierarchical  Establish- 
ment are  to  a  fervent  Evangelism  like  those  Transatlantic  lakes 
which  are  lined  with  attractive  gravel.  A  stout  arm,  start- 
ing in  deep  water,  may  row  a  goodly  distance ;  but  as  it  nears  the 
banks  or  skims  the  shallows,  the  bioat  will  be  slowed  or  arrested 
by  the  spell  in  the  water.  It  would  appear  that  even  Simeon 
at  last  had  felt  to  some  extent  the  influence  of  this  magnetic  mud. 
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.  Hupps  t^  title  nye  Uave  a  series  oi,  Icttca,  or  pampliletfi,  de- 
scribing the  origiuandgrowtliof  our  public.  Jcbt— our  !:oii<litiofi 
.under  its-burd^n^ — and  the  prospect  ^n  store  for  ou?  creditors. 
Althoo^  tli^  woi;t  is  dignifica  witii  tl(c  title  of  ,i "  Hist^jj-,"  Mr. 
Dpubl^y'a,c(aim.tol)ti  coastJaretJ- ^Mi  liistoician  is_yet  tpj&e  esta^ 
Ijlished  ir^ht,  tv?ti|OwIeJgiag  the  clgfirness  of  liis  'labgyage,  the 
originality  of  ^omp  oflijs  vjews,  aod  t^ic  tinius'ti 


„..j,~_,-^  „.  , — J,  „.  .y^,,f.^.,^,  „ —  ^.^  ..jtiusVy  with  t\'Hcii  he 
hi^, illustrated  the  ^ripd,  smbi-aced  iii  his  sliart  account  it  ia  to 
}>e,  cegt^tted  t^at  hia  .observations  should  liave  been  character- 
ized by  uppeeroly  and  iiujiis(  yitiiperatioiis  on  the  greater  part  of 
the  public  men  who  h        '  '    tlus  country  since  the 

Eevolp^f^i,  an^il  by  the  to  mischievous  errors — 

views  _in,_,phprt,/wliiGli  pupils  and,  their  ron- 

tempqrarjpi?,^  the  ^ipg  (for  whose  instruction 

he  t^Ua  ui  l^t  Uiey  dd  surely  destroy  the 

compi^^ia(^.li9nopr;,  ar  ixlstence  of  Great  Bri- 

twn. ,  ,..',.,",..',  .     1  . 

There  has  boon  from  ^e  commencement  sonietliirig  untoward 
in  the  coiiducF  of  our  lijiancial  operations.  The  most  scriqus  de- 
mands upQii  our.eneroips-^the  strugglei  in,  which  it  wa?  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  ppt  forth  the  greatest  ciForts  of  strength  iii  mo- 
ney, in  arms  Ijy  sea  or  by  land— ;have  been  at  those  periods  in 
■ffhiph  'credit,W£^.lowest,  money  in  fewer  hands,  and  its^  lioldere 
therefore  Jn  a.  condition  to  dictate  to  J*arl)amei)t  the  mpst  oner- 
ous tecmp,,    ',  ,,  .'.'','. 

The  greater  pajtpf  tte  fow;  hfuiclr^  mtllionB.witli, which  the 
war  of  the  Trench  Ecvolutioii  may  he  debited,  was  borrowed  in 
a  depreciated  currency  ;  while  receiving  £60  or  £70  in  pa}ier, 
we  bound  ourselves  to  pay  £100,  without  stipulating  that  the 
lender  should  be  reimbursed  either  in  the  same  worthless  mate- 
rial, or  upon  any  equitable  system  of  equivalents.  The  retni-n 
to  cash  payments  consequent  upon  Mr.  Peel's  Act  of  1819,  gave 
to  the  den  holder  of  public  securities  an  undue  advantage,  at  the 
expense  of  nearly  every  other  class  in  the  country. 

The  account  of  the  transactions  under  which  our  national  debt 
has  grown  upon  us,  dates  mainly  from  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  new  and  insecure  Government  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  strength  of  the  Tory  party,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
maintain  the  new  order  of  things  without  a  heavier  outlay,  and 
corresponding  taxation ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Land-Tax  of  1C93, 
(equal  to  and  which  was  in  fact  an  Income  and  Property  Tax  of 
go  per  cent.)  it  was  requisite  to  liave  recourse  to  a  loan.    Mr. 
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Doubleday's  prejudices  and  feelings  in  reference  to  this  period^ 
have  been  so  far  allowed  to  warp  his  judgment  as  to  huny  him 
into  the  unworthy  assertion  (whilst  he  sneers  at  the  patriotism 
of  the  Bussells  and  the  Cavendishes,)  that  a  main  cause  of  the 
Bevolution  was  the  sordid  desire,  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
greatest  English  nobles,  to  secure  their  ecclesiastical  possessions 
from  resumption  by  a  Catholic  Government  and  Priesthood,  had 
James  contmued  to  reign  in  this  country.  Of  such  a  design  on 
the  part  of  James  11.  there  is  no  evidence ;  still  less  of  any  ap- 
prehension on  the  part  of  the  holders  of  that  property,  that  the 
king,  had  he  been  ever  so  desirous,  could  have  caused  them  any 
disturbance  in  tlieir  enjoyment  of  it.  More  than  a  hundred 
and  thirty  years  before  that,  his  predecessor,  Marj',  had  wished 
to  restore  to  the  Monasteries,  and  other  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions, the  estates  of  which  they  had  been  deprived.  Although 
it  was  but  eighteen  years  after  Henry  VIlI.'s  first  Act,  and 
though  many  of  the  original  beneficiaries  were  then  alive, 
and  exciting  sympathy  by  their  misfortunes  and  faith  in  what 
was  believea  to  be  the  superiority  of  their  creed,  the  Queen  was 
unable  to  carry  her  point.  She  restored,  indeed,  to  the  Catholic 
Church  what  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  ungranted  to 
private  individuals ;  but  with  this  she  was  forced  to  be  content. 
Vet  we  are  to  be  told  that  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  this 
project  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  a  most  bigoted  prin- 
cess, and  in  an  sQmost  Catholic  countr}',  such  a  monarcli  as 
James  II.  could  have  alarmed  his  nobles  into  a  deposition  of  him, 
from  a  suspicion  that  he  may  have  had  similar  intentions.  The 
period  of  tne  Kevolution  is  not  one  which  displays  the  best  pic- 
ture of  the  public  virtue  of  the  country ;  but  the  writer  should 
have  reflected,  that  it  was  by  the  relations,  the  fi-iends,  and  the 
allies  of  that  Sydney  and  that  Kussell,  who  sealed  with  their 
blood  their  devotion  to  our  liberties,  that  arbitniry  power  was  fin- 
ally banished  from  England  by  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

But  this  arbitrarv  period  of  the  Stuarts  finds  strange  favour  in 
his  eyes.  Under  the  two  last  princes  of  that  House,  England, 
he  says,  though  not  honoured,  was  comfortable  and  prosperous. 
Their  government,  he  contends,  though  oppressive  towards  the 
nobles,  did  not  press  with  harshness  on  tiie  great  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  support  of  this  view,  the  reader  is  told  of  the  mode- 
rate amount  of  taxation  under  Charles  H.  and  James  H.  While 
the  Long  Parliament  averaged  an  income  of  fix)m  £4,385,000 
to  £4,860,000,  Charles  II.  received  only  £1,800,000,  and  James, 
in  the  year  he  abdicated,  a  trifle  over  £2,000,000.  He  then  sums 
pp  the  instances  of  the  prosperous  state  of  the  country : — 

^'  The  interest  of  money  was  six  or  even  eight  per  cent,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  profitsof  trade  were  commensurate  with  thigbigh  rate  of  interest 
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for  money.  No  one,  therefore,  who  saw  tradesmen  making  these 
great  returns,  which  all  traffic  then  afforded,  would  give  a  heavy  ren- 
tal for  land.  Lands  consequently  were  let  low,  and  on  long  leases, 
the  competition  for  farms  being  moderate." 

Some  of  Mr.  Doubleda/s  readers  will  probably  doubt  the  ex- 
treme prosperity  of  a  country  whefe  interest  is  at  six  and  eight  per 
cent.,  and  the  profits  (and,  perhaps,  we  should  interpolate  for  htm, 
the  risks)  of  trade  in  proportion.  They  may  opine  tnat  for  the  few 
fortunate  owners  of  capital,  and  for  the  tradesmen  exempt  from 
all  competition,  there  may  have  been  great  and  undue  gains,  at 
the  expense  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants. 

Another  source  of  satisfactory  contemplation  is  the  state  of 
the  poor.  **  Rates,"  continues  he,  "  distributed  liberally,  if  not 
profusely,  came  to  £160,000,  only  tV^^^  ^f  ^^^  revenue."  Very 
possibly,  with  no  debt,  little  naval  or  military  force,  whatever 
we  spent  on  the  poor  might  wear  a  totally  different  aspect,  when 
compared  with  the  revenfle  and  expenditure  of  the  present  day. 
To  judge  correctly,  however,  of  the  relative  burden  of  pauperism 
at  any  period,  it  should  be  ascertained  with  what  proportion  of 
food  the  population  of  a  country  has  to  tax  itself,  for  the  support 
of  those  of  its  members  who  cannot  maintain  themselves  at  either 
period. 

During  the  four  years  of  King  James's  reign,  wheat,  on  an 
average,  cost  31s.  7d.  per  quarter.  £160,000,  therefore,  ex- 
pended in  poor  rates,  were  equal  to  101,320  Quarters,  or  810,560 
bushels ;  and  assuming  the  population  at  that  period  at  from 
4,500,000  to  6,000,000,  the  amount  of  relief  to  the  indigent  re- 
quired a  contribution  from  every  individual  in  the  State  of  from 
f  th  to  ^th  of  a  bushel. 

The  poor  rate  now  may  be  taken  at  £5,000,000,  and  with 
wheat  at  60s.,  will  amount  to  about  one  bushel  per  head,  or  six  or 
seven  times  as  much  per  head,  on  our  present  population,  (in 
spite  of  Mr.  Doubleday's  "  atrocious  Poor  Liaw,")  as  the  "  liberal 
it  not  profuse  administration  "  in  the  Stuart  period. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  gentleman  has  properly  ex- 
amined the  social  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  this  country 
before  making  such  loose  statements.  From  1660  to  1720,  says 
Mai  thus,  the  average  price  of  corn  enabled  a  labourer  to  purchase 
two-thirds  of  a  peck  of  wheat  per  diem  with  his  daily  wages — 
from  1720  to  1750  they  were  equal  to  a  peck  a  day.  Arthur 
iToung  considers  that  for  the  whole  of  the  17th  century,  wheat 
averaged  38s.  2d.,  and  that  from  1700  to  1766  it  was  32s.  Id. ; 
that  is,  it  declined  16  per  cent.,  while  labour,  which  on  the 
average  had  been  lO^d.  per  diem  through  the  17th  century, 
was  for  the  66  first  years  of  the  18th — Is.,  or  a  rise  of  16  per 
cent., — to  which  w'e  will  add  the  general  testimony  of  Mr, 
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Hallam,  that  "  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  was  on  the  whole  the  most 
prosperous  period  that  England  had  ever  experienced."  In  1668 
(i.  €.  in  Mr.  D.'s  happy  times),  Gregory  King  computed  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  lauourers  and  out-servants  at  £15  per  an- 
num for  a  family  of  3^  persons,  their  weekly  expenditure  at  20d. 
per  head — ^here  is  an  income  of  £15  to  meet  an  expenditure 
then  of  £17,  15s.  Chief  Justice  Hale  seems  to  have  reckoned 
the  expense  of  a  labourer's  family,  consisting  of  a  father,  mother, 
and  four  children,  of  whom  two  could  work  a  little,  and  the 
other  two  not  at  all,  at  10s.  per  week,  or  £26  per  annum.  If 
we  assume  8s.  per  week  as  their  income  from  earnings,  we  have 
but  £20,  16s.  From  1655  to  1680,  the  period  with  which  the 
Chief  Justice  was  familiar,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  &om 
two  guineas  to  45s.  the  quarter. 

It  will  be  cleaTi  from  these  authorities,  that  Mr.  D.,  in  his 
anxiety  to  render  yet  more  an  object  of  envy  to  his  fellow  debt- 
ors of  this  century,  the  golden  age  if  prerogative  and  plague, 
has  assumed  for  it  a  degree  of  comfort  and  prosperity  wholly  at 
variance  with  historical  facts.  There  is  also  an  infatuation  simi- 
lar to  that  which  characterized  his  theory  of  population,  in  as- 
serting that  this  island  was  far  more  numerously  peopled  in 
former  times  than  under  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts.  They 
seem  to  have  lived,  in  his  view,  mostly  on  animal  food ;  ^^  up  to 
the  Reformation  farming  was  in  fact  grazing."  If  so,  these 
graziers  and  their  herdsmen  must  have  been,  we  grieve  to  think, 
but  indifferent  Catholics,  not  quite  worthy  of  the  advantages 
that  surrounded  them : — we  own  we  should  have  thought  me 
effect  of  the  Reformation,  involving  the  abolition  of  Lenten 
days,  would  have  inverted  the  relative  consumption,  and  have 
caused  less  com  and  more  meat  to  be  consumed  than  before. 

These  praises,  however,  enable  him  with  better  grace  to  de- 
nounce the  present  order  of  things.  Our  condition  is  become 
so  intolerable,  that  he  gravely  proposes  the  disregard  of  obliga- 
tions contracted  and  imposed  by  the  Legislature,  to  pass  a 
sponge  over  the  whole  national  debt,  as  Cobbett,  of  whom  he  is 
an  admirer,  did  a  Quarter  of  a  century  back.  Whether  we  will 
or  not,  this  proceeding,  we  are  told,  is  inevitable ;  only  for  con- 
venience sake  it  might,  he  thinks,  be  hastened.  He  cannot  for- 
give Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  share  he  had  in  the  Act  of  1819. 
The  hardship  and  injustice  which  it  inflicted  fell,  as  he  states,  in 
the  first  instance,  and  with  the  greatest  severitv,  upon  mortga- 
gers and  incumbrancers,  but  all  other  classes  of  our  tax-paying 
countrymen  were  in  effect  mulcted,  by  the  undesigned  or  un- 
foreseen operation  of  this  Act,  of  £3,000,000  to  £4,000,000 
annually.  By  it  they  were  decreed  to  pay  in  gold  the  interest 
of  all  that  part  of  the  debt  borrowed  in  the  war  time  in  a 
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depreciated  currency,  and  which  interest,  nominally  above 
£12,000,000,  was  really  worth  only  eight  or  nine  millions  until 
the  Act  of  1819  added  to  all  obligations  of  this  sort  a  burden  of 
20  to  25  per  cent.,  by  converting  a  paper  promise  into  a  golden 
liability. 

^'  The  distress,  ruin,  and  bankruptcy  which  now  took  place  were 
universal,  affecting  both  the  great  interests  of  land  and  trade ;  but 
among  the  landlords  whose  estates  were  burdened  with  mortgages, 
fortunes,  settlements,  legacies,  &c.,  the  effects  were  most  marked  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  course.  In  hundreds  of  cases,  from  the  tremend- 
ous reduction  in  the  price  of  land  which  now  took  place,  the  estates 
barely  sold  for  as  much  as  would  pay  off  their  mortgages,  and  hence 
the  owners  were  stripped  of  all,  and  made  beggars." 

In  one  case  given,  a  gentleman  purchases  an  estate  for 
£80,000,  about  1812  or  1813 — one  moiety  of  the  purchase 
being  borrowed  on  mortgage  of  the  land  so  bought. 

"  In  1823  he  was  compelled  to  part  with  the  estate,  in  order  to  pay 
off  his  mortgage  and  some  arrears  of  interest,  and  when  this  was 
done,  he  was  left  without  a  shilling — the  estate  bringing  only  half  its 
cost  m  1812." 

In  another  case,  about  1812,  a  father  and  son  had  invested  in 
an  estate  in  a  midland  county  the  sum  of  £72,000;  shortly 
after  they  agreed  to  lay  out  an  equal  sum  on  another  estate  in 
the  same  quarter.  In  the  interval  between  the  contract  for  the 
purchase  (1812)  and  the  execution  of  the  conveyance  (in  1819), 
the  parties,  who  were  in  trade,  and  who  had  experienced  heavy 
losses,  could  not  complete  the  purchase,  which,  with  some  arrears 
of  unpaid  interest,  amounted  to  £71,957;  they  therefore  gave 
the  vender  (in  addition  to  £18,555  which  he  had  already  re- 
ceived in  part  payment)  a  mortgage  deed  for  £65,000  secured 
on  both  ot  the  estates.  In  1821  the  purchasers  became  bankrupts 
— ^these  two  estates  were  then  put  up  for  sale,  but  would  not 
together  bring  the  sum  for  which  they  were  mortgaged,  and 
the  vender  of  the  second,  now  become  the  mortgagee  of  both, 
gave  notice  to  foreclose.  And  this  sad  tale  was  that  of  many, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  mismanagement  or  indiscretion  of 
the  parties  thus  speculating  in  land  and  trade  also ;  yet  the  de- 
preciation of  the  land  in  each  case  to  half  its  value  in  less  than 
a  dozen  years,  is  undeniable.  It  resulted  from  the  lottery  in 
which  the  nation  had  been  engaged — not  from  any  particular 
criminality  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  An  excess  of  specu- 
lation had  pervaded  all  orders  of  men  in  the  country.  We  had 
been  the  sole  traders,  the  sole  carriers  and  manufacturers ;  and 
it  was  not  surprising  that  speculations  in  land  should  have  par- 
taken of  the  general  artificial  rise,  and  should  afterwards  have 
reached  their  natural  level  by  a  rapid  and  ruinous  descent. 
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He  forcibly  denounces  the  practice  of  saddling  our  posterity 
to  all  perpetuity  with  the  debts  contracted  in  a  single  genera- 
tion. There  is  a  curious  letter  from  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Epps^ 
dated  24th  June  1813,  in  support  of  this  view : — 

'^  Suppose  that  the  majority  had  borrowed  a  sum  equal  to  the  fee- 
simjJe  of  the  estate,  and  had  consumed  it  in  eating  and  drinking  and 
making  merry  in  their  day,  or,  if  you  please,  in  quarrelling  and  fighting 
with  their  unoffending  neighbours — in  eighteen  years  and  eight 
months  half  of  the  then  adult  majority  are  dead;  till  then,  being  the 
majority,  they  might  rightfully  levy  the  interest  of  their  debt  an- 
nually on  themselves  and  their  fellow- citizens; — ^but  at  that  period  % 
new  majority  will  have  come  into  place  in  their  own  right,  and  not 
under  the  rights,  conditions,  and  laws  of  their  predecessors:  Are 
they  bound  to  consider  the  debt?  or  legally  bound  to  give  up  their 
country  and  emigrate  for  subsistence  ?     Every  one  will  say — ^No.*** 

Mr.  Doubleday  raises  only  a  refined  objection  to  this  passage^ 
to  the  effect  that  there  might  have  been  minors,  wantin^r  only  a  few 
days  of  legal  age,  who  might  thus  be  botmd  for  neany  mnetee& 
years  to  a  system  which  they  might  disapprove  of,  and  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  subjected  per  force  when  of  age  to  assert 
their  other  political  rights. 

Men  do  not,  however,  always  on  coming  •of  age,  enter  upon 
the  exercise  of  discretion,  or  indeed  upon  the  possession  of  an 
unencumbered  estate,  real  or  political;  and  if  they  do,  they  are 
not  long  before  they  manage  to  encumber  it  a  little  themselves. 
We  wonder  that  Mr.  DoubTeda/s  extreme  anxiety  to  preserve  all 
possible  contingent  remainders  for  the  first  tenant  m  tail,  did 
not  suggest  to  him  that  the  minor  is  not  the  only  suffel^er.  Is 
there  no  hardship  in  shutting  out  those  who,  by  tne  census^  are 
now  just  below  the  property  qualification,  but  who  may  acquire 
it  to-morrow,  as  those  who  to-<iay  are  just  below  the  age  qualifi* 
cation,  which  will  avail  them  only  to-morrow,  when  it  is  too 
late,  and  when  the  mortgage-deed  upon  their  future  toil  will 
have  been  already  executed  ? 

However,  the  extreme  cases  put  by  Jefferson  cannot  practically 
occur.  No  capitalist  would  advance  money  to  a  State,  for  the 
exclusive  object  of  promoting  national  gluttony  and  ebriety, 
though  a  single  prodigal  son  is  sometimes  enabled,  by  the  aid  of 
money-lenders,  to  waste  his  family  substance  in  this  manner. 
The  want  of  credit  on  the  part  of  the  spendthrif);  governments  of 
France,  for  a  generation  or  two,  led  to  the  convocation  <^  the 


*  JeiFerson's  theory  was,  that  of  all  now  liTing  one-half  die  in  twenty-four  years 
and  eight  months ;  bnt  then  he  omits  minors,  and  says^  that  of  those  now  adnlty 
one*half  will  be  dead  in  eighteen  yean  and  eight  months 
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States-General,  and  c^xntually  to  the  Revolution ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  exj>ending  of  borrowed  money  in  quarrelling  with 
neiglibours,  it  is  yet  to  be  seen  whether  Mr.  Jeflferson's  country- 
men, in  their  contest  with  Mexico,  will  be  able  to  borrow  the 
funds  requisite  for  its  successful  termination,  and  whether  the 
interest  will  in  that  case  continue  to  be  paid  punctually,  even  for 
eighteen  years  and  eight  months. 

A^ain  it  is  argued,  as  if  it  lay  in  the  discretion  of  the  nobles 
of  this  country,  tor  the  time  being,  to  have  gone  to  war  or  not 
with  France  as  they  pleased,  and  to  have  spent  as  little  monev 
on  this  object  as  tney  chose.  In  ]\Ir,  Jefferson's  country  this 
might  be  the  case,  but  not  so  in  Europe.  Could  we  have  calcu- 
lated on  remaining  neuter  ?  was  our  engaging  in  the  war,  or  our 
continuance  of  it,  voluntary  or  not  ?  We  will  admit  that  the 
first  declaration  came  from  us;  nay  more — that  the  tenor  of 
Lord  Grenville^s  notes  were  unfriendly  in  1792.  But  had  states- 
men most  desirous  of  peace  been  at  the  head  of  affairs — had  Mr. 
Fox,  for  instance,  the  apologist  of  the  French  Revolution,  been 
at  the  helm  from  1792  to  1805,  could  even  he  have  prevented 
war?  Had  we  not  acted  against  the  French  on  the  ocean,  we 
must  have  fought  them  in  Egypt;  and  if  not  in  Egypt,  at  last 
in  India,  where  they  would,  but  for  our  timely  stoppage,  have 
gone.  Did  other  States,  desirous  of  peace  or  neutrality,  avert 
tne  visitation?  Did  Naples,  or  Bavaria,  or  Spain,  or  Ijiscany, 
or  Modena,  or  Venice,  or  Genoa,  or  even  Prussia,  though  there 
was  no  measure  of  humility,  falsehood,  or  treachery,  tnat  the 
cabinet  of  this  latter  power  were  not  ready  to  resort  to,  in  order 
to  escape  the  ultima  ratio  familiar  to  the  great  Frederick?  And 
we  are  now  to  be  told  that  it  was  optional  whether  we  should 
fight ! 

Until  lately,  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  project  of  an  in- 
vasion of  this  country  was  seriously  entertained.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  French  ruler  knew  om*  unconquerable  charac- 
ter, and  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to  be  quit  of  the  expedition.  So 
he  may ;  a  closer  examination  may  have  shown  hun  the  proba- 
bilities of  failure  and  disgrace ;  but  do  not  let  us  therefore  con- 
clude, that  the  project  had  not  been  seriously  entertained,  and 
long  and  obstinately  persevered  in  by  its  author.  M.  Thiers' 
fifth  volume  shows  the  extent  of  preparations  made — the  ports 
dug  out  along  the  French  coast — ^the  flotillas  of  bri^,  gun- 
boats, and  transports  provided — the  enormous  expenses  incurred 
with  this  sole  view — expenses  seriously  taxing  the  resources  of 
the  nation,  and  entirely  thrown  away  unless  this  enterprise  was 
undertaken.  Let  it  be  seen  what  earnest  personal  interest  the 
Emperor  himself  took  in  this  matter  for  years,  urginj^  cajoling, 
forcmg  every  agent,  officer,  and  circumstance,  into  his  views. 
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As  early  as  July  1804,  he  writes  to  Admiral  La  Touche  Tr^ 
ville, — "  Soyons  maitres  du  detroit  six  heures  et  nous  sommes 
maitres  du  monde ;"  and  to  Villeneuve,  in  July  1805,  just  after 
that  officer,  having  unsuccessfully  fought  Calder  on  the  22d,  had 
entered  Corunna, — "  Faites  vous  battre,  mcme  detruire,  pour- 
vue  que  par  vos  efforts  la  porte  de  Brest  soit  ouverte."  Again, 
in  less  than  a  week  his  master  writes  to  him, — **  Pour  ce  grand 
objet  de  favoriser  une  descente  chez  cette  puissance  qui  depuis 
six  Slides  opprime  la  France,  nous  pouvons  tons  mourir  sans  re- 
gretter  la  vie." On  the  3d  August  1805,  Napo- 
leon reached  Boulogne.  Next  evening,  after  having  reviewed 
on  the  sands  above  100,000  men,  he  writes  exultingly  to  Admi- 
ral Decros,  the  minister  of  marine, — "  Les  Anglais  ne  savent  pas 
ce  qui  leur  pend  k  I'oreille :  si  nous  sommes  maitres  de  douze 

heures  de  la  travers^e,  TAngleterre  a  v^cu." 

And  when  at  last,  on  the  22d  August,  a  despatch  overland  from 
Corunna  brought  him  word  that  Villeneuve  had  actually  sailed 
from  thence  to  Brest,  his  contentment  was  extreme.  His  inten- 
tion was  that  Villeneuve,  with  twenty-nine  sail  of  the  line, 
should  present  himself  before  Brest,  from  whence  Gantheaume, 
issuing  with  twenty-one  more,  would  effect  a  junction,  notwith- 
standing Comwallis'  blockading  squadron.  The  French  fleet, 
thus  numbering  fifty  line-of-battle  ships,  would,  in  Napoleon's 
calculations,  meet  and  give  battle  to  any  English  force  then  in 
those  waters  ;  they  would  lose  ten — twenty  of  their  number ;  no 
matter,  with  the  remainder  he  still  hoped  they  would  be  sufficient 
to  protect  his  passage  across,  and  cover  his  landing.  So  he  writes 
to  Gantheaume  imperatively, — "  Partez  et  venez  ici  (Boulogne) 
nous  aurons  vengc  six  si^cles  d'outrages  et  de  honte."  .  .  And 
to  Villeneuve  at  the  same  time, — "  Ne  perdez  pas  un  mo- 
ment, et  avec  mes  escadres  r^unies  entrez  dans  la  Manche,  TAng- 
leten-e  est  k  nous,  paraissez  24  heures  et  tout  est  termine." 
.  .  And  he  was  not  far  out.  Forty  years  afterwards  these  boasts 
and  threats  may  appear  idle  to  many :  but  to  the  desperadoes  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  the  possessory  partnership,  indicated 
in  his  language,  was  inspiriting  in  the  hignest  degree.  Called 
by  the  inexorable  conscription  to  be  soldiers,  it  represented  to 
them  profit,  pleasure,  promotion — every  object,  in  short,  for 
which  men  agitate  and  subscribe  in  this  country — the  richer  the 
land  of  promise,  the  more  eager  they  for  the  foray.  We  do  not 
wonder,  then,  at  the  enthusiasm  vnth  which  such  a  leader  was 
followed.  And  after  all,  the  pix)ject  was  not  more  personally 
adventurous  than  the  expedition  to  Eg^pt,  the  iieturn  fix)m  thence 
to  France,  the  descent  of  the  St.  Bernard,  or  the  landing  at 
Cannes ;  or,  above  all,  more  gigantic  than  the  invasion  of  Russia. 

Our  national  existence  was  at  stake.    Was  this  the  moment, 
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then,  to  stand  liicgUng  over  the  counter  about  the  terms  on  which 
the  Hebrew  woiila  lend  us  his  moneys!  or  to  be  debating,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  double  fellowship,  whether  the  public 
debt  to  be  incurred  should  be  discharged  by  instalments  within 
ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  years,  or  remain  at  a  perpetuity  of  interest  I 

Li  crises  of  this  kind  the  national  energies  must  be  strained, 
even  at  the  risk  of  bursting ;  and  the  survivors  and  inheritors, 
after  the  gigantic  struggle  is  over,  must  be  contented  vnth  their 
succession,  crippled  and  incumbered  as  it  may  be,  and  think  them- 
selves fortunate  in  having  to  pay  only  their  share  of  the  cost,  and 
in  having  escaped  the  risk,  the  apprehensions,  and  the  bloodshed 
which  were  the  lot  of  those  who  carried  on  the  contest. 

But  for  their  success,  both  in  borrowing  and  fighting,  Mr. 
Doubleday  himself  might  have  been  a  commis  in  a  French 
comptoir — ^his  sons,  for  whose  benefit  he  writes,  so  far  from 
enjoying  leisure  to  profit  by  his  labours,  might,  by  favour  of  the 
conscription,  be  at  this  moment  engaged  m  diffusing  French 
notions  of  civilization,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  in  Algeria, 
under  Bugeaud — the  Bishop  ot  London  still  a  discontented  tutor 
of  a  college — ^good  Dr.  Hooly  might  have  gone  to  join  Pope 
Pius  at  Fontainbleau — ^and  Sir  Robert  Peel  have  ended  his  days 
as  a  pr^fet  of  a  trans-manchal  Department.    But  ^'  diis  alitor 


visum." 


So  far  from  grudging  the  expenditure  incurred  in  resisting 
such  an  invasion,  pernaps  Government  might  be  censured  for  not 
organizing  their  defence  on  a  greater  scale ;  nay,  our  subsequent 
engaging  in  the  Peninsular  campaigns  may  be  justified  as  a 
measure  of  necessary  precaution.  Had  we  permitted  the  French 
Einperor  to  make  mmself  master,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  countries 
in  Europe,  their  resources  would,  in  due  time,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion witn  his  own,  have  been  turned  against  us  for  our  inevit- 
able destruction. 

We  must  take  leave  to  deny  the  abstract  proposition,  that 
there  is  an  indefeasible  right  in  the  tax-paying  people  of  these 
islands  to  an  inheritance  of  their  state  and  country  n^e  from  all 
debt  and  incumbrance.  The  correlative  condition  would  be, 
that  neither  should  they  be  entitled  to  the  improvements  which 
a  former  gen^tation  has  effected  during  its  life  tenancy.  Bridges, 
ports,  fortresses,  canals,  railways,  lighthouses,  docks  and  drain- 
ages, and  a  host  of  other  public  works,  are  constructed  out  of  the 
savings  of  one  generation  for  the  benefit  of  succeeding  ones. 
The  economy  of  money,  time,  health,  and  life,  resulting  from 
them,  render  existence  generally  longer  and  better  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  most  others,  and  are  thus  brought  home,  indirectly 
at  least,  to  every  individual  in  it :  although  every  man's  labour 
may  be  mortgaged,  every  man  derives  from  the  investment  more 
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tlian  the  wlierewitlial  to  discharge  his  share  of  the  interest.  lie 
must  elect  then,  whether  he  will  take  to  his  estate  politic  so 
cliarrreil  or  not;  and  if,  on  the  whole,  he  should  still  be  of  opi- 
nion tliat  the  liabilities  are  too  heavy,  he  may  withdraw  himself 
from  their  incidence  by  emigration  to  some  of  our  unburdened, 
but  at  the  same  time  less  secure,  and  less  civilized  possessions  in 
Australia  or  in  Canada. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  are  apologists  for  war 
in  general,  or  for  the  imbecility  and  extravagance  with  which 
that  with  France  was  prosecuted.  But  the  right  to  incur  heavy 
liabihties,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  nation  (except  as  a 
tribe  of  Ilelots)  is  at  stake,  is  what  we  must  contend  for,  al« 
thouf^h,  in  the  main,  we  admit  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  we 
shoultl  be  chary  of  burdening  our  posterity  with  costs,  incurred 

1)orhaps,  by  the  follies  or  passions  or  a  party  in  power  for  a  day. 
[lowever,  it  is  well  to  be  cautious  in  our  adoption  of  political 
morality  from  American  statesmen.  It  is  not  certain  that  the 
repudiating  turpitude  of  some  of  theStates  belonging  to  the  Union, 
may  not  have  been  owing  to  their  adhesion  to,  ana  improvement 
upon,  such  doctrine  as  that  which  the  democratic  President  has 
thus  laid  down. 

Altliough  Mr.  Doubleday  attacks  with  unqualified  censure 
the  ])rofessors  of  Political  Economy,  and  Ricardo,  ("  the  rich 
and  arrogant  man,"  as  he  terms  him,)  he  evidently  aaopts  some 
of  the  views  of  the  latter.    In  his  Tract  on  the  Funding  System, 
Iticardo  describes  three  modes  by  which  a  country,  plunged  into 
a  war  costing  20  millions  per  annum,  (a  truly  mercantile  view 
of  the  question,)  may  provide  for  its  expenditure. 
l9ty  liy  raising  in  each  year  the  sum. 
2dy  \\y  borrowing  and  funding  to  perpetuity. 
My  By  borrowing  and  provimng,  by  taxation,  an  adequate 
sinking  fund. 

Of  those  three  Ricardo  preferred  the  first,  because,  he  says, 
and  truly,  we  shall  be  more  cautious  of  engaging  in  war,  and 
more  likely  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  efforts  would  be  made  to  save 
the  whole  20  millions  out  of  income,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  greater  effort  would  be  made  to  save  tlie  interest  only  on  the 
20  millions,  (if  we  funded  them^)  than  would  be  made  to  save 
the  ])rincipal  sum  itself. 

This  could  not  be  accomplished  without  extensive  confiscation 
and  general  distress  spread  over  all  those  classes  who  live  by 
bodily  labour.  Although  nominally  supported  by  the  wealthy, 
the  working  classes  would,  before  long,  be  grievously  affected 
by  the  operation  of  such  an  impost.  If  20  millions  are  with- 
drawn permanently  from  the  ordinary  channels  of  expenditure, 
who  will  make  up  to  the  workmen  the  livelihood  of  which  they 
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are  thus  suddenly  deprived  ? — for  of  even  the  richest  and  most 
luxurious  man's  expenditure,  how  large  a  portion  resolves  itself 
virtually  into  mere  wages  of  labour — race-horses,  and  opera- 
dancers  excepted.  Not  to  mention  the  absurdity  of  a  nation 
plunged  into  a  war,  determining  before-hand  the  sum  which  it 
would  spend  upon  it  each  year, — as  if  in  undertaking  a  chancery 
suit  any  one  was  able  to  allowance  himself  with  a  fixed  annual 
amount  of  litigatory  menus  plaisirs. 

Beverting  to  our  internal  condition,  much  mischief  is  attri- 
buted by  Mr.  Doubleday  (apparently  for  want  of  better  reasons,) 
to  the  general  extension  of  enclosures.  From  1760  to  1831, 
7,000,000  of  acres  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  enclosed. 
It  would  really  be  a  waste  of  time  to  combat  such  an  argument^ 
even  were  his  assertion  true,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  poor  of  the 
country  had  been  despoiled  of  these  their  possessions,  and  that 
no  others  enjoyed  any  right  over  them.  Very  little  advantage 
could  have  been  derived  from  them  by  persons  too  poor  to  lay 
out  capital  upon  them,  and  who  only  possessed  a  limited  right 
of  enjoyment  in  them.  Things  held  absolutely  in  common,  for- 
bid, from  their  nature,  the  appUcation  of  capital  by  a  few  of  the 
individuals  interested,  as  the  oenefits  accruing  from  such  outlay 
would  go  to  the  commoners  at  large,  and  not  exclusively  to  the 
investers.  The  writer  is  incorrect  in  his  account  of  these  com- 
mons, when  he  states  that  '^  they  were  gradually  abandoned  by 
the  richer  proprietors  as  inconvenient  holdings — at  last  they 
became  the  joint  property  of  the  poorer,  and  a  village  or  town 
naturally  rose  on  the  verge  of  each,  which  was  the  origin  of 
townships,  into  which  parishes  came  to  be  divided." 

Had  ne  been  as  active  in  ascertaining  where  and  what  people 
had  a  right  to  graze,  as  in  demonstrating  what  debts,  or  inter- 
ests they  ought  not  to  pay,  he  would  not  have  been  betrayed 
into  such  inaccuracies — ^he  would  have  found  it  distinctly  re- 
corded in  the  memorial  rolls  of  three-fourths  of  the  courts-baron, 
that  the  clear  and  undisputed  ownership  of  these  wastes  was  in 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  subject  to  a  limited  and  restricted  right 
of  enjoyment  by  the  commoners,  varying  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  each  particular  manor ;  and  the  same  records  show  that 
the  commoners  were  by  no  means  negligent  of  their  own  rights, 
from  the  frequent  presentments  of  any  who  intruded  without 
license  fix)m  tne  lora  or  other  valid  title.  The  question  of  en- 
closures has  been  rather  needlessly  pressed  into  the  service  by  Mr. 
Doubleday,  in  his  attack  on  our  finance,  for  we  can  trace  no 
connexion  betwixt  them.  As  far  as  enclosures  have  had  any 
affect  on  the  labouring  class,  it  has  been  a  beneficial  one,  from 
the  employment  and  the  food  they  have  afibrded ;  though,  un- 
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fortunately,  he  views  them  like  many  other  matters^  through  a 
strangely  distorted  medium. 

In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  classes  of  men  or  things 
occupy  the  lowest  place  in  his  favour.  Ministers  and  econo- 
mists, favourites  and  demagogues,  landlords  and  Jews— events  and 
periods  even,  all  come  in  by  turns  for  marks  of  his  displeasure. 
"  The  South  Sea  villains" — "  this  atrociously  villanous  pro- 
ceeding'' — "  the  slavish  and  impudent  pedant" — "  the  pompous 
and  over-praised  bully,  Johnson;"  "the  long,  gloomy,  mad, 
and  wicked  reign  of  Geo.  III.,"  who  is  further  noted  as  the 
"  boorish  semi-idiot" — "  who  nominally  governed" — ^^  the  profli- 

fate  Scotchman,"  (Lord  Bute,) — and  "  tne  regal  demi-rep,  (the 
Wnce  of  Wales)  "  who  really  ruled" — "  the  empty  and  flippant 
Canning," — "  the  incapable  Robinson," — "  a  shallow  and  super- 
ficial man," — the  "  most  silly  and  contemptible  of  all  financiers." 

In  his  praise  he  is  more  sparing;  but  its  objects  find  themselves 
in  unexpected  company  in  his  pages.  He  ranks  together  "  the 
much-maligned  but  honest  (!)  monarch,  James  II.,"  the  late  Wil- 
liam Cobbett,  and  the  present  hon.  member  for  Oldham — "  the 
excellent  John  Fielden," — "the  Protector  Cromwell,"  and  "  the 
illustrious  President  Jackson,"  who  is  complimented  for  having 
forced  the  United  States  to  return  to  those  cash  payments 
"which  had  been  suspended  to  the  great  injury  of  the  morals, 
credit,  and  prosperity  of  the  Union ;"  just  the  very  course,  in 
short,  which  he  bitterly  reproaches  Mr.  Peel  and  the  Parliament 
for  having  followed  in  1819.  The  Protector,  we  suppose,  is 
lauded,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  scolding  at  the 
repeal  of  the  navigation  laws,  and  of  abusing  the  pacific  policy 
of  England,  contrasted  with  the  bold  bearing  which  the  internal 
weakness  of  the  then  natural  rivals  of  England  justified  Crom- 
well in  assuming  in  his  foreign  correspondence. 

We  are  taunted  with  not  opposing  an  English  army  to  the 
French  invasion  of  Spain  in  1823.  We  are  told  we  must  sub- 
mit to  any  sacrifice  rather  than  resort  to  hostilities.  We  are 
reproached  with  the  submission  of  Wellington  to  the  blockade 
of  Enos  by  the  Russians  in  1829 — with  the  capture  of  the  Vixen 
— the  extirpation  of  Poland — ^the  annexation  of  Texas — ^the 
overthrow  of  Espartero — the  Spanish  marriages — Russian  agres- 
sions in  Turkey — Russian  intrigues  in  Asia, — all  of  which  are 
contrasted  with  the  boastful  dictum  of  Chatham,  that  not  a 
cannon  should  be  fired  in  Europe  but  that  England  should 
know  the  reason  why. 

No  doubt  these  several  incidents,  some  of  which  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient,  others  extravagant,  in  us  to  oppose  or  punish 
by  force,  have  been  pro  tanto  triumphs  of  barbarism  over  civiliza- 
tion, of  despotism  over  that  liberty  and  independence  among  the 
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nations  of  the  world  which  it  is  the  proud  distinction  of  England 
to  have  inspired,  and  which  it  is  still  her  privilege  to  lead.  She 
musty  however,  be  content  with  the  influence  which  her  position 
and  her  intellectual  state  in  advance  of  the  whole  world  ensure 
for  her.  She  cannot  act  as  police-officer  and  public  prosecutor 
for  every  offence  against  libertv  and  property  committed  on  the 
£EUse  of  the  globe.  The  wider  her  commerce,  the  more  extended 
her  relations,  the  more  intricate  the  net-work  of  the  communicar 
lions  she  maintains  for  the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  intellect  among 
mankind,  the  more  cautious  does  it  behove  her  to  be  of  inter- 
rupting, even  temporarily  and  over  a  limited  surface,  the  ramifi- 
cations by  which  ner  civilizing  influences  are  distributed  to  other 
nations.  Nothing  can  be  so  afflicting  as  the  contemplation  of  a 
renewal  of  the  general  European  struggle  which  terminated  in 
the  last  generation :  the  men  of  this,  now  in  their  prime,  have 
the  happmess,  for  the  most  part,  of  knowing  of  those  horrors  by 
description  and  tradition  only,  as  having  been  inflicted  in  other 
countries — ^never  as  having  been  endured  in  our  own.  They 
have  not  felt  as  our  fathers  did,  who  were  actors  in  and  respon- 
sible for  the  issue  of  the  tremendous  struggle  then  raging,  what 
really  was  a  contest  jtto  aris  etfocis. 

Mr.  Doubleday  is  so  certain  of  our  ruin  if  the  struggle  ever  be 
renewed :  he  looks  on  that  ruin  as  so  valuable  an  instrument  of 
punishment  for  the  crimes  of  sundry  extortioners,  that  he  almost 
seems  to  regret  that  we  did  not  plunge  into  hostilities  in  order  that 
his  anger  at  certain  of  our  institutions  or  classes  of  men  might  be 
appeased  by  their  destruction  in  the  conflict.  We  admit  thatour  dif- 
ficulties as  to  money  would  be  pressing.  But  those  of  the  enemy 
would  be  in  no  respect  less  embarrassing.  In  the  last  war,  France, 
the  general  aggressor,  started  with  the  advantage  of  providing  for 
her  armies  by  a  general  conflscation  of  land  and  tithes — eveiy- 
thing,  in  short,  tnat  belonged  to  the  Church  and  noblesse,  the 
owners  having  been  first  guillotined  or  exiled.  From  the  States 
she  subdued,  she  plundered  enough  to  maintain  her  armies  and 
enrich  her  leaders — ^just  as  her  forefathers  had  done  under 
Brennus  and  Yercingetorix  twenty  centuries  before. 

Our  policy  was  di&rent.  We  raised  soldiers  and  sailors,  who, 
when  they  fought,  conquered,  and  honestly  and  gallantly  earned 
their  daily  bread,  even  with  wheat  at  120s.  the  quarter;  but  we  un- 
luckily hired  the  military  service  of  every  nation  on  the  continent 
who  had  an  army  to  let,  and  sent  them  into  the  field  one  afler 
another,  at  our  expense,  against  Buonaparte,  by  whom  they 
were  uniformly  beaten  and  dispersed,  while  their  captured  ma- 
terial went  to  increase  the  military  stores  of  the  conquerors. 

But  all  this  is  now  essentially  altered.  In  the  event  of  any 
general  hostilities  calling  for  great  national  efforts,  the  Conti- 
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ncntal  Powers  would  be  at  least  as  much  embarrassed  as  our- 
selves. If  they  have  less  debt,  they  have  also  fiur  less  credit ;  and 
they  have  difficulties,  too,  which  we  are  exempt  from.  Capital- 
ists of  all  kinds,  Jew  and  Gentile,  will,  in  view  of  the  onward 
progress  of  opinion  and  the  decline  of  the  simple  monarchical 

|)riiiciple  of  (iovernment  in  every  country,  in  future  require  some 
)etter  guarantee  than  a  minister's  word  or  a  prince  8  promise 
before  they  will  abandon  their  industrial  reproductive  investments 
in  order  to  furnish  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  destruction  rf  man 
and  his  works.  The  intervention  of  another  party  to  the  bargain 
— that  of  the  tax-payer,  through  his  lawfully  constituted  attorney 
or  representative — will  be  more  generally  insisted  upon  as  a 
guarantee  to  the  security  of  the  loan.  In  Prussia,  in  the  midst 
of  peace  in  1847,  as  in  the  France  of  1789,  financial  embarrass- 
ment leads  to  the  convocation  of  a  States-General,  and  we  see 
the  monarcliical  past  ungraciously  doing  homage  to  the  represen- 
tative future.  Could  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Russia,  could  any  of 
the  smaller  German  States,  save  enough  out  of  their  present 
respective  revenues  to  recommence  the  conflict  which  expired  in 
1815,  upon  the  plan  advocated  by  Eicardo  ?  Such  an  impost  is 
out  of  the  question.  There  remains  then  the  resource  of  borrow- 
ing. But  in  any  case  for  the  increase  of  taxation  requisite  to 
I)ay  the  interest  of  the  money,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
national  will.  The  caprice  of  the  sovereign,  his  family  connexion 
with  other  royal  families,  piques  or  predilections  among  princes^ 
will  not  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  mortgaging  the  in- 
dustry of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  in  order 
to  gi-atify  them.  We  do  not  believe  that  France  could  now 
endure  a  war  in  order  to  obtain  Spain  as  an  appanage  for  the 
Orleans  family,  any  more  than  that  England  would  permit  her 
army  to  be  disembarked  in  Portugal  in  order  to  maintain  the 
consort  of  Donna  Maria,  the  cousin  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert,  in  the  possession  of  an  unconstitutional  authority.* 
There  could  be  no  avoiding,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Conti- 
nental States,  in  such  a  case  as  that  above  supposed,  an  appeal  to 
the  national  wishes  in  some  shape ; — a  costly  war  now-a-days 
must  enlist  the  intelligence  and  wealth  of  a  country  on  its  side, 
or  it  cannot  be  persevered  in.  Since  our  continental  neighbours 
have  undertaken  to  be  manufacturers  too,  they  are  more  heavily 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  than  before.  Even  in  Russia  the 
Czar  would  be  forced  to  modify  his  policy  to  the  fieelings  and 
interests  of  his  nobles.  A  genei*al  cessation  of  the  exports  of 
raw  material  consequent  upon  our  short  general  blockade  of  the 
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Baltic  in  the  last  war,  spread  discontent  as  well  as  distress 
among  the  squirearchj  of  the  Sclavonic  race ; — a  revival  of  the 
blockade,  our  most  effectaal,  and  to  us  least  costly,  means  of 
offence,  would  renew  those  feelings  with  increased  effect. 

Our  nearest  and  most  probable  enetny  is  France.     She  is 
formidable  from  her  compactness,  her  position,  atid  also  from 
the  unforgiving  recollections  with  which  her  people  brood  over 
TrJifalgar  and  Waterloo.    Those  conditions  atone  do  not  insure 
success.     They  do  not  even  render  it  probable.    But  then  she 
has  had  her  revolutions,  say  some — she  is  at  least  exempt  from 
falling  lower,  while  her  neighbours  are  either  in  a  transition 
state  which  would  cripple  their  action,  or,  it  may  be,  on  the  brink 
of  such  a  catastrophe  as  that  with  which  she  has  been  visited. 
These  arguments  are  not  convincing.     From  her  statistical  com- 
pilations, as  well  as  from  her  political  writers  on  both  sides,  it 
may  be  gathered  that  there  is  quite  as  much  of  distress  and  fer* 
ment  as  m  England,  with  leas  of  security  for  property.    *^  France," 
says  the  enthusiastic  Michelet,  ^^  did  not  by  her  revolution  destroy 
her  nobility;  sliehas,  on  the  contrary,  gained  34,000,000  of  nobles. 
But  this  new  nobility  (he  is  alluding  to  the  general  possession  of 
land  by  the  French  peasant)  is  threatened  with  extinction." 
Borne  down  by  the  weight  of  usury  and  direct  taxation,  the 
cultivator  becomes  daily  more  estranged  from  his  fellow-country- 
men— he  regards  with  incTeasing  ill-will  all  those  who  do  not, 
like  himself,  derive  their  livelihood  from  tilling  the  soil  with 
their  own  hands.     The  Chevalier  Tapies  (Statisque  de  la-France 
et  TAngleterre)  pronounces,  on  the  other  hand,  against  the 
petite  culture  so  much  insisted  upon  by  Michelet.     *'  Tne  misery 
of  the  cultivator  deprives  him  of  all  credit ;  he  has  no  means  of 
making  manure,  its  absence  must  be  supplied  by  successive 
labour,  and  yet  the  produce  is  but  moderate.      "  In  reading  his- 
tory one  sees  every  where  that  the  nations,  A  petite  culture^  (cot- 
tiers, small  farmers,  &c.,)  dwelling  on  plains,  have  always  been 
invaded  and  conquered  by  the  people  a  grande  culture.^^     Thus 
Hants  and  Wilts  might,  if  Lord  Ashburton  and  IVIr.  Benett  were 
so  minded,  entirely  overrun  and  reduce  into  captivity  the  con- 
acre men  and  home  colonists,  which  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope  so  plea- 
santly dreams  of  in  Ireland.    ^^  Those  large-farmer  nations  alone 
are  able  to  repair  the  losses  in  men,  horses,  provisions,  and  mate- 
rials, which  long  and  disastrous  wars  occasion.     England,  Italy, 
Austria,  show  this,  particularly  the  latter  power.    Insensiblo  to 
twenty  years  of  defeat  and  discouragement,  Austria  has  always 
recommenced  the  conflict,  and  has  provided  abundance  of  com- 
missariat supplies  and  of  horses.     As  to  France,  a  single  reverse 
sufficed,  after  many  years  of  success,  to  render  her  completely 
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The  physical  deyelopment  of  the  human  race  in  France^ 
whether  m>ni  the  effects  of  the  conscription  or  from  those  of  the 
extreme  and  increasing  division  of  the  land,  is  no  longer  what 
it  was.  This  had  been  long  cursorily  remarked  by  travellers, 
but  without  any  pretensions  to  accuracy ;  it  seems  now,  however, 
to  be  incontrovertibly  true  that  the  general  height  has  been  dimi- 
nishing gradually  since  1790. 

^  Before  the  Revolution  the  standard  for  the  grenadiers  was  5  feet 
5  inches,  (French,)  under  the  Republic  5  feet  4  inches,  under  the 
Emperor  5  feet  3  inches,  and,  at  the  present  time  men  of  4  feet  9 
inches  7^  lines  are  admitted  into  the  infantry  of  the  line."* 

''  It  has  been  calculated,  that  even  under  the  most  &vourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  still  require  two  generations  to  enable  the  hiunan 
species  in  France  to  become  what  it  was  in  1789." 

This  ill-fed  race  works,  according  to  Tapies,  15^  days  to  ob- 
tain the  same  measure  of  wheat  in  that  country  which  an  average 
English  labourer  receives  in  exchange  for  11 1^9  days  in  this. 

Another  of  their  statists,  Snitzler,  calculates  the  average  al- 
lowance of  wheat  to  be  182  kilogrammes,  ^^  un  livre  du  pain  par 
jour,  c'est  bien  peu — aussi  le  moindre  deficit  affecter  apidement  et 
forciment  le  prix  de  grains."  Our  own  consumption  is  reckoned 
to  be  a  quarter  per  head,  (on  the  wheat-eating  population,)  or 
480  lbs.  per  annum,  just  one-fourth  more  than  the  French  of 
Snitzler.  From  Messrs.  Rubichon  and  Mounier,  it  may  be  col- 
lected that  a  Frenchman  consumes  in  the  year  about  11  cubic 
feet  of'  grain,  legumes^  buck-wheat,  &c.,  of  which  only  6  are 
wheat,  while  in  England  the  ration  of  wheat  alone  exceeds  10 
cubic  feet. 

M.  Rubichon's  fears  of  ruin  and  extinction  from  the  morceUe' 
ment  in  rapid  progress  in  France,  are  quite  as  vivid  as  Mr. 
Doubleda/s  encouraging  anticipations  ot  national  bankruptcy 
amongst  ourselves.  Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  smaller  owners, 
(and  they  are  the  great  mass,)  so  weighed  down  are  they  by 
taxation  and  hypothiquesj  (mortgages)  that  he  is  almost  pre- 
pared for  Vi  jacquerie  in  whicn  the  peasants  will  levy  war  against 
the  higher,  more  easy  classes,  and  even  on  the  bourgeoisie.  Yet 
the  impot'jfoncierj  with  the  centimes  additionels — a  sort  of  land  or 
property  tax — does  not,  by  any  means,  bear  the  same  high  pro- 
portion to  its  annual  value  that  our  own  general  and  local  rates 
of  taxation  in  this  country  to  the  rental  of  the  property  sub- 
ject to  them.  For  the  other  burdens  (the  mortgages)  are 
almost  exclusively  of  their  own  contracting,  the  insane  avidity  of 
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the  lower  orders  for  purchasing  where  they  have  not  inlierited, 
and  for  adding  some  wretched  Iialf-acre  to  the  plot  they  have 
succeeded  to,  having  impelled  them  to  burden  their  little  posses- 
sions with  a  charge  they  can  have  no  hope  of  redeeming.  The 
whole  face  of  the  soil  they  possess  is  thus  steeped  in  penury.  It 
can  afford  no  additional  contributions  to  the  State  desirous  of  sus- 
taining the  extraordinary  expenditure  of  a  costly  war.  Nay, 
even  the  present  amount  cannot  alway/s  be  now  collected,  still  less 
can  it  be  relied  upon  for  the  future.  A  hail-storm,  a  flood,  a  blight, 
or  frost,  frequently  necessitates  a  remission  de  Himpvt  throughout 
whole  communes.  The  natural  causes  of  mischief  recurring  as 
usual,  their  effects  will  come  to  be  more  serious  as  the  multipli- 
cation of  parcels  goes  on,  and  the  margin  between  numbers  and 
food  is  lessened.  France  is  still  eminently  an  agricultural  coun- 
try; bv  far  the  largest  portion  of  her  inhabitants  obtain  their 
living  from  industry  connected  with  the  soil,  which,  as  in  Ireland, 
yields  to  those  who  now  till  it  little  more  than  a  bare  subsistence ; 
there  is  not  that  division  of  profits  beyond  the  expenses  which 
even  in  the  poorest  districts  of  England  enables  the  cultivator  to 
become  the  customer  of  the  manufacturer  and  trader.  Our 
26,000,000  of  people  pay  us  £23,000,000  of  customs'  duties  upon 
imports,  an  average  contribution  of  18s.  a-head ;  34,000,000  of 
Frenchmen  afford  to  their  Government  only  6s.,  or  one-third. 

We  have  been  led  to  diverge  at  disproportionate  length  into  the 
parallel  condition  of  the  only  European  country  which  can  be 
compared  with  or  become  an  object  of  serious  apprehension  to 
us,  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  believe  that  our  population  and 
resources  are  in  a  less  flourishing  state  than  that  of  our  ancient, 
but  now,  as  we  hope,  friendly  rival.  Critical  as  our  position 
might  be  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  the  knowledge  that  discon- 
tent and  poverty  press  with  as  great,  though  a  different  form  of 
severity  aoroad,  should  reconcile  us,  notwitlistanding  the  denun- 
ciations of  Mr.  Doubleday  and  a  portion  of  our  dailv  press,  to 
bear  with  while  we  endeavour  to  better  the  normal  frame  of 
society  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 

But  for  these  multifarious  evils  a  remedy  is  proposed  by  Air. 
Doubleday,  who  says,  "  one  measure  alone  can  avert  the  violent 
destruction  of  the  system,  and  that  is,  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
national  debt,  and  the  reduction  of  the  taxes  to  one-fifth  of  their 
present  amount."  We  should  have  thought  the  precautionary 
measure  would  have  left  behind  it  little  capable  of  destruction, 
violent  or  gradual,  and  that  the  insurance  proposed,  as  in  the 
case  of  an  American  prairie  or'forest  on  fire,  was  as  dangerous 
as  the  conflagration  for  which  it  is  to  be  substituted.  Suppose, 
however,  this  notable  advice  followed — the  280,000  pubhc  cre- 
ditors, who  with  their  families  represent  a  million  of  our  fellow 
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subjects,  robbed  of  their  all,  another  million  of  savings'  bank  de- 
positors equally  plundered  of  that  little  pittance,  Tamounting,  how- 
ever, in  all,  to  £32,661,924  in  1845,)*  whicn  their  confiding 
and  hopeful  frugality  has  economized  from  their  ceaseless  toil, 
and  laid  up  against  a  rainy  day ;  suppose  all  this  remorselessly 
confiscated  by  the  counsel  and  procurement  of  this  friend  to  the 
poor,  and  advocate  of  the  rights  of  labour — the  evil  would  not 
stop  there ;  every  contract  and  engagement,  public  or  private, 
either  in  or  with  this  country,  would  be  wiped  out — so  essentially 
is  credit  become  a  part  of  our  industrial  existence,  so  necessarily 
is  solvency  of  all  kinds  linked  with  the  maintenance  of  public 
faith,  that  we  not  believe  our  manufacturers  could  continue  their 
business,  or  that  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  in  the  general  moral 
ruin  of  the  national  character,  would  be  secure  even  for  one 
month  in  occupying  the  working  masses  now  dependent  on  their 
wages  for  their  daily  bread. 

Diris  agam  vos :  Dira  detestatio 
Nulla  expiatur  victima — 

seems  to  be  Mr.  Doubleday's  inclination. 

"  Individual  viUanies  are  often  permitted  to  die  in  prosperity  and 
unpunished — their  retribution  being  reserved  for  another  state  of  being ; 
but  corrupt  national  systems  always  meet  their  punishment  here. 
God  has  never  yet  failed  to  give  this  lesson  to  the  world,  from  Tyre 
and  Babylon  downwards — ^nor  will  this  government  be  an  exception. 
The  hand-writing  is  now  evident  on  the  wall." 

We  earnestly  hope  that  the  hand-writing  may  not  be  Mr. 
Doubleday's. 


*  In  1845,  the  number  of  depoutors  was  1,063,418— the  amount  £32,661^24, 
of  whom  697,631  had  Bums  of  less  than  £20,  amounting  to  £3,851,027. 
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Abt.  in. — A  Critical  and  Historical  Introduction  to  the  Canonic 
cal  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  From  the  Jjrerman  of 
W-  M.  L.  De  Wette.  Translated  by  Theodore  Parker. 
i  vols.  8vo.    Boston,  1843. 

The  continually  increasing  influence  exercised  by  the  Jnfidel 
Theology  of  Modem  Germany  upon  the  literature  of  Gre^t  Bri- 
tain and  America,  must  be  a  matter  of  no  slight  or  transient  im- 
Crtance  to  thoughtful  observers.  It  is  not  merely  to  the  half- 
,  imed  pretender  that  German  Theology  presents  strong  tempt- 
ations. Doubtless  a  literature  such  as  it  presents,  with  it^ 
redundant  supply  of  text-books,  manuals,  and  dictionaries  of 
reference — rich  in  all  the  helps  which  ambitious  sciolism  re- 
quires, and  teeming  with  the  appliances  necessary  for  leanied  pa- 
rade— ^strange  terms,  strange  languages,  strange  theories,  (suited 
to  every  variety  of  taste,)  and  strange  authorities — must  possess 
invincible  attractions  to  men  who  are  in  haste  to  teach,  but  have 
little  time  to  learn,  and  who  prefer  the  glitter  of  the  surface  to 
the  solidity  of  the  substance.  But  the  literature  of  German  Theo- 
logy has  attractions  also  for  a  higher  class  of  minds  than  these ; 
minds  stimulated  to  inquiry  by  an  ardent  love  of  real  knowledge ; 
minds  that  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the  poor  and  schoolboy  exer^ 
cises  which  in  England  have  so  long  filled  the  place  of  criticism 
with  their  shallow  and  formal  pedantry  of  minute  scholarship, 
nor  yet  with  the  profound  researches  in  Rubrical  and  Legendary 
lore  which  compose  to  so  great  an  extent  the  more  serious  theo- 
logy of  that  country.  German  Theology  attracts  such  minds  bv 
the  richness  of  its  universal  learning,  by  the  manliness  with  which 
it  wields  that  learning  for  higher  and  nobler  purposes  of  investi- 
gation— measuring  their  value  by  their  userulness,  and  not  by 
the  fantastic  standard  of  a  foolish  and  capricious  national  preju- 
dice— by  the  boldness  and  originality  of  its  speculations,  grasp- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  grandest  subjects  of  human  thought,  and  em- 
bracing themes  upon  which  British  literature  has  been  too  long 
silent.  We  must  not  dissemble  the  truth :  The  danger  to  bo 
dreaded  from  the  influence  of  German  theological  literature  arises 
from  the  miserable  deficiencies  of  our  own.  There  are,  to  be 
sure,  some  splendid  exceptions  to  the  general  poverty.  There  are 
some  universal  minds  that  may  recalfto  us  tne  good  days  when 
British  theology  was  cosmopolitan,  but  they  stand  alone  like  tall 
trees  in  a  barren  landscape,  and  make  the  general  desolation  more 
remarkable. 
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If  Christianity  is  to  coiitiime,  this  state  of  things  must  not  con'> 
tinue.  Christian  leurning  and  Christian  thought  must  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  times.  The  Church  must  make  all  Science, 
and  all  Art,  and  all  the  lore  of  past  time,  and  all  the  experience 
of  the  present,  her  own.  She  must  show  herself  as  that  Eternal 
City  into  which  "all  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles"  shall  be  brought, 
there  to  be  consecrated  to  God's  honour,  and  wielded  in  his  ser- 
vice. It  is  shame  enough  to  the  Christians  of  these  islands, 
that,  possessing  so  many  advantages,  in  a  pure  faith,  a  free  con- 
stitution, such  large  endowments  for  the  support  of  learning,  and 
such  ample  means  of  acquiring  it — it  is  siiame  enough  tor  us 
that  we  nave  not  been  the  leaders,  instead  of  the  followers  of  the 
rest  of  Europe ; — that  the  honest  and  generous  love  of  truth  for 
its  own  sake,  has  not  been  sufficient  to  stimulate  us  to  thought 
and  exertion,  without  waiting  for  a  crisis  wherein  the  very  safety 
of  religion  demands  that  we  should  rouse  ourselves  m>m  our 
dreams  and  inactivity. 

The  proper  remedy  against  the  evil  influence  of  an  infidel 
literature  is  to  supply  a  Christian  literature,  equally  opulent  in 
all  the  resources  that  make  its  rival  valuable.  The  proper  re- 
medy against  false  reasoning  is  right  reasoning.  Contemptuous 
silence  will  not  do.  Threats  and  attempts  at  coercion,  whether 
moral  or  physical,  will  not  do.  Notning  but  argument  can 
refute  argument;  nothing  but  truth  can  displace  falsehoods 
The  evil  cannot  be  met  by  periodical  essays  such  as  om^s ;  by  a 
few  hours'  thought  and  study,  or  a  few  hours'  labour  in  composi- 
tion. It  must  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  literature,  not  merely 
dii'ectly  apologetic,  but  compensatory ; — ^such  a  literature  as  that 
which  the  Cudworths,  the  Clarkes,  the  Warburtons,  the  Lard- 
ners,  the  Butlers  of  a  better  age  produced,  when  English  Deism 
was  as  formidable  as  German  Pantheism  is  now.  In  the  mean- 
while, however,  we — the  light  battalion — ^the  ircXTctoTiKol  w8- 
p€<:  fii(T6o(l>dpoi  €v  Xoyol^ — may  be  able  to  do  something  in  the 
good  cause.  We  may  draw  attention  to  the  sources  of  really 
useful  information  which  reviving  Christianity  has  begun  to  open 
largely  upon  the  Continent ;  we  may  occasionally  be  adequate 
to  single  out  some  particular  error  and  expose  it,  or  warn  the 
reader  of  concealed  danger  where  he  might  not  at  first  sus- 
pect it. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  do  some  little  good  in  this 
way,  that  we  enter  at  present  upon  a  brief  examination  of  the 
work  on  Biblical  Criticism,  now  extensively  circulated  in  Eng- 
land, the  title  of  which  we  have  prefixecl  to  this  article,  De 
Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  translated,  enlarged, 
and  improved  by  a  Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  "  Minister  of  the  Se- 
cond Church  in  Roxbury."    In  introducing  this  work  to  our 
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readers,  we  naturally  feel  that  Mr.  Pai'ker  himself  has  the  first 
claims  upon  our  notice,  as  being  of  the  two  least  likely  to  have 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a  previous  acquaintance  with  them.  He 
has  invited  us  to  speak  freely  by  Ids  motto — which,  like  the 
rest  of  his  ancient  lore,  is  somewhat  the  worse  for  the  wear — 
irdra^v  fia/,  axovaov  Be.  And  we  will  treat  him  better  than 
he  expects,  for  we  have  heard  him  patiently  before  we  struck. 
Mr.  Theodore  Parker,  then,  (to  speak  our  minds  with  becoming 
plainness,)  is  grossly  ignorant  of  German,  and  no  great  master 
of  English ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  undertakes  to  translate  out 
of  the  former  language  into  the  latter,  his  version  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  either  elegant  or  correct.  He  has, 
however,  a  great  deal  of  diligence  and  activity — which  it  were 
well  if  he  would  bestow  aright ;  and  a  tolerably  sound,  though 
narrow  understanding,  which,  if  he  would  add  to  it  a  little 
modesty  and  sense  of  i*eligion,  might  make  him  ultimately  use- 
ful, or  at  least  inoffensive. 

We  shall  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  his  qualifications  as  a 
translator  and  critic.  A  very  little  will  suffice ;  and  the  reader 
will  readily  calculate  the  stature  of  the  Hercules  of  Roxbury 
from  the  measure  of  his  foot.  In  vol.  i.  p.  390,  we  are  astound.- 
ed  by  the  information  that  the  Jews  distinguish  the  characters 
used  in  their  MSS.  into  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh.  "  Of  a  noble 
race  was  Shenkin :"  yet  we  guess  that  the  warmest-headed  an- 
tiquarians of  the  Principality  would  be  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  that  their  country  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  He- 
brew literature.  The  word  which  Mr.  Parker  had  before  him 
was  Welschey  which  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  German  (not  to 
require  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  biblical  criticism)  might  have 
taught  him  to  translate  "  Italian."  But  he  was  writing  a  book 
of  reference,  and  therefore  felt  it  unnecessary  to  consmt  autho- 
rities. In  the  same  volume,  p.  153,  he  gives  the  following  trans-' 
latioii  from  Eichhorn :  ^'  Epijihanius,  or  rather  an  apocryphal 
xoriter^  to  judge  from  the  foolish  things  with  which  his  narrative 
is  overlaicl,"  &c.  The  work  referred  to  is  Epiphanius'  book  De 
ponderibus  et  mensuris^  the  authenticity  of  which  the  reader,  who 
trusts  (as  hereafter  few  readers  will)  to  IVlr.  Parker's  accuracy, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  questioned  by  Eichhorn — especially 
upon  such  grounds.  But  if  he  will  compare  the  original,  he  will 
find  a  fitter  object  for  his  astonishment :  "  Epiphanius — leider 
ein  apokryphischer  Schriftsteller,  wegen  der  vielen  Albemheiten 
womit  er  seine  Erzahlungen  iiberladen  hat,"  &c.  Could  not 
Mr.  Parker  turn  a  dictionary,  and  find  that  leider  meant  "  un- 
happily?" Indeed,  he  is  specially  unfortunate  in  his  attempts 
upon  Eichhorn.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  he  makes  Eichhorn  say  of  the 
book  of  Genesis :  "  Head  it  as  two  historical  works  of  the  old 
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world,  ilie  air  of  its  aqe  and  country  breathes  in  it.  Forget  the 
age  you  live  in,  and  the  knowledge  it  affords  you — still  you  can- 
not enjoy  the  book  in  the  spirit  of  its  origin;  dream  not  of  t/iat,^* 
Eichhorn's  own  words  are :  "  Lies  es  als  zwei  historische  Werke 
der  Vorwelt,  und  athme  dabei  die  Luft  seines  Zeitalters  und 
Vaterlandes.  Vergiss  also  das  Jahrhundert  in  dem  du  lebst, 
und  die  kenntnisse  die  es  dir  darbietet :  und  karst  du  das  nichty 
so  lass  dir  nicht  traumen,  das  du  das  Buch  in  Geist  seines  tJr- 
sprungs  geniessen  werdest.^*  Again,  at  p.  82  :  "  It  stops  with 
God,  the  ultimate  cause,  as  if  he  were  supposed  to  be  the  imme- 
diate cause.  And  even  for  us,  who  have  inquired  into  the 
causes  of  things,  the  name  of  God,  in  these  cases,  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  fill  up  the  hlankj  when  we  do  not  design  to  «ay,  that 
God  has  interrupted  the  course  of  things !"  "  Und  fiir  ims,  die 
wir  die  ursachen  der  Dinge  erforscht  haben,  ist  in  diesen  F&Ilen 
der  Name  Gottes  oft  ein  entbehrliches  Fullworty  und  keine  Aut 
zeige  dass  Gott  den  Lauf  der  Dinge  immer  unterbrochen  habe."  f 
Tet  Mr.  Parker  is  not  without  a  rival  as  a  translator  in  the 
great  Republic.  He  has  at  least  an  equal  in  a  Mr.  Kaufman, 
who  has  done  Tholuck  the  honour  of  rendering  his  commentary 
upon  St.  John's  Gospel  into  English,  wherem  he  felicitously 
turns  the  Latin  word  "  TDxeologa^tri^  into  the  elegant  new- 
English  compound  "  £e%-theologues." 

De  Wette  himself  is  a  very  different  sort  of  a  person  front 
his  conceited  and  ignorant  translator.  Lideed,  the  German  ah ^ 
the  American  have  hardly  any  thing  in  common,  except  theii: 
contempt  for  orthodoxy,  and  disbelief  of  Revealed  Religion.  Bui 
these  are  much  more  calm,  settled,  and  rational  in  the  former 
than  in  ihe  latter ;  less  noisy  and  offensive,  and  perhaps,  too, 
more  hopeless.  De  Wette  is  one  of  the  best  learned  and  most 
painstakmg  compilers  of  a  learned  and  painstaking  generation. 
With  le^s  of  imagination  in  his  temper  than  some  of  the  more 
vivacious  of  his  brethren,  and  consequently  seldom  dazzling  his 
readers  with  new  hypothetical  discoveries,  he  has,  where  his  un- 
cliristian  prejudices  do  not  warp  his  judgment,  a  considerable 
share  of  masculine  good  sense  and  discernment,  and  possesses 
no  small  share  of  those  sound  sterling  qualities  of  a  critic  to 
^hich  (Jesenius  owed  his  well-earned  reputation.  The  real  nti- 
IJfy  of  his  work  in  many  respects — and  it  is  indeed  an  admir- 
able digest  of  critical  information — makes  it  only  the  more  dan- 

*  **  Read  it  as  two  historical  works  of  the  ancient  world,  and  breathe  in  it  the  ai* 
of  its  ago  and  country.  Forget  the  century  in  which  yon  Uve,  and  the  knowledge 
that  it  affords  you.  If  you  cannot  do  this,  dream  not  of  enjoying  the  book  in  we 
spiril  of  its  origin." 

t  ^  And  to  QSy  who  have  searched  into  the  oaoses  of  things,  the  name  of  Grod  is, 
in  such  oases,  often  a  superfluous  expletive,  and  no  indication  that  God  has  ever 
interrupted  the  course  of  things/' 
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gerous  111  others ;  and  the  fact  that  so  serviceable  a  work  sup- 

{Jies  a  felt  deficiency  in  our  sacred  literature,  makes  it  needful 
or  us  to  warn  those,  who  are  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
help,  of  the  antichristian  principles  which  pervade  it  in  every 
part.  Ills  fundamental  raaxim^  stated  broadly  at  the  very  out- 
set, §  4.  {\o\,  i.  p.  3,  of  the  translation)  is,  that  the  Bible  is  to 
be  treated  as  an  uninspired  book — a  mere  human  phenomenon, 
to  be  classed  with  other  similar  phenomena  of  historical  and  re- 
ligious documents.  To  set  out  from  any  other  point  he  con- 
siders grossly  imscientific,  and  to  involve  a  petitio  princimiy  a 
needless  and  illiberal  incumbrance  of  criticism  with  theology ! 
Surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  spend  many  words  in  exposing 
the  palpable  unfairness  of  such  talk  as  this.  If — as  seems  mar 
nifest  almost  upon  a  mere  inspection — inspiration,  being  admit- 
ted as  a  real  fact,  ought  in  reason  to  have  some  influence  in 
determining  the  proper  mode  of  interpreting  inspired  docu- 
ments, it  is  impossible  to  deliver  adequate  rules  of  interpretation 
in  such  cases,  without  i*esolving  the  prior  question  as  to  their 
inspiration,  or  considering  it  as  resolved  already.  The  course 
generally  adopted  by  orthodox  critics,  has  been  to  suppose  it  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative ;  and,  in  reality,  the  thing  oDJected  to 
by  De  Wette,  is,  not  that  we  resolve  such  questions  at  all,  or 
consider  them  as  resolved,  (though  this  be  the  specious  pretence,) 
but  that  we  do  not  consider  them  as  resolved  already  m  the  ne- 
gative. 

But  there  is  a  form  which  this  objection  sometimes  takes  which 
deserves  more  respectful  consideration — ^partly  for  its  own  sake, 
and  partly  for  the  sake  of  those  by  whom  it  has  been  propoimded. 
"  The  Bible,"  it  is  said,  "  must  be  examined  and  interpreted 
before  the  question  of  its  inspiration  can  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined ;  to  assume,  therefore,  its  inspiration,  during  the  prelimi- 
nary examination,  is  to  assume  a  point  still  to  be  proved."  Yet 
it  -needs  no  special  subtilty  of  thought  to  see  through  this  fine- 
spun fallacy.  For,  since  the  object  of  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion here  supposed  is  to  discover  whether  or  no  the  Bible  agree 
with  the  claims  it  makes  itself,  we  must,  for  that  very  reason, 
expound  it,  as  far  as  we  can,  in  accordance  with  these  claims. 
For  (sufiicient  external  evidence  being  assumed)  we  are  to  admit 
or  reject  its  authority,  according  as  it  seems  to  agree  or  disagree 
with  those  claims.  But  in  such  a  procedure  the  point  assumed 
is  not  taken  for  granted.  It  is  in  the  condition  of  an  hypothesis 
which  we  are  verifying  by  an  induction  of  experiments.  Suppose 
we  had  to  judge,  for  example,  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  autnen- 
ticity  of  some  of  the  plays  of  Euripides :  How  else  could  we  insti- 
tute the  inquiry  but  by  considenng  whether  or  not  the  style  and 
sentiments  were  such  as  (supposing  him  to  have  written  them) 
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might  fairly  be  expected  from  that  author  1  In  this  case  it  would 
certainly  be  reasonable  to  apply,  for  instance,  the  philosophy  of 
AnaxacToras  to  the  elucidation  of  obscure  passages ;  to  take  his 
terms  in  the  same  sense  as  was  manifestly  put  upon  them  in  his 
acknowledged  works ;  in  short,  to  admit  as  valid  grounds  of  in- 
terpretation all  the  consequences  which  would  naturally  flow 
from  the  supposition  of  their  authenticity.  The  ultimate  con- 
clusion woula  then  be  so  far  from  being  vitiated  that  the  proof 
would  accumulate  in  proportion  as  the  peculiarities  capable  of 
being  explained  by  the  simple  supposal  of  authenticity  increased 
in  variety  and  number. 

Li  the  same  way,  then,  when  we  are  examining  the  Bible,  we 
should  try  whether,  supposing  it  to  be  inspired,  it  may  have  been 
written  as  it  is ;  and  tnus,  if  there  be  peculiar  modes  of  speech 
and  methods  of  information,  which,  though  not  to  be  expected  in 
a  human  composition,  are  yet  veiy  proper  in  a  divine,  we  shall 
not  err  against  any  rule  of  sound  logic  in  constructing  it  accord- 
ing to  them. 

Another  gross  fallacy  involved  in  De  Wette's  View  of  the 
Principles  of  Biblical  Criticism,  consists  in  the  cool  assumption 
that  the  Bible,  Homer,  the  Yedas,  and  the  Zendavesta,  are  all 
j»henoraena  of  the  same  class — an  assumption  based,  as  far  as  we 
can  find,  only  upon  the  admitted  truth  of  many  general  resem- 
blances between  mythology  and  the  history  of  miracles^  and  justi- 
fied by  the  total  omission  of  the  countervailing  fact  of  many  special 
points  of  essential  distinction.  Now,  while  no  sceptical  nj^o- 
thesis  can  possibly  explain  these  latter,  the  existence  of  the  former 
is  not  only  no  objection  to  the  Christian  theory,  but  seems  even 
to  flow  from  it  as  a  corollary.  We  shall  occupy  the  remainder 
of  the  present  Article  by  attempting,  in  a  brief  space,  to  place 
this  important  truth  intelligibly  before  the  reader's  mind. 

The  familv  of  Jacob  appear  to  have  been  originally  a  people 
distinguished  in  no  respect  above  their  neighbours  by  the  culti- 
vation of  literature  ana  arts.  Their  mode  of  life  in  the  patriar- 
chal times,  and  the  troubled  circumstances  of  their  state  at  a 
later  period,  were  not  such  as  to  favour  the  study  of  Philosophy, 
or  encourage  the  pursuit  of  abstract  Science.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  the  Israelites  themselves  were  much  disposed  towaras 
such  inquiries. 

Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  denied  that  this  people 
professed,  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  retained  for  many  ages, 
a  system  of  pure  Theism  as  their  creed  ;  and  institutions  of  cere- 
monial and  political  religion  unparalleled  amongst  their  contem- 
poraries for  simplicity  and  wisdom.  As  far  as  we  can  collect 
from  the  most  extensive  survey  of  ancient  history,  it  seems  evi- 
dent that  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind^  and  of  the  generally 
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received  maxims  of  legislation  which  must  have  prevailed  when 
this  system  and  these  institutions  were  preserved  in  Israel,  were 
not  such  as  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  created  the 
Mosaic  economy.  For  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
nations — and  apparently  Its  natural  tendency  In  this  nation  also 
— was  strong  towards  Idolatry  and  Polytheism ;  and  the  maxims 
of  legislation  universally  received  elsewhere  were  In  favour  of 
gratifying  that  tendency.  Nor  is  there  any  ground  for  supposing 
that  this  semi-barbarous  and  secluded  people  did,  or  could, 
reason  out  for  themselves  such  a  system  of  religion  as  is  developed 
In  the  very  earliest  of  their  Sacred  Books. 

These  books  themselves  present  to  us  an  explanation  of  this 

Phenomenon,  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  account  for  otherwise, 
]*hey  tell  us  that  this  pure  system  of  faith  and  morals  was  im- 
parted to,  and  maintained  amongst,  the  patriarchs  and  their 
progeny  by  supernatural  interpositions  of  the  Deity ;  and,  if  this 
account  be  admitted,  it  undoubtedly  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
difficulty. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  some  consequences  which  will  flow  from 
an  admission  of  this  account. 

These  Divine  interpositions,  which  we  suppose  were  made 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  former  men,  and  not  for  us,  the  slow 
and  dry  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  century — would  they 
not  then  be  made  In  that  form  and  manner  wliich  might  appear 
most  aficcting  and  intelligible  to  the  persons  of  that  age  f  If  so, 
the  whole  economy  of  such  interpositions  must  exhibit,  in  Its 
form  and  manner,  a  condescension  to  the  modes  of  thought  and 
feeling  which  sprang  from  the  circumstances  of  that  period  for 
which  It  was  originally  calculated.  The  essential  disparity  be- 
tween the  divine  or  angelic  natures  and  the  human  makes  It 
necessary  that,  where  a  communication  takes  place,  some  medium 
of  communication  must  be  selected.  Is  It,  then,  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  that  medium  should  in  fact  be  the  one  selected,  which 
the  tempers,  customs,  states  of  knowledge,  or  even  prejudices  of 
the  men  of  those  times,  would  render  most  easily  apprehended  by 
them? 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  true  records  of  such  interpositions 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  bear  many  characters  of  resem- 
blance to  the  purely  mythic  narratives  of  other  ancient  peoples. 
Those  mythic  legends  were  indeed  created  by  the  longings  and 
imaginations  of  tne  human  mind  In  certain  Imperfect  states  of 
dvinzatlon.  They  are  faithful  mirrors  of  the  tastes  and  ideas 
prevalent  in  such  circumstances,  and  represent  the  wonders  which 
they  feign  In  a  light  reflected  from  the  temper  and  mental  habits 
of  the  mythologist  and  his  hearers.  They  must,  therefore,  be  al- 
lowed to  indicate  to  us  the  forms  under  which  t]^e  popular  mind^ 
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at  such  a  period,  was  best  prepared  to  apprehend  and  receive  even 
real  Divine  interpositions,  if  such  haa  actually  occurred ;  and, 
cDHsequently,  as  we  have  just  seen,  to  indicate,  in  some  degree^ 
the  forms  under  which  those  interpositions  would  be  likely  to  take 
place,  if  it  were  fitting  that  they  should  take  place  at  all.  We 
say  in  some  degree^  in  order  to  mark  a  limitation  of  the  resem- 
blance, which  depends  upon  a  distinction  of  vital  importance.  In 
merely  mythic  narratives,  where  the  fable  is  moulded  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  passions  or  folly  of  man  will  oflen  so  act  upon 
the  fancy  as  to  give  a  stain  of  vice,  or  an  air  of  extravagance,  to 
the  form  or  substance  (and  often  to  both)  of  the  supernatural 
occurrences  which  they  relate.  But  a  real  Divine  interposition 
can  never  condescend  to  anything  that  is  vicious  or  even  puerile. 
We  may  observe,  further,  that  an  ardent  thirst  for  communion 
with  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  great  readiness  to  believe  in  such 
things  as  might  satisfy  that  thirst,  undoubtedly  prevailed  in  the 
early  times  of  the  world ;  and  that  such  dispositions,  being  iinsa- 
tisfied  by  reality,  created  a  demand  for  fictitious  miracles,  which, 
being  shaped  by  wild  and  corrupt  human  imaginations,  became 
the  source  of  innumerable  corruptions  in  the  ancient  religions  of 
Gen  til  ism.  The  ancient  religions  were  full,  not  only  of  fanciftd 
legends  concerning  former  miraculous  events,  but  also  of  perma- 
nent devices  of  importance,  by  which  it  was  pretended  that  a 
certain  sort  of  communion  with  spiritual  beings  was  at  all  times 
maintained  amongst  mankind.  There  was  hardly  a  city  without 
its  oracle,  or  a  temple  without  its  augurs  audits  mysteries.  And, 
however  we  may  cnoose  to  account  for  it,  such  pretensions  com- 
mended themselves  so  well  to  the  expectations  and  wants  of  the 
people,  that  these  impostures  were  eagerly  believed,  and  main- 
tained theif"  credit  for  many  ages,  notwithstanding  the  numerous 
marks  of  falsehood  which  they  seem  to  have  carried  with  them. 

If,  then,  it  had  been  the  design  of  the  Almighty  to  preserve 
the  Jewish  people  from  the  corruptions  to  which  the  wants  and 
tendencies  of  mankind  rendered  other  nations  obnoxious,  there 
is  nothing  unreasonable  in  supposing  Him  to  satisfy,  bt  fii  real 
communion  with  the  world  of  spirits,  those  intense  longings 
of  the  human  mindj  which  false  religions  sought  to  satisfy  by 
this  pretended  intercourse.  Thus,  for  example,  we  should  not 
be  8ur|)rised  to  learn  that  God  established  an  oracle  in  the 
tabernacle  or  temple  of  the  JeWs,  to  be  consulted  upon  such  mat- 
ters as  those  concerning  which  responses  were  sought  at  heathen 
oracles ;  or  that  his  prophets  discharged,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  fiihctions  which  thfe  augurs  and  soothsayers  of  the  Gentiles 
pretended  ari  ibiKty  io  discharge. 

Again,  since  all  these  interpositions  are  supposed  (in  their 
form,  and  partly  in  their  substance)  results  of  a  certain  condescen- 
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slou  to  the  wants  and  feelings  wldch  spring  from  particular  states 
of  society,  it  would  also  be  reasonable  to  expect  that,  according 
as  men  passed  into  states  of  higher  civilization,  greater  knowledge, 
and  more  rational  faith,  the  economy  of  these  wonders,  after  ac- 
commodatuiff  its  phenomena  for  a  while  to  the  requisitions  of 
these  alterea  circumstances,  would  soon,  when  that  change  be- 
came fixed,  pass  away  with  the  causes  that  demanded  it,  and  melt, 
as  it  were  gradually,  into  the  ordinary  course  of  Providence.  In 
effect,  these  are  the  appearances  which  present  themselves  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  people ;  the  miraculous  economy  modifying 
itself,  in  the  later  penods  of  that  history,  so  as  to  harmonize  with 
their  altered  circumstances,  and  finally  vanishing  altogether. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  later  times  of  the  Theocracy,  Divine 
interpositions  principally  took  place  under  the  form  of  prophetic 
inspiration ;  and  the  prophecies  of  those  ages,  so  far  as  they  were 
predictive^  extended  the  sphere  of  their  predictions  to  a  wider  and 

frander  circumference  than  before,  embracing  the  mightiest 
ingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  the  whole 
human  family ;  and,  so  far  as  they  were  didactic^  (which  they 
were  to  a  great  extent,)  they  dwelt  principally  upon  the  noblest 
and  most  universal  lessons  of  the  Patriarchal  faith — the  unity 
and  spirituality  of  God — His  dominion  over  all  the  powers  of 
nature — the  extension  of  his  reign  to  all  people — the  value  of 
inward  religion — and  the  vanity  of  ceremonial  rites.  At  this 
period,  also,  greater  use  was  made  of  chronicles  and  written  docu- 
ments than  formerly.  The  people  were  now  better  fitted  to  de- 
pend upon  and  appropriate  such  supports ;  and  thus,  gradually, 
rational  instruction  and  historical  evidence  were  substituted  for 
present  wonders,  as  the  ^ound  of  popular  faith. 

It  would  seem,  then,  mat  since  sucn  phenomena  might  reason- 
ably be  anticipated  in  a  really  Divine  economy,  under  certain 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  just  and  fair  to  treat  them  as  inter- 
nal characters  of  falsehood,  in  an  economy  which,  under  those 
circumstances,  advances  claims  to  a  Divine  origin. 

But  while  the  phenomena  which,  at  first  sight,  strike  one  as 
mythic,  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  maintainers  of  inspi- 
ration, the  contrary  phenomena — which  the  mythists  conveniently 
throw  out  of  the  account — cannot  be  explained  otherwise  than 
by  supposing  inspiration.  Whence  comes  it,  for  example,  that 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  not,  like  all  mythical  cosmogonies,  pan- 
theistic in  its  structure,  or,  at  least,  in  its  spirit — representing  the 
Deity,  not  ^s  one  of  tne  forces  of  nature,  but  as  a  Being  above 
and  beyond  nature ;  and  thus  by  mere  simple  expressions,  re- 
sulting artlessly  irom  the  purity  of  its  rehmous  ideas,  striking  out 
an  instance  of  the  sublime  which  amazed  the  Pagan  Critic  as 
something  beyond  what  all  the  rhetoric  and  the  poetry  of  Greeco 
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had  ever  reached  ?     Wlieiice  comes  it  that  the  legislative  mytho- 
logy of  the  Greeks  extends  itself  over  the  world  beyond  the  tonil) 
— that  region  towards  which  all  our  strongest  natural  hopes  and 
fears  so  powerfully  impel  the  mythic  imagination — that  region 
from  which  all  other  legislative  religions  evoked  the  fonns  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  in  every  variety  of  shape,  to  threaten  vice  and  en- 
courage virtue  i     A\1iat  spell  arrested  the  active  fancies  which 
created,  as  we  are  told,  the  ilosaic  books,  upon  the  verge  of  this 
tempting  sphere,  and  warned  them  back  from  limits  tnat  have 
never,  in  any  other  case,  restrained  the  adventurous  inroads  of  a 
faculty  that  loves  best  to  expatiate  in  the  fields  of  uncertainty  and 
conjecture?  Were  the  Hebrews  cast  in  such  a  different  mould  from 
all  other  people  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  that  they  had  first 
to  learn  from  the  Prussians  to  feel  concern  about  their  souls,  and 
see  some  prospect  beyond  the  gi'ave  ?   This  would  be  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty  that  one  would  hardly  expect  from  men  calling  them- 
selves philosophers — least  of  all  from  Hegelian  philosophers.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  ?     It  is  obvious, 
that  whatever  a  nation  has,  over  and  above  the  common  original 
faculties  and  propensities  of  mankind,  is  the  result  of  its  peculiar 
circumstances.    Now,  what  were  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
thus  strangely  closed  one  extensive  region  of  fable  against  the 
mystic  genius  of  the  early  Hebrews  ?     It  was  not,  surely,  their 
Egyptian  captivity  ?   The  religion  of  Egypt  was,  at  least,  as  rich 
as  that  of  Persia,  in  circumstantial  legends  of  the  state  and  ad- 
ventures of  the  dej)arted.    Not  the  atmosphere  of  the  surrounding 
nations  of  Canaan  I    The  strict  laws  against  necromancy,  as  one 
of  the  crimes  of  their  heathen  nei^jhbours  to  which  they  were 
likely  to  be  tempted,  show  sufliciently,  if  there  were  nothing  else, 
that  the  Canaamtcs  had  made  themselves  familiar  with  the  unseen 
world  and  its  inhabitants.     Egypt,  the  cradle  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  Canaan,  the  school  of  its  youth,  were  full,  then,  of 
legends  of  another  life.     The  Jews  were  men  like  other  men — 
partakers  of  that  common  nature,  which  has  prompted  all  other 
Jiuman  beings  to  hope  for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  their 
existence ;  yet,  what  is  called  their  mystic  history — the  fruit  of 
an  imagination  (surely  not  a  poor  one)  prompted  by  the  wants 
and  longings  of  such  a  nature,  and  under  such  circumstances,  is 
destitute  of  an  essential  character  to  be  found  in  the  mythic  his- 
tory of  every  other  people.     And  our  sage  critics  and  philoso- 
f)hers,  whose  severe  induction  is  to  bring  all  religion  under  the 
aws  of  natural  history,  while  diligent  to  mark  every  accidental 
property  of  resemblance  between  the  Jewish  and  the  heathen 
sacred  writings,  have  no  eyes  to  see  the  essential  properties  of 
difference  that  obstruct  the  application  of  their  formula. 

Let  us  attend  to  another  point,  upon  which  this  natural  history 
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of  the  Jewish  religion  altogether  breaks  down.  The  fundamen- 
tal and  rulinff  idea  of  the  Hebrew  mythology,  according  to  Ber- 
ger  (cited  by  Mr.  Parker,  vol.  ii.  p.  24,)  was  the  earnest  belief  of 
the  Jewsj  that  they  were  the  only  favourites  with  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  aiid  Lord  of  Hie  whole  world ;  and  this  belief,  we  are 
told,  was  as  ancient  as  the  nation  itself,  though  it  first  received 
a  steady  direction  from  Moses,  the  founder  of  the  theocratic  con- 
stitution of  the  State.  We  need  not  stop  here  to  ask  the  question, 
how  this  people  ("  who  never  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture," 
says  the  same  grave  authority,  in  the  same  breath)  came,  never- 
theless, to  reach  the  idea,  that  their  tutelary  God  was  "  the 
Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world," — an  idea  which  no  other 
nation  of  antiquity  ever  reached — ^for  it  is  peculiar  to  the  men- 
dicant demonstrations  of  this  new  science,  to  beg  its  postulates, 
and  suppose  its  axioms.  Let  us  give  them,  then,  their  starting 
point,  and  see  how  far  they  can  proceed.  Why,  truly,  from  this 
proceeds  the  peculiar  phenomenon  which  (as  a  new  science  must 
have  new  names)  we  call  tJieocratic  religious  pragmatimiy  i,  e.,  the 
reference  of  every  event  immediately  to  Jehovah.  The  idea, 
then,  that  stirred  the  mythic  fancy  of  the  Hebrews,  was  that  of 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole 
world.  Now,  is  this  conceivable  in  itself,  or  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  human  mind  in  other  cases  ?  In  all  other 
cases  the  mythic  element  has  recx)iled  with  an  instinctive  anta- 
gonism from  the  idea  of  the  Supreme ;  so  far  from  making  "  all 
other  active  persons  merely  his  instruments,"  it  has  withdrawn 
their  agency  from  His  influence.  It  has  excluded  Him,  by  a 
painted  screen  of  grotesque  shapes  of  angels  and  demons,  demi- 
gods, genii,  saints  or  fairies,  beyond  which  reason,  indeed,  some- 
times looked  but  fancy  never.  The  mythic  imagination  has  ever 
stood  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah.  Legend  is  silent 
before  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent. 

It  is  not  the  first  step,  then,  here,  that  is  all  the  difficulty,  nor 
yet  the  second.  Let  us  allow  both,  and  yet  the  third  is  such  a 
stride  that  the  hapless  theory  bursts  in  the  exertion. 

H  the  theocratic  idea  were  the  cause  of  the  theocratic  religious 
pragmatism,  the  latter  should  appear  most  when  the  former  pre- 
vailed most.  But  it  appears  least  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture. 
What  account  is  to  be  given  of  this  I  Why,  truly,  some  account 
must^  it  seems,  be  given ;  and  if  it  cannot  be  found,  natural  his- 
tory must  invent  it.  The  new  science  has  handled  myths  so 
long,  that  it  has  insensibly  grown  mythic  itself  by  the  contagion, 
and  can  imagine  facts,  when  needful  to  supply  its  requisitions. 
"  The  dissolution  of  the  Hebrew  nation  by  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans,  and  their  dispersions  among  many  other  nations,  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  change  in  their  historical  views.     The  bond 
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of  the  theocracy  became  looser ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  people 
assembled  again,  in  their  old  and  native  land,  it  could  never 
acquire   its  former  strictness,  fob  the  Theocracy,  in  the 

? roper  sense,  was  never  restored."  {Ut  Supraj  pp.  26,  27.) 
'he  extraordinary  administration  of  the  Theocracy  was  indeed 
never  restored;  but  this,  being  the  thing  to  be  explained,  can 
hardly  be  the  thing  meant  to  explain  it.  If  the  administration 
of  the  Theocracy  were  the  fictitious  result  of  the  idea  of  the 
Theocracy,  the  question  is.  Why  was  it  not  restored  ?  The  only 
answer  Berger  can  mean  to  give  is,  that  the  fiindamental  idea  of 
the  Theocracy  was  not  restored ;  but  this,  as  the  reader  needs 
not  to  be  told,  is  directly  contrary  to  plain  historical  matter  of 
fact.  The  idea  of  the  Theocracy  was  never  stronger  than  in  the 
minds  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Tlie  evidence  of  niis  is  supplied 
in  every  page  of  their  writings.  No  matter  for  that — science  is 
peremptorj'  in  its  demands,  and  fact  must  give  way  to  demon- 
stration. "  The  Jews,  on  account  of  their  outward  condition, 
must  mainly  have  given  up  their  old  Theocratic  ideas;"  it  is  the 
necessary  result  of  their  condition,  despite  all  evidence  to  the 
contrarj',  that  the  Jews  mtist  have  given  up  the  belief  of  their 
being  the  favourites  of  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world. 
But  was  the  theocratic  faith  in  reality  so  strong  before  the 
captivity  ?  It  was  strong,  indeed,  in  the  prophets.  But  it  is 
not  supposed  that  the  prophets  made  the  history.  That  is  too 
coarse  and  clumsy  an  expedient  for  the  refinement  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  A  national  mythology  is  created  by  the  collective 
mind  of  the  nation.  "Was  the  mind  of  the  nation,  then,  really 
theocratic?  Here  again  science  must  invent  facts,  if  it  will 
have  a  foundation  for  its  theories.  The  mind  of  the  people 
before  the  captivity,  taken  in  its  collective  bulk,  was  in  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against  the  idea  of  the  theocracy — the  people 
were  continually  lapsing  Into  the  worship  of  other  gods  besides 
Jehovah — continually,  in  their  worship  of  Him,  forgetting  that 
He  was  "  the  Creator  and  Lord  of  the  whole  world."  Yet  this 
perN^erse  and  intractable  people — unscientific  themselves,  and 
doomed  for  ever,  (like  Nicolai's  unruly  goblins  in  FaustV  to 
cross  the  most  certain  rules  of  modern  science — createa  for 
themselves  a  mythology  founded  upon  an  idea  which  they  never 
fully  or  permanently  realized !  And  thus  the  mythology  of  the 
Hebrews  is  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  all  other  mythologies, 
on  the  ground  that  it  presents  all  the  essential  characters  of  the 
same  category ! 

It  is,  to  be  sure,  an  afflicting  truth  for  rationalism — but  it  is  a 
tioith  the  evidence  of  which  cannot  be  evaded — that,  in  dealing 
with  the  Jewish  history,  we  cannot  dispense  with  miracles.  If 
we  will  save  the  stability  of  the  laws  of  matter,  it  must  be  by 
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sacrificing  those  of  mind.  And  this  is  every  day  becoming  more 
and  more  evident,  even  in  Germany.  It  is  every  day  becoming 
])lainer  and  plainer,  that  the  biblical  literature  of  Germany,  so 
far  as  it  is  infidel  in  its  character,  is  not  progressive^  but  succes- 
sive. The  discoveries  of  each  generation  are  not  raised  upon  the 
discoveries  of  the  preceding,  but  upon  their  ruins.  The  tneories, 
the  fruits  of  a  scepticism  ncji  in  credulity,  wither  before  they  be 
grown  up.  They  perish  absolutely  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  scarcely  leave  even  the  relics  of  corruption  to  manure  the 
soil  on  which  they  have  rotted.  And  it  is  one  of  the  hopeful 
signs  for  Germany,  that  scholars  are  beginning  to  feel  the  bar- 
renness of  their  biblical  literature  in  any  pertain  results — to 
perceive  that  labours,  ceaseless  and  noisy  as  those  of  their  own 
gnomes  and  cobolds  in  the  caverns  of  Thuringia,  have  been  as 
profitless  as  that  vain  and  fairy  toil.  It  must  iever  be  thus  with 
theories  which  will  not  cover  the  whole  of  the  phenomena. 
They  may  keep  their  credit  for  a  time,  while  attention  is  only 
directed  to  that  part  of  the  phenomena  for  which  they  ofler  a 
plausible  account.  But  the  remainder — though  accidental  cir- 
cumstances may  for  a  few  years  put  it  out  of  sight — will,  sooner 
or  later,  come  before  men's  minds,  and  then  the  theory  breaks 
at  once,  like  a  bubble,  in  its  weakest  part.  The  Christian  reli- 
gion is  no  hypothetical  theory.  It  is  a  fact  established  upon  the 
proper  evidence  of  facts.  But,  over  and  above  this,  it  nas  the 
proper  evidence  of  a  true  theory  also ;  that  it  is  capable  of  deal- 
ing with  all  the  phenomena — not  those  only  which  are  before  the 
mind  of  one  generation — but  with  all  that  are  continually  result- 
ing, in  ever  fresh  varieties,  from  new  observations  and  repeated 
experiment.  Where  it  seems  to  fail,  it  is  because  some  human 
hypothesis  has  been  insensibly  mixed  with  it ;  and  though  such 
a  seeming  failure  may  at  first  throw  discredit  upon  the  whole, 
yet  it  ultimately  tends  to  its  stability  and  purification,  by  disem- 
barrassing essential  Christianity  from  the  rash  additions  of  hu- 
man ignorance  and  folly. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  SibylUy  Eine  Selbsibiographie  (SibyHej  an  Auto- 
biography.)  Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1846- 

2.  &rdjin  Faiistine.    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin, 
1845. 

3.  Zwei  Fratten.  {The  Two  Wives.)    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn 
Hahn.    Berlin,  1845. 

4.  Cecil.    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1844. 

6.  Sigismund  Forster.    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Ber- 
lin, 1843. 

6.  Erinnerungen  axis  und  an  Frankreich  {Recollections  /^'<w»  <^d 
of  France.)    Von  Ida  Grafin  Hahn  Hahn.    Berlin,  1842. 

7.  Orientalische  Briefe.    Berlin,  1840. 

8.  Reisebriefe.    Berlin,  1841. 

Geologists  tell  us  that  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  altogether  different  from  that  which  formerly  existed. 
Productions  wliich  would  have  been  impossible  in  tlie  earlier 
stages  of  the  earth's  development  are  now  abundant  on  every 
side;  whereas  others,  of  the  existence  of  which  we  have  the 
most  indubitable  traces,  have  long  since  ceased  to  be. 

Changes  pretty  nearly  analagous  seem  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  intellectual  world ; — and  of  one  biped  in  particular,  now  very 
abundant,  we  have  failed  to  discover  any  organic  remains,  in  the 
earlier  social  formations — we  mean  the  literary  lady.  Poetesses 
we  have  had  since  the  age  of  Sappho ;  and  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
we  presume,  was  not  the  first  mother  who  wrote  letters  to  iier 
daughter  sufficiently  spiritiielles  to  merit  that  they  should  be 
handed  about  for  perusal  in  the  circle  of  her  friends.  But  the 
authoress  by  premeditation,  who  coolly  enters  into  a  compact 
with  the  demon  of  types,  and  perpetrates  a  couple  of  8vo.  vols, 
of  300  pages,  every  twelve  or  eighteen  months,  is  a  being  who 
could  have  been  the  result  only  of  the  presently  existing  social 
condition  of  the  earth's  inhabitants.  Our  narrow-minded  ances- 
tors considered  the  family  circle  as  the  proper  sphere  of  female 
activitv;  and  she  to  whom  nature  had  been  more  kind  than 
to  her  sisters  in  general,  was  contented  to.  employ  her  talents 
in  cheering  and  adorning  her  domestic  abode.  If  the  influence 
of  her  sprightly  convei'se  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  her 
husband  and  her  children,  she  sought  no  wider  range  of  useful- 
ness, but  consoled  herself  with  the  reflection,  that  what  her  ex- 
ertions wanted  in  extent  they  gained  in  intensity,  and  that  she 
''•d  much  without  travelling  far.    She  played,  in  short,  a  woman's 
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part)  according  to  the  idea  of  a  woman  which  then  prevailed; 
and  if  she  did  this  well,  she  was  satisfied. 

Our  modern  ladies,  however,  are  in  the  habit  of  measuring 
both  their  rights  and  their  duties  by  a  very  different  standard ; 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  any  province  of  exertion  into  which 
we  can  travel  where  we  shall  not  be  certain  of  abundance  of  lady 
associates. 

But  whilst  we  make  these  observations,  let  not  our  fair  readers 
imagine  that  we  are  guilty,  either  of  the  sin  of  ingratitude  for 
their  exertions,  or  of  the  folly  of  depreciating  their  labours.  We 
fipeely  admit  that  there  is  scarcely  any  department,  either  of 
learning  or  of  science,  which  does  not  owe  much  to  female  cul- 
ture within  the  last  half  century.  Wherever  ladies  have  gone 
they  have  done  good  service ;  and  the  only  question  which  re- 
mains  a  question  with  us,  is,  whether  they  have  not  occasionally 
quitted  a  sphere  in  which  their  usefulness  must  have  been  great, 
and  in  which  they  alone  could  labour,  for  one  in  which  their 
interposition  was  not  very  urgently  required.  A  lady  who 
spends  her  nights  in  gazing  through  a  telescope  may  possibly  in 
time  discover  a  star;  and  for  this,  her  patient  watching,  we  hope 
we  should  be  able  to  feel  the  degree  of  gratitude  which  it  merited, 
and  should  be  delighted  to  hear  the  luminary  in  after  time  called 
by  the  name  of  the  fair  discoverer — the  Julia — Adelaide,  or 
Seraphina  star,  as  the  case  might  be ;  still,  we  do  not  affirm  very 
positively  that  this  same  lady  would  not  have  been  better  em- 
ployed in  putting  her  children  to  bed,  and  in  seeing  to  the 
proper  rehabilitation  of  the  garments  of  her  lord.  True,  a  nurse 
can  put  children  to  bed.  It  is  not  less  true,  however,  that  no 
nurse  can  put  children  to  bed  as  a  mother  can,  nor  give  them 
that  parting  kiss,  which,  like  the  benediction  of  a  guaruian  spirit, 
sheds  light  over  their  childish  dreams ;  and  as  for  the  husband, 
few  husoands  we  believe  are  taken  bound  to  become  astronomers 
in  their  contracts  of  marriage,  and  where  this  has  not  been  done 
it  is  hard  to  punish  them  for  their  insensibility,  by  compelling 
them  to  listen  to  the  learned  harangues  of  an  astronomical 
wife,  while  the  maid  of  all  work  is  breaking  the  cups  and  sau- 
cers in  the  kitchen.  That  nature  intended  different  depart- 
ments in  life  to  belong  to  men  and  to  women,  seems  to  us  suffi- 
ciently obvious  fix)m  uie  duties  which  she  has  positively  imposed 
on  the  female.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  care  of  the  young. 
Bring  a  man  in  contact  with  a  new-bom  child,  and  he  is  quite 
as  hdpless  as  the  child  itself.  If  he  attempts  to  handle  it,  the 
creature  screams  with  instinctive  horror.  Pretty  nearly  the 
same  holds  true  with  regard  to  all  the  domestic  duties.  A  bache- 
lor's housekeeping  is  an  awkward  business  at  the  best :  arranged 
upon  theory,  cumbersome,  clumsy,  and  exjcnsive,  it  differs  as 
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much  from  the  natttral  family  as  the  constitutions  which  have 
been  given  to  the  modern  European  states  differ  from  those  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  possesses  no  in- 
ternal living  principle — ^neither  beauty  nor  happiness ;  it  is  essen- 
tially inorganic.  But  whilst  we  would  counsel  our  fair  friends 
to  refrain  from  wearisome  blue-stocking  nonsense  cm  every  sub- 
ject ending  in  ohgy^  as  likel v,  in  the  general  case^  to  lead  them 
away  from  their  natural  and  true  position,  we  are  fer  from  in- 
sinuating that  there  is  no  species  of  authorship  in  which  they 
may  not  properly  and  profitably  enrage.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
fiimily  is  the  proper  sphere  of  female  activity,  it  follows  that  a 
man  can  never  understand  so  well  as  a  woman  its  internal  rela- 
tions. In  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  the  domestic  affections  are 
and  must  be  cultivated  in  his  leisure  hours ;  they  are  not,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  the  business  of  his  life.  Other  cares  and 
other  duties  press  upon  him,  from  the  time  when  he  first  enters 
upon  his  education  till  the  hour  when  his  dotage  begins.  His 
intellectual  being  must  be  cultivated  to  the  utmost,  in  order  that 
he  may  play  his  part  in  life.  He  must  frame  laws— he  must 
terminate  strife — ^he  must  cure  diseases — ^he  must  teach  the 
principles  of  human  conduct — ^he  must  work  and  toil  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  off  vacuity  from  his  menage.  His  occupa- 
tions lead  him  mevitably  and  directly  beyond  the  family.  The 
woman  is  not  a  legislator,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  priest. 
She  ^^  dwells  among  her  own  people,''  and  within  this  range  there 
is  abundant  scope  for  eveiy  species  of  female  activity — female 
authorship  not  excepted.  The  domestic  romance — a  species  of 
homely  Epic  which  lias  sprung  up  in  modem  times,  and  which 
professes  to  portray,  not  so  much  the  actions  as  the  feelings  of 
the  different  members  of  the  family  circle — ^we  consider  to  tc  pe- 
culiarly the  province  of  our  fair  aspirants  to  literary  renown.  It 
is  a  patch  of  holy  ground,  which  no  male  footstep  ought  to  pro- 
fane. What  was  smartly  said  of  a  book  in  general  is  nere  pecu- 
liarly true :  ^^  Un  livre  est  une  lettre  adress^e  aux  amis  inconnus 
((u'on  poss^de  dans  le  monde."  In  many  respects  the  domestic 
novel  resembles  a  familiar  letter,  in  which  a  woman  will  go  on, 
pafve  afler  page,  saying  kind  and  affectionate  and  pleasant  tnings, 
which  find  tfeir  way  directly  to  the  heart ;  whereas  a  man,  after 
he  has  puzzled  his  brains  for  some  dozen  commonplace  ex- 
pressions of  affection  and  sympathy,  is  fain  to  take  refuge  in  an 
<^  ever  yours,"  and  leave  more  than  half  his  feelings  to  be  imagined 
by  his  correspondent.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy  dif- 
ficult to  be  (iiscovered.  The  great  majority  of  men  remain  to 
the  last  uneonscious  of  their  own  affections.  Their  occupations 
and  their  mode  of  life  prevent  them  from  making  them,  as  wo- 
men do,  the  subject  of  their  constant  contemplation.    The  affec- 
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tions  with  them,  consequently,  continue  to  be  a  species  of  In- 
stincts which  they  follow  blindly  and  express  impenectly.  They 
have  assumed  no  positive  conscious  form,  and  are  therefore  in- 
capable of  being  clothed  in  words.  A  father  kisses  his  child 
and  calls  it  a  darling,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter ;  whilst 
its  mother  pours  forth  upon  it  a  perfect  flood  of  tenderness  in 
words.  The  aflection  in  the  one  case  is  probably  as  great  as  in 
the  other ;  but  whilst  the  father'*s  rises  little  above  the  character 
of  an  instinct,  the  mother's  has  come  to  be  a  conscious  feeling. 
In  short,  we  hold  that,  in  general,  the  affections  of  the  woman 
are  developed  beyond  those  of  the  man,  pretty  nearlv  to  the  same 
extent  that  the  understanding  of  the  man  is  developed  beyond 
that  of  the  woman.  If  such,  then,  be  a  true  account  of  the  re- 
lative position  of  the  sexes  in  this  respect,  it  follows  that  the  do- 
mestic romance,  treating,  as  it  does,  almost  entirely  of  the  affec- 
tions, falls  properly  within  the  province  of  the  woman.  No  many 
80  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  succeeded  in  it  as  yet ;  and  no  man 
probably  ever  will.  The  work  of  a  man,  even  a  work  of  imagi- 
nation, must  have  something  more  positive  in  view  than  the  mere 
delineation  of  the  domestic  affections ;  some  prominent  and  all- 
engrossing  passion  which  makes  itself  felt  and  understood,  and 
the  very  vehemence  of  which  demands  and  forces  expression — 
the  delineation  of  some  social  or  political  theory — the  reproduc- 
tion, out  of  historical  records,  of  a  formerly  existing  condition  of 
social  life — something,  in  short,  of  which  the  intellect  can  clearly 
and  positively  lay  hold.  Without  this,  the  writing  of  a  man  be- 
comes flat  and  insipid ;  his  views  of  the  domestic  relations  and 
affections  are  too  broad  and  general  to  enable  him  to  portray 
them  with  interest.  He  sees  the  subject  too  much  in  the  mass, 
and  its  finer  features  are  lost  in  his  rude  touching.  It  is  as  if 
Rubens  had  painted  flowers. 

Of  the  fair  labourers  in  this  their  proper  field,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  is  unquestionably  the  Grafin  (Countess)  Ida  Hahn 
Hahn.  Her  works  have  long  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  in  Ger- 
many, and  for  years  she  has  been  there  regarded  as  one  of  the 
women  of  the  day.  Latterly  they  have  been  making  their  way 
into  England,  partly  by  the  aid  of  translations,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  daily  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  German 
language  and  literature.  The  Countess  has  written  novels, 
verses,  and  travels ;  and  for  many  years  past  she  has  had  the 
merit   of  contributing  to  the  literary  wealth  of  her  country, 

Eretty  nearly  with  as  much  regularity  as  those  w^riters  of  novels 
y  steam — G.  P.  R.  James  and  Mrs.  Trollope.  Still,  though 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  being  a  professed  lUt<!rateuse,theCo\xntess^ 
writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  within  the  province  which 
we  have  pointed  out  as  that  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  her  ^x. 
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She  has  treated  almost  exclusivelyof  the  affections,  and  of  the  afiee- 
tions  as  they  display  themselves  in  ordinary  circumstances.  In  her 
travels  she  has  given  a  reflex  of  the  emotions  and  sympathies  of  a 
clever  woman,  in  interesting  situations  and  romantic  localities ; 
and  in  her  novels  she  has  depicted  the  loves  and  antipathies  of 
men  and  women.  To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  in  the  sequel 
of  these  remarks,  we  may  be  compelled  to  "  hesitate  dislike  of 
principles  which,  if  she  has  not  approved,  she  has  at  least  not 
uncompromisingly  condemned,  we  think  it  not  more  than  justice 
to  acknowledge,  once  for  all,  that  she  has  struck  into  the  true 
path  of  female  authorship,  and  that  her  labours,  for  the  most 
part,  are  "  pure  womanly."  But  the  Countess  is  not  merely  a 
woman — she  is  a  German  woman,  possessing,  to  the  ftdlest  ex- 
tent, all  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  her  countrywomen ;  and 
herein  consists  the  greater  part  both  of  what  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
mire and  what  we  shall  have  to  blame  in  her  writings.  The 
remark  which  we  have  made  with  regard  to  women  in  general,  viz. 
that  by  dwelling  upon  their  affections  they  succeed  in  making 
them  conscious  feelings  to  a  greater  extent  than  men  usually  do, 
is  more  especially  true  of  German  women.  There  is  not  a  wo- 
man in  Germany,  from  the  very  top  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
social  ladder,  who  would  not  consider  it  as  the  greatest  insult 
which  could  be  offered  her,  if  any  one  were  to  doubt  her  having 
experienced  what  they  call  an  internal  life.  From  a  Berlin 
milliner  or  a  Bonn  bar-maid,  up  to  the  Grafin  Ida  Hahn  Halin, 
their  favourite  subjects  of  conversation  are  the  "  mysteries  of 
their  hearts," — the  "  relation  of  their  souls," — the  "  develop- 
ment of  their  spirits," — the  "  majestic  hannony  of  their  feel- 
ings." They  exist,  or  at  all  events  they  strive  to  imagine  them- 
selves as  existing,  in  a  region  of  superhuman  and  supersensual 
sensibility.  This  peculiarity  of  character,  which  no  doubt  has  its 
origin  in  the  genius  of  the  people,  the  Germans,  in  truth,  occupy- 
ing themselves  more  about  mind  and  less  about  matter  than  any 
other  people  with  whom  we  have  ever  made  acquaintance,  has 
an  absurd  effect,  when  displayed  in  weak  and  narrow  minds,  and 
is  not  without  its  bad  consequences,  even  upon  those  of  better 
calibre.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  frequently  become,  in  their  pecu- 
liar department,  psychologists  of  no  ordinary  acuteness ;  and  we 
have  often  heard  a  German  lady,  of  very  moderate  acquirements, 
analyze  a  passion  in  a  manner  which  would  have  done  no  dis- 
credit to  a  Scottish  metaphysician.  To  this  peculiarity,  also,  may 
be  ascribed  the  circumstance,  that  gossip — at  least  the  common 
kind  of  mere  external  gossip — occupies  a  less  prominent  place 
ill  the  conversation  of  German  women,  than  in  that  of  the  wo- 
men of  England  or  France.  Whilst  an  Englishwoman,  or  a 
Frenchwoman,  is  informing  you  how  much   Lord  So-and-so 
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IS  generally  understood  to  be  in  debt,  and  discussing  the  pix)ba- 
bility  of  Captain  What-d'-ye-call- um  paying  his  addresses  to  Ma- 
demoiselle Chose — a  German  matron  will  treat  you  to  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  her  husband's  passion  for  her  first  mani- 
fested itself — how  the  fire,  after  smouldering  for  a  while  in  a 
sweet  unconsciousness,  at  last  burst  forth  into  a  mutual  ilame. 
She  will  describe  to  you  the  changes  which  her  feelings  under- 
went after  her  Verhhung  (betrothment,)  and  after  she  became 
a  wife  and  a  mother ;  and  all  this  with  the  most  perfect  simpli- 
city, without  any  wish  to  excite  astonishment  or  admiration,  and 
probably  upon  what  an  Englishwoman  would  consider  a  very 
casual  acquaintance.  It  is  a  subject  which  interests  her  more 
than  any  other ;  of  which  she  is  constantly  thinking,  and  of 
which  she  freely  speaks.  That  this  is  a  higher  species  of  con- 
versation than  that  in  which  our  countrywomen  usually  indulge, 
cannot  well  be  doubted ;  and  its  charm  to  an  intelligent  stranger 
is  great ;  we  may  well  pause,  however,  before  we  pronounce  it 
more  wholesome,  at  least  when  carried  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
often  is  in  Germany.  When  immoderately  indulged  in,  it  be- 
comes a  species  of  mental  dissipation  of  the  most  prejudicial  de- 
scription— unsettling  both  the  principles  and  the  feelings  by 
keeping  them  in  a  state  of  continual  question,  and  totally  un- 
fitting the  individual  for  any  useful  or  healthy  external  exertion. 
In  the  latest  work  of  our  friend  the  Grafin  Ida,  we  have  a 
powerful  and  harrowing  picture  of  the  desolation  and  utter  dead- 
ness  of  heart  produced  in  a  character  of  extreme  sensibility,  by 
a  life  spent  in  continually  analyzing  present  feelings,  in  the  fruit- 
less search  after  an  imaginary  and  impossible  happiness. 

It  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  autobiography — whether  with 
any  reference  to  the  character  of  the  Grafin  hei*self,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  The  heroine  Sibylle — a  child  from  the  first, 
of  a  morbid  excitability  of  temper — is  the  daughter  of  a  noble- 
man in  the  north  of  Germany ;  for  the  Grafin,  as  an  aristocrat, 
condescends  to  treat  of  none  but  noble  folks,  and  her  heroes  and 
heroines  are  consequently  all  Grafs  and  Grafins.  The  youngest 
of  a  family  of  three  children,  Sibylle  spends  an  enthusiastic  youth 
in  skating  upon  the  canals  which  surround  her  father's  gi'ounds, 
and  riding  on  a  Norwegian  pony  by  the  side  of  her  only  brother 
Henry,  for  whom  she  entertains  the  most  tender  affection.  Her 
elder  sister  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  youth  then  serving  with 
the  army,  and  for  whom  Sibylle  has  also  conceived  a  childish 
passion. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  and  her  brother  Henry  re- 
turn, surrounded  by  that  nimbus  of  glory,  which  encircled  the 
heads  of  all  who  came  from  that  bloody  field.  Shortly  after, 
Henry  dies  of  a  nervous  fever ;  and  his  father  and  elder  sister 


haniig  caujht  the  inrecTl.o,  I'Ly.ow  Liiii.  ^ibvUe  is  thus  kft 
alone,  the  nurse  of  a  wi  jowed  and  invalid  uoiiier.  She  spends 
her  days  in  solitary  dreaming,  in  splrltoal  inr^rooorse  with  her 
de(>arted  brother,  and  in  stu<iies  which  are  directed  by  his  uld 
tutor,  a  countrywoman  of  our  own,  called  Miss  John&tone^  and 
a  y*''un7  mosic-master,  who  rejoices  in  the  euphonioas  appella- 
tion of  Se^llachzech.  We  have  thus  peculiar  circamstances,  lik^ 
ly,  no  doubt,  to  lead  to  the  formation  of  a  peculiar  character^ 
but  we  hope  neither  necessarily  nor  naturally  to  such  an  one  at 
that  of  Sibylle.  Her  sister's  bridegroom,  who  was  also  her 
cousin,  continues  to  visit  them  from  time  to  time,  and  Sibylle 
conceives  for  him  the  most  violent  passion.  At  first  he  treats 
her  as  a  child ;  but  as  she  grows  up  into  womanhood  the  attach- 
ment becomes  mutual,  and  a  marriage  takes  place.  Paul,  the 
husband,  is  at  this  time  attached  to  the  Prussian  Embassy  in 
London ;  but  before  proceeding  thither,  he  determines  to  indulge 
h  is  wife  and  himself  with  a  continental  tour.  A  disparity  fji  oo  less 
than  fifteen  years  between  the  age  of  Sibylle  and  her  husband 
leads  to  the  usual  consequence — he  treats  her  as  a  spoiled  child| 
and  she  not  only  goes  herself,  but  leads  him  also  into  every  kind 
of  extravagance  and  folly.  In  Paris  the  mania  was  for  diessi 
society,  carriages,  and  the  like ;  in  Italy,  it  took  the  still  mora 
fatal  form  of  a  passion  for  arL  Mosaics— cameos — ^pictures- 
busts,  were  liberally  purchased — ^young  artists  were  munificently 
patronized ;  in  short,  all  the  usual  means  of  spending  money 
were  had  recourse  to,  and  with  the  usual  success.  The  affiuri 
of  the  young  married  pair  became  embarrassed,  and  Paul  pio- 

1>o»ed  that  they  should  immediately  return.  Sibylle  opposed 
lim  stoutly — ^^  Back  f — ^without  having  seen  Naples,  Sorrento, 
and  Sicily!  impossible,  PaulP — ^  Very  possible,  dear  Sibylleii 
for  a  pair  of  reasonable  creatures  who  would  avoid  ruining  them- 
selves," responded  the  sensible  husband ;  but  the  lady's  wishesi 
as  usiial,  prevailed,  though  with  the  appearance  of  mutual  con* 
cessions ;  and  they  took  up  their  abode  at  Sorrento.  Here  the 
denuifled  sentimentality  of  Sibylle's  mind  first  begins  to  show 
itself  in  its  true  colours,  though  there  had  already  been  much 
that  was  morbid  and  unnatural ;  and  here  we  must  give  an  extract 
to  satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity  as  to  the  style  of  the  Grafin's  writ- 
ing, and  to  free  ourselves  from  the  charge  of  misinterpretation. 
iSibylle  is  describing  her  feelings  as  she  lived  with  her  husband 
in  tneir  beautiful  villa  in  the  middle  of  an  orange-garden  near 
to  the  abode  of  Tasso,  before  a  macadamized  roaa  had  joined 
Sorrento  to  Castellamare.  ^^  O  ye  days  of  Sorrento  I  you  were 
the  happiest  of  my  life.  Yes,  yes,  you  must  have  been  so ;  for 
in  remembrance,  and  with  the  inexorable  criticism  of  indifier- 
^  I  can  find  nothing  which  can  disenchant  you.    Whilst  you 
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surrounded  me,  I  sought  not  the  unknown  good  which  has  since 
driven  me  continually,  with  a  restless,  wild  and  mad  pilgrimage, 
to  the  image  of  some  saint  of  which  I  have  dreamed.  In  you  I 
found  the  oasis  in  which  the  languishing  soul  bedded  itself  upon 
flowers."  And  so  she  goes  on,  in  a  strain  of  rant,  or  perhaps 
enthusiasm,  rather  too  nigh  probably  for  the  state  of  feeling  to 
which  our  prosaic  detail  ot  circumstances  has  raised  the  spirit  of 
our  readers.    In  the  sequel,  she  says, — 

''  0  ye  lovers,  wherefore  have  you  fled  from  aoliiude !  only  ahma 
could  yon  live  the  life  of  love ;  so  soon  as  the  life  of  the  world  takea 
bold  of  yon,  you  are  its  slaves.  You  must  rise  and  go  to  sleep,  aa 
others  do.  You  must  eat  and  drink,  dress  yourselves  and  converse, 
praise  and  blame,  think  and  speak,  love  and  hate,  like  the  resL  Yoa 
must  pay  visits  and  receive  them,  drive  oat  and  write  invitations,  read 
romances  and  newspapers.  You  must  make  a  toilette,  hear  seandal^ 
and  talk  vanities — all,  in  short,  that  is  hateful  to  love !  Remain,  then, 
in  solitude 

^'  So  tM  lived ;  with  the  setting  sun  our  day  began.  The  terrace  waa 
converted,  by  means  of  sail-cloth,  into  a  roomy  tent ;  and  the  tent,  by 
the  aid  of  easy  chairs  and  ottomans,  of  large  tables  with  books  and 
portfolios,  a  harp,  and  an  infinitude  of  flowerpots,  into  a  very  conve* 
nient  drawing-room.  Here  we  had  breakfast  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  afler  which  we  walked  to  some  favourite  spot,  in  order  to 
see  the  sun  set,  and  to  enjoy  the  dusk.  So  soon  as  it  became  dark 
we  returned  home.  Our  tent-drawing-room  was  lighted  with  lamps ; 
I  played  on  the  harp,  whilst  Paul  read.  We  applied  ourselves  with 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Italian,  and  read  the  poets.  Sometimes  we  trans* 
lated  a  stanza  of  Ariosto  or  of  Tasso,  or  one  of  Petrarch's  sonnets. 
We  sang  together  German  ballads,  and  French  romances.  At  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  we  had  dinner,  and  then,  taking  oar  seats  in  a 
skiff,  we  remained  on  the  sea,  waiting  the  rising  of  the  son.  As  the 
day  broke  we  returned  to  the  land,  and  took  a  long  walk.  Sometimes 
we  rode  on  asses  into  the  mountains.  The  heat  of  the  day  brought 
US  to  our  bed-chamber." 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  more  pleasing  description  of  a 
honeymoon,  and  we  earnestly  recommena  our  ^^  guide,  philosopher, 
and  mend,"  Mr.  Murray,  to  insert  it  in  the  next  edition  of  his 
Hand-book  for  Italy,  as  affording  invaluable  hints  for  all  future 
brides  and  bridegrooms,  who  may  visit  that  sunny  land.  But  to 
what  does  it  all  come  with  Sibylle,  who,  from  her  similarity  to 
many  of  her  former  heroines,  we  fear  is  the  ideal  of  the  Grafin 
Ida.  We  proceed  to  translate  a  conversation  which  immedi- 
ately follows  between  her  and  her  spouse,  which,  if  it  did  not 
contain  a  melancholy  moral,  would  seem  as  if  it  came  from  the 
pages  of  Punch. 

*^  *  Paid,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you? ' 


*  '  I  liM|»o  -IS*  ivpliod  Paul,  smiliiig. 

♦•  *   \\\A  ilu  you  luvft  iiuj,  PaalT' 

»   '  i  \  lUiihly,  Sil»ylle/ 

'   '  liovN  ilu  you  know  that  joa  love  me  ? ' 

«•  *  htu  *uui)  you  are  mj  dominant  thou^t,  Sibjlle;  and  mj 
uiiiil  lii(t  liuM  vuniii  to  an  understanding  with  itself,  and  has  found  & 
uilo,  \\\\U'\\  U  your  happine.^/ 

t'  I  KMiiuitMid  «ilentf  and  Htared  annihilated  into  the  tea,  for  I  was 
uaix'loiu  of  a  whiii[>ering  voice  within  me,  which  said,  'But,  Paul, 
(liMU  lii'i  not  %ny  dominant  thought,  my  innermost  life  has  come  to  no 
uiuliMaUthdlng  with  itdel£'  As  if  proceeding  from  a  distorting  echo, 
\\\\\>\\  wonln  Mounded  again  in  mj  ears.  I  felt  as  if  a  YeO  had  been 
Viiuiovrd  from  the  abyss  which  existed  within  myself,  and  I  gazed, 
tiiMiMMilMtdf  into  it.  Oy  it  was  too  true !  Paid  clung  with  his  whole 
\\\\\\vi  lo  me,  and  therefore  I  ruled  him ;  and  I  dung  to  the  idea  of 
Imvh,  not  to  PauL" 

'riiiiti  follows  a  rhapsody  abont  the  loves  of  the  Italian  poets, 
wlih'lty  it  secniSy  had  nimished  her  with  her  ideal.  Such  senti- 
tiMMitM  nM  those  contained  in  the  passages  we  have  quoted,  we  flatter 
fMimol ves  no  English  gentlewoman  would  have  experienced ;  and 
W(t  are  pretty  sure,  at  all  events,  no  English  gentlewoman  would 
liiivo  printed*  It  is  a  fact  too  sad,  but  not  therefore  the  less 
tnif^  ilmt  the  marriage  tie  is  far  from  having  the  same  sacred- 
lioHN  in  (icrmany  that  it  has  with  us ;  and  tnis  we  believe  pro- 
riH'ds  in  a  great  measure  from  the  unbridled  license  which 
( ic«rtnan  women  arc  in  the  habit  of  allowing  to  their  imagination, 
with  regard  to  what  they  call  an  ideal  love.  With  us,  however 
grtMit  may  be  the  freedom  with  which  women  judge,  in  the  first 
inNtiiiu!e,  of  the  object  of  their  affections  (and  this,  we  contend, 
i'uii  never  bo  too  great),  the  choice  made,  doubt  is  excluded  once 
Htid  for  ever.  There  is  no  more  canvassing  of  their  hearts,  no 
more  aMkinc,  **  Paul,  tell  me,  do  I  love  you  f  " 

lint  this  IS  only  the  commencement  of  the  life  of  doubting  and 
seAi*ching,  which  awaits  poor  Sibylle.  She  and  her  husband 
now  take  up  their  residence  in  London,  where  they  mingle,  for 
two  years,  m  the  diplomatic  circles.  Paul,  however,  never  again 
Invomos  the  object  of  his  wife's  enthusiasm.     His  over-indul- 

Si'uco  had  naturally  enough  diminished  the  respect  with  which 
10  at  flwt  regarded  him.  Why  it  should  have  completely  de- 
Httxiyed  her  affection,  is  not  so  apparent ;  yet  so  it  is ;  she  loves 
him  no  more.  In  this  melancholy  state  of  matters,  a  certain 
(inif  Otbert  von  Astrau  makes  his  appearance  on  the  stage — a 
]KK't  and  a  dandy — who,  after  turning  tlie  headsof  half  the  women 
of  fashion  in  liondon,  commences  a  serious  attack  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  Sibylle.  At  first  she  is  cold  as  ice ;  his  attentions  are  all 
but  disagreeable ;  he  was  not  her  ideal  of  a  poet.    ^  ^Vhat  a  pity 
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that  I  have  made  Astrau's  personal  acquaintance ;  the  slowiui; 
spring  of  his  poetry  has  perished  for  me  like  a  flake  of  snow, 
slie  says  to  her  hnsband,  who,  like  a  sensible  man,  reproaches 
her  with  the  folly  of  supposing,  that  because  Astrau  had  written 
some  pretty  verses,  he  was  not  to  walk  upon  a  pair  of  legs,  like 
another  mortal.  Poet  or  no  poet,  however,  Astrau  is  a  regular 
lady-killer,  and  a  lively  Irishwoman,  called  Lady  Arabella,  falls 
a  victim  to  his  devices.  Sibylle  remains  unmoved  by  the  tender 
passion,  but  a  species  of  sentimental  understandina  arises  between 
lier  and  the  amorous  poet,  for  whom  her  mysterious  indifference 
had  an  unspeakable  cnarm.  When  the  season  closes,  her  hus- 
band and  she  set  out  for  a  cruise  m  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
poet  Graf,  strange  to  tell,  becomes,  at  her  husband's  request, 
their  fellow-passenger ;  and  here  we  shall  extract  one  scene,  as 
an  example,  once  for  all,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Countess 
Hahn  llahn  too  frequently  permits  herself  to  flutter  around  the 
decidedly  reprehensible.  They  are  lying  off  Lisbon.  The 
gentlemen  had  spent  the  day  in  town,  Sibylle  remaining  in  the 
yacht. 

*^  Thus  I  lay  one  evening  in  my  swinging  mat,  on  the  quarter-deck. 
It  was  scarcely  nine  o'clock,  and  therefore  I  was  astonished  to  sec^ 
that  a  boat  from  the  land  took  the  direction  of  the  yacht,  for  Paul 
never  came  before  midnight.  The  sea  was  beautifully  phosphorescent ; 
at  each  stroke  of  the  oars^  myriads  of  bright  sparks  flew  around  the 
boat  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  mjstic  glance  over 
the  black  deep.  Astrau  sprang  out  of  the  boat,  and  on  board.  '  I 
have  not  seen  you  these  three  days,'  he  said.  ^  Paul  assured  mc  you 
preferred  remaining  on  board  to  being  in  the  city,  but  I  could  not 
believe  it.  It  is  he  who  does  not  know  how  to  entice  you  out  of  your 
hammock.  Get  up,  and  come  along ;  it  is  beautiful  on  the  Place  ^t. 
Antonio.    You  will  kill  yourself  by  unnatural  relaxation.' 

"  <  I  had  rather  not.' 

"  *  You  will  die  of  sheer  ennui.' 

'*  ^  I  am  no  man — ^and  am  therefore  prepared  at  all  times  for  a 
good  dose  of  ennui.' 

'^ '  Foolish  child,'  he  said,  lifting  me  out  of  the  hammock,  ^  now 
come  with  me.' 

•   ''  But  I  shook  myself  free — set  myself  down  on  the  broad  divan 
which  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  would  not  go. 

'' '  Then  I  stay  also,'  cried  Astrau,  and  took  his  place  beside  me. 

'* '  O  that  is  delightful,'  I  said  joyfully. 

"  *  Heavens^  Sibylle — when  you  look  upon  me  kindly,  I  am  seized 
with  a  perfect  paroxysm  of  joy.  It  is  beautiful  and  astonishing,  as 
when  stars  fall  from  heaven.' 

'^  '  Ah,  bah !  tell  me  of  something  else !  What  have  you  been 
doing  the  whole  of  the  day  T' 

"  *  We  have  been  buying  you  a  wonderfiil  fan.* 

*'  '  And  have  you  sficnt  tlie  wliole  day  in  choosing  it?' 
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''  ^  Not  I,  but  Paul !  one  fan  was  always  more  beautiful  than  the 
other,  and  the  most  beautiful  of  all  was  the  girl  who  sold  them.' 

*^  *  There,'  I  said  indifierentljy  '  was  the  means  of  a  forenoon's 
amusement/ 

^'  '  Trulj,'  Otbert  broke  forth,  '  of  amusement  for  the  heart  and  the 
souL  I  know  nothing  either  of  fans  or  of  Paul :  but  this  at  least  I 
know,  that  you  are  incapable  of  jealousy.' 

<' '  By  what  means  do  yoq  anire  at  that  conclusion  f 

'< '  Why,  beeaose  yon  are  incapable  of  love,  and  therefore  no 
woman/-  but  the  ineamation  of  some  spirit  of  the  elements — a  nymph 
or  an  elf  I  Is  it  then  really  true  that  you  are  incapable  of  love  ?  Is 
it  true  that,  in  the  childish  ancoosciousness  with  which  you  stretched 
out  your  hand  to  your  husband,  the  power  of  Ioto  really  perished— 
that  power  which  fosters  such  heavenly  fruits?  Has  the  hand  of  a 
stranger  plucked  the  poor  green  bud  before  the  time,  so  that  it  must 
now  for  ever  wither  and  languish  ?  Were  your  young  wings  broken 
by  the  first  attempt  to  fly,  and  lamed  for  evert  O  my  poor  pitiable 
child.' 

'^  He  spoke  so  gently,  and  his  large  dark  eyes  glanced  with  such  un- 
usual softness,  that  his  words  sounded  like  an  exorcism  to  drive  away 
sorrow.  I  felt  as  if  a  coating  of  ice  had  melted  from  my  bosom.  I 
know  not  what  fresh  life  suddenly  stirred  within  me  like  a  spring  tide. 
I  could  have  shouted  for  joy,  at  the  prospect  of  the  sorrow  wliich  was 
vanishing,  and  the  happiness  which  I  anticipated." 

The  whole  of  this  scene  reminds  us  of  the  French  comedies, 
in  wliich  the  husband  is  usually  represented  as  perfectly  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude  to  any  one  who  will  undertake  tne  duty 
of  amusing  his  wife  in  his  absence.  But  although  the  heart  of 
Sibylle  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  thoroughly  estranged 
from  her  husband,  they  still  continue  to  live  on  the  most  agree- 
able terms.  Astrau  leaves  them,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  mother,  and  they  retire  to  their  family  seat  of  Engelau. 
Here  SibvUe  becomes  a  mother,  and  shortly  aflerwards  Paul 
dies  of  a  Drain  fever,  leaving  her  a  widow  and  alone.  For  a 
while  she  pursues  the  occupations  of  a  country  gentleman's 
widow  with  the  utmost  assiduity.  She  follows  oat  her  husband's 
improvements,  and  attends  to  the  wants  of  her  dependants,  as 
he  had  done — all  described  here  with  due  minuteness  by  the 
Countess,  and  with  entire  ignorance  of  the  last  agricultural  im- 
provements. Such  a  life,  however,  could  not  long  satisfy 
Siby lie's  restless  and  yearning  spirit.  Otbert  writes  to  lier,  and 
her  former  music  teacher,  S^achzech,  comes  to  visit  her.  She 
detennines  to  travel — ^goes  into  Italy,  and  settles  at  Venice; 
Sedlachzech  attending  her  as  im  humble  friend — ^too  happy  to  bo 
permitted  to  spend  his  hours  of  leisure  in  a  modest  and  distant 
adoration  of  her  charms.  The  character  of  this  poor  musician 
is  i)erhaps  the  best  sustained  of  any  in  the  book.    The  prototype 
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is  evidently  Beethoven,  whose  enthusiastic  and   melancholr 
natore,  led  to  the  formation  of  hahits,  very  similar  to  those  which 
are  here  attributed  to  the  imaginary  Sedlachzech.     His  secret 
and  unrequited  love  for  Sibylle,  is  tempered  bv  a  sincere  love 
for  his  art,  and  by  deep  religions  feeling.     Without  attempting 
in  any  way  to  secure  either  her  heart  or  her  hand^  he  continues 
bound  to  her  by  that  species  of  magnetic  spell,  by  which  she  is 
represented  as  fascinating  all  her  lovers.     But  this  peaceful  and 
satisfactory  life  is  not  of  long  continuance.     Sibylle  still  thirsts 
for  the  unknown  good ;  and  at  length  imagines  she  has  found  it 
in  her  old  lover  Otbert,  the  poet-count,  who  here  re-appears, 
and  after  becoming  one  of  her  ^ndoliers,  and  performing  every 
species  of  tomfoolery,  succeeds  in  gaining  her  affections.    \Ve 
have  now  a  series  of  the  most  impassioned  love  scenes,  which 
naturally  lead  to  a  marriage,  and  Sibylle  becomes  the  wife  of 
Otbert.    This  marriage,  like  all  other  marriages,  it  would  seem, 
in  the  opinion  of  our  fair  authoress,  quite  naturally  puts  an  end 
to  all  feelings  of  confidence  and  affection  between  the  parties. 
Otbert,  the  mcamation  of  the  unknown  good,  turns  out  to  be  a 
ruined  gamester,  with  thomost  extravagant  habits,  and  possessing 
not  one  single  spark  either  of  honour  or  principle.  An  estrange- 
ment  takes  place,  which,  on  the  discovery  of  the  shameftd  inti- 
macv  in  which  he  still  continued  to  live  with  the  Lady  Arabella, 
is  followed  by  a  formal  separation.     Sibylle  again  takes  up  her 
abode  at  Engelau,  and  passes  three  years  in  the  study  of  the 
dead  languages  and  of  the  abstract  sciences.     The  unknown 
good,  however,  was  to  be  found  neither  in  the  Differential  Calculus, 
nor  in  the  Greek  grammar ;  and  Sibvlle  awaits  with  impatience 
the  expiration  of  the  time  which  she  had  vowed  to  devote  to 
study.    Goethe's  celebrated  saying — 

"  ®xau,  iiftnxtx  Sfreunb,  i3t  alle  Xf^oxit, 
"  Unb  griin  M  8eBen«  golbner  SBaum." 

again  appears  to  her  to  be  true — ^the  ciy  is  again  for  life,  life; 
and  Sedlachzech,  the  musician,  who  had  been  dismissed  from 
Venice  in  order  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  is  re- 
called.  Sibylle  now  spends  her  days  in  music,  and  a  dreamy 
foolish  intimacy  springs  up  between  her  and  the  master — ^pa»» 
sionate  on  his  part,  c^d  and  hollow  on  hers.  This,  like  many 
other  parts  of  the  book,  is  powerfully  written,  displaying  often  a 
deep  and  searching  anfdysis  of  the  affections ;  but  the  sentiments 
are  always  overstrained  and  imnatural,  and  the  principles  any- 
thing but  such  as  we  should  wish  to  see  prevalent  among  coun- 
trywomen of  ours.  The  conclusion,  however,  on  this,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  is  that  the  fancied  good  is  not  to  be  found ;  or, 
at  all  events,  that  Sibylle  cannot  find  it. 
Our  readers  by  this  time,  we  fear,  must,  like  ourselves,  be  pretty 
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>,,  .  .0  and  of  her  search ;  we  shall  therefore 

.    X-  object,  by  recountuig  the  last  and  most 

MIV5.     She  had  taken  up  her  residence  in 

,  :c  country  house  which  she  calls  the  "  vilUi 

V  %  ..>  litiown  to  the  countiy  people  by  the  name  of 

.    ^w  iirhuielwaldr     Her  daughter  Ben venuta, 

II w  womanhood,  she  had  sent  to  a  boardihg- 

.    vnuiining  in  her  melancholy  society,  she  should 

,  V  uon  ot*  "the  empty  soul."     A  young  gentleman  of 

,  v»'.-Ht*  Wilderich  Wildishausen,  now  finds  it  conve- 

,  ...ic  into  the  crevice  of  a  glacier,  in  order  that  he  may 

,..  »v  >ibvlle.     He  recovere  after  a  fearfiil  illness,  as  may 

vA^^u.     Benvenuta  returns  from  school,  and  falls  in  love 

The  passion  seems  to  be  mutual,  and  is  therefore  en- 

•.svv*  l>.v  the  mother,  when,  lo!  to  the  astonishment  both  of 

. .  .V .  .uui  daughter,  the  youth  gives  them  to  understand  that 

.u*  latter,  but  the  former,  is  the  object  of  his  endless  adora- 

,.^     l»onvenuta  dies  of  a  broken  hearty  and  Sibylle  lives  with 

.a  vanity  soul/' 

>itcU  Js  a  rough  sketch  of  the  last  of  the  novels  of  the  Grafin 
I. a  i  and  we  have  presented  it  to  our  readera  as  a  pretty  fair 
x^Nvimen  both  of  the  kind  of  tale  in  which  she  usually  indulges, 
iavl  of  the  descrintion  of  character  which  she  loves  to  portray ; 
'oi\  whatever  maybe  the  ideal  good,  we  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt 
I  hat  Sibylle  is  her  ideal  woman.     We  do  not  mean  her  idea  of 
what  the  woman  ought  to  be,  but  of  the  highest  species  of  the  wo- 
man which  is — a  creature  whose  desires  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
temporal  or  terrestrial  gratification,  whose  heart  iscontinuallvstriv- 
iug  after  a  more  intimate  union  with  something  which  is  higher 
and  better  than  can  be  found  in  the  ordinary  range  and  intercourse 
of  our  frail  humanity.   The  character  occurs  in  Ler  writings  again 
and  again :  in  the  Countess  Faustine — the  Conielie  of  the  Two 
Wives — the  Benata  of  Cecil — and  in  many  others.     In  Sibylle, 
however,  it  is  more  thoroughly  developed  than  in  any  of  her  for- 
mer heroines ;  and  for  that  reason  we  have  chosen  her  as  an  ex- 
ample.    That  the  character  is  unnatural  and  non-existent,  can- 
not, we  fear,  be  said  with  confidence.     When  we  pronounce  it  to 
be  morbid,  however,  we  believe  that  we  say  only  what  the  judg- 
ment of  all  our  readers  will  confirm.     How  diflferent  is  it  from 
(iocthe's  female  characters — from  the  noble  wife  of  Gotz  von 
Berlichincen — from  the  gentle  Mary — from  Charlotte  in  " Wer- 
ther's  Leiden," — or  from  the  exquisitely  beautiful  and  simple 
character  of  Gratchen  in  Faust.    In  studying  these  characters, 
one  no  doubt  sees  tliat  the  ordinary  qualities  of  humanity  have 
been  exaggerated  into  moro  than  ordinary  excellence,  for  the  sake 
of  artistic  effect ;  but  the  whole  character  in  each  has  been  so  ex- 
quisitely hewn  and  chiselled,  that  our  judgment  overlooks  some 
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blemishes  that  exist,  and  our  aifections  huny  us' headlong  into  a 
passionate  admiration  for  some  of  the  most  exquisite  creations  of 
genius.  Whilst  we  are  capable  of  veneration  or  love,  their  place 
is  sure.  It  is  the  same  witn  all  the  creations  of  the  Great  I'oets. 
Think  of  "  Harry  Percy''s  wife ;"  with  all  the  sj)rightliiiess  of  a 
youthful  beauty,  she  is  the  matron — the  uxor;  the  idea  of  in- 
fidelity with  regard  to  her,  even  in  thought,  is  for  ever  shut  out. 
She  is  his  and  his  alone.  She  has  given  her  heart  once,  and  that 
has  settled  her  affections  and  her  aestiny ;  and  we  love  her  tlie 
better  for  her  constancy  to  him. 

Such  men  as  Goethe  or  Shakspere,  even  when  depicting 
their  villains,  never  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  In  them  the  '^  video  meliora  proboque" 
is  without  intermission ;  with  the  poor  Giufin  the  case  is  very 
different.  We  can  rarely  tell  whether  she  approves  or  repro- 
bates, and  we  believe  she  herself  would  often  have  difficulty  in 
informing  us.  Her  principles  are  as  unfixed  as  her  affections 
are  unstaole.  She  has  no  law  by  which  she  judges — no  creed 
to  which  she  subscribes.  Sibylle  is  represented  as  continually 
wavering  between  Catholicism  and  Infidelity ;  and  the  Countess 
herself  we  should  judge  to  be  pretty  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
modem  pantheistic  doctrines  so  prevalent  in  her  country,  whilst, 
as  an  aristocrat,  she  still  clings,  with  one  hand  at  least,  to  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  Out  of  such  heterogeneous  elements,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  any  definite  rule  of  life  should  arise, 
and  consequently  we  find  the  Countess  continually  driven  from 
belief  to  doubt,  and  again  struggling  to  take  refuge  from  the  doubt 
in  some  species  of  belief.  Where  there  is  no  true  faith,  there  can 
be  little  real  genuine  affection.  A  man,  and  still  more  a  wo* 
man,  who  cannot  believe  in  the  personal  existence  of  God,  will, 
for  the  most  part,  have  no  very  high  opinion  of  the  stability  of 
human  feelings.  Where  there  is  doubt  and  Question,  there  will 
be  change ;  and  a  character  like  that  of  Sibylle,  incapable  of  an 
abiding  love,  will  be  the  result.  Such  characters  are  not  un- 
frequent  in  Germany  at  the  present  day ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
sad,  we  fear  their  numbers  are  increasing.  In  France  they  have 
furnished  the  staple  commodity  of  a  certain  class  of  romancers, 
at  the  head  of  whom  is  that  extraordinary  personage,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  George  Sand.  There,  however,  the  cha- 
racter is  not  indigenous.  It  was  introduced  to  gratify  the  rage  of 
that  fickle  people  for  everything  new  and  extraordinary,  and  was 
one  of  the  symptoms  of  that  Teutonic  fever  which  raged  among 
them  some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  A  Frenchwoman,  however, 
lives  too  much  in  the  external  world  to  be  very  susceptible  of  such 
a  malady,  and  her  cure  for  the  most  part,  may  be  effected  by  the 
means  which  Sterne  found  so  effective  with  one  of  the  fair  disci- 
ples of  Voltaire — "  Vour  Uulyship  is  twenty  years  too  young  to 
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become  an  atheist.**  In  the  reflective  and  somewhat  mdancholj 
mind  of  the  German  woman,  its  growth  is  spontaneoos ;  particift- 
krl  J  in  the  absence  of  proper  external  occupation.  To  lier  the 
contemplation  of  mental  phenomena  is  a  Inxmy  in  which  she  in- 
dulges in  her  idleness.  She  does  not  think  with  a  view  to  any 
positive  result.  She  makes  no  conscious  effort,  but  she  dreams, 
and  her  dreams  belong  not  to  the  outer  but  the  inner  world. 
She  dreams  of  a  love  which  knows  no  d^rees — of  a  happiness 
which  is  perfect ;  and  then  finding  that  neither  she  nor  other 
mortals  come  up  to  this  imaginary  standard,  she  bemns  to  doubt 
in  all  human  affection.  That  such  a  character  should  contain  in 
it  any  original  seeds  of  disease,  cannot  be  other  than  a  subject  of 
regret ;  for,  when  perfectly  normal  and  healthy,  it  is  uncpieition- 
ably  the  highest  of  all.  It  possesses  a  depth  and  sincerity  which 
we  shall  in  vain  look  for,  in  those  whose  converse  has  been  chiefly 
with  externals ;  and  its  affections,  if  they  remain  unshaken,  have 
become  clear  and  conscious.  The  risk  of  disease  proceeds  not 
from  the  barrenness,  but  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  and  in  strong 
minds,  as  in  strong  bodies,  we  believe  that  abundance  of  exer- 
tion is  the  only  recipe  for  health.  A  German  woman  who,  at  att 
early  period  of  life,  becomes  the  mother  of  a  numerous  fiimily, 
and  whose  circumstances  are  not  such  as  to  render  her  care  ror 
their  comfort  unnecessary,  runs  no  great  risk  of  ever  becoming 
a  Sibylle.  The  heroines  of  the  Grafin,  we  find,  have  rarely 
more  than  one  child ;  they  are  generallv  widows ;  and  invariably 
noble  women  and  rich.  But  although  motJiers,  and  the  oth^ 
guardians  of  young  ladies,  have  it  by  no  means  in  their  power 
always  to  procure  them  the  advantages  of  an  early  marriage  and 
a  numerous  offspring,  even  in  this  case  there  need  be  no  want  of 
occupation,  of  the  kmd  in  which  many  of  our  English  ladies  en- 
gage, with  so  much  benefit  both  to  themselves  and  others.  One 
step,  at  all  events,  which  would  do  something  towards  checking 
the  spread  of  this  mental  malady,  and  which  we  strenuously  re* 
commend,  is  for  all  husbands  and  fathers  in  Germany,  to  conn 
mit  to  the  flames,  the  writings  of  the  GrSfin  Ida  Hahn  Hahn, 
whenever  they  find  them  in  the  hands  of  their  wives  or  daughters. 
The  only  effect  which  the  perusal  of  them  can  possibly  have 
upon  young  females,  will  be  to  confirm  in  them  a  tendency  to 
brood  over  their  own  affections — a  tendency  in  most  women,  and 

Earticularly  in  German  women,  already  too  strong  for  their  own 
appiness. 
Of  all  the  writings  of  the  Countess,  the  best  known  in  this 
country  is  her  "  Grafin  Faustine,"  and  to  it  we  refer  our  readers 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  justice  of  our  genei*al  strictures.  To 
those  who  may  not  be  acquainted  with  it,  its  general  character, 
and  also  its  similarity  to  others  we  have  descrioed,  will  be  appa- 
rent, when  we  mention,  that  in  the  preface  to  the  last  edition^  in 
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wliicli  the  Countess  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  in  some  mea^ 
sure,  what  she  intended  by  the  character  of  Faustine,  she  expres- 
ses the  most  extravagant  gratitude  to  some  unknown  admirery 
who  had  characterized  her  as  ^^  Faustine.  th&t  sublime  egotist  P 
She  says,  ^^  it  is  perfectly  refreshing  to  Know  that  one  has  been 
so  thoroughly  understood ! !  '* 

As  a  writer  of  travels  the  Qrftfin  Hahn  Hahn  is  miexception- 
able.  Lively,  intelligent,  and  well  instructed,  with  a  power  of 
giving  expression  to  ner  feelings  and  impressions,  which  she  has 
no  doubt  derived  from  her  many  literary  laboiu*s,  she  must 
be  a  delightful  "  compagnon  de  voyage,"  and  is  therefore  ex- 
actly the  person  whose  Tbooks  on  foreim  lands  we  read  with 
pleasure.  Even  where  the  scenes  are  familiar,  and  description 
m  some  measure  superfluous,  we  revisit  them  with  double  plea- 
fldre,  in  the  company  of  so  agreeable  a  ciceltme.  She  is  very 
loquacious,  however, — continually  in  the  foreground  of  her  own 
sketches ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  admiration,  we  must  confess 
that  we  have  sometimes  been  unable  to  repress  the  feeling,  that 
we  had  rather  too  much  of  the  Countess  herself,  and  that  by 
way  of  change  we  would  very  willingly,  from  time  to  time,  have 
a  chat  with  her  waiting-woman,  or  even  a  wrangle  with  her 
courier.  Many  of  her  descriptions,  however,  are  really  pretty ; 
and  her  reflections  are  replete  with  good  feeling  and  good  sense. 
Take,  for  example,  the  following  scene,  with  wTiich  tuose  of  our 
readers  who  have  lived  in  Roman  Catholic  countries  will  be 
familiar : — 

^'  Descending  from  the  *  Tour  Narbonnaise'  we  saw  a  large  proees- 
sion  of  young  maidens,  in  white  dresses,  covered  with  white  veils, 
and  wearing  garlands  of  white  roses  in  their  hair.  They  were  going 
towards  the  old  Cathedral  in  the  Git^,  in  order  to  partake  of  their  first 
Communion.  We  followed  tbem  along  the  street.  I,  fbr  mj  own 
part,  delight  exceedingly  in  the  sight  of  young  girls — ^their  still,  veiled, 
and  flower-like  existence,  exerts  altogether  a  magic  influence  over  me, 
less  on  account  of  what  they  themselves  possess  than  of  what  I  com- 
municate to  them,  for  that,  indeed,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
germ  of  all  perfection.  A  Lithuanian  proverb  says,  ^Crowds  of  good 
girls ! — whence  come  all  the  bad  women  f '  and  it  is  indeed  incon- 
oeivable,  when  we  look  upon  sueh  a  herd  of  snow-white  lambs.  Let 
us  place  them,  however,  in  the  world,  apart  fh>m  each  other,  torn 
asunder  by  the  confused  whirlpool  of  society — tyrannized  over  by 
their  vanity  and  their  passions,  like  two  magnetic  hills  against  which 
the  ship  of  life  is  shattered,  because  its  iron-work — its  strength,  re- 
mains clinging  to  them,  and  then  it  becomes  very  conceivable.  -Would 
that  I  had  died  at  twenty ;  then  I  had  lived  the  best  of  my  time- 
about  four  good  jears^  for,  befere  sixteen,  one  is  really  too  stupid — 
or  was  it  I  only  who  was  stupid  then — possibly !  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  my  meaning  is^  that  if  one  is  stupid  in  the  infancy  of  his  body 
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and  his  spirit,  then,  indeed,  he  has  nothing  from  life.  It  is  only  first, 
when  it  begins  to  gaze  upon  us  lovingly  and  thoughtfully,  that  it  is 
beautiful.  Alas  I  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  cast  a  reflecting  glance  back 
wards,  happiness  is  at  an  end.  But  would  you  willingly  continue  to 
hold  life  as  it  was  at  that  age  ?  I  certainly  would  not — ^not  for  the 
world.    To  die  so  were  desirable — not  to  live  so." 

Here  we  again  have  something  too  much  of  the  old  Countess, 
and  something  too  little  of  the  young  maidens;  and  the  cloven-foot 
of  Sibylle  is  suso  to  be  seen.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  passage 
is  agreeably  thought  out.  The  following  little  sketch  of  an 
accident  which  befell  her,  and  her  meditations  thereon,  will  brin^ 
the  reader  into  closer  contact  than  he  has  hitherto  come,  witli 
her  ladyship's  opinions  on  a  certain  point,  which  occupies  a  rather 
prominent  position  in  her  mind : — 

*'  At  Luchon  riding  horses  were  attached  to  the  carriage,  which 
were  perfectly  incapable  of  dragging  it  along,  though  the  postilion 
swore  they  were  the  best  at  the  post-house.     In  order  to  prove  his 
position,  he  began  to  flog  the  animals  beyond  all  moderation,  and  pre- 
sently we  experienced  a  most  violent  jolt — the  carriage  was  at  a 
stand,  and  the  postilion  crying  '  murder.'   He  lay  upon  the  earth  with 
his  saddle-horse  above  him,  and  the  carriage  above  them  both,  the  hind 
wheels  on  this  side,  the  fore-wheels  on  that,  so  that  the  head  of  the 
horse  was  before  one  door  and  his  tail  before  the  other.     There  were 
some  waggons  fortunately  at  no  great  distance.     When  they  first 
thought  merely  that  an  accident  had  happened,  they  were  by  no  means 
very  zealous  in  rendering  assistance,  but  they  were  exceedingly  atten- 
tive whenever  they  saw  the  position  of  the  postilion.    When  a  peasant 
in  this  part  of  the  world  (the  south  of  France)  is  not  insolent,  he  seems 
to  me  to  be  exceedingly  well-bred,  and  this,  perhaps,  on  account  of 
their  language,  which  in  Grermany  belongs  to  well-bred  people.     I 
don't  say  educated  persons,  for  that  might  be  taken  amiss  by  many 
who  are  very  well  educated  and  who  still  cannot  spe^ik  French.  Well- 
bred  has  reference  to  external  forms  and  external  appearance,  to  man- 
ners which  are  received  in  good  society — to  customs  which  are  the 
result  of  discipline,  and  which  go  over  from  parents  to  children.    One 
may  be  very  well-bred  and  yet  be  destitute  of  any  approach  to  a  deeper 
education,  and  very  well  educated  without  being  particularly  well- 
bred.   And  now  that  I  have  laid  down  this  proposition,  I  suppose  I 
may  venture  to  add,  that  only  the  highest  class  of  society  is  well-bred, 
without  risk  of  being  again  greeted  by  the  name  of  a  hyper-aristocrat. 
Strange,  that  one  may  be  a  democrat — which,  indeed,  is  an  honour, 
by  the  help  of  which  a  man  stands  at  least  a  head  higher  than  his  fel- 
lows ;  one  may  be  a  royalist  also — that  gives  a  kind  of  bureaucratic  or 
military  importance;  but,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  not  an  aristocrat-^ 
that,  from  the  very  beginning,  is  half-sinful  half-ridiculous.     I  say 
literally  from  the  beginning,  for  I  remember  well,  when  my  first  bal- 
lads appeared — you  know  the  old  beloved  ones — and  when  I  was  quite 
anxious  and  curious  to  know  what  people  would  say  about  them — 
being  then  of  opinion  that  the  province  of  criticism  was  to  train  the 
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author,  one  of  the  first  reviews  I  read  was  in  the  *  Joamal  of  th^ 
Fashionable  World/  I  have  forgotten  whether  it  praised  or  blamed— 
I  believe  it  praised  them ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  the  reviewer, 
half-jojfullj  half-moumfullj,  says,  '  The  proud  heart  of  the  aristocrat 
has  bled  for  once.'  This  was  the  sense— the  wording  of  the  phrase 
was  different.  It  made  then  an  inconceivable  impression  upon  me. 
I  saw  clearly  what  I  had  to  expect.  I  saw  that  the  little  word  '  Grafin,' 
on  the  title-page,  converted  me  into  a  kind  of  monster,  whichj  wonder- 
ful to  teU,  had  still  a  little  spark  of  soul  and  spirit — ^for  in  these  first 
ballads  it  would  be  impossible  to  detect  either  an  aristocratic  or  an 
opposite  sense.  But  the  word  Grafin  gave  the  cry.  From  this  time 
forth  I  have  been  as  cold  as  ice  to  every  reproach  of  the  kind ;  and 
when  I  recollect  that  I  drew  the  family  Thierstein  in  Uldch,  I  feel 
that  I  have  a  witness  that  no  such  reproach  can  cling  to  me.  This, 
at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  hinders  me  from  maintaining  that  good 
breeding  is  something  which  one  seldom  finds  in  the  sons  of  fleshers  and 
bakers,  and  that  these  waggoners,  with  their  iiiendly  expressions, 
*  Nous  sommes  charmesj  Madaant^  &c,  seemed  to  me  more  than  ordin- 
arily well-bred." 

Here  our  readers  have  a  specimen  of  two  of  the  Countess's 
weak  points  in  the  same  passage — ^her  vanity  as  an  authoress,  and 
her  vanity  as  a  woman  of  family.  She  is  pleased  to  remind  her 
friend  of  the  success  of  the  mental  offspring  of  her  youth ;  and 
she  is  not  less  pleased  to  be  the  martyr  of  the  prejudices  of 
the  vulgar  against  the  aristocracy.  We  have  no  means  of  dis- 
covering the  Grafin's  age  accurately,  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  very  civil  to  ask  her ;  but  with  reference  to  these,  her 
aristocratic  propensities,  we  should  gladly  know  it,  in  order 
that  we  might  judge  whether  they  were  part  and  parcel  of 
her  mind,  or  belonged  chiefly  to  her  period  of  life.  In  our 
own  experience  we  have  rarely  found  any  one  who  was  much  of 
an  aristocrat,  during  the  summer  or  fruit-time  of  his  days.  It 
is  in  the  spring  and  winter  of  life,  that  one's  natural  feeluig  of 
dignity  requires  the  aid  of  artificial  heat.  How  strongly  does 
this  feeling  of  family  pride  prevail,  even  among  schoolboys  at- 
tending the  same  public  scnool !  How  intense  is  the  scorn — 
how  lofty  the  contempt  of  the  son  of  a  professional  man,  or  of  a 
half-pay  major,  who  lives  in  the  large  house  in  the  suburbs,  with 
the  ^reen-door  and  big  brass  knocker,  when  regarding  the  de- 
scendants of  small  shopkeepers  or  artizans,  whose  wealth  has 
enabled  them  to  bestow  on  their  children  the  same  education  as 
the  professional  man  or  the  major  can  give  to  his !  At  every 
progressive  stage  of  their  development,  this  boyish  insolence,  fos- 
tered often  by  foolish  parents,  decreases ;  but  the  roots  of  it 
are,  perhaps,  never  thoroughly  torn  up.  They  lie  dormant 
during  the  period  of  our  active  manhood ;  and  it  is  only  when  age 
has  brought  its  leisure  and  its  querulousness,  that  the  old  opinions 
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tetuppesTf  taid  exetdie  over  weak  and  vain  minds,  an  h 
demonstratiTe  of  the  strength  of  an  early  prejudice. 

And  now  that  we  have  permitted  our  sincerity  so  fiir  to  in- 
tmde  npon  our  gallantly  as  to  expose  two  of  the  weaknesses  of 
a  lady,  we  may  perhaps  as  well  lay  bare  a  third  at  once,  in 
order  to  spare  her  the  torture  of  protracted  suffering.  The 
Countess,  Eke  all  the  aristocratic  part  of  her  countiyfolks,  suffers 
to  a  terrible  extent  from  the  AngIo-mania«  We  have  not  only 
English  horses,  English  carriages,  English  goyemesses,  and 
English  tigers,  but  we  have  English  horse-races  and  English 
jocKey-dubs  at  every  turn ;  and  we  believe,  if  the  Countesses 
works  w«yre  illustrated,  we  should  have  half  of  her  heroes  dressed 
in  hats  ironed  round  the  edges.  Everything,  in  short,  which  is 
English,  seems  to  have  ^^  bonne  mine"  in  her  eyes — alike  what  a 
sensible  Englishman  would  commend,  and  what  a  sensible 
Englishman  would  be  heartily  ashamed  of.  One  little  sketch 
which  she  gives  of  the  impression  produced  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  a  quiet  Grerman  village,  by  tne  appearance  of  one  of  her 
numerous  Grafins  in  a  little  English  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
English  horses,  we  had  intended  to  give  our  readers ;  but  it  will, 
we  believe,  answer  pretty  nearly  the  same  purpose,  if  we  tell 
them,  that  it  ia  exactly  such  as  we  could  have  imagined  one  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  to  give  of  the  first  drive  of  Queen 
Pomare,  in  the  carriage  presented  to  her  by  Queen  Victoria. 
Whether  it  proceeds  from  the  real  poverty  of  the  Germans,  or 
from  the  marveUous  development  or  their  faculty  of  admiration, 
we  know  not ;  but  certain  it  is,  thdt  they  regard  the  luxuries  of 
the  wealthy,  veiy  much  in  the  same  way  as  savages  do  the  pro- 
ductions of  civilization.  In  this  respect,  we  do  not  think  that 
the  Gnifin  misrepresents  her  countiymen.  An  Englishman, 
however  poor,  is  at  least  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  wealth ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  contemplates  it  without  any 
great  degree  or  emotion.  If  he  is  a  wit,  he  makes  a  jest  at  the 
expense  of  his  rich  neighbour ;  if  he  is  a  revolutionist,  he  growls 
at  the  inequality  of  things :  but  he  is  not  dazzled.  The  Ger- 
man, on  the  contrary,  gapes — ^positively  yawns  with  astonishment. 
Nor  does  he  wonder  and  admire  only :  he  strives  to  imitate,  to 
the  best  of  his  power.  Of  the  success  of  his  imitation  we  shall 
leave  those  to  jndge  who  have  seen  an  English  stud  or  an  English 
kennel  in  Germany  I  It  is  strange,  passing  strange,  that  a  people 
like  the  Germans,  who,  in  many  respects  have  preserved  the 
customs  of  their  forefathers  better  than  any  other  European  peo- 
ple— ^who  still  rise  with  the  sun  and  dine  at  mid-day,  and  who 
have  escaped  the  conventionalities  which  have  frozen  English 
society  at  the  fountain — should  be  the  victims  of  a  childish  imi- 
tation in  mere  trifles.  We  never  find  an  Englishman  walking 
in  his  garden  in  his  dressing-gown,  smoking  a  pipe,  becawe  it  is 
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the  cTistom  for  German  Professors  to  do  so.  If  he  does  it,  he 
does  it  because  it  is  his  pleasure^  or  because  he  has  acquired  the 
custom  in  Germany,  and  cannot  lay  it  aside  without  a  greater 
effort  of  self-denial  than  he  thinks  the  occasion  demands.  But 
no  German  resides  in  our  country  long  enough  to  acquire  our 
habits,  or  become  imbued  with  our  feelmgs ;  and  hence  the  ab- 
surdity of  their  imitations.  Our  language,  to  a  certain  extent, 
they  learn  readily  enough,  because  their  talent  for  languages  is 
generally  considerable.  jBnglish  resembles  their  own  language, 
and  Latm,  with  which  they  are  well  acquainted;  and  they  read  our 
literature  because  their  industry  and  their  passion  for  mental  exer- 
cise are  great;  but  with  the  minute  details  of  our  social  life  they  are 
unacquainted.  They  know  them,  if  at  aU,  only  from  books.  They 
cannot  imitate  them,  and  aught  not  to  imitate  them,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  their  own — ^for  them  at  all  events — are  better. 
One  would  think  that  they  had  suffered  enough  a  century  ago, 
from  their  imitation  of  the  French,  to  cure  them  of  all  imitation 
for  the  future.  If  that  disease  became  so  yirulent  as  to  yield  to 
no  less  potent  remedies  than  the  French  Reyolution  and  the  War 
of  Freedom,  and  to  require  in  literature  the  interposition  of  no  less 
skilfrd  operators  than  Lessing  and  his  coadjutors,  what  or  who,  in 
the  name  of  patience,  is  to  cure  them  of  the  English-mania,  if  it 
grows  to  a  height  1  At  present,  we  belieye,  the  symptoms  are 
not  dangerous ;  it  belongs  rather  to  the  category  of  ridiculous 
than  of  mortal  diseases — it  is  more  a  toothach  than  a  typhus ; 
and  we  must  hope  the  best.  In  our  opinion,  the  Germans  have 
as  strong  and  as  fine  a  national  character  as  any  people  in  the 
world,  yfe  agree,  even  in  the  present  day,  with  Tacitus,  when 
he  says  of  them,  "  Ipse  eorum  opinionibus  accedo,  que  Germanise 
populos,  nuUis  aliis  aliarum  nationum  connubiis  infectos,  pro- 
pnam  et  sinceram,  et  tantum  sui  similem  gentem  exstitisse  arbi- 
trantur,  unde  habitus  quoque  corporum,  quanquam  in  tanto 
hominum  numero,  idem ;  omnibus  truces  et  caerulei  oculi,  rutilae 
comse,  magna  corpora,  Ac.,'^  and  we  say,  so  let  them  remain,  with 
exception,  perhaps,  of  the  "  rutilae  comae,''  which  the  German 
commentator  upon  our  Tacitus,  we  were  amused  to  find,  spends 
some  two  pages  in  proving  to  include  all  different  shades  of 
blonde. 

In  the  Germans  we  venerate  everjrthing  that  is  genuine 
tod  true.  We  believe  them  t^  be  the  most  happily  organized 
and  the  most  fortunately  situated  of  the  nations  ot  Europe ;  and 
though  we  hate  their  new  philosophy,  and  despise  their  imitations 
of  foreign  manners,  we  stiU  expect  much  from  them,  believinff,  as 
we  do,  that  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  so-called  highest 
classes,  in  the  best  class,  the  true  old  sincere  German  simplicity 
still  exists,  and  the  guardian  spirit  of  brave  old  Martin  lluther 
has  not  yet  forsaken  the  land. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Narrative  of  an  Exploratory  Vistt  to  each  of  the 
Consular  Cities  of  China,  in  behalf  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  in  the  years  1844-5-6.  By  the  Bev.  Geoboe  SsarH, 
M.A.  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.    London,  1847. 

2.  Desultory  Notes  on  the  Government  and  People  of  China.  By 
Thomas  Tatlob  Meadows,  Interpreter  to  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Consulate  at  Canton.    London,  1847. 

3.  Three  Yeari  Wanderings  in  China.  By  Robert  FoBTUNE, 
Botanical  Collector  for  the  London  Horticultoral  Society. 
London,  1847. 

4.  China  and  tlie  Chinese  Mission.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hamil- 
ton, National  Scotch  Church,  Kegent  Square.  London, 
1847. 

China  is  undoubtedly  the  most  singular  country  in  the  world. 
Possessing  a  population  amounting  to  at  least  a  third  of  the 
whole  human  race,  and  occupying  a  vast  yet  continuous  and  well 
defined  portion  of  the  fflobe,  it  has  existed  as  a  peculiar  and 
entirely  »ednded  kingdom  for  a  longerperiod  of  ti^than  any 
other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  While  migrations  and  wars 
and  foreign  conquests  were  making  vast  changes  on  the  rest  of  the 
world — ^while  nations  were  rising  up  from  barbarism,  flourishing 
for  a  season,  and  then  sinking  into  insignificance,  die  Chinese 
held  on  in  one  uniform  tenor — with  the  same  arts,  the  same 
government,  the  same  laws,  imchanged  and  uninterrupted,  ex- 
cept by  casual  outbreaks  and  tumults  within  themselves,  which 
were  soon  calmed  and  smoothed  over.  While  many  mighty 
nations  of  the  Western  World  were  still  in  a  state  of  comparative 
barbarism,  the  Chinese  had  their  various  arts  to  embellish  do- 
mestic life, — thev  were  clothed  in  their  silks  and  cottons — ^were 
expert  in  the  culture  of  the  soil — knew  something  of  the  nature 
of  the  magnetic  compass— of  gunpowder,  and  various  other  in* 
ventions  still  unheard  of  in  Europe. 

The  extreme  caution  of  their  natures,  a  certain  timid  and  ex- 
clusive policy,  which  has  all  along  characterized  their  intercourse 
with  surrounding  nations,  as  mudi,  perhaps,  as  their  self-conceit, 
which  made  them  look  down  upon  all  others  as  barbarians,  had 
the  efiect  of  keeping  them  for  so  long  a  time  in  such  a  state  of 
singular  seclusion.  At  last,  however,  the  spell  has  been  broken ; 
on  almost  unavoidable  war  of  aggression  has  done  to  them, 
what  wars  and  conquests  seem  to  nave  been  the  chief  agents  in 
performing  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world — it  has  opened 
up  this  vast  empire  to  the  intercourse,  and  influence,  and  example 
or  other  races,  and  other  modes  of  civilization.    If  it  be  not  g(X)d 
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for  man  to  live'alone,  neither  is  it  for  nations ;  for  we  find  that 
the  same  narrow,  contracted,  and  selfish  notions,  which  arise  in 
the  solitary  and  secluded  individual,  are  no  lass  apt  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  whole  community.  Hence  the  exclusive  jealousy  of 
strangers,  the  vain  boasting,  and  ignorance  of  the  manners  and 
history  of  all  other  nations,  so  conspicuous  in  the  Chinese. 

Hidierto  our  information  regarding  the  actual  state  of  China 
has  been  derived  firom  the  hasty  snrvey  of  ambassadors  quickly 
passing  through  it,  or  the  casual  reports  of  a  few  missionaries 
who  had  been  permitted,  under  many  restrictions,  to  enter  the 
country.  But  now  that  five  of  the  largest  maritime  cities  have 
been  opened  up  by  treaty  to  the  trade  and  free  intercourse  of  all 
nations,  we  begin  to  have  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  have 
made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  language,  and  whose  op- 
portunities of  observation  have  been  more  extensive  and  more 
unreserved  than  those  of  any  of  their  predecessors.  Of  the  works 
more  recently  published  on  this  subject,  we  have  selected  a 
volume  by  the  jRev.  George  Smith,  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ;  another  volume  by  a  Diplomatist,  resident  in  Canton ; 
and  a  third  by  a  scientific  traveller; — all  of  whom  have  spent  firom 
two  to  three  years  in  China,  and  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
the  language.  It  is  true  that  the  range  of  these  travellers  has 
been  limited  to  the  maritime  cities  and  surrounding  districts, 
and  has  not  extended  into  the  central  parts  of  the  empire,  or 
even  to  the  capital,  Pekin ;  but  when  it  is  considered  that  such 
a  uniformity  and  sameness  pervade  the  whole  empire — ^that  the 
people  and  institutions  of  any  one  province  are  so  like  to  those 
of  any  other — ^it  may  be  presumed  that  we  glean  fi:om  their  partial 
observations  a  pretty  accurate  conception  of  the  average  condition 
of  the  whole  empire. 

The  population  of  China,  both  fix>m  native  statements  and  the 
calculations  of  foreigners,  has  been  estimated  at  not  less  than 
360  millions.  Immense  as  this  amount  of  human  beings  ap- 
pears, it  is  perhaps  not  an  over-estimate.  The  city  of  Canton 
IS  said  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  of  Foo^chow 
600,000 ;  and  the  other  cities  visited  are  reported  to  be  generally 
swarming  with  inhabitants.  But  even  supposing  the  estimate 
above  ^ven  to  be  correct,  the  whole  area  of  China  Proper  con- 
tains 1,300,000  square  miles,  so  that  we  have  to  each  square 
mile  277  human  beings.  Now,  if  we  compare  this  rate  of  popu- 
lation with  that  of  England,  as  afibrded  by  the  last  census  of 
184],  we  shall  find  that  in  it  there  are  297  persons  to  every 
square  mile.  We  must  not  then  be  deceived  by  exaggerated 
conceptions  of  the  extreme  density  of  the  population  of  China. 
With  a  comparatively  level  and  arable  country,  a  rich  soil,  that 
in^many  localities  bears  two  crops  a-year,  and  an  industrious  and 
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fiugal  people,  the  average  density  of  the  population  comes  conr 
siderably  short  of  that  of  England. 

With  an  extent  of  surface,  and  an  amount  of  population  equal 
to  twenty-five  Enolands,  this  vast  empire  is  ruled  by  the  des- 
potic sway  of  one  mdividual.     The  genius  of  a  people  most  fire- 
quently  moulds  their  government.     The  mild  ana  submissive, 
and  generally  unimpassioned  character  of  the  Chinese,  pecu- 
liarly fits  them  for  miplicit  subjection.     Their  leading  mental 
characteristic  is  plain  nomely  common  sense— they  have  not 
the  imaginative  qualities  or  passionate  enthusiasm  of  other 
oriental  nations,  neither  have  they  the  profound,  excursive, 
and  restless  intellects  of  the  nations  oi  the  West*    Filial  re- 
spect and  veneration  is  their  most  prominent  instinct — ^thdr 
notions  of  rule  are  patriarchal.    From  their  fathers  and  kindred 
their  respect  extends  to  their  rulers  and  their  Emperor,  who 
again,  on  their  parts,  take  care  to  foster  and  encourage  such 
feelings,  and  not  to  outrage  them.    Public  opinion  exists  and 
prevails  to  such  an  extent  as  to  keep  a  check  on  bad  govern- 
ment, or  outrageously  corrupt  administration;  but  there  is  neither 
the  desire  nor  ener^  to  cany  it  fiurther.    There  is  no  permanent 
or  hereditary  nobilitv  among  this  people.    There  are  many  old 
families  who  are  hdd  in  estimation,  but  the  two  great  distioo- 
tions  of  the  people  are  into  the  literary  class  and  the  plebeiaD. 
Admission  into  the  literary  class  is  open  to  every  individual  of 
the  empire,  however  poor  or  unknown ;  and  fix>m  this  class  alone 
are  selected  all  Grovemment  officials,  from  the  lowest  clerk  up  to 
the  greatest  mandarin.    Candidates  for  admission  are  subjected 
to  a  strict  and  generally  an  impartial  examination.    After  hav- 
ing passed  this  first  examinaticMi,  they  under^)  a  second  and 
more  searching  one  before  they  can  become  eligible  for  office; 
and  a  third  is  necessary  for  those  who  aim  at  the  highest  posts. 
The  candidates  for  these  literary  honours  are  always  very  numer- 
ous, and  an  intense  interest  is  shown  at  the  periods  of  examina- 
tion, both  by  the  individual  themselves  and^their  rektives.    A 
great  many  are  of  course  rejected,  but  these  return  again  and 
again  to  their  studies,  and  make  repeated  attempts  to  pass  the 
ordeal.    Once  accepted,  they  are  almost  sure  to  succeed  in  time 
to  some  Government  emplojrment,  and  the  highest  appointments 
are  open  to  all.    So  hignly  is  admission  into  this  uteraiy  dlaas 
prized  bv  the  people,  that  a  successful  aspirant  sheds  a  lustre  on 
nis  family,  ana  even  ennobles  his  more  humble  parent. 

The  same  government  and  laws  extend  over  me  whole  of  the 
empire,  and  each  province  has  its  fall  complement  of  Gbvemmeot 
officials.  K  we  call  to  mind  that  each  province  is  in  extoit  equal 
to  an  ordinary  European  kingdom,  we  need  not  be  surprised  at 
the  number  <n  diese  officiak.    Thi»:e  are,  in  the  first  pltioe,tiiree 
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grand  orders  ci  mandarins  t  Ist,  the  civil ;  2A^  the  literaiy,  who 
superintend  the  examinations  for  degrees  and  admission  into  the 
literary  class ;  8d,  the  military.  Each  of  these  orders  may  again  be 
subdivided  into  other  three,  so  that  there  are  in  all  nine  mandarins, 
or  higher  officers,  in  each  province — ^all  these  being  distinguished 
by  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  top  (?  their  caps.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  the  different  denominations  of  the  several 
officers  of  the  province  of  Kwang*tung^  will  so  far  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  their  duties,  and  afford  a  general  idea  of  the  officials  of 
the  other  provinces.  There  is  first  the  Tsung-tu  or  Governor- 
General,  whose  power  not  unfrequently  extends  over  more  than 
one  province.  Then  a  Governor,  Superint^ident  of  Finance, 
Provincial  Judgie,  Collector  of  Salt  Duties,  Grain  Collector, 
Intendant  of  Circuit,  Prefect  of  Department  and  three  Sub-Pre- 
fects, District  Magistrate  and  assistants.  Township  Macstrate 
and  assistants,  Inspector  of  Police,  Inspector  of  Itiver  Police, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Prison  Master,  Superintendent  of  Cus- 
toms. The  Government  salaries  of  these  officials  are  very  small ; 
the  highest,  that  of  the  Governor-General,  amounting  only  to 
£60  otEngUsh  monev,  and  the  lowest  ranging  from  £12  to  £20. 
The  consequence  is  tnat  their  incomes  are  made  up  by  extortion 
and  bribes,  levied  on  the  community.  This,  like  the  arrange- 
ments of  some  of  our  European  Governments,  (the  Bussian,  for 
example,)  is  a  most  unfortunate  cme,  and  leads  to  endless  abuse 
of  justice.  The  vast  extent  of  the  empire,  too,  and  the  impossi- 
bihty  of  the  most  vigilant  central  Government  taking  due  cogni- 
zance of  the  whole,  tends  greatly  to  peculation  and  dbnse  of  au- 
thority, and  to  that  feebleness  of  the  executive  power  which  pre- 
vails throughout  China. 

'^  I  have  found  it  impossible/'  says  Mr.  Meadows,  ^  to  ieam,  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  what  the  real  incomes  of  ^e  mandarins,  as 
increased  by  illegal  fees  and  i^cial  bribes,  may  amount  to.  They 
vary  with  the  harvests,  which,  according  as  they  are  good  or  bad, 
render  it  easy  or  difficult  to  collect  the  land-tax — a  proceeding  in  con- 
nexion with  which  much  extortion  is  carried  on.  They  vary  also 
with  the  number  of  law-suits,  and  the  wealth  of  the  litigating  parties; 
and,  lastly,  they  vary  with  the  characters  of  the  individual  mandarins. 
The  legal  incomes  of  the  lower  mandarins  are,  indeed,  so  notoriously 
insufficient,  that  they  have  little  hesitation  in  ^>eaking,  even  to  a  fo- 
reigner, of  their  other  gains  in  a  general  way ;  but  Uiey  have  many 
reascms  for  not  entering  into  particulars.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  IS  little  better  than  a  guess  when  I  assume  the  highest  mandarins  to 
get  about  ten  times,  the  lowest  about  fifty  tknes  the  amocmt  of  th^ 
k^  ineomes.  One  of  those  in  the  receipt  of  about  £22  legai  income, 
4Nice  Qonqplained  feelin^y  to  me  about  his  pover^,  and  on  a^kinting 
that  his  post  was  after  aU  not  a  bad  one,  he  protested,  witb  seme  earr 
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«  wL>;L  Le  ha#i,  Le  sai/l.  to  give  a  great  deal  awaj.* — F.  1«>X 

Mr,  Mea^-io-ar*  eir.Irjits  a  table  of  the  Government  salaiieB  of  die 
h^at^r  oriciaLi,  and  the  actnal  incosies  which  thev  derivie  br  eat- 
torty'Tu  and  other  means,  dcrdoced  from  the  best  infcffmatkio  he 
rroiil'i  obtain.  Thus,  a  govemor-generaJ  receiTes  from  Govem- 
ment  £^'4)  per  annnm,  bat  be  oontrives  to  make  his  actual  in- 
t'jfXTift  £>*3-^3*  A  governor  of  a  ppjvince  gees,  nominally,  £50, 
and  makes  it  up  to  £4333.  A  jcd<:e  has  £43  of  salary,  ami 
make»  np  £2000.  The  collectors  of  taxes  firom  £1500  to  £10U0. 
Kven  a  subordinate  officer,  with  a  nominal  salaiy  of  £10  or 
£12,  ekes  it  out,  by  various  means,  to  £200  and  £300. 

Tlie  yamun  is  a  large  building,  where  the  courts  of  JQStice, 
pri.Vins,  and  offices  and  houses  of  the  mandarins,  and  other 
official,  are  situated.  It  consists  of  four  di\isions.  The  outer- 
most contains  the  gaols,  and  places  of  confinement  for  short 
periorL^,  as  also  the  dwellings  of  the  inferior  officers.  The  second 
contains  a  hall  of  justice,  for  the  formal  trial  <^  causes  and  cri- 
minals, as  also  apartments  for  public  records,  treasury,  £c  The 
third  includes  the  office  of  the  mandarin  himself,  and  rooms  for 
the  public  reception  of  visiters;  while  the  innermost  divison 
comprises  the  private  residence  of  the  mandarin  and  his  £uuily. 
Attached  to  each  of  these  establishments  are  the  Shi  Ye,  the 

4'udicial  advisers,  and  private  secretaries  of  the  mandarin. 
These  men  are  the  only  people  in  China  who  devote  themselves 
solely  to  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  so  far  they  resemble  our 
advocates^  barristers,  and  sergeants-atrlaw ;  but  they  are  scarcely 
ever  made  mandarins  Hudges),  and  none  of  them  act  as  counsel 
for  either  of  the  litigatmg  parties  in  an  action  at  law ;  their  sole 
business  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  mandarin  their  em- 
plover,  to  point  out  to  him  the  proper  way  of  conducting  his 
juc&cial  examinations,  and  to  see  that  the  decisions  he  pronounces 
are  in  strict  accordance  with  the  laws,  so  as  that  ne  may  not 
incur  any  of  the  penalties  laid  down  in  the  code  of  the  Board  of 
Civil  Office,  and  thus  be  subjected  to  degradation  or  dismissal. 
These  lawyers  are  not  recognised  as  official  servants  of  Govern- 
ment, but  are  in  the  private  employment  of  the  mandarins. 
Certain  of  these  devote  their  attention  to  the  criminal,  and  others 
to  the  civil  law.  Besides  these,  there  are  a  set  of  nondescript 
retainers^  who  hang  about  the  mandarin,  and  are  the  negotiators 
of  all  the  special  bribes,  and  other  illegal  gains  of  their  master^ 
and  a  numoer  of  inferior  Government  clerks,  who  keep  accounts 
of  the  revenue,  and  make  copies  of  all  law  papers,  and  other 
Government  business.  The  judges  alone  investigate,  and  decide 
in  all  causes  and  trials ;  there  are  no  counsel  for  the  prisoner, 
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and  of  course  nothing  corresponding  to  juries.  Threats,  and 
torture,  too,  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  interior  of  a  yamun 
is  said  to  present  a  very  strange  and  bustling  scene. 

'*  The  almost  unceasing  flail-like  sounds  of  beating  with  the  bam- 
boo, either  as  a  punishment  for  ascertained  guilt,  or  to  extort  confes- 
sions and  evidence — the  cries  of  the  sufferers — the  voices  of  the  exa- 
mining mandarins  questioning,  bullying,  and  wheedling — the  voices 
of  the  porters  stationed  at  the  doors,  between  the  first  and  second  and 
the  second  and  third  divisions,  transmitting,  in  a  loud  singing  tone, 
orders  for  different  officers  to  repair  to  certain  places  where  tliey  are 
wanted — the  constant  ininning  hither  and  thither  of  some  of  the  in- 
mates of  the  place,  and  the  frequent  appearance  of  criminals  and 
witnesses  being  escorted  to  and  from  the  prisons  and  rooms  for  exa- 
mination— are  sounds  and  sights  that  bewilder  and  agitate  those  who 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  them,  and  serve  to  heighten  that  dread 
which  aU  Chinese  entertain  of  entering  a  yamun." — Meadows,  p.  1 15. 

The  yamun  of  a  district  magistrate  thus  comprises  within  itself 
what  may  be  called  the  general  police  station  on  a  CTeat  scale-— 
the  county  gaol,  as  it  were,  for  the  custody  of  d3)tors  and  of 
criminals,  awaiting  trial  or  execution — ^the  place  where  quarter- 
sessions  and  assizes  are  held — ^the  offices  of  all  the  subordinate 
officers  of  these  courts,  and  the  office  and  residence  of  the  chief 
mandarin,  who  is  at  once  judge,  sheriff,  coroner,  and  commissioner 
of  taxes.  In  a  populous  district  such  a  building  is  calculated  to 
contain  from  300  to  500  individuals,  and  in  a  less  populous 
place  about  200.  The  Chinese,  however,  in  their  domiciles, 
contrive  to  pack  into  amazingly  little  room,  so  that  their  build- 
ings do  not  at  first  view  appear  so  extensive. 

In  general,  the  habits  of  the  Chinese  population,  especially  in 
the  country  districts,  are  peaceful  and  submissive.  In  the  large 
towns,  however,  especially  in  Canton,  there  are  frequent  tumul- 
tuous ebullitions  of  the  mob.  Their  contempt  and  hatred  of 
foreigners  cannot  be  easily  restrained,  and  the  appellation  ^^  Fan- 
quee,"  or  "  foreign  devil,"  is  a  term  of  common  reproach.  Canton, 
however,  affords  not  a  favourable  specimen  of  Ohinese  manners.  ^ 
In  the  more  northern  cities,  and  in  the  country  districts,  a 
stranger  may  safely  mingle  with  the  people,  vdthout  any  other 
inconvenience  than  that  arising  from  their  excessive  curiosity. 
They  are  almost  uniformly  kind,  hospitable,  and  good-humoured. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  fare 
but  poorly,  and  have  m^at  difficulty  in  making  out  their  daily 
bread,  while  hosts  of  oeggars  are  to  be  founa  in  all  the  cities. 
For  these  a  tax  is  levied  m  Amoy,  and  perhaps  in  other  cities 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  collector  of  which  is  called  ^^  the 
king  of  the  beggars."  This  tax  is  partly  optional  with  the  payers^ 
and  is  indirectly  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Government.    "  The 
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kingy"  who  is  duly  elected  from  among  the  number  of  the  beggars, 
calls  on  each  householder  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeari  and  ascer- 
tains the  monthly  subscription  which  he  is  willing  to  give,  in 
order  to  be  free  from  the  annoyance  of  their  visits  for  alms,  and 
the  clatter  of  the  sticks  by  which  they  implore  relief.  For  the 
sum  of  five  or  six  hundred  cash*  a  month,  he  gives  a  red  piece  of 
paper,  inscribed  with  three  copies  of  the  characters  for  '^  great 
good  luck,"  inclosed  within  an  outline  of  a  jar  or  vase ;  tms  is 
affixed  to  the  door-post  as  a  sign  of  immunity,  and  is  renewed  at 
the  commencement  of  every  year.  Any  begear  overlooking  this 
bill  of  exemption,  and  entering  a  shop  for  lelief,  may  be  seized 
by  the  householder,  and  be  beaten  on  the  spot.  ^^The  king," 
after  giving  a  certain  proportion  to  the  mandarins,  and  appro- 
priating a  certain  fima  for  the  support  of  the  incorporated  sodety 
of  beggars,  contrives  to  appropnate  the  remainder  to  his  own 
use,  fi^  to  become  a  rich  man.  The  beggars  are  covered  with 
tattered  rags,  wear  long  dishevelled  hair,  and  are  not  very  par- 
ticular in  the  ^ode  of  satisfying  their  hunger. 

<'  I  observed,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  "  one  of  these  beggars  pass  the  shop 
of  a  confectioner,  and  stealthily  dip  a  cake  into  his  hand,  and  throw  it 
into  his  sleeve.  One  of  the  partners,  who  saw  the  theft,  ran  out  and 
followed  the  thief,  caught  him  by  the  hair,  made  him  restore  the  cake 
from  the  folds  of  his  ideeve,  and  then,  by  a  species  of  l3mch-law  very 
comm<m  in  a  country  where  ordinary  law  is  expensive,  and  bribes 
must  precede  justice,  gave  the  b^gar  a  severe  beating,  and  let  him 
depart,  amid  the  apphuue  of  the  crowd,  the  good  humour  of  the 
tradeonaa  himsdf,  and  a  remarkable  nonchalance  on  the  part  of  the 
offender." 

The  Chinese  cities  have  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other. 
They  are  irregulariy  built,  crowded  within  a  small  space — ^have 
a  dirty  appearance,  have  few  large  or  fine  streets,  but  innumer- 
able narrow  lanes,  and  are  generally  traversed  by  canals  in  all 
directions,  and  are  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts.  There 
are  few  public  buildings  which  make  any  show,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  pagodas  and  temples,  which  are  common  both  within  tne 
walls  and  in  the  suburbs.  Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  first 
impressions  of  Canton : — 

(<  The  receotly-arrived  stranger  naturally  manifests  avrpflrise  and 
incredulity  on  being  told  that  the  estimated  papulation  of  Canton  ex- 
ceeds a  million.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  visits  the  eloee  streets,  with 
their  dense  population  and  busy  wajfiurerB,  huddled  together  into 
lanes  from  five  to  nine  feet  wide,  where  Europeans  could  scarcely  in- 


*  A  hundred  eatk  are  worth  foorpenoe  half-penny  of  our  mon^. 
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bale  Uie  breath  of  life,  the  greataess  of  the  number  no  longer  appears 
incredible.  After  the  first  feelings  of  noveltj  have  passed  away,  dis- 
appointment, rather  than  admiration,  occupies  the  mind.  After  leav- 
ing the  open  space  before  the  £Eu:tories,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  them, 
the  thirteen  hongs,  and  passing  through  Old  China  Street,  New  China 
Street^  Curiosity  Street,  and  similar  localities,  the  names  of  which 
indicate  their  propinquity  to  the  residence  of  foreigners,  we  behold  an 
endless  succession  of  narrow  avenues,  scarcely  deserving  the  name  of 
streets.  As  the  visiter  pursues  his  course,  narrow  lanes  still  continue 
to  succeed  each  other,  and  the  conviction  is  gradually  impressed  on 
the  mind,  that  such  is  the  general  character  of  the  streets  of  the  city. 
Along  these,  busy  traders,  mechanics,  barbers,  venders,  and  porterSy 
make  their  way  -,  while  occasionally  the  noisy  abrupt  tones  of  vocife- 
rating coolies  remind  the  traveller  that  some  materials  of  bulky  di- 
mensions are  on  their  transit,  and  suggest  the  expediency  of  keeping 
at  a  distance,  to  avoid  collision.  Now  and  then  the  monotony  of  the 
scene  is  relieved  by  some  portly  mandarin,  or  merchant  of  the  higher 
class,  borne  in  a  sedan-chair  on  the  shoulders  of  two,  or  sometimes 
four  men.  Yet,  with  all  this  hurry  and  din,  there  seldom  occurs  any 
accident  or  interruption  of  good  nature.  On  the  river  the  same  order 
and  regularity  prevaiL  Though  there  are  probably  not  fewer  than 
200,000  denizens  of  the  river,  whose  hereditary  domains  are  the  wa- 
tery element  that  supports  their  little  dwellings  yet  harmony  and  good 
feding  are  conspicuous  in  the  accommodating  manner  with  which 
they  make  way  for  each  other.  These  aquatic  tribes  of  the  human 
species  show  a  most  philosophic  spirit  of  equanimity,  and  contrive,  in 
this  way,  to  strip  daily  life  of  many  of  itB  little  troubles ;  while  the 
fortitude  and  patience  with  which  Uie  occasional  injury  or  destruction 
of  their  boat  is  borne,  is  remarkable. 

*^  To  return  from  the  wide  expanse  of  the  river-population  to  the 
streets  in  the  suburbs,  the  same  spirit  of  contented  adaptation  to  ex- 
ternal things  is  everywhere  observable;  and  it  is  difficult  which  to 
regard  with  most  surprise — ^the  narrow  abodes  of  the  one,  or  the  little 
boats  which  serve  as  finmily  residences  to  the  other.  There  is  some- 
thing of  romance  in  the  effect  of  Chinese  streets.  On  either  side  are 
shopsj  decked  out  with  native  ware,  furniture  and  manufactures  of 
various  kinds.  These  are  adorned  by  pillars  of  sign-boards,  rising  per- 
pendicularly, and  inscribed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  various  kinds  of 
saleable  articles  which  may  be  had  ¥rithin.  Native  artists  seem  to 
have  lavished  their  ingenuity  on  several  of  these  inscriptions,  and,  by 
their  caHgn^y,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  superiority  of  the  commo- 
dities for  sale.  Many  of  these  sign-boards  contain  some  fictitious  em- 
blem, adopted  as  the  name  of  the  shop,  similar  to  the  practice  preva- 
lent in  London  two  centuries  ago.  On  entering,  the  pn^prietor,  with 
his  assbtants  or  partners,  welcomes  a  foreigner  with  sundry  saluta- 
tions ;  sometimes  advancing  to  shake  hands,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
the  most  of  his  scanty  knowledge  of  English.  They  will  £ow  their 
saleable  articles  with  the  utmost  patience,  and  evince  nothing  of  dis- 
appoiAtment  if,  after  gratifying  his  curiosity,  he  departs  without  pur* 
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chasing.     At  n  distance  from  the  factories,  where  the  sight  of  a  fo- 
reigner is  a  rarity,  crowds  of  idlers,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred,  rapidl j- 
gather  round  the  shop,  and  frequent  embarrassment  ensues  from  an 
incipient  or  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  colloquial  medium.     In  these 
parts  the  shopkeepers  know  nothing  but  their  own  language,  are  more 
moderate  in  their  politeness,  and,  as  a  compensation,  put  a  leas  price 
on  their  wares.     To  write  one's  name  in  Chinese  characters  is  a  sore 
method  of  enhancing  their  good  favour.     Sometimes  no  fewer  than 
eight  or  ten  blind  beggars  find  their  way  into  a  shop,  and  there  they 
remain,  singing  a  melancholy  dirge-like  strain,  and  most  perseveringly 
beating  together  two  pieces  of  wood,  till  the  weary  shopman  at  length 
takes  compassion  on  them,  and  provides  for  the  quiet  of  his  shop  by 
giving  a  copper  cash  to  each  ;  on  receiving  which  they  depart,  and 
repeat  the  same  experiment  elsewhere.  The  streets  abound  with  these 
blind  beggars,  who  are  seldom  treated  with  indignity.     A  kindly  in- 
dulgence is  extended  to  them,  and  they  enjoy  a  prescriptive  right  of 
levying  a  copper  cash  from  every  shop  or  house  they  enter.   It  is  said 
that  this  furnishes  a  liberal  means  of  livelihood  to  an  immense  num- 
ber of  blind  pei-sons,  who,  in  many  instances,  are  banded  together  in 
companies  or  societies,  subject  to  a  code  of  rules,  on  breach  of  which 
the  transgressor  is  expelled  the  community,  and  loses  his  guild. 

*'  In  every  little  open  space  there  are  crowds  of  travelling  doctors, 
haranguing  the  multitude  on  the  wonderful  powers  and  healing  vir^ 
tues  of  the  medicines  which  they  expose  for  sale.  Close  by,  some 
cunning  fortune-teller  may  be  seen,  with  crafty  look,  explaining  to 
some  awe-stricken  simpleton  his  future  destiny  in  life,  from  a  number 
of  books  arranged  before  him,  and  consulted  with  due  solemnity.  In 
another  pai*t,  some  tame  birds  are  exhibiting  their  clever  feats,  in 
singling  out^  from  amongst  a  hundred  others,  a  piece  of  paper  enclos- 
ing a  coin,  and  then  receiving  a  grain  of  millet  as  a  reward  of  their 
cleverness.  At  a  little  distance  are  some  fruit-stalls,  at  which  old  and 
young  are  making  purchases,  throwing  lots  for  the  quantity  they  are 
to  receive.  Near  these  again  are  noisy  gangs  of  people,  pursuing  a 
less  equivocal  course  of  gambling,  and  evincing,  by  their  excited  looks 
and  clamours,  the  intensity  of  their  interest  in  the  issue.  In  another 
part  may  be  seen  disposed  the  apparatus  of  some  Chinese  tonsor,  who 
is  performing  his  skilful  vocation  on  the  crown  of  some  fellow-coun- 
tryman unable  to  command  the  attendance  of  the  artist  at  a  house  of 
his  own."  , 

The  five  cities  which  by  treaty  have  been  opened  up  to  the 
general  trade  of  all  nations  are,  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shang-hai.  All  foreigners  have  free  access  to  these 
cities.  They  may  reside  in  any  of  them,  but  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  penetrate  into  the  country  beyond,  further  than  one 
day's  journey.  Canton  and  Amoy  have  been  the  sea-ports  long- 
est known  to  British  merchants ;  but  they  are  nevertheless  the 
cities  where  the  greatest  hatred  against  the  British  prevails.  No 
foreigner  is  yet  allowed  to  pass  through  the  gates  which  inclose 
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the  city  of  Canton^  and  freqaent  insalts  have  been  offered  to 
strangers  by  the  population.  To  sach  a  degree  had  these  in- 
sults proceeded  ot  late^  that  while  we  now  write,  accounts  have 
reached  this  country  of  a  warlike  demonstration,  which  the  Bri- 
tish Government  of  Hong  Kong  was  compelled  to  make  in 
order  to  overawe  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  a^n  extort  from 
them  renewed  assurances  of  better  treatment.  Foo-chow  is  the 
capital  of  the  black-tea  district,  and  is  computed  to  contain  up- 
wards of  half  a  million  of  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  river 
Min,  across  which  is  a  bridge  containing  a  thousand  arches,  or 
rather  a  series  of  openings,  covered  with  large  slabs  of  granite. 
This  city  has  comparativefy  little  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  fiJIing  to 
decay.  Ning-po,  farther  north,  and  situated  on  the  mainland, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chusan,  is  also  a  place  of  consi- 
derable size,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  finest  city 
on  the  coast  open  to  foreigners.  It  is  also  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  literary  cities  in  the  empire,  and  inferior  only  to  Loo- 
chow  and  Hang-chow,  in  the  refinement  and  taste  of  the  people. 
According  to  me  statistics  of  an  intelligent  native  scholar,  as 
communicated  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  people  included  within  the 
dty  walls,  four-fifths  majr  be  estimated  as  en^ged  in  trade,  mer- 
chandize, and  labour,  while  one-fifth  were  c^culated  as  belong- 
ing to  the  literaiy  class.  This  included  the  graduates  and  can- 
didates for  literary  promotion,  as  well  as  the  writers  and  clerks 
in  the  public  offices.  Of  the  population  in  the  suburbs  and  on 
the  level  plain,  extending  to  tne  hills,  six  parts  out  of  ten  are 
estimated  as  deriving  their  livelihood  from  agriculture,  tliree 
parts  as  artizans  of  various  kinds,  and  the  remaining  tenth  as 
consisting  of  fishermen  and  boatmen.  The  manufacture  of  car- 
pets and  mats  furnishes  employment  to  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people.  The  female  part  of  the  population  are  employed  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  weaving  cloth.  The  city  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  of  about  five  miles  in  circuit,  through  which  tliere  are 
six  gates  opening  into  the  suburbs  or  upon  the  river.  There  are 
100,000  houses  and  shops  assessed  in  taxes  to  the  Government, 
and  the  population  may  amount  to  400,000.  In  the  city  there 
is  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  temples  and  of  spacious  pri- 
vate buildings,  ana  the  width  and  cleanliness  of  the  principal 
streets,  give  a  favourable  impression  of  the  wealth  and  rank  of 
the  inhabitants ;  yet,  from  many  of  the  houses  being  empty,  and 
the  dilapidated  state  of  others,  it  appears  evident  that  the  city  is 
on  the  wane.  Shang-hai  is  the  most  northerly  of  the  free  cities, 
situated  on  an  extensive  alluvial  plain,  watered  by  a  number  of 
streams.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, and  may  include  about  200,000  inhabitants.  The  charac- 
ter of  these  is  peaceful  and  industrious ;  and  they  are  friendly 
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and  re^pectfol  to  foreigners.  Though  sn£kring  oonsidfiraUe  oc* 
tremes  of  climate^  the  thermometer  ranging  firom  a  ammner  heat 
of  100*  to  24*  of  winter  cold,  it  is  said  to  be  yeiy  salabriona, 
the  sky  in  spring  and  autumn  being  clear,  mild,  and  delightfoL 
8hang-hai  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  China,  and  in  regard  to  its  commercial  and  export  trade, 
IS  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  this  respect  it  already  rivals  Can- 
ton, and  from  its  central  position  is  likely  to  become  in  time  the 
fbst  trading  port  of  the  empire.  Cotton  is  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  vicinity  of  Shang-hai,  as  well  as  rice  and  wheat ; 
and  tea  and  silks  are  brought  from  the  interior  to  this  as  a  ship- 
ping port,  where,  in  consequence  of  the  shorter  inland  carriage, 
thgr  may  be  purchased  ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  at  Canton. 

Mr.  Fortune,  while  at  Shang-hai,  was  particularly  anxious  to 
visit  the  famous  city  of  Soo-chan,  situated  about  fifty  miles  in- 
land. As  this  was  far  beyond  the  limits  that  strangers  a^  per^ 
mitted  to  proceed  from  any  of  the  free-port  cities,  Mr.  Fortune 
resolved  to  adopt  the  Chinese  dress,  and  visit  it  incognito.  In 
this  he  succeeded,  and  found  this  grand  city,  which  is  the  great 
emporium  of  the  central  provinces  of  China,  very  similar  m  its 
general  features  to  the  other  towns  he  had  visited,  only  it  ap^ 
peared  more  the  seat  of  luxury  and  wealth,  and  has  none  of  those 
signs  of  dilapidation  and  decay  which  are  apparent  in  such  towns 
as  Ning-po.  A  noble  canal,  as  wide  as  tne  river  Thames  at 
Kichmond,  runs  parallel  with  the  ci^  walls,  and  acts  as  a  moat, 
as  well  as  for  commercial  purposes.  This  canal  is  carried  through 
arches  into  the  city,  where  it  ramifies  in  all  directions,  sometimes 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  at  other  places  expanding  into  lakes  of 
considerable  beauty,  thus  enabDng  the  mhabitants  to  convey 
their  merchandize  to  their  houses  from  the  most  distant  parts  <^ 
the  country.  Junks  and  boats  of  aQ  sizes  were  plying  on  this 
wide  and  beautiful  canal,  and  the  whole  place  presented  a  cheer* 
fnl  and  flourishing  aspect.  The  city  gates  were  well  guarded, 
and  the  streets  and  lanes  inside  were  intersected  at  mtervals 
with  gates,  which  are  closed  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
Groups  of  gay  and  cheerful-looking  people  loitered  on  the  bridges, 
and  sailed  along  the  canals.  The  ladies  here  are  considetea  by 
the  Chinese  to  oe  the  most  beautiful  in  the  country,  and  judging 
from  those  seen  by  our  traveller,  they  deserved  this  character. 
Their  dresses  were  of  the  richest  material,  and  made  in  a  grace* 
ftil  and  elegant  style — the  only  faults  he  could  discern  were  their 
small  feet  and  the  white  powder  with  which  their  faces  were  too 
unsparingly  covered. 

Chusan,  the  island  taken  possession  of  b^  the  British  during 
the  war,  and  again  resigned  to  the  Chmese,  is  allowed  by 
all  visiters  to  be  a  very  delightful  spot — ^well  cultivated^  and 
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abounding  in  grain,  frait,  and  vegetables,  the  natives,  who 
are  of  the  same  character  as  those  on  the  ndghbonring  main- 
land, being  peaceable,  fiiendly.  and,  at  the  same  time,  orderly 
and  indnstrioos.  Thej  regret  me  departure  of  the  British  troops ; 
and  it  now  begins  to  be  apparent  tnat  this  would  have  been  a 
preferable  spot  for  planting  the  British  flag  as  a  ^rmanent  com- 
mercial station  to  that  (»  Hong-]^ong.  If  firiendly  relations 
continue  to  be  preserved  with  the  Chines^  Shang-hai  and  the 
neighbouring  group  of  cities  will  in  time  become  the  oentre  of 
trade,  as  possessing  advantages  of  locality  superior  to  that  of 
Canton,  and  thus  the  island  of  Chnsan  wouldf  have  possessed 
great  local  advantages  as  a  British  station. 

Hong-Kong  is  a  mountainous  rocky  island,  about  ten  miles  in 
length  and  five  in  breadth.  Its  northern  side  bends  into  a  capa- 
cious bay,  well  adapted  for  shipping,  and  forming  a  secure  har- 
bour. (My  small  portions  of  tiie  surface  of  the  island  are  cap- 
able of  tillage,  the  greater  part  consisting  of  bare  rugged  cliffs, 
with  only  a  partial  vegetation  of  green  herbage  during  the  rainy 
season.  Already  has  British  enterprise  cut  roads  and  streets 
out  of  the  solid  rocks,  and  the  town  of  Victoria  has  risen  up, 
containing  many  buildings  of  magnificent  structure.  The  native 
population  has  more  than  trebled  since  the  English  gained  pos- 
session of  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely  under  British  rule  and  juris* 
diction.    The  powerful  heat  of  the  sun  on  this  bare  and  rugged 

rt,  the  want  of  a  firee  current  of  ventilation  fifom  the  hilli  of 
adjoining  mainland,  and  the  noxious  exhalations  from  the 
surface,  all  conspire  to  render  this  a  tcying  climate  for  Euto- 
peans,  and  latterly  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  suffered 
greatfy. 

Notwithstanding  their  inherent  suspicion  of  all  strangers,  the 
Chinese  are  neither  unkind  nor  inhospitable.  Mr.  Fortune, 
whose  botanical  pursuits  frequently  led  him  into  the  country^ 
almost  invariably  met  with  a  good  reception  from  the  peasantn^, 
and  from  the  inmates  of  such  temples  and  religious  houses  as  he 
visited.  One  of  these  excursions  we  shall  detail  in  his  own 
words,  as  it  affords  a  characteristic  sketch  of  the  timid  yet  inqui- 
sitive and  kindly  manners  of  the  Chinese  peasantry : — 

"  I  was  one  day  travelling  amongst  the  hills  in  the  interior  of  the 
island  of  Amoy,  in  places  where  I  suppose  no  Englishman  had  ever 
been  before.  The  dlay  was  fine,  and  the  whole  of  the  agrieultund  la< 
bourers  were  at  work  in  the  fields.  When  they  first  saw  me  they 
seemed  much  excited,  and  from  their  gestures  and  language  I  was 
almost  inclined  to  think  them  hostile.  From  every  hill  and  valley 
they  cried,  '  Wyloe-san-pan-fokie/  that  is,  *  Be  off  to  your  boat, 
friend ;'  but  on  former  occasions  I  had  always  found  that  the  best  plan 
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was  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  walk  in  amongst  them,  and 
then  try  to  get  them  into  good  hnmour.  In  this  instance  the  plan 
succeeded  admirably ;  we  were  in  a  few  minutes  excellent  fiiends,  the 
boys  were  running  in  all  directions  gathering  plants  for  my  spedmen- 
boz,  and  the  old  men  were  offering  me  their  bamboo-pipes  to  smoke. 
As  I  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  village,  however,  their  suspicions  seemed 
to  return,  and  they  evidently  would  have  been  better  pleased  had  I 
either  remained  where  I  was^  or  gone  back  again.  'Diis  procedure 
did  not  suit  my  plans ;  and  though  they  tried  very  hard  to  induce  me 
to  '  wyloe'  to  my  '  san-pan/  it  was  of  no  use.  They  then  pointed  to 
the  heavens,  which  were  very  black  at  the  time,  and  told  me  that  it 
would  soon  be  a  thunder-storm — ^but  even  this  did  not  succeed.  As  a 
last  resource,  when  they  found  I  was  not  to  be  turned  out  of  my  wa  j, 
some  of  the  little  ones  were  sent  on  before  to  apprize  the  villagers  of 
my  approach,  and  when  I  reached  the  village  every  living  thing,  down 
even  to  the  dogs  and  pigs,  were  out  to  have  a  peep  at  the  '  Fokie.'  I 
soon  put  them  all,  the  dogs  excepted,  (which  have  the  true  national 
antipathy  to  foreigners)  in  the  best  possible  humour,  and  at  last  they 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  get  rid  of  me.  One  of  the  most  respectable 
amongst  them,  seemingly  the  head  man  of  the  village,  brought  me 
some  cakes  and  tea,  which  he  politely  offered  me.  I  thanked  him,  and 
began  to  eat  The  hundreds  who  now  surrounded  me  were  perfectly 
delighted ;  '  He  eats  and  drinks  like  ourselves/  said  one.  ^  Look,' 
said  two  or  three  behind  me,  who  had  been  examining  the  back  part 
of  my  head,  ^  look  here ;  the  stranger  has  no  tail !'  and  then  the  whole 
crowd,  women  and  children  included,  had  to  come  round  me  to  see 
if  it  was  really  a  £Buct  that  I  had  no  tail.  One  of  them,  rather  a  dandy 
in  his  way,  with  a  noble  tail  of  his  own,  plaited  with  silk,  now  came 
forward,  and  taking  off  a  kind  of  doth  which  the  natives  here  wear 
as  a  turban,  and  allowing  his  tail  to  fall  gracefully  over  his  shouldere, 
said  to  me  in  the  most  triumphant  manner,  ^  Look  at  that !'  I  acknow- 
ledged that  it  was  very  fine,  and  promised  if  he  would  allow  me  to 
cut  it  off  I  would  wear  it  for  his  sake.  He  seemed  very  mudi  dis- 
gusted at  the  idea  of  such  a  loss,  and  the  others  had  a  good  laugh  at 
him."— jPorfwn^,  pp.  39,  40. 

Much  has  been  written  in  praise  of  Chinese  agriculture.*  No 
doubt,  they  have  been  diligent  cultivators  of  the  soil  from  a  re- 
mote period ;  and  some  centuries  ago,  when  their  agricultural  and 
gardening  operations  were  viewed  oy  Europeans,  they  appeared 
to  be  superior  to  much  which  was  practised  in  the  West.  But 
like  all  their  other  habits  and  arts,  agriculture  has  been  and 
still  continues  stationary  amongst  the  Chinese ;  while  in  Europe, 
and  in  Britain  especially,  it  has  made  great  advances.   The  con- 


*  The  Chineae  excel  in  horticulture.  Mr.  Fortune,  who,  we  understuid,  wm 
educated  in  the  Botanic  Gardrn  of  Edinburgh,  ha»  obtained  from  them  a  number 
of  new  and  rare  plants,  to  be  added  to  our  Briiish  collections. 
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sequence  is,  that  Cfiinese  agriculture,  as  compared  to  British,  is 
now  far  behind  It  evidently  appears  a  mistaken  notion,  too, 
which  we  have  all  along  adopted,  that  every  acre  and  inch  of  land 
in  China  is  under  a  state  of  nigh  cultivation.  It  is  true,  that  the 
level  plains  and  hills  of  moderate  height,  are  all  under  cultiva- 
tion, and  especially  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cities ;  but  Mr. 
Fortune  in  nis  botanical  excursions  roamed  for  many  miles  over 
mountains  and  ravines  that  were  still  in  a  state  of  nature ;  some 
of  the  hills  were  perfectly  bare  and  rocky,  and  destitute  of  all 
vegetation ;  and  others  were  covered  with  wild  plants  and  brush- 
wood. The  houses  of  the  peasantry  and  small  farmers  were 
also  of  a  very  mean  description,  built  of  mud  and  stones,  with 
mud  floors,  and  very  few  domestic  conveniences.  The  agricul- 
tural Implements  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  and  not  in  the  very 
best  condition  ;  in  short,  every  thing  betraying  a  state  of  matters 
somewhat  similar  to  what  prevailed  in  Scotland  some  fifty  years 
ago,  when  agriculture  had  not  generally  attained  that  perfection 
to  which  it  has  now  arrived  witn  us.  The  generally  fertile  soil, 
however,  the  favourable  climate,  and  the  really  inaustrious  ha- 
bits of  the  people  are  all  conducive  to  an  abundant  production 
of  the  iruits  of  the  earth  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 

Rice  is  the  staple  production  in  all  the  valleys  of  the  warmer 
southern  provinces.  As  it  forms  a  chief  article  of  food  among  the 
Chinese,  its  cultivation  Is  extensive.  In  the  south,  two  crops  of  this 
grain  are  raised  in  the  hot  months,  besides  a  crop  of  some  more 
hardy  vegetable  in  winter.  The  ground  is  prepared  in  spring  for 
the  first  crop  of  rice,  as  soon  as  the  winter  grain  crops  are  removed 
fix)m  the  fields.  The  plough,  which  is  commonly  drawn  by  a 
buffalo  or  bullock,  is  a  rude  instrument,  but  light,  and  perhaps 
more  suited  to  the  kind  of  work  than  the  British  plough,  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  too  heavy  and  unmanageable.  As  the 
land  Is  always  flooded  with  w^ater  before  it  is  ploughed,  this  pro- 
cess consists  in  turning  up  a  layer  of  mud  and  water,  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  which  lies  on  a  solid  floor,  or  hard  stiff  clay.  The 
plough  never  goes  deeper  than  this  mud  and  water,  so  that  the 
ploughman  and  his  bullock  in  wading  throng  the  field,  find  a 
solid  footing  at  this  depth  below  the  surface,  xhe  water  buffalo, 
generally  employed  In  the  south,  is  well  adapted  for  this  work,  as 
he  delights  to  wallow  amongst  the  mud,  and  is  often  found  swim- 
ming and  amusing  himself  in  the  canals  on  the  sides  of  the  rice 
fielcE.  But  it  must  be  an  unhealthy  operation  for  the  poor  la- 
bourer, who,  nevertheless,  pursues  it  cheerfully  and  apparentlv 
happy.  After  the  plough  comes  a  harrow,  without  long  teeth 
like  ours.  The  labourer  stands  upon  the  top  of  it,  and  its  use  is 
to  break  down  and  pulverize  the  surface  of  the  muddy  soil,  and 
to  press  in  the  manure.     Previously  to  the  preparation  of  the 
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fields^  the  rice  seed  is  sown  thickly  in  small  patches  of  Inghlj  ma- 
nured ground,  and  the  young  plants  in  these  seed-beds  are  ready 
for  transplanting  when  the  fieMs  are  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  them. 
Sometimes,  especially  in  the  south,  the  seeds  are  previously 
steeped  in  liamd  manure.  The  seedling  plants  are  carefully  dug 
up  m>m  the  oed,  and  removed  to  the  fielos.  The  fields  are  now 
smooth  and  overflowed  with  water  to  the  depth  of  three  inches. 
The  operation  of  phmtiug  is  performed  witii  great  rapidity.  A 
labourer  takes  a  quantity  of  plants  under  his  left  arm,  and  drops 
them  in  bundles  over  the  land  about  to  be  planted,  as  he  knows, 
almost  to  a  plant,  what  number  will  be  reqmred.  These  bundles 
are  then  takien  up  in  succession.  A  dozen  plants  are  selected  at 
a  time,  and  plunged  by  the  hand  into  the  muddy  soil.  The  wa- 
ter, .when  the  hand  is  drawn  up,  immediately  rushes  into  the 
hole,  and  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  soil  to  cover  the  roots,  and 
the  seedlings  are  thus  planted  and  covered  in  without  farther 
trouble.  In  the  south  the  first  crop  is  fit  to  cut  by  the  end  of 
June  or  the  beginning  of  Julv.  Before  it  is  quite  ripe,  another 
crop  of  seedlings  is  raised  in  the  beds  or  comers  of  the  fields,  and 
is  ready  for  transplanting  as  soon  as  the  ground  has  been 
ploughed  up  and  prepared  for  their  reception.  This  second  crop 
IS  ready  for  cutting  in  November.  In  the  north,  where  the  sum- 
mer is  shorter,  a  mfierent  plan  is  followed.  The  farmers  here 
plant  a  second  crop  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  first,  in  alter- 
nate rows.  The  nrst  planting  takes  place  about  the  middle  of 
May,  and  the  crop  is  reaped  in  the  beginning  of  August.  After 
the  early  crop  is  removed,  the  ground  I  stin^  up  and  manured, 
and  the  second  crop  comes  to  maturity  about  the^middle  of  No- 
vember. In  the  Snang-hai  district  the  summers  are  too  short  to 
get  two  crops  of  rice,  but  an  autumn  crop  of  vegetables  is  not  un- 
firequent.  Kain  falls  in  great  abundance  during  the  change  of 
the  monsoon  in  May,and  tneChinese  are  very  expert  at  irrigation, 
so  that  during  the  growth  of  the  rice  the  fields  are  flooded  with 
water.  The  terraced  bases  and  sides  of  the  hills  are  supplied  with 
water  by  mountain  streams,  and  the  valleys  by  canals,  the  water 
being  raised  by  a  simple  but  very  effective  water-wheel.  The 
mountain  terraces,  which  rise  one  above  the  other  like  the  steps 
of  a  stair,  are  so  constructed  both  for  facilitating  the  process  of 
irrigation,  and  for  preventing  the  mountain  torrents  from  washing 
down  the  soil. 
The  Chinese  or  Nanking  cotton  plant, — the  gossypium  her^ 
of  botanists,  and  the  ^^Mie  wha^^  of  the  northern  Chinese, 
inching  annual,  growing  fi*om  one  to  three  feet  in  height, 
'  to  the  richness  of  the  soU,  and  flowering  from  August 
T.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dinOT  yellow  colour,  anare- 
mded  only  for  a  few  hours.    They  are  followed  by  the 
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seed-pod,  which  swells  rapidly,  and,  when  ripe,  the  outer  coating 
bursts,  and  exposes  the  pure  white  cotton,  in  which  the  seeds  of 
the  plant  lie  imbedded.  The  yellow  cotton,  from  which  the 
beautiful  Nanking  doth  is  made,  is  called  ^^  Tze-^mie^whOf"  and 
differs  little,  except  in  colour,  from  the  other  variety.  This  lat- 
ter is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  level  ground  around  Shang-hai,  in 
a  strong  rich  loamy  soil  capable  of  yielding  immense  crops  year 
after  year,  although  it  receives  but  a  sm^  portion  of  manure. 
Early  in  sprins  the  cotton  firounds  are  plom^hed  up,  and  ma- 
noi^awi^a^chmudduggomthedramsiuGlditch^.  In  the 
end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  the  cotton  seed  is  Sown,  gener- 
ally in  broadcast,  and  trodden  by  the  feet  of  labourers  into  the 
soil.  The  spring  rains  now  commence,  and  the  vegetation  of 
the  cotton  makes  rapid  progress.  During  the  summer  months  the 
plants  are  carefully  thinned  and  hoed.  Much  now  depends  on 
the  season.  J£  dry,  the  plants  are  stinted ;  but  if  refreshing  rains 
fall,  the  crop  proves  a  good  one.  The  cotton  plant  produces  its 
flowers  in  succession  from  August  to  the  end  of  October,  and 
even,  in  mild  seasons,  during  November.  As  a  succession  of 
pods  burst  every  day,  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  gathered  with 
great  regularity,  otherwise  they  (slU  upon  the  ground  and  are 
spoiled.  Little  bands  of  the  Chinese  are  now  seen  in  the  after- 
noon in  eveiy  field,  gathering  the  ripe  cotton,  and  carrymg  it 
home  to  the  houses  of  the  farmers.  As  the  farms  are  generally 
small,  they  are  worked  almost  entirely  by  the  farmer  and  bis  fa- 
mily, consisting  sometimes  of  three  or  even  four  generations,  in- 
cluding the  old  grey-haired  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather, 
who  has  seen  the  crops  of  four-score  years  gathered  into  his 
bams.  Every  member  of  such  a  group  has  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  in  his  employment.  The  narvest  is  their  own,  and  the 
more  productive  it  is,  the  greater  number  of  comforts  they  will 
be  able  to  afford.  In  such  a  delicate  article  as  cotton,  much  of 
the  success  of  the  crop  depends  upon  a  dry  and  mild  autumn;  for 
wet  and  cold  are  both  inimical  to  it.  When  the  cotton  is  brought 
from  the  field  it  is  spread  out  to  dry,  and  then  it  undergoes  a 
process  to  separate  tne  seeds,  which  is  done  by  passing  it  through 
a  machine  with  two  rollers.  It  is  then  put  mto  bags,  whicn, 
slung  across  a  bamboo  stick,  are  thus  earned  into  the  towns,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  fanners,  and  disposed  of  to  the  cotton  mer- 
chant. Every  family  retains  a  portion  of  the  produce  for  its  own 
use,  and  this  the  female  members  clean,  spin,  and  weave  at  home. 
The  spinning-wheel  and  the  hand-loom,  both  once  so  common  in 
this  countrv,  are  still  in  use  in  China,  and  to  be  seen  in  everv 
"nllage  in  the  cotton  districts.  The  cotton  stalks  are  used  as  fuel, 
the  refuse  as  manure,  and  the  cleared  fields  are  immediately 
planted  with  clover,  beans,  or  other  vegetables^  for  a  second  crop. 
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.  The  tea  districtfl  are  situated  in  the  provinces  of  Canton^ 
Fokein,  and  Chekiang.  There  are  two  speciesy  or  probably  onlj 
varieties  of  the  tea'  shrab,  the  Thea  Viridis  and  Thea  Bohea  of 
botanists.  It  has  been  frequently  stated  and  believed  that  our 
black  teas  are  derived  from  the  Bohea  shrub,  and  the  green  teas 
from  the  Thea  Viridis.  Mr.  Fortune,  however,  ascert^ned,  by 
actual  inspection,  that  both  shrubs  yield  green  and  black  teas, 
and  that,  m  fact,  although  the  Bohea  plant  is  that  which  grows 
in  the  southern  districts,  and  the  Thea  Viridis  in  the  noruem, 
both  sreen  and  black  teas  are  regularly  prepared  in  all  the 
localities,  and  that  the  difference  arises  from  the  quality  and 
mode  ot  preparation  of  the  leaves.  The  tea  plant  reqmres  a 
rich  soil,  otherwise  the  continual  gathering  of  the  leaves  would 
soon  destroy  its  vigour.  In  the  north  of  China,  the  tea  planta- 
tions are  always  situated  on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the 
hills,  and  never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted  in  rows 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  distance  between  each 
row,  and  look  at  a  little  distance  like  little  shrubberies  of  ever- 
greens. The  farms  are  small,  each  consisting  of  from  one  to  four 
or  five  acres ;  indeed,  every  cotta^r  has  his  own  little  tea  garden, 
the  produce  of  which  supplies  toe  wants  of  his  family,  and  the 
surplus  brings  him  in  a  lew  dollars  which  are  spent  on  the  other 
necessaries  of  life.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  cotton,  rice, 
and  silk  farms ;  all  are  small,  and  managed  by  the  members  of 
the  family.  In  the  green  tea  districts,  near  Nin^-po,  the  first 
crop  of  leaves  is  generally  gathered  about  the  miadie  of  April ; 
this  consists  of  the  young  leaf  buds,  just  as  they  begin  to  unfold, 
and  forms  a  fine  and  delicate  kind  of  hyson,  which  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  natives,  but  it  is  scarce  and  expensive.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  shrubs  are  again  covered  with  fresh 
leaves,  and  are  ready  for  the  second  gathering,  which  is  the 
most  important  of  the  season.  The  third  gatherii^  produces  a 
veiy  inferior  sort  of  tea,  which  is  rarely  sent  out  oi  the  district. 
When  the  weather  is  fine  the  natives  are  seen  in  little  groups, 
on  the  hill  sides,  stripping  the  leaves  ofi^,  and  throwing  them  into 
baskets.  These  leaves  are  then  carried  home  to  the  bams  ad- 
joining their  cottages,  and  dried  in  pans  held  over  Uttle  furnaces 
constructed  in  the  wall.  They  are  then  rolled  up  by  the  hand 
on  a  bamboo  table,  and  twisted  and  curled  into  the  shape  we 
see  them.  After  this  they  are  exposed  upon  a  large  screen,  and 
dried  further  in  the  sun,  when  they  are  again  subjected  to  a 
second  drying  in  the  pans,  and  are  then  picked,  sif)»d,  and 
sorted,  and  mially  packed  up  for  market.  For  the  European 
markets  this  green  tea  undergoes  a  further  process  of  colouring, 
which  is  done  by  the  addition  of  prussian  blue  and  gypsum ;  but 
this  adds  nothing  to  the  flavour  or  other  qualities  oftbe  tea,  eX'^ 
cept  heightening  the  colour. 
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When  the  teas  are  ready  for  sale,  extensive  tea-dealera  come 
fi'om  the  towns  and  make  purchases  &om  the  small  growers. 
Tlie  tea  is  then  conveyed  to  the  shipping  ports,  and  packed  and 
shipped  for  the  European  and  American  markets. 

''  There  are  few  sights,"  says  Mr.  Fortune,  "  more  pleasing  than  a 
Chinese  &mily  in  the  interior  engaged  in  gathering  the  tea  leaves,  or 
indeed  in  any  of  their  other  agricultural  pursuits.  There  is  the  old 
man,  patriarch-like,  directing  lus  descendants,  many  of  whom  are  in 
their  youth  and  prime,  while  others  are  in  their  childhood,  in  the 
labours  of  the  field.  He  stands  in  the  midst  of  them,  bowed  down 
with  age.  But  to  the  honour  of  the  Chinese,  as  a  nation,  he  is  always 
looked  up  to  by  all  with  pride  and  affection,  and  his  old  age  and 
grey  hairs  are  honoured,  revered,  and  loved.  When,  after  the  labours 
of  Uie  day  are  over,  they  return  to  their  humble  and  happy  homes, 
their  fare  consists  chiefly  of  rice,  fish,  and  vegetables,  which  they  en- 
joy with  great  zest,  and  are  happy  and  contented.  I  really  believe 
that  there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion are  better  off  than  they  are  in  the  north  of  China.  Labour  with 
them  is  a  pleasure,  for  its  fruits  are  eaten  by  themselves,  and  the  rod 
of  the  oppressor  is  unfelt  and  unknown." — ^P.  202. 

There  is  no  State  religion  in  China,  the  Government  permit- 
ting a  general  toleration  of  all  sects.  The  doctrines  of  Confucius 
are  adopted  by  the  literary  class,  and  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  people.  Instead  of  a  religion,  it  may  rather  be  termed  a 
system  of  philosophy,  commonplace  enough,  and  possessing  no 
great  depth,  yet  of  a  practical  worldly  nature,  suited  to  the  tone 
of  the  general  mind.  It  consists  chiefly  of  moral  and  political 
maxims,  and  avoids  entering  on  the  existence  or  nature  of  Deity, 
or  allusions  to  a  future  state.  Another  sect,  the  Tauists,  or 
followers  of  Laou-tsze,  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Schamanists, 
or  demon-worshippers  of  the  ruder  tribes  of  the  great  Mongolian 
rac«.  This  sect  now  seems  to  have  few  votaries  in  China,  or  at 
least  little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  recent  travellers, 
except  the  casual  notice  of  a  temple  dedicated  to  their  gods. 
It  no  doubt  prevailed  more  in  the  earlier  and  ruder  stages  of 
their  history.  Budhism,  introduced  from  India  probably  about 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  has  spread  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  China ;  but  it  is  less  its  mystidsm  and  ab- 
stract speculations  than  its  image-worship,  its  externa]  observ- 
ances, and  its  monastic  system,  which  have  taken  hold  of  the 
people's  minds.  In  general,  its  priests  and  votaries  are  extreme- 
ly ignorant,  few  comparatively  being  able  to  read  or  write,  and, 
it  is  only  the  lower  and  more  ignorant  classes  of  the  populaftioii, 
who  belong  to  this  religion.  Budhist  temples  and  monastic  in- 
stitutions are  not  unfrequent  in  the  cities  and  countnr,  but  in 
gencnd  they  are  on  the  decay,  and  are  regarded  by  the  people 
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with  less  Interest  and  reverence  than  formerly.  Yet  image- 
worship  is  in  universal  practice.  Their  temples,  houses,  streetA, 
roads,  hills,  rivers,  carriages,  and  ships,  are  full  of  idols,  and 
their  houses  and  shops,  and  comers  of  tneir  streets,  are  plastered 
with  charms,  amulets,  and  emblems  of  idolatnr.  In  external 
forms  and  regulations,  there  are  some  singular  coincidences 
between  the  Bomish  religion  and  Budhism.  The  existence  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries,  the  celibacy,  the  tonsure,  tho  flowing 
fobes  and  the  peculiar  caps  of  the  priesthood,  the  burning  <3 
incense,  the  tinkling  of  bells,  the  rosaries  of  beads,  the  intonation 
of  service,  the  prayers  in  an  unknown  tongue,  purgatory,  and 
the  offerings  for  the  dead  in  their  temples,  and,  above  all,  the 
titles  of  their  principal  goddess,  the  "  Queen  of  Heaven,"  and 
*'  Holy  Mother,''  represented  by  the  image  of  a  woman  with  a 
male  child  in  her  arms — present  features  of  mutual  resemblance 
which  must  strike  every  one.  Mr.  Smith  paid  a  visit  to  Pootoo, 
an  island  of  about  thirty  miles  in  extent,  m  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chusan,  which  is  entirely  tenanted  by  Budhist  priests.  At 
the  time  of  his  visit  there  were  about  six  hundred  resident 
priests,  besides  three  hundred  mendicant  friars  and  itinerant 
priests,  who  were  absent  on  the  neighbouring  mainland.  This 
island,  he  was  informed,  had  been  ceded  to  the  Budhists,  as  an 
endowment  for  the  diffusion  of  their  relimon,  by  one  of  the 
Chinese  emperors,  of  the  Han  dynasty.  This  date  would  make 
the  origin  ot  their  endowment  contemporaneous  with  the  earliest 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  The  priest  who  was  Mr.  Smith's 
informant,  said  that  Pootoo  had  seen  brighter  days,  and  he  spoke 
with  regret  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  present  age  in  respect  of 
zeal  fbr  idolatry.  He  especially  mentioned  the  fact  of  there  hav- 
ing been  three  hundred  more  priests  on  the  island  a  century  agOy 
and  accounted  for  the  diminution  in  their  number  by  the  want 
of  interest  and  devotion  shown  by  the  people  on  the  mainland, 
who  suffered  the  temples,  one  after  the  other,  to  fall  to  ruin, 
without  incurring  the  expense  of  rebuilding  them.  The  endow- 
ment of  the  temple  in  wnich  he  himself  resided,  arose  from  200 
acres  of  land  assigned  to  it  as  its  revenue  on  the  opposite  island 
of  Chew-ko^e.  Sesides  this,  they  enjoyed  an  uncertain  revenue 
fix>m  the  offerings  of  casual  devotees  visiting  the  sacred  locality* 
He  stated  his  opinion,  that  out  of  every  hundred  priests  in 
Pootoo,  only  twenty  were  men  of  education. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  inmates  of  these  temples  consists  of 
those  who  have  been  brought  thither  when  they  were  mere  chil- 
dren, by  needy  relatives,  or  of  those  who,  by  poverty  or  crime,  have 
been  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  there  as  an  asylum  for  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  Without  any  kind  of  employment,  either 
bodily  or  mental,  and  in  a  state  of  lonely  celibacy,  cut  off  from  all 
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the  usual  pursuits  or  enjoyments  of  society,  they  spend  a  miserable 
existence  in  indolent  vacuity.  By  means  of  self-righteous  asce- 
ticism they  hope  to  be  delivered  m)m  the  grosser  elements  which 
form  the  compound  being — ^man,  and  to  be  assimilated  to,  and  at 
lenMh  finally  absorbed  into,  the  immaterial  substance  of  the  holy 
Budh.  For  this  purpose  they  abstain  from  animal  food,  and 
repeat  their  daily  routine  of  O-me^o-fvhy  till  the  requisite  amount 
of  purity  and  merit  has  been  gained,  and  the  more  devout  are 
enabled  to  revel  in  the  imaginary  paradise  of  absorption,  or,  in 
other  words,  of  annihilation.  This  is  the  grand  hope  ofBudhism — 
this  is  the  only  stimulus  to  present  exertion  which  it  offers.  The 
material  part  of  man  is  to  be  pureed  away,  and  after  transmigra- 
tion through  certain  stages  of  ammal  life,  more  or  less  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  guilt  or  merit  of  the  individual,  the  soul  is  at 
last  taken  into  the  deity,  and  becomes  a  part  of  Budh  himself.  This 
is  the  purely  imaginative  invention  of  a  more  poetical  race  than 
the  prosaic  Chinese.  In  fact,  Budhism  in  China  appears  to  be  a 
mere  religion  of  external  form.  The  most  intelligent  of  its  priests 
do  not  believe  its  doctrines,  and  even  on  its  more  ignorant  votaries 
it  can  have  no  heart-influence. 

As  littie  effect  does  the  cold  and  lifeless  moralily  of  Confu- 
cius appear  to  exercise  on  the  characters  of  the  mass  of  the 
people.  With  naturally  mild  dispositions,  and  patient  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  they  have  no  regard  for  truth — they  are  guided 
by  expediency  alone,  and  will  Ee,  deceive,  and  cheat,  just  as 
it  suits  their  own  personal  interest.  No  high  or  pure  motives 
actuate  them.  They  look  with  great  indifference,  or  even  levity, 
on  the  misfortunes  of  their  companions,  and  though  vanity 
and  self-conceit  make  them  boastftu,  yet  thev  have  no  true  and 
genuine  patriotic  love  for  their  country.  Tneir  tmimpassioned 
nature  does  not  permit  them  to  be  ferocious  or  terribly  wrath- 
ful, but  they  have  a  host  of  minor  vices,  and  few  of  the  more  en- 
nobling active  virtues  of  humanity.  Thus  they  are  sensual,  coldly 
cruel,  insincere,  mendacious,  devoid  of  general  philanthropy. 
Yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  they  have  the  domestic  attachments--- 
filial  piety — a  sense  of  gratitude,  and  a  cool  and  reasonable  way 
of  settling  and  cementing  disputes.  From  the  general  insin- 
cerity and  duplicity  which  prevails,  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  a  total  want  of  confiaence  in  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  life 
would  be  common,  and  so  it  would,  were  this  not  rectified  by 
what  appears  a  strange  adjustment. 

"  In  England/'  says  Mr.  Meadows,  *'  we  trust  a  man  because  we 
put  some  confidence  in  his  own  honesty,  and  because  we  know  we  can, 
through  the  law,  obtain  redress  for  breach  of  trust  Li  China,  people 
place  little  or  no  confidence  in  each  other^s  honesty,  and  there  is  so 
much  uncertainty,  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in  obtaining  redress  for 
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breach  of  trust  or  contract,  by  applying  to  the  authorities,  that  few 
will  venture  on  an  application.  Every  Chinese,  therefore,  who  ex- 
pects to  have  any  kind  of  trust  placed  in  hhn,  is  provided  with  a 
guarantee  of  a  standing  and  respectability  sufficient,  in  proportion  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  trust,  who,  according  to  the  custom, 
makes  himself  responsible,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  for  any 
unfaithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  person  guaranteed.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  guarantee  himself  might  violate  his  guaranty — and 
at  first  sight  there  certainly  appears  no  cause  why  he  should  not ;  he 
is,  however,  effectually  prevented  from  this  by  the  power  of  public 
opinion.  Every  man,  without  reflecting  deeply  on  the  subject,  feels 
that  some  reliable  bond  of  mutual  security  is  necessary;  the  guaranty 
form,  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nation,  is  that  bond  in  China, 
and  any  man  who  would  venture  deliberately  to  contemn  it,  would 
lose — what  to  most  people  is  of  the  highest  importance — the  good 
opinion  of  all  classes  of  society,  and  the  fellowship  of  his  own ;  while 
even  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  his  breach  of  good  faith.  I  may  state  as  a  fact,  that 
I  have  never  yet  known  an  instance  of  a  Chinese  openly  violating  a 
guaranty  known  to  have  been  given  by  him;  and  though  I  have 
remarked,  that  under  strong  temptations  they  will  sometimes  try  to 
evade  it,  yet  instances  of  this  are  extremely  rare,  and  they  generally 
come  promptly  forward  to  meet  all  the  consequences  of  their  respon- 
sibility."—P.  218. 

Mr.  Smith,  after  giving  the  people  credit  for  their  good  quali- 
ties, thus  proceeds  with  the  other  side  of  the  picture : — 

"  Facts  of  daily  occurrence,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  frequently  gained  through  the  medium  of  the  missionary 
hospital,  revealed  the  prevalence  of  the  most  fearful  immoralities 
among  the  people,  and  furnished  a  melancholy  insight  into  the  deso- 
lating horrors  of  paganism.  Female  infanticide  openly  confessed, 
legalized  by  custom,  and  divested  of  disgrace  by  its  frequency — 
the  scarcity  of  females,  leading  as  a  consequence  to  a  variety  of  crimes 
habitually  staining  the  domestic  hearth — the  dreadful  prevalence  of 
all  the  vices  charged  by  the  Apostle  Paul  upon  the  ancient  heathen 
world — the  alarming  extent  of  opium  indulgence,  destroying  the  pro- 
ductiveness and  natural  resources  of  the  people — ^the  universal  prac- 
tice of  lying,  and  suspicion  of  dishonesty  between  man  and  man — ^the 
unblushing  lewdness  of  old  and  young — the  full  unchecked  torrent  of 
human  depravity  borne  along  in  its  tempestuous  channel,  and  inun- 
dating the  social  system  with  the  overflowings  of  ungodliness, — ^prove 
the  existence  of  a  kind  and  degree  of  moral  degradation  among  a 
people,  of  which  an  excessive  statement  can  scarcely  be  made,  and  of 
which  an  adequate  conception  can  rarely  be  formed." — P.  490. 

With  regard  to  the  tmth  of  the  commonly  received  reports  of 
Infanticide  among  the  Chinese,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr. 
Smith  took  special  care  personally  to  inquire  into  this  fact.  It 
is  practised  cniefly  among  the  poorer  classes,  and  it  is  the  female 
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infanU  who  suffer,  a  poor  man  in  liis  old  age  usually  receiving 
support  and  assistance  from  his  sons,  whereas  his  daughters  are 
generally  married  early,  and  are  then  no  longer  considered  as 
part  of  the  family.  On  repeated  occasions,  and  before  a  numer- 
ous assemblage,  fathers,  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Smith  regarding 
this  subject,  seemed  to  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  and  simply 
avowing  the  fact.  He  was  told  that  in  the  province  of  Fokeen, 
at  a  place  called  Kean  Ying-Chou,  five  days'  journey  above 
Canton,  there  were  computed  to  be  from  500  to  600  female  in- 
fanticides in  a  month.  The  comparative  infrequency  of  the 
practice  at  Canton,  arose  from  the  establishment  by  Government 
of  a  foundling  hospital  there,  where  5000  female  children,  of  the 
lowest  classes,  were  annually  received.  While  visiting  some  of 
the  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Amoy,  the  subject  of  mfanticide 
was  introduced  to  the  people.  They  stated  that  out  of  six 
daughters  it  was  customary  to  kill  three.  Some  murdered  four, 
and  a  few  even  five,  out  of  the  same  number.  They  said  that 
the  proportion  of  female  children  which  they  put  to  death 
entirely  depended  on  the  poverty  of  the  individual.  They  told 
that  the  death  of  the  infant  was  effected  immediately  after 
birth,  and  that  four  different  modes  of  infanticide  were  practised 
amongst  them :  drowning  in  a  vessel  of  water,  pinching  the 
throat,  stifling  by  means  of  a  wet  cloth  over  the  mouth,  and 
choking  by  a  few  grains  of  rice  placed  into  the  mouth  of  the 
infant.  If  sons  were  alternately  interspersed  with  daughters  in 
a  family,  the  people  esteemed  it  good  luck,  and  were  not  accus- 
tomed to  murder  the  female  children.  One  old  man  who  was 
Suestioned,  confessed  publicly  before  the  crowd,  that  out  of  six 
aughters  he  had  murdered  three.  At  first  he  said  that  he  did 
not  remember  whether  he  had  murdered  two  or  three.  He  said 
that  he  smothered  them  by  putting  grass  into  their  mouth.  The 
])eople  perceiving  the  disgust  and  indignation  which  the  recital 
of  tnese  facts  caused,  at  last  became  ashamed  of  their  conduct, 
showing  how  easily  the  conscience  may  be  awakened  to  the 
enormity  of  such  actions.  In  the  other  parts  of  China  visited 
by  Mr.  Smith,  no  well  authenticated  cases  were  brought  within 
his  notice,  sufficient  to  prove  that  this  crime  prevailed  to  any 
considerable  extent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Sliang-hai  and  Ning-po, 
the  moral  atrocity,  if  perpetrated,  lurks  in  secret,  and  is  compa- 
ratively too  rare  an  occurrence  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  the 
sanction  of  public  opinion. 

Another  prominent  vice  of  the  Chinese  is  Opium  Smoking. 
This  to  a  certain  extent  has  been  practised  for  a  long  period,  but 
of  late  years  has  increased.  An  opium  house  in  Amoy  is  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

^*  Tlie  first  opium  house  which  we  entered  was  situated  close  to  the 
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entrance  to  ihe  Taon-lab  palace.  Four  or  five  rooms,  in  difiereni 
parts  of  a  square  court,  were  occupied  bj  men  stretched  out  on  a  rude 
kind  of  couch,  on  which  lay  a  head  pillow,  with  lamps,  pipes,  and 
other  apparatus  for  smoking  opium.  In  one  part  of  the  principal 
room  the  proprietor  stood,  with  delicate  steel-jards,  weighing'  out  the 
prepared  drug^  which  was  of  a  dark,  thick,  semi-fluid  oonsistencj.  A 
little  company  of  opium  smokers,  who  had  come  hither  to  indidge  in 
the  expensire  fumes,  or  to  feast  their  e jes  with  the  sight  of  that  which, 
increasing  poverty  had  placed  beyond  their  reach,  soon  gathered 
around  us,  and  entered  into  conyersation.  They  formed  a  motley 
group  of  sallow  sunken  cheeks,  and  glassy,  watery  eyes,  as  with 
idiotic  look,  and  vacant  laugh,  they  readily  volunteered  information, 
and  described  the  process  of  their  own  degradation.  There  was  to  be 
seen  the  youth,  who,  just  emerging  from  boyhood,  had  only  com- 
menced the  practice  a  little  time  before,  and  was  now  hastening  to  a 
premature  old  age.  There  was  the  man  of  middle  age,  who,  for  half 
his  life  a  victim  of  this  pernicious  indulgence,  was  bearing  with  him 
to  an  early  grave  the  wreck  of  his  worn-out  constitution.  There  was 
again  the  more  elderly  man,  whose  iron  strength  of  frame  could 
better  ward  off  the  slow  but  certain  advances  of  decrepitude,  but 
whose  bloated  cheek,  and  vacant  stare,  told  of  the  struggle  that  was 
raging  within.  There  was  again  the  rarely  seen  spectacle  of  old  age, 
and  the  man  of  sixty  lived  yet  to  tell  of  forty  years  consumed  in  the 
seduction  of  this  vice.  They  all  assented  to  the  evils  and  sufferings 
of  their  course,  and  professed  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  its  power. 
They  all  complained  of  loss  of  appetite-— of  the  agonizing  cravings  of  the 
early  morning— of  prostration  of  strength,  and  of  increasing  feebleness, 
but  said  that  they  could  not  gain  firmness  of  resolution  to  overcome 
the  habit.  They  all  stated  its  intoxicating  effects  to  be  worse  than 
those  of  drunkenness,  and  described  the  extreme  dizziness  and  vomit- 
ing which  ensued  so  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  exertion.  I  subse- 
quently visited  about  thirty  other  opium  shops  in  different  parts  of 
the  city.  The  people  say  that  there  are  nearly  a  thousand  such 
establishments  in  Amoy." — ^Pp.  433-4. 

A  confirmed  opium  smoker  generally  consames  daily  about 
a  mace  of  opinm,  which  is  equal  to  one  drachm,  of  sixty  grains, 
the  price  oi  which  is  about  eightpence  sterling,  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  China.  In  fact,  many  of  the  poorer  classes  consume 
from  a  third  to  a  fourth  of  their  whole  earnings  in  this  perni- 
cious practice,  notwithstanding  they  may  have  a  wife  and  mmily 
depending  on  them  for  support.  This  is  a  melancholy  account, 
and  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the  gin  and  whisl^  consumers  of 
our  own  island.  For  one  million  pounds'  worth  of  opium,  how- 
ever, which  is  thus  used  in  the  extensive  empire  of  China,  there 
are  at  least  twenty  millions'  worth  of  intoxicatmg  liquors  consum- 
ed in  Great  Britain.  Both  are  clamant  evils,  and  are  potent 
means  of  debasing  society ;  but  evils  cannot  be  banishea  from 
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this  world  of  ours — our  chief  aim  must  be,  by  Grod's  blessing,  to 
elevate  men's  minds  above  temptation,  and  fight  the  battle  on 
the  side  of  strenuous  resistance.  It  is,  no  doubt,  unfortunate  that 
this  pernicious,  and  in  a  certain  degree  illegal  traffic,  should  be 
carried  on  bj  Britons ;  and  the  missionaries  nave  A*equently  had 
this  retorted  to  them  in  the  midst  of  their  expostulations  and  ad- 
vices to  the  misguided  victims  of  opium  smoW.  The  usual 
good  common  sense  of  the  Chinese,  however,  wiU  soon  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  true  position  in  which  this  traffic,  or  any  other 
of  the  kind,  as  regards  the  intercourse  of  nations,  must  be  put, 
and  they  will  cease  to  confound  the  philanthropic  endeavours  of 
the  missionaries  with  the  gain-seeking  pursuits  of  other  members 
of  the  community  to  which  they  may  belong.  The  opium  trade, 
though  still  nominally  illegal,  is  now  tacitly  recognised  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  lor  all  parties 
would  be  to  legalize  it  at  once,  imposing  a  certwi  duty  on  it  as 
we  do  on  the  similar  luxuries  of  tooacco  and  alcoholic  uquors. 

Drunkenness  does  not  appear  to  be  a  prevailing  vice  among 
the  Chinese.  In  general  the  people  are  temperate  both  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  Bice,  vegetables  and  fish,  eggs,  poultry,  form 
the  simple  diet  of  the  rural  mstricts,  though,  amongst  the  richer 
inhabitants  of  towns  a  considerable  degree  of  epicurism  is  com- 
mon.  Long  protracted  dinners,  with  an  absurd  and  hurtful 
profusion  of  dishes,  are  as  common  among  the  city  mandarins  of 
China  as  among  the  city  aldermen  and  higher  castes  of  Britain. 
Like  us,  too,  tney  range  over  earth,  sea  and  air  for  delicacies  to 
stimulate  the  satiated  appetite.  Hence  we  hear  of  the  marvel^ 
lous  dishes  of  swallows  nests,  sharks'  fins,  and  the  trepangj  a  spe- 
cies of  holoAuria  or  sea-slug  fished  up  from  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  served  up  as  a  rarity  at  the  feasts  of  the  rich  and  wealthy. 
So  generally  is  the  country  under  cultivation,  and  such  has  been 
the  density  of  population  for  many  ages,  that  wild  animals,  espe- 
cially game,  are  very  rare  in  China.  To  make  up  for  this,  how- 
ever, (K)mestic  animals  are  reared  in  considerable  quantities,  such 
as  bullocks,  sheep,  pigs,  fowls,  and  even  dogs,  which  are  admit- 
ted  into  the  cat^ory  of  culinary  beasts  among  this  people.  In 
Chusan,  and  probably  in  many  other  places  throughout  the 
country,  young  ducks  are  hatchea  in  thousands  by  artificial  heat, 
and  then  fed  up  for  the  table ;  and  on  the  rivers  and  estuaries, 
cormorants  are  regularly  trained  to  catch  fish  and  bring  them  to 
their  masters. 

Mr.  Smith  thus  describes  his  reception  at  a  mandarin's  table : — 

'^  On  Sept  8d  I  went  with  some  friends  to  visit  the  principal  Man- 
darin in  Ning-po,  usually  slyled  the  taoa-tai.  Due  notice  had  been 
given  some  hours  previouisly,  and  there  were  circumstances  attending 
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i  .'*/irj  7it\\  ,>T.V'r;t  \j  r^r.*  of  onr  p<irtT  ccollr  oecapjing  the  hisfast 

•y-'AY*  r  of  rh'.*-^*^,  ar.'l  a/'t/id  a*  oor  5poke«man.     The  taoa-txTs  cap 
//  H'i*h'^hj,  %t.'y'h  wa»  omamenled  w;ih  tiie  ii5oal  knob  or  Imtloii  of 
H  1>/Ui  W»i*j  f'olo-ir,  in'li'-atir.g  Lis  rank  a<  bein^  of  the  third  of  the 
hi:. ft  ffT'U'T^  *A  Man'I;inn%  wa^  now  taken  from  his  head,  and  handed 
V»  iiu  HV^.tAiiuU  who  \t\zt:fA  it  in  a  con^picnous  part  of  the  room. 
h/;''fi  aff'?r,  arjo*h*^r  ^-r^ant  rame  at  hia  bidding  to  assist  in  remoTing 
hi'',  tjpf^^r  t/'An(%tui  of  hhj^^  silk ;  and  a%,  notwithstanding  the  heat,  we 
h;i'l  |;;iid  hi^  hxfvlU'juy  the  compliment  of  appearing  in  woollen  coats, 
w^:  ffiiuWy  a\;iil<:d  our.V'lvc;»  of  his  invitation  to  put  off  the  incumbrance, 
;h»'1  wit  during  ih';  rr-t  of  our  vi«it  in  our  ghirt-sleeves.     The  room 
di'l  not  afford  ihi?  «i;nH  of  anj  great  wealth  in  the  proprietor,  the  fur- 
niture hf'irf;(  Mimph;  and  Hub^tantial,  rather  than  elegant.     A  number 
fii' t'f'ryftttin  w^n;  «itanding  outtfide,  and  sometimes,  in  their  eagerness  to 
f '  iitid  Trnf/'n,  pn?H«ed  around  the  door.     A  wave  of  the  hand  from 
iht'tr  mitMicr  otici*  or  twice  Bccmed  to  remove  them  to  a  little  distance 
oil  I  if  her  Mt:,     IM  when  he  Hubscquentlj  sat  so  as  to  have  his  back 
fownrdn  th^m,  thi^y  rjuictlf  returned,  and  their  number  was  increased 
\>Y  i\u*  mhlition  of  ncvcral  others  eager  to  satisfy  their  curiosity.  After 
>v(«  hiMl  iitkf'M  ivtXj  thn  iti gnu  of  preparation  for  a  morning  collation  were 
f/ppiircrit  in  thn  vjiriouH  diMhrs  brought  and  set  out  on  a  table  in  the 
n  ntro  of  (ho  room*     On  tho  announcement  being  made  that  all  was 
I  JMuly,  (hn  wimo  ceremony  and  dulay  as  to  precedence  took  place.  The 
(Moii.|itl  took  iiiH  Koat  at  tho  lowest  end  of  tho  table.     As  our  meal 
jiiimmmmIcuI,  hn  ri'vcrtrd  to  former  topics,  especially  to  our  literary  de- 
^rtM*K.     Am  I  hud  b(*on  introduced  as  a  literary  teacher,  he  now  in- 
iilrnd  whnt  lltornrv  degi*oo  in  my  own  country  I  had  attained.    My 
iMid  vtiry  inoonsidorutely  replied  that  I  was  the  same  as  a  tsm-^ey  i.  e. 
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the  second  of  the  four  Chinese  literary  degrees,  to  which  Ching-ta-jin 
had  himself  attained.  The  taou-tai  then  commenced  congratulating 
me  on  the  felicitj  of  mj  lot  in  getting  literary  promotion  at  so  early  an 
age.  He  proceeded  to  take  a  strict  survey  of  my  physiognomy,  and 
made  some  remarks  on  my  personal  appearance.  At  last,  fortunately 
for  our  preservation  of  gravity,  the  conversation  was  led  to  the  subject 
of  literary  examinations  and  degrees  in  China,  on  which  he  was  very 
lengthened  in  his  observations. 

«<  Meanwhile  we  endeavoured  to  do  honour  to  the  dishes^  which  in 
rapid  succession  were  placed  before  us,  our  host  helping  us  from  each 
dish  with  the  chop-sticks  with  which  he  himself  was  eating.  A  kind 
of  spirit,  distilled  from  rice,  was  poured  out  into  small  cups  and  saucers 
and  placed  before  us.  Deference  had  been  paid  to  our  foreign  palates, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  Chinese  dainties,  small  slices  of 
ham,  beef,  duck,  and  fowl  were  served  on  the  table.  Plovers'  eggs, 
nuts,  sweatmeats,  formed  also  portions  of  our  repast.  Our  host  con- 
tinually watched  our  saucers,  and  replenished  them  from  time  to  time 
with  what  he  deemed  the  choicest  morsels.  Once  or  twice  we  ven- 
tured to  act  on  our  choice,  and  to  taste  some  of  the  unknown  dishes ; 
but  we  quickly  came  to  the  decision  that  it  was  better  to  trust  to  his 
selection.  At  last  we  were  tired  with  the  number  of  dishes,  which 
one  afier  another  made  their  appearance.  But  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose that  he  was  informed  that  we  had  eaten  a  sufficient  quantity. 
He  begged  to  assure  us  that  the  repast  would  soon  be  over ;  and  our 
apologies  for  occasioning  him  so  much  expense  only  made  him  insist 
more  rigorously  on  our  remaining  till  the  end.  During  this  time  an 
animated  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  foreign  customs.  He 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  my  literary  degree,  and  inquired  my 
family  name.  This  was  altered  to  suit  the  Chinese  sounds,  and  writ- 
ten Sze-mei.  He  then  asked  my  personal  name,  which  he  tried  in 
vain  to  pronounce,  saying  it  took  four  Chinese  characters  to  write  it. 
He  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  catch  the  sound  George^ 
changing  it  to  Jth-ah-le-jih.  At  last,  in  despair  of  mastering  the  out- 
landish sounds,  he  ceased  from  the  attempt,  and,  falling  back  into  his 
large  chair,  gave  a  hearty  prolonged  laugh.  Then  he  inquired  of  my 
friend  respecting  the  koorwcm,  or  ancient  classical  literature  of  our 
country.  This  led  to  his  being  informed  of  the  gradual  improvement 
of  our  native  tongue — the  comparatively  recent  date  of  English  litera- 
ture— ^the  stores  of  ancient  learning  imported  from  Greece  and  Rome 
—the  prevalence  of  Latin  as  the  general  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  literati  of  Europe — and  the  different  races  who  successively 
peopled  Britain.  To  all  these  topics  he  listened  with  attention,  bring- 
ing frequent  illustrations  from  similar  events  in  the  history  of  China. 
He  afterwards  inquired  about  some  European  country,  by  a  name 
which  we  had  never  before  heard.  On  our  further  listening  to  his 
pronunciation  of  the  word,  we  discovered  the  name  to  be  a  strange 
combination  of  sounds,  Intended  for  Denmark.  Afterwards  the  cur- 
rent of  topics  flowed  to  America  and  its  twenty-six  States ;  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  United  States  from  Britain  in  the  last  century ;  theii^ 
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hurry  into  the  shop,  and  peconiarj  transactions  would  again  for  a  sea- 
son be  renewed.  While  these  important  matters  were  in  progress, 
the  family  were  engaged  in  burning  gilt  paper,  with  the  occasional 
discharge  of  fire-works,  and  in  making  preparations  for  the  peculiar 
annual  custom  named  humi  loo,  or  '*  surrounding  the  furnace.'*  This 
is  performed  by  the  members  of  each  family  sitting  down  to  a  substan- 
tial supper,  with  a  pan  of  charcoal  placed  under  the  table  in  the  centre 
of  the  party.  The  only  explanation  which  they  gave  of  this  odd  cus- 
tom was,  that  fire  is  the  most  potent  of  the  elements ;  and  hence,  pro- 
bably, they  derived  a  notion  of  its  efiicacy  in  averting  evil,  or  in 
strengthening  the  bonds  of  family  union.  The  women  observed  this 
custom  in  an  inner  room  by  themselves ;  while  the  master  of  the  house, 
with  his  sons  and  his  hired  assistants,  sat  down  in  an  outer  room.  In  one 
of  the  families,  in  which  we  were  invited  to  remain  in  order  to  view 
the  detailed  observances  of  the  occasion,  the  proprietor,  a  man  appa^ 
rently  of  some  little  wealth,  sat  down  with  his  assistants,  his  younger  son, 
and  two  little  grandsons.  The  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  about  nineteen, 
sat  near  us,  attending  to  our  wants,  but  without  partaking  of  the  feast 
himself.  Every  minute  he  was  on  his  legs,  attending  to  the  beckoning 
motions  of  his  &ther,  on  whom  he  waited  without  the  least  appearance 
of  its  being  esteemed  unusuaL  At  one  time  he  brought  a  spoon,  or 
a  pair  of  chop-sticks ;  at  another  time  he  fetched  a  paper-napkin  for 
his  father's  use,  or  re-filled  his  glass  with  samshoo.  The  old  gentle- 
man, afler  a  short  time,  became  silent  and  drowsy.  But  the  rest  of 
the  party  meanwhile  increased  in  mirth,  as  they  rapidly  consumed  the 
good  fare  placed  before  them.  The  conversation  became  increasingly 
animated,  and  some  of  the  women  soon  entered  at  the  further  enc^ 
and  joined  in  the  subjects  of  amusement.  These  were  the  secondary 
wives  of  the  household,  the  proper  wife  and  the  daughters-in-law  being 
never  permitted  to  mingle  in  the  free  unrestrained  conversation  with 
strangers,  which  is  sometimes  allowed  in  the  inferior  class  of  female 
domestics.  Great  civility  was  shown  to  us,  but  we  declined  to  par- 
take of  the  feast  It  was  very  melancholy  to  witness  the  habit  of 
reckless  lying,  which  manifested  itself  so  frequently  in  their  replies ; 
both  the  old  man  and  the  son  showing  not  the  least  compunction  or 
sense  of  shame  in  telling  flagrant  falsehoods  whenever  it  suited  their 
purpose.  In  reply  to  our  question  about  one  of  the  women  present, 
the  old  man  said,  first,  that  she  was  an  acquaintance ;  then,  shortly 
afler,  that  she  was  a  daughter-in-law ;  and,  at  last,  the  plain  truth 
came  out,  that  she  was  one  of  his  secondary  wives.  Not  the  slightest 
jealousy  appeared  to  be  cherished  in  regard  to  the  latter  class  of  wives, 
though  the  mistress  of  the  £Eunily  did  not  once  make  her  appearance. 
This  lower  class  of  women  are  generally  purchased  from  poor  parents 
as  domestic  servants,  with  the  liberty  of  degrading  them  to  the  rank 
of  inferior  wives,  which  practice  is  generally  prevalent,  and  is  consi- 
dered, even  by  their  sages,  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with  moral  rec- 
titude, if  the  proper  wife  has  given  birth  to  no  son.  The  offspring  of 
both  classes  of  wives  are  considered  legitimate,  although  the  sons  of 
concubines,  in  inheriting  the  patrimony,  receive  only  hsjf  as  much  as 
the  son  of  the  proper  wifey  or  mistress  of  the  household* 
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''  The  supper  being  ended,  they  next  prepared  for  baming  fhe  small 
wooden  frames  of  the  lamps,  which  are  generallj  kept  burning  day 
and  night  in  the  dark  interior  of  their  houses.     From  the  ashes  which 
remain,  they  profess  to  derive  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  period 
of  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons  of  the  coming  year ;  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  very  important  in  a  land  where  famine  often  exposes  so  many 
thousands  to  the  danger  of  starvation,  firom  the  destruction  of  their 
crops.     Three  little  f^mes  of  lamps  were  brought,  and  placed  ready 
for  lighting  on  the  pavement     The  eldest  son  went  forth  into  the 
street,  and  discharged  some  crackers,  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits, 
while  some  of  tne  domestics  folded  up  about  a  bushel  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver paper  into  the  shape  of  lumps  of  silver.     The  eldest  son  returned 
and  set  fire  to  the  material?,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  the  whole  was 
consumed  to  ashes.     The  live  embers  were  then  carefully  distributed 
into  twelve  little  heaps,  answering  to  the  twelve  months  of  the  year. 
They  were  then  anxiously  watched,  the  heap  which  first  burned  oat 
showing  the  most  rainy  month,  and  that  which  last  burnt  out  indicating 
the  month  in  which  there  would  be  most  sunshine  and  least  rain.    Par 
ticular  attention  was  directed  to  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  months,  as  the  rain,  if  excessive  in  those  months,  would  cause 
mildew  and  blight  of  the  harvest     Acclamations  of  joy  arose,  as  the 
second  heap  first  died  out,  and  predicted  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain 
in  the  month  when  it  would  be  most  seasonable  and  least  injurious. 
The  fifUi  month  was  to  be  clear  weather  and  without  rain.    The  sixth 
and  seventh  heaps,  as  the  partially-consumed  embers  were  lefl  half 
red-hot  and  half  black,  denoted  that  there  would  be  partly  fine  and 
partly  rainy  weather  in  the  corresponding  months.    The  result  of  the 
experiment  seemed  to  give  the  assembled  party  great  satisfaction, 
which  was  only  slightly  interrupted  by  our  asking  whether  the  next 
neighbour's  heaps  of  consumed  embers  would  coincide  in  the  favour- 
able prediction.     To  this  they  replied  by  begging  us  to  mark  the  re- 
sult in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  also  by  saying,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  with  their  neighbour's  house.     The  samshoo  now  passed 
around,  and  we  led  them  to  prolong  their  festivities  for  an  hour  or  two, 
when  they  retired  to  rest,  till  the  booming  of  the  midnight  watch-gun 
roused  them  from  their  slumbers,  and  they  hastily  rose  to  ofier  each 
other  their  new-year's  congratulations,  and  to  renew  their  feasting. 

<'  The  next  morning  the  city  authorities  commemorated  the  new- 
year,  by  assembling  in  a  body,  at  dawn  of  day,  and  going  forth  in  pro- 
cession to  an  imperial  temple  in  the  suburb  outside  the  north  gate. 
There  they  made  nine  ko-tow,  or  knockings  of  the  head  on  the  ground 
before  a  large  yellow  screen,  which,  for  the  occasion,  occupied  the 
place  of  imperial  royalty.  This  custom  is  renewed  also  on  the  empe- 
ror's birth-day,  and  denotes  the  most  decided  act  of  submission.  It 
was  this  ceremony  which  the  imperial  oificers  tried  in  vain  to  extort 
from  former  British  ambassadors,  as  a  token  of  vassalage." 

That  entire  seclusion  of  females  from  all  intercourse  with 
Strangers,  whicli  former  accounts  led  us  to  believe  in,  appear  to 
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have  been  exaggerated.  In  consequence  of  the  pt^tice  of  poly- 
gamy^  and  other  causes,  females  have  not  attained  that  equality 
in  the  estimation  of  the  other  sex  which  prevails  in  Christian 
Europe;  still  they  appear  to  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
liberty  and  influence  in  their  families.  Any  man  in  China  may 
have  as  many  wives  as  he  chooses,  but  the  number  is  generally 
regulated  by  a  prudent  regard  to  cu*cumstances  and  station  of 
life.  The  mamage  ceremony  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  is  en- 
tirely of  a  civil  nature,  religion  having  nothing  to  do  with  the 
contract.  Filial  piety  and  affection  is  very  strong  among  this 
people,  and  is  cherished  long  after  the  decease  of  parents  and 
relatives.  Ancestral  tablets  are  kept  in  their  houses  and  ranged 
in  the  temples,  and  great  care  is  tuKen  in  embellishing,  and  fre- 
quent visits  are  made  to,  the  graves  of  their  kindred.  There  are 
generally  no  fixed  places  for  the  interment  of  the  members  of  a 
community,  but  each  individual  or  family  selects  the  site  of  their 
grave,  according  to  their  fancy.  The  sides  of  hills,  and  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  valleys  are  thus  often  chosen,  or  gardens  or 
groves  adjoining  their  own  residences.  Their  graves  are  gene- 
rally planted  with  the  choicest  flowers.  A  pleasing  domestic 
scene  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Smith : — 

"  The  wife  came  out  after  a  little  time,  and  having  modestly  paid 
her  respects  at  a  distance,  soon  retired  into  an  inner  room.  The  old 
mother  was,  however,  more  officious,  and  brought  out  her  two  young 
grand-children  smartly  attired.  She  seemed  to  be  the  presiding  autho- 
rity in  the  family ;  and  it  was  pleasing  to  observe  the  extreme  defer- 
ence universally  paid  to  this  elderly  class  of  females.  All  the  inmates 
of  each  family  appeared  to  be  united  in  the  closest  bonds,  and  to  bring 
together  their  earnings  to  a  common  fond,  from  which  they  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  supplying  their  daily  wants.  The  old  lady  of  the  house- 
hold acted  in  the  useful  capacity  of  nurse,  house-keeper,  and  adviser, 
and  exercised  over  the  members  of  the  family  a  general  control,  which 
was  never  resisted.  Her  word  was  law,  and  her  influence  appeare<l 
to  be  paramount.  The  teacher  was  a  poor  man,  earning  only  six  dol- 
lars a  month  from  tuition.  He  seemed,  however,  contented  ;  and  tlie 
old  lady  especially  thanked  my  companion  for  his  kindness  to  her  son. 
When  a  grtmdmother  dies,  the  wife  then  comes  into  her  full  share  of  in- 
fluence and  the  position  which  she  holds  in  the  family  circle  presents 
the  social  condition  of  females  in  China,  as  an  anomalous  spectacle  of 
mingled  degradation  and  independence." — P.  414. 


5». 


The  Chinese  aflford  a  striking  moral  spectacle  among  nation 
The  civilization  of  many  thousand  years  has  done  its  utmost  for 
them.  It  has  tamed  and  subvlued  the  fierce  passions,  and  intix)- 
duced  all  those  domestic  arts  which  tend  to  make  life  agreeable ; 
while  the  elements  of  education  have  been  very  generally  dif- 
fused, and  a  mild  and  peaceful  jthilosophy,  not  devoid  of  the 
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general  precepts  of  morality,  has  been  engrafted  in  the  minds  of 
tiie  people ;  yet  nowhere  is  public  and  private  virtue  at  a  lower 
ebb.  This  assertion  is  not  made  with  regard  to  any  particular 
locality,  or  any  one  grade,  but  applies  to  the  whole  mass  of 
society,  from  tne  highest  official  down  to  the  lowest  member  of 
the  community.  It  shows  the  effect  of  a  utihtarian  philosophy, 
and  a  moral  code  of  expediency,  without  the  element  of  some 
higher  and  nobler  aim  to  guide  and  direct  the  grovelling  and 
ever-wavmngmind.  Thus,  for  instance,  Confucius  teaches,  that 
speaking  the  truth  is  a  right  and  proper  thing ;  but  then  he 
allows  that  children,  on  some  occasions,  may  tell  a  lie  for  the  good 
of  their  parents.  Once  admit  a  qualification  of  this  kind,  and  a 
parent  may  think  it  no  great  harm  to  tell  a  lie  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, and  thus  the  tide  of  falsehood  flows  abroad.  No  doubt,  Con- 
fucius holds  it  a  very  detrimental  thing  for  society,  that  one 
person  should  murder  another ;  but  then  some  zealous  advocate 
of  the  ^'  greatest  happiness  principle,"  may  discover,  that  by  cut- 
ting off  m  the  bud — that  is,  by  simply  murdering  one-half  of 
his Ibabes,  he  will  have  a  larger  support  for  himself  and  the  sur- 
vivors. In  short,  we  have  exemplified  here  the  result  of  all 
those  delusive  speculations  which  would  teach  men  to  live  for 
their  mere  appetites  and  pleasures  alone,  instead  of  living  for 
another  and  a  higher  state  of  existence. 

In  many  respects  China,  as  now  situated,  holds  out  a  most 
inviting  field  for  missionary  labour.  The  Grovemment  has 
granted  a  full  religious  toleration.  Missionaries  of  all  denomin- 
ations have  access  to  the  five  free  cities  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Britain.  One  written  language  is  common  to  the 
whole  of  this  immense  and  populous  eippire,  and  already  more 
than  one  complete  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has  been  made 
into  this  language.  The  educated  portion  of  the  people  are  fond 
of  reading  and  receive  with  great  eagerness  books  and  tracts 
circulated/  amongst  them.  This  desire  of  information  exists 
among  the  higher  mandarins,  as  well  as  among  the  lowest  class 
of  literati.  Tne  Chinese  intellect  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
acuteness  and  sound  common  sense ;  and  the  existing  religions 
having  but  slender  hold  of  their  minds,  they  are  but  little  pre- 
occupied with  or  prejudiced  in  favour  of  any  particular  doctrines. 
On  tne  other  hand,  tneir  temperaments  are  cold,  worldly,  and  un- 
excitable.  Yet  not  a  few  have  listened  to  and  become  converts 
to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  He  who  hath  destined  this  faith  ulti- 
mately to  prevail  throughout  all  the  earth,  can  open  up  and 
quicken  the  hearts  even  of  the  coldest  and  most  sceptical. 

The  first  Christian  missions  to  China  were  undeitaken  by  the 
Jesuits,  at  the  dawn  of  the  Protestant  Beformation  in  Europe. 
They  met  with  various  success,  were  sometimes  tolerated,  and 
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mnetimes  persecuted,  according  to  the  dispositions  of  the  rein- 
ing monarcns.  At  present  there  are  170  Koman  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries in  the  empure,  and  they  are  said  to  have  about  200^000 
adherents.  But  Mr.  Medhurst  observes  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Catholic  worship,  or  in  the  character  of  the  priests,  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  Chinese  a  very  exalted  idea  of  Christianity.  In 
the  former,  they  witness  graven  or  molten  images,  processions, 
tinkling  of  bells,  candles,  and  incense,  exactly  resembling  their 
own  religious  rites,  and,  in  the  latter,  a  number  of  ignorant  and 
idle  monks,  professing  celibacy,  but  with  indiflFerent  moral 
characters,  shaving  their  beads  and  counting  beads  very  much 
after  the  fashion  of  the  Budhist  priests.  A  few  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries still  make  converts  of  the  lowest  and  poorest  Chinese, 
who  occasionally  appear  at  the  churches,  and  receive,  each  of  them 
ft  small  donation  of  rice,  for  which  service  they  are  sometimes 
called,  in  Portuguese,  "  Rice  Christians.''  The  first  Protestant 
mission  to  China  was  sent  out  by  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  the  year  1807,  and  amongst  the  earliest  missionaries  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr.  Morrison,  who,  after  a  labour  often  years,  succeeded 
in  mastering  the  Chinese  language,  so  as  to  compose  a  dictionary 
of  it,  and  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Chinese  tongue. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  great  impulse  has  been  given  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  China.  Medical  missionaries,  both  from 
Britain  and  America,  have  gone  out,  and  hospitals  have  been 
established  in  Canton,  Shang-hai,  and  some  of  the  other  cities, 
where  relief  has  been  affordea  to  many  thousand  native  patients ; 
and  every  opportunity  has  been  taken,  at  the  same  time,  of  cir- 
culating tracts  and  expounding  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
These  medical  hospitals  are  highly  prized  by  the  Chinese.  The 
art  of  medicine  is  at  a  very  low  ebb  with  them,  and  the  gratuit- 
ous relief  so  extensively  afforded,  has  been  duly  appreciated  by 
their  naturally  kind  dispositions,  and  has  tended  much  to  soften 
the  asperities  arising  out  of  a  national  defeat.  According  to  a 
list  given  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  are  at  present  fortv-four  mission- 
aries in  the  different  towns  along  the  coast ;  and  others  are  on 
their  way,  both  fr(Hn  England  and  America. 

"  The  present  lamentation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  his  spirited 
little  tract  on  Chinese  Missions,  ''  is,  that  China  does  not  con- 
tain the  power  which  can  evoke  the  highest  goodniess  or  allay  the 
most  abaoidoned  vice.  The  Emperor  cannot  do  it, — the  ancient 
laws  cannot  do  it, — the  maxims  of  the  sainted  Confucius  cannot, 
-—the  magic  of  Taonism  cannot, — the  miracles  of  Buddha  can- 
not,— and  we  may  add,  the  Madonna  cannot, — ^the  priests  with 
their  Latin  prayers  cannot, — the  monks  who  are  to  sail  from  Mar- 
seilles this  summer,  with  their  cai^o  of  crucifixes  and  beads  and 
dead  men's  bones,  cannot.    But  the  Gospel  can  I    The  Gospel  can 
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open  the  fount  of  tenderness  in  bosoms  where  it  has  forgot  to  flow. 
It  can  pluek  the  deadly  drug  from  the  opium-smoker's  slunny  hand, 
—it  can  wrench  the  in&tuating  dice  from  the  gambler's  delirioas 
clutch, — ^like  the  Egyptian  princess  it  can  snatch  the  drowning  babe 
from  the  whelming  stream,  and  rescue  the  outcast  infant  from  the 
vagrant's  blinding  steel : — ^and  it  can  put  truth  in  the  trader's  inward 
soul,  and  give  new  meaning  to  his  language, — it  can  make  the 
Chinese  yea  be  yea,  and  their  nay  be  nay.  All  this  the  Gospel  can 
effect ;  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  all  this  the  Gospel  will.  And  it  is 
the  true  ennobler  of  the  affections  and  sublimer  of  the  feelings.  Let 
but  its  gladness  thrill  through  spirits  which  in  the  apathy  of  ages 
hardly  know  what  gladness  is,  and  with  what  a  giusp  of  earnestness 
will  brother  seize  the  hand  of  brother !  With  what  a  look  of  admir- 
ing affection  will  the  Christian  husband  recognise  that  Christian 
partner,  whom  he  now  despises  as  a  cipher  and  oppresses  as  a 
drudge !  And  with  what  starts  of  wonder  will  the  quickened  spirit 
view  the  glorious  things  of  creation,  and  the  blessed  things  of  life 
issuing  in  rapid  resurrection  from  under  the  tomb-stone  of  old  cus- 
tom,— ^irom  their  long  burial  in  the  grave  of  ancient  commonplace ! 
That  Gospel  is  mighty;  and  let  but  its  clarion-peal^et  but  its 
jubilee-reveille  echo  through  the  sleep  of  these  enchanted  ages — ^let 
its  omnipotent  blast  dispel  the  nightmare  of  these  supine  but  uneasy 
years,  and  the  millennium  of  misery  end  in  the  vision  of  a  Saviour 
present  and  Divine ; — ^and  oh !  what  a  shout  of  power  will  bespeak 
the  nation  bom !  what  a  song  of  praise  that  proclaims  the  three 
hundred  millions  alive  again ! " 


Art.  VI.— Thornton's  History  of  British  India,  Vol.  VI. 

This  volume  has  come  ont  at  an  awkward  juncture,  when  the 
events  to  which  it  relates  have  lost  the  freshness  of  news  and  not 
acquired  the  interest  of  history.  Mr.  Thornton  might  have 
taken  "  Incedo  per  ignes"  for  his  motto,  and  so  indeed  might 
we — ^for  we  find  the  task  of  reviewing  to  be  only  second,  in  p^nt 
of  difficulty  and  delicacy,  to  that  of  writing  a  history  of  con- 
temporary transactions.  The  influence  of  the  feelings  imder 
which  we  suspect  this  volume  to  have  been  written,  becomes 
from  the  first  perceptible  in  the  author^s  hanging  as  it  were  in 
the  wind,  and  loitering  through  a  hundred  pages  over  questions 
of  no  very  exciting  or  enduring  interest,  instead  of  rushing  on, 
as  was  his  wont,  to  tales  of  war  and  battle. 

Though  we  cannot  follow  exactly  In  his  footsteps,  and  may 
spare  room  for  lengthened  notice  of  only  one  of  the  topics  touch- 
ed upon  in  these  pi'elimiuary  pagQs,  we  think  it  well  to  mention 
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what  they  are,  that  our  readers,  if  they  wish  for  it,  may  know 
where  to  seek  for  information. 

The  volume  opens  with  the  controversy  in  1833  between  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  Board  of  Control,  when  the  latter 
threatened  to  send  the  former  to  jail,  but  thought  better  of  it. 
The  particulars  of  this  most  amusmg  case  are  given  in  the  first 
twenty  pages,  and  may  be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  all 
who  question  the  use  of  having  a  permanent  body  of  independent 

fentlemen,  like  the  Court  of  Directors,  interposed  between  our 
ndian  empire  and  the  ever-fluctuating  administration  of  the 
mother-country. 

The  next  matter  noticed  is  the  removal  of  Lord  Heytesbury 
in  1835,  on  the  sole  ground  of  contrariety  of  party  views,  from  the 
post  of  Governor-General ;  and  here  we  would  call  attention  to 
the  remark  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  members  of  the 
Court,  cited  at  page  37,  that  ^^  India  wcls  of  no  party,  and  the 
Court  of  Directors  were  considered  to  be  perfectly  independent  of 
all  political  influence." 

The  account  commencing  at  pa^e  74,  of  the  attempt  made  at 
Lucknow  in  1837,  on  the  death  of  the  Eong  of  Oude,  to  defeat 
the  arrangement  resolved  on  by  our  Government  with  regard  to 
the  succession,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  justice  is  there 
hardly  done  to  the  conduct  of  the  Resident  Colonel  Low ;  who, 
while  separated  from  all  support,  and  surrounded  by  a  furious 
mob,  some  of  them  with  drawn  swords  and  others  with  pistols 
pointed  at  his  head,  tiying  in  vain  to  intimidate  him  into  per- 
forminfic  obeisance  to  the  lad  whom  they  had  seated  on  the  throne, 
preserv^  his  aerenity  amid  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  thus 
extricated  himself  and  saved  the  palace  and  the  city  from  becom- 
ing the  scene  of  massacre  and  pillage. 

If  any  of  our  readers  have  ever  been  induced  to  attend  the 
meetings  occasionally  got  up  in  London  by  the  agents  of  the 
£x-Rajah  of  Sattarah,  they  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  justness 
of  the  following  remark  of  Mr.  Thornton  on  tnat  chieftain's  case : 

^*  Of  all  the  powers  of  India,  that  of  the  Mahrattas  is  the  least  cal- 
culated to  call  forth  honest  sympathy ;  and  a  foreign  apologist  can 
scarcely  be  listened  to  with  patience,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible 
that  he  should  be  believed  to  be  sincere.  If  the  misguided  princes  di 
the  East,  who  lavish  large  sums  in  the  parchase  of  European  agency, 
were  aware  of  the  precise  value  of  that  agency,  they  would  soon  with- 
hold their  useless  liberality,  and  retain  in  their  coffers  the  wealth  they 
80  dearly  prize,  but  which  in  such  instances  they  dispense  so  foolishly/* 
—P.  98. 

We  come  now  to  the  only  one  of  these  preliminary  topics  upon 
^hich  we  can  afford  to  enlarge,  and  that  is  the  Preee. 
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of  addi'esses,  as  tlie  object  of  it  was  superior  to  the  common  run 
of  men. 

The  first  steps  in  the  career  of  public  life  of  one  who  could  thus 
go  on  to  the  very  end,  awakening  affection  wherever  he  went,  and 
accumulating  it  as  he  advanced  on  his  course,  must  be  an  object  of 
no  idle  curiosity  to  all  who  like  to  watch  the  development  of  a 
powerful  mind  in  its  dealings  with  the  world.  The  young  Charles 
Metcalfe  went  to  India  about  the  year  1802,  and  after  passing 
with  credit  through  the  college,  then  just  founded  in  Calcutta, 
was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant  in  the  Governor-General's  office. 
Getting  excited  by  the  stirring  events  then  passing  in  uj)])er 
India,  he  asked  for  and  obtained  Lord  Wellesley's  permission  to 
proceed  and  join  the  grand  army  assembling  at  Agra,  under 
Lord  Lake,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1804.  This  was  at  the 
time  when  the  disaster,  known  by  the  name  of  Monson's  retreat, 
had  checked  but  not  shaken  our  power.  The  emergency  was 
met  with  commensurate  energy,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief 
equally  beloved  by  the  Native  as  by  the  European  soldier,  was 
in  the  field  to  repair  whatever  mischief  had  been  done. 

The  post  of  the  Governor-General's  Political  Agent  with  the 
army — a  post,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  sequel,  often  necessary,  but 
always  invidious — ^\^'as  filled  by  Mr.  Gramme  Mercer,  to  whom  young 
Metcalfe  was  appointed  to  be  an  assistant.  lie  went  by  Dawkc, 
(that  is  in  a  palankeen  with  relays  of  bearers,)  from  Calcutta, 
and  was  attacked  on  the  road  between  Lucknow  and  Cawnpore 
by  banditti,  in  his  encounter  with  whom  he  lost  the  top  joint  of 
the  fore-finger  of  his  right  hand.  This  compelled  him  to  stop 
for  a  short  time  at  Cawnpore,  but  he  joined  the  army  on  the  day 
when  it  took  up  its  ground  at  Muttra  on  the  Jumna,  about  30 
miles  above  Agra,  where  our  enemy  Ilolkar  had  been  previously 
encamped. 

Mr.  IVIercer,  the  Political  Agent,  had  a  scat  at  the  general 
table  of  Lord  Lake,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  staflT,  and  his  assist- 
ant Metcalfe  was  necessarily  admitted  to  the  same  privilei^e. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Lake  did  not  like  this 
young  assistant's  coming  up  in  the  way  he  did,  without  any  pre- 
vious reference  to  him,  and  the  more  so,  probably,  because  he 
came  from  the  Governor-General's  office,  where  all  the  young 
men  were  more  or  less  in  Lord  Wellesley's  confidence.  In 
his  secret  soul  the  old  warrior  probably  regai'ded  the  civilian 
as  a  spy,  and  being  a  very  abrupt  plain-speaking  man  and 
not  over  discreet,  he  is  said  to  have  given  vent  to  this  feeling  in 
terms  by  no  means  complimentary  to  iiis  new  guest,  sneering  at 
the  same  time  at  those  whose  business  it  was,  without  risk  to 
themselves,  to  comment  upon  the  actions  of  others  who  were 
daily  encountering  danger. 
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Tlie  position  of  the  young  civilian,  enduring  such  a  slight  from 
the  Commander-in-Chief  at  his  own  table,  must  have  been  very 
embarrassing.  To  resent  it  would  have  been  absurd ;  yet  some- 
thing to  counteract  its  eflfect  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  character.  With  a  judgment  and 
nerve  rarely  to  be  found  united  at  so  early  an  age,  he  seized 
tlie  first  occasion  of  a  service  of  danger  to  take  the  point 
from  one  part  of  the  reproach  addressed  to  him,  while,  by 
the  tact  and  discrimination  of  his  general  conduct,  he  removed 
every  impression  of  his  mission  being  that  of  a  spy.  When 
the  fortress  of  Deeg  was  attacked,  he  got  the  Commander-in- 
Chiefs  permission  to  accompany  the  storming-party,  and  by 
his  gallant  bearing  completely  won  the  old  warrior's  heart.  He 
soon  became  a  special  favourite,  and  was  ever  after  called  by 
Lord  Lake,  "  his  little  stormer."  We  can  vouch  for  the 
accuracy  of  this  anecdote,  and  we  think  it  well  worthy  of  record, 
were  it  only  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  position  of  a  class  of 
officers  in  some  degree  peculiar  to  British  India,  whose  duties 
are  ill  understood  at  nome,  where  their  actions  have  consequently 
been  of  late  not  a  little  misrepresented. 

We  allude  to  the  Political  Agents,  or  "  the  Politicals,"  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  them. 

In  running  down  this  section  of  the  8ei*vice,  men  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  men  with  and  without  Indian  experience,  have 
joined  together  with  a  harmony  of  virulence,  mdicative  one 
might  almost  think,  of  some  common  motive  of  greater  force  than 
a  mere  concurrence  of  opinion  on  a  matter  of  official  expediency. 
The  very  constitution  of  the  department  is  misrepresented,  even 
by  some  who  affe^^t  a  familiarity  with  the  details  of  Indian  admin- 
istration ;  and  in  a  recent  Number  of  a  contemporary  Journal  it 
is  spoken  of  as  if  composed  principally  if  not  exclusively  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service.*  Now  the  fact  is,  that  though  many 
members  of  that  service  have  risen  to  the  highest  places  in  the 
] political  department,  still  the  department  itself  is  open  to  the 
aspiring  of  every  branch  of  the  Indian  service.  In  proof  of 
what  we  say,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  although  Lord 
Metcalfe,  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  Sir  R.  Jenkins, 
and  Sir  W.  Macnaghten,  were  civihans,  their  contemporary 
])olitical  agents,  Sir  J.Malcolm,  Sir  D.  Ochterlony,  SirT.  Munro, 
and  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  were  military  men,  while  Mr.  Graeme 
Mercer,  under  whom  Lord  Metcalfe  began  his  career,  belonged  to 
the  medical  branch  of  the  service. 

The  functions  of  the  department  are  as  little  understood  as  its 
composition ;  and  we  find  it  spoken  of  in  the  article  above  noticed 

*  QatnUrl^  Renew  for  October,  1846.     Article  VII, 
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as  if  it  served  no  purpose  but  that  of  embarrassing  *'  military 
commanders  in  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.^  Now,  con- 
sidering that  the  employment  of  special  political  agents,  in  con- 
cert with  commanders  of  armies,  has  been  persisted  m  by  a  series 
of  wise  and  eminently  successful  governments,  it  ought,  we 
think,  to  occur  to  every  candid  mind  that  there  must  be  some 
cogent  reason  for  this  practice,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Sir  William  Nott,  that  it  is  one  of  the  primary  evils  of 
our  system  of  administration.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  m  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  our  Empire,  and  the  absolute  necessity,  in 
the  discharge  of  political  duties  in  India,  for  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  character  of  the  people  of  the  country,  or  of  such 
supereminent  general  talent,  as  can  but  very  rarely  be  met  with 
in  the  narrow  circle  whence  the  military  commander  of  every 
expedition  must  be  taken.  It  constantly  happens  that  the  officer 
to  whom  a  command  must,  in  compliance  with  the  rules  and  re- 

filations  of  the  army,  be  confided,  has  but  recently  arrived  fiom 
ngland,  full  perhaps  of  Peninsular  experience  and  professional 
knowledge,  but  totally  ignorant  of  the  language  and  the  modes 
of  thoumit  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  East. 

In  this  case,  some  one  possessing  the  knoMedge  wherein  the 
Commander  is  wanting,  must  go  with  the  army,  or  else  the  com- 
munications with  friendly  and  liostile  powers  must  be  carried  on 
by  dumb  show. 

This  all  will  admit ;  but  it  may  be  argued  that  the  person  so 
employed  ought  to  be  placed  in  subor£nation  to  the  Military 
Chief,  or,  in  other  words,  attached  to  his  Staff.  This  would  do 
well  enough,  if  his  part  were  to  be  that  of  a  mere  interpreter ;  but 
more  is  necessary.  In  addition  to  ignorance  *of  language,  the 
officer  whom  chance  and  his  standing  on  the  list,  as  often  as 
selection,  places  at  the  head  of  an  army,  must  often  be  wanting 
in  that  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  interests  of  our  singular 
empire,  and  that  consideration  for  the  perplexities  of  Asiatics  in 
their  dealings  with  Europeans,  without  wnich  there  can  be  no 
real  intercourse  with  Native  Chiefs,  no  allaying  of  unfounded 
fears  as  to  our  designs,  no  negotiation,  in  short,  excepting  that 
word-and-blow  diplomacy  ever  sure  to  be  popular  in  camps  and 
praised  in  senates.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  the  duly 
Qualified  subordinate  can  always  supply  by  his  suggestions  the 
deficiencies  of  his  superior ;  but  they  loiow  little  oftne  military 
variety  of  the  genus  Homo,  who  would  rely  tipon  such  su^es- 
tions  being  frankly  made  or  kindly  received.  The  spirit  is  mol- 
lified, but  not  extmct,  which  prompted  the  replv  of  a  General  in 
the  war  of  1757,  to  some  wise  hint  of  the  youthful  Washington. 
"  Silence,  sir;  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass,  indeed,  when  a 
British  GeneriU  is  to  be  instructed  oy  a  Virginia  Buckskin." 
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The  political  i^nt  to  be  of  any  service,  must  be  in  some  degree 
independent  oinis  military  coadjutor ;  and  though  dorbtless  this 
partition  of  power  is  well  avoided,  when,  as  may  happen  once  or 
twice  in  a  century,  an  individual  can  be  found  uniting  in  his  own 
person  either  such  knowledge  as  we  have  described,  or  its  only 
substitute,  vast  and  comprehensive  general  talent,  with  the  exact 
grade  of  army  rank  to  entitle  him  to  the  command ;  stilly  con- 
sidering how  rarely  this  can  happen,  the  distribution  is  perhaps 
not  so  universally  absurd  as  it  is  sometimes  represented. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  let  us  only  look  at  the  correspond- 
ence of  Sir  W.  Nott,  as  given  in  the  Article  of  ,the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  gallant  general  was  very  probably  fitted  to  fill  the 
joint  posts  of  military  and  political  chief  of  the  Afghan  expedi- 
tion. This  double  appointment,  however,  was  precluded  by  his 
juniority  to  some  other  general  officers  in  the  field,  to  not  one  of 
whom  would  he  himself  we  suspect,  have  wished  to  see  such  a 
combined  charge  delegated. 

It  is  true  that  the  Government  of  India  might  have  given  the 
office  of  Envoy  to  Sir  W.  Nott ;  but  then  he  would  have  become 
a  political — ^the  object  of  his  own  abhorrence  and  a  butt  to  sar- 
casms as  bitter,  and  very  probably  as  merited,  as  those  levelled  by 
himself  at  the  late  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  and  his  subordinates. 
Perhaps  things  might  have  been  better  managed  by  him  than 
they  were  by  Sir  w!  Macnaghten — but  so  they  might  have  been 
by  somebody  else ;  and  the  circumstance  of  individual  capacity 
does  not  touch  at  all  upon  the  general  question  of  the  wisaom  of 
separate  political  agency. 

JBut  we  can  give  a  very  high  authority  for  our  view  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  attaching  a  degree  of  independent  authority  to  the 
post  of  political  agent  with  an  army,  or  in  a  newly  conquered 
country.  In  that  repertory  of  militaiy  and  political  wisdom,  the 
Wellington  Despatches,  there  may  be  found  the  following  letter, 
dated  13th  Octooer,  1803,  and  addressed  to  a  gallant  officer  who 
seems  to  have  complained  of  his  subordination  to  a  political 
functionary^ 

"  In  this  part  of  the  world  there  is  no  power  but  that  of  ih^  sword ; 
and  it  follows  that  if  those  Agents  have  no  authority  over  the  Mili- 
tary they  have  no  power  whatever.  The  natives  would  soon  find  out 
their  state  of  weakness,  and  the  residents  wofdd  lose  their  influence 
over  their  councils.  It  may  be  argued,  that  if  this  is  the  case,  the  Mili- 
tary Commanding  Officer  ought  to  be  the  Resident  or  Political  Agent. 
Li  answer  to  this  aigument,  I  say,  that  the  same  reasoning  applies  to 
every  part  of  the  executive  government;  and  that,  upon  this  ground,  the 
whole  ought  to  be  in  the  luands  of  the  Military.  In  short,  the  only 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  firom  all  reflection  upon  this  subject  is^  that  the 
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British  Government  in  Iiidia  is  a  phenomenon,  and  that  it  will  not 
answer  to  apply  to  it,  in  its  present  state,  either  the  rules  which  guide 
other  governments,  or  the  reasoning  upon  which  those  rules  are 

founded." 

WelHngtofi  DespatchUj  Vol.  2,  Page  411. 

Here  we  may  quit  this  part  of  our  subject,  merely  remarkiD^ 
that  the  illustrious  writer  of  the  above  Despatch  is,  to  the  best  €$ 
our  recx>llection,  the  only  individual  to  whom  in  Europe  the  full 
and  undivided  power  of  political  and  military  administration  has 
for  a  century  past  been  delegated ;  while  the  only  corresponding 
instance  in  India,  that  we  can  call  to  mind,  was  that  of  one  who 
used  to  be  styled  the  Wellington  of  the  East — ^the  late  Sir  David 
Ochterlony. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  consideration  of  the 
volume  before  us,  we  now  propose  to  follow  jVIr.  Thomton'^s  nar- 
rative in  its  bearing  on  political  transactions,  to  the  exclusion,  in 
as  far  as  possible,  of  all  purely  military  matter.  The  account  of 
our  political  relations  with  Persia  and  Afghanistan  finom  the 
beginning  of  the  century  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  the 
latter  country  is,  with  partial  exceptions,  clearly  as  well  as 
concisely  given  by  Mr.  Thornton.  There  is  little  in  this 
passage  of  our  history  to  be  contem])lated  with  satisfaction. 
The  whole  scheme  of  subsidizing  Persia,  and  so  making  tlie 
Persians  think  that  we  were  paying  them  to  defend  us,  was 
faulty,  and  betrayed  an  ignorance  of  Asiatic  character ;  while 

'^  Suspicion  must  have  slept 
At  Wisdom's  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 
Resign'd  her  charge," 

when,  in  1814,  we,  to  please  our  Russian  allies,  persuaded  the 
Court  of  Persia  to  engage  ^^  to  maintain  no  navy  on  the  Cas- 
pian." 

The  first  of  these  errors  was,  perhaps,  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  negotiations  being  conducted  under  instructions  from  the 
^Ministry  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the  second  looks  rather  like  an  act 
of  infatuated  fondness  on  the  part  of  an  individual,  than  of  cold 
and  measured  friendship,  such  as  alone  can  subsist  between  states. 

Our  author  says  nothing  in  explanation  of  Dost  Moohummud's 
estrangement  from  us,  and  leaning  towards  Russia,  although  it  is 
evidently  in  this  mood  of  his  mind  that  the  origin  of  our  expedi- 
tion to  Cabool  is  to  be  sought  for. 

We  are  told  indeed  that 

''  Shah  Shooja  twice  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  recover  the  throne 
from  which  Muhmood  had  been  expelled  ;  but  Runjeet  Sing  succeed 
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ed  in  wresting  Peshawur  from  the  grasp  of  the  Rebel  Chiefs,  and  an- 
nexing it  to  his  own  dominions." — ^F.  123. 

This  is  stated  as  a  separate  insulated  fact  having  no  connex- 
ion with  anything  that  followed ;  and  yet,  as  we  showed  in  our 
former  article,  the  proof  may  be  found  in  the  first  pages  of  the 
Afghan  Blue  Book,  that  Shah  Shooja  was  permitted  to  form  his 
littTe  army  at  Lodiana  in  our  territory,  and  to  march  out  at  its 
head  in  the  winter  of  1833-34,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attack- 
ing the  de  fojoUi  ruler  of  Afghanistan. 

if,  as  we  believe,  it  was  this  conduct  on  our  part  that  disposed 
Dost  Moohummud  to  look  for  alliances  in  another  quarter,  a 
stronger  instance  can  hardly  be  adduced,  of  the  danger  of  swerv- 
ing, however  slightly,  from  the  plain  rule  of  open  and  fair  dealing, 
with  which  no  casuistry  can  reconcile  the  passive  countenance 
given  by  us  to  this  operation  against  a  friendly,  or  at  least  a  neu- 
tral power.  It  is  not  known  in  how  farDostMoohummud  wasprivy 
to  the  designs  of  theKing  of  Persia,  but  these  were  directed  against 
Herat,  and  professed  to  be  limited  to  obtaining  from  Kamran,  the 
Suddozye  King  of  Western  Afghanistan  and  nephew  of  Shah 
Shooja,  compensation  for  certain  real  and  undisputed  injuries,  of 
no  great  moment  perhaps,  but  furnishing  a  fair  plea  for  the  hos- 
tile movement  on  which  the  heart  of  the  former  potentate  had 
long  been  bent.  That  Persia  was  encouraged  and  prompted  by 
Kussia,  in  the  claims  she  was  so  forward  to  press,  is  broadly  stated 
by  Mr.  Thornton  on  apparently  satisfactory  grounds— p.  124 
et  seq.  After  two  years  spent  in  preparation,  the  move- 
ment against  Herat  was,  as  is  well  known,  made  in  the  summer 
of  1838,  and  certainly  one  more  full  of  menace  to  our  tranquil- 
lity in  India  was  never  undertaken.  It  was  well  remarked,  as 
Mr.  Thornton  tells  us,  by  the  late  Sir  A.  Burnes  before  the  Af- 
rfian  war  began,  and  the  remark  continues  true  after  its  close 
that  there  may  be  an  extravagance  of  incredulity  as  well  as  of 
alarm,  with  regard  to  the  designs  of  Bussia  in  the  direction  of 
Hindostan.  Tne  chance  of  her  appearing  at  Delhi  has  of  course 
been  absurdly  exaggerated,  but  it  is  sheer  folly  to  believe  that 
all  her  subtle  operations  were  without  aim  or  object.  Bussia 
may  be  our  very  good  friend,  but  what  business,  as  Sir  A.  Burnes 
said,  had  she  in  Afghanistan  ?  "  Vat  shall  de  honest  man  do  in 
my  closet  V  said  Dr.  Gains.  We  know  not  what  she  intended 
but  we  know  what  she  efiected, — and  that  was  a  rousing  and  stir- 
ring up  of  the  Mahommedan  mind  in  India  to  an  extent  imper- 
ceptible possibly  to  those  who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  personal 
communication  with  our  subjects  of  that  persuasion,  but  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  were.  It  was  deep,  intense, — suiSci- 
ently  so  to  break  through  the  i-estraints,  not  only  of  prudence 
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but  of  what  is  of  more  force  in  the  East,  oonFcntioiifll  pelkeiiefli 
and  resene.  Verses  in  the  Hindostanee  langnage,  not  wanting  in 
fire  and  spirit,  and  calling  upon  the  votanes  of  Islam,  of  eyeiy 
ckss  and  rank,  to  lay  aside  their  ordinary  porsaits,  and  to  girl  np 
their  loins  for  the  approaching  Juhad  or  Holy  mur,  were  litho- 
graphed  at  some  unaiscovered  work-shop,  and  drcnlated  fiir  and 
wide.  The  lately  emancipated  Press  was  also  tnmed  to  aooonnt, 
and  the  colomns  of  the  Persian  newspapers  in  Calcutta  were  filled 
with  articles  of  nearly  the  same  inflammatory  tendency.  A  re- 
sult, little  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  liberation,  was  tike  dia^ 
covery  through  tois  channel,  of  some  extraordinary  proceedings 
at  Kumool  in  the  Deccan,  which,  even  to  this  day,  remain  en- 
veloped  in  a  degree  of  mysteiy.  The  ruling  Nabob  of  this  litde 
principality  was  a  zealous  Moosulman,  and  nis  outward  demon- 
strations of  this  spirit  became  the  subject  of  such  ardent  enoeminm 
in  the  Persian  newspapers,  that  attention  was  thereby  drawn  to 
the  subject.  An  inqmiy,  set  on  foot  by  the  Gh)vemment  of  Madras^ 
led  to  the  discovery  of  several  hundred  well-4nade  pieces  of  field 
artillery,  skilfully  concealed  under  the  soil  of  the  great  court  of  the 
Nabob's  palace,  and  of  a  store  of  small  arms  and  accoutrsmenta 
laid  up  m  vaults,  sufficient  for  the  equipment  of  an  army  of 
50,000  men.  A  sharp  skirmish,  in  which  Lientenant-Cofend 
W  right  of  H.M.  39th  Foot,  and  several  other  officers  were  wound* 
ed,  ended  in  the  dispersion  of  whatever  force  the  Nabob  had  col- 
lected, but  neither  entreaty  nor  threat  could  extort  from  him  any 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  an  accumulation  so  disproportioned  to 
the  means  of  his  little  state.  '^  It  was  my  &ncy"  was  his  only 
reply :  ^^  some  men  like  to  buy  horses,  some  to  buy  books,  and  I 
to  collect  arms  and  military  stores."  He  was  deposed  and  r^ 
moved  to  the  Southern  province  of  Tritchinopoly,  where,  as 
noticed  by  Mr.  Thornton,  page  324,  he  came  to  a  remarkable 
and  unlooked-for  end.  He  who  had  been  the  cynosure  of  every 
Mooslim  eye,  listened  to  a  Christian  Missionary,  was  struck  by 
what  he  neard,  and  began  to  frequent  the  Mission  Chapm. 
While  he  was  seated  there  one  ni^ht  a  man  rushed  in,  staboed 
him  to  the  heart,  and  escaped.  The  undiscovered  assassin  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  his  followers,  shocked  at  his  indpi^ 
ent  apostasy  ;  but  there  may  have  also  been  a  prudential  motive 
for  making  away  with  one  who  probably  had  much  to  di»* 
close,  and  appeared  to  be  wavering  m  his  attachment  to  the  fSuth 
of  which  he  had  so  recently  been  the  vaunted  champion. 

Such  were  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  King  of  Per* 
sia's  advance  to  Herat ;  and  that  Russia  was  accessoxy  to  tha^ 
movement  is  proved  by  the  presence  of  the  envoy.  Count  Sim- 
onich,  in  the  camp,  and  by  his  conduct,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton; page  138;  in  advancing  money  to  promote  the  enterprise. 
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Bussia's  concurrence  is  also  to  be  inferred  from  the  strong  facts 
of  a  Bassian  battalion  having  served  under  the  wilv  cuias  of 
Polish  deserters  at  the  siege,  and  of  a  Kussian  general  having,  as 
we  have  heard,  been  killed  in  the  trenches.  Had  Herat  been 
taken,  the  Persian  force  would  have  rolled  on  to  the  Indus,  leav- 
ing Russia  established  in  power,  in  its  rear.  "  How  shall  I  de- 
scribe, or  what  shall  I  say  of  the  vast  armies  of  Russia  T  Herat 
is  the  first  object  of  attack,  and  then  the  intention  is  to  advance 
against  the  English  possessions  in  Hindostan."  These  are  the 
translated  words  of  a  letter  printed  in  a  Persian  newspaper  in 
Calcutta,  and  may  assist  our  readers  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  our  peace,  involved  in  the  fall  of  that  town  and 
fortress. 

How  was  this  peril  averted  ?  How  came  this  important  place, 
assailed  as  it  was  by  the  united  force  of  an  Asiatic  and  a  Euro- 

Eean  despotism,  to  be  preserved  from  becoming  the  advanced 
ase.  of  a  series  of  hostile  demonstrations  against  our  empire  in 
India? 

It  is  useless  to  seek  for  a  reply  in  the  volume  before  us,  where 
an  incidental  allusion  at  page  1 61  is  the  only  notice  bestowed 
upon  what  we  consider  to  be,  not  only  in  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, the  most  striking,  but  in  its  consequences  the  most  im- 
portant event  of  any  that  preceded  our  occupation  of  Candahar 
and  Cabool.  We  must  endeavour  to  fill  up  this  strange  blank 
in  Mr.  Thornton's  tale. 

The  siege  was  raised,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  caus- 
ed by  an  exaggerated  report  of  the  strength  of  an  expedition  for- 
tunately detached  from  Bombay  during  that  season  to  take 
possession  of  the  island  of  Kurrac  in  the  Persian  Gulf»  Even 
the  Russians  were  startled  by  this  well-timed  move,  and 
some  of  their  officers  in  Persia  are  said  to  have  expressed  their 
surprise  at  such  promptitude  on  the  part  of  England,  ^^  the  un- 
ready." They  forgot  that  India  is  not  governed  precisely  upon 
the  model  of  the  mother-country,  and  that  a  Governor-General 
enjoys  a  freedom  of  action  unknown  in  Downing  Street. 

The  detachment  on  the  island  consisted  only  of  native  troops 
from  Bombay,  or  ^^  rotten  Hindoos,"  as  the  King  of  Persia  called 
them  in  his  wrath,  when  he  discovered  how  inferior  to  what  he  had 
been  led  to  believe,  was  the  force  which  had  contributed  to  di- 
vert him  from  the  attack  of  Herat.  But  there  was  another 
cause  for  his  failure  in  that  enterprise :  a  cause  passed  over  in 
silence  by  our  author,  although  it  might  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  sketch,  to  form  a  pendant  to  his  animated  description  of 
the  defence  of  Vandewash,  by  Lieutenant  Flint  in  1781.  Lieu- 
tenant Eldred  Fottinger  of  the  Bombay  Artillery,  a  nephew  of 
the  present  distinguished  Governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope| 
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while  on  bis  way  through  Afghanistan  to  Persia  in  the  spring. or 
Rummor  of  1838,  heard,  as  he  approached  Herat,  of  the  impendr 
tng  attack  of  that  place.  He  perceived  and  seized  the  Oppor* 
tunity  of  rendering  a  great  service  to  his  country.  He  tendered 
his  services  tp  the  King  Kamran  and  his  Minister,  YtrJtfoo^ 
haminud,  as  an  artillery  officer^  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Gunnery 
being  the  one  art  wherein  a  true  Moosulman  may  admit  bis  uv- 
feriority  to  a  dog  of  a  Christian,  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  offer 
wasacoepted ;  and  he  soon  acquired  a  general  control  over  all  the 
operations  of  the  garrison.  So  well  were  these  conducted,  and 
soiendrely  were  they  felt  to  proceed  from  Lieutenant  Fottinger, 
that  loug  after  the  siege  had  been  raised  the  Minister  for  foreign 
affairs  in  Persia,  Mirza  Hajee  Aghasee  conversing  with  an 
English  gentleman  on  the  subject,  suddenly  burst  out  into  an 
honest  eocomium  of  the  youn^  ojBScer,  by  whose  skill  and  courage 
he  bad  been  baffled,  and  exclaimed — 

"  He  was  a  clever  fellow  tliat  Fottinger.     Wherever  I  ran  up  a 
battery,  thei'e  he  had  always  a  work  to  countemet  me.     But  if  I  had' 
only  had  20,000  pounds  more  of  gunpowder  I  shouM  have  blown  him 
up.     Yet,  it  would  have  been  a  pity  ;  for  he  was  a  clever  fellow." 

In  addition  to  this  praise  from  the  lips  of  a  foe,  we  can  give 
tW  folbwing  anecdote  from  the  pen  of  a  friend  who  gather^,  it, 
we:Mi^^<^>  from  the  people  of  Herat,  where  it  must  be  remem- 
bfsred  that  Lieutenant  Pottinger  was,  during  the  continuance  of 
t^e  a^i^gO)  without  a  single  European  conu^anion.  On  one  occa- 
sion, a  stgrming-party  had  actually  forced  the  breach  and  effect- 
ed a  Jodgeuient  within  the  walla.  The  Afghans  were  dismayed, 
and  even  the  Minister,  Yar  Moohummud,  was  retiring  in  des- 
pfiir;  t9  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  when  Lieutenant  Pottin- 
gpr,  who  had  been  employed  in  another  quarter,  hearing  of  what 
li^  happened,  hurried  to  the  spot,  seized  Yar  Moohummud  by 
th^tarm,  dragged  him  towards  the  point  attacked,  addressed  a  few 
words  ofencoui'agement  to  the  men  of  the  garrison,  and  then  Iqil 
thom  on  to  charge  and  drove  back  the  Persians  who  had  so 
newly  opened  a  way  for  tlie  victorious  entry  of  their  king, 

A- melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  anecdote,  for  it  rests  on 
the  Authoriliy  of  the  gallant  Colonel  Stoddart,  who  introduced  it  . 
into  the  last  letter  that  he  is  known,  we  believe,  to  have  written 
from  Bokhara,  because,  as  he  stated,  he  might  never  have  an- 
other opportunity  of  recording  what  he  knew  his  friend  Pottin- 
ger's  modesty  wWd  not  allow  him  to  narrate  of  himself. 

But  Lieutenant  Pottinger's  service^  did  not  end  with  the  libe- 
ration .of  Herjat  from  a  state  of  siege. 

,  On  tjh^  ff treat  of  the  Persian  army,  the  Minister,  Yar  Moo- 
hunimud,  began  to  recruit  the  shattered  finances  of  the  state,  by 
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many  cunning  expedients,  among  which  the  most  i^cmarkable 
was  that  of  selling  as  slaves  to  the  Oosbeck  Tartars  such  hetero- 
dox Moosulmans  of  tlie  Sheeah  sect  as  would  not  pay  for  per* 
mission  to  remain  in  the  town.  Against  these  and  other  enor- 
mities, Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who  nad  been  appointed  to  be  the 
British  Political  Agent  at  Herat,  remonstrated  so  boldly,  that 
one  day  in  open  Durbar  in  the  King's  presence,  the  Alinister 
lost  his  temper  and  called  him  a  liar.  '^  You  are  a  dog,  and  a 
liar  too,"  was  the  reply  returned  by  Lieutenant  Pottinger,  who 
instantly  withdrew  with  his  friend  Colonel  Stoddart,  and  prepar- 
ed, at  all  hazards,  to  quit  the  place.  On  his  intention  transpir- 
ing grain  rose  to  double  its  previous  price  in  the  Bazaar,  and 
the  Minister  was  constrained  to  beg  it  as  a  favour  of  him  to  re- 
main. Lieutenant  Pottinger  consented,  but  upon  the  condition 
of  the  cruel  measures  which  he  had  objected  to  being  abandoned. 

In  contemplating  the  position  of  this  young  British  officer, 
alone  among  a  fierce  and  fanatical  people,  hereditary  hatei*s  of 
bis  race  and  creed,  yet  all  submitting  in  war  to  his  guidance,  in 
peace  to  his  dictation,  the  mind  naturally  runs  back  to  the  earlier 
mtercourse  of  Europeans  with  Asiatics,  to  speculate  upon  the 
cause  of  the  unvarying  ascendancy  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
from  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  until  now.  The  cause, 
we  suspect,  lies  too  deep  for  human  wisdom  to  detect ;  but  the  fact 
seems  tons  to  be  established  by  the  experience  of  upwards  of  twenty 
centuries — and  there  is  more  than  a  fanciful  analogy  l)etween 
the  situation  in  point  of  influence  of  Themistocles  at  the  Court  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  that  of  Lieutenant  Pottinger  in  the  Durbar  of 
Kamran.  The  speculation  is  not  an  idle  one,  for  it  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  very  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  that  re- 
gulates and  accounts  for  the  variations  observable  in  our  conduct 
towards  Asiatic  from  the  rules  that  govern  our  dealings  with 
European  states.  International  law  is  unknown  in  the  East, 
where  religion  supplies,  however  imperfectly,  its  place.  If  ri- 
gidly adhered  to,  it  must  often  fetter  one  party  witnout  imjwsing 
any  compensatory  restriction  on  the  other.  But  while  a  literal 
observance  of  its  rules  may  often  be,  as  Mr.  Thornton  somewhei*e 
says,  pedantic  folly,  there  can  never  be  a  case  to  warrant  our  vio- 
lating its  spirit,  or,  in  the  pride  of  our  wisdom  and  our  strength, 
dispensing  with  such  of  its  restraints  as  are  founded  not  upon 
compact  or  understanding  between  communities,  but  upon  the 
great  principles  of  justice  engraven  by  our  Maker  on  our  hearts. 
These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  ques- 
tion now  pressing  on  our  notice,  the  policy  namely  and  the  pix>- 
priety  of  our  Afghan  expedition  from  the  beginning  to  its  close. 

For  so  long  as  Herat  was  in  peril  there  cannot,  we  think,  be  a 
doubt  that  the  resolution  to  advance  to  meet  on  the  threshold,  a 
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danger  which  at  every  step  would  have  become  more  formidable, 
aa  it  drew  nigher  to  our  possessions,  was  as  justifiable  as  it  was 
bold  and  wise.  In  this  opinion  most  of  those  acquainted  wiA 
India  will,  we  think,  agree,  though  many  may  regret  that  the 
movement  was  persisted  in  after  the  King  of  Persia  had  retreats 
ed,  and  Herat  was  safe.  But  we  had,  to  conciliate  our  fonnidable 
ally  of  the  Punjaub,  become  parties  to  a  treaty  binding  ua  to  eo« 
operate  with  him  in  restoring  Shah  Shooja  after  30  yean  of  enle 
to  the  throne  of  Cabool.  Our  co-operations  with  native  allied 
have  ever  proved  to  be  very  one-sided  operations,  and  we  must 
leave  it  to  aeeper  jurists  to  decide  in  how  far  our  promise  to  the 
ruler  of  the  Sikhs  made  it  incumbent  upon  us,  as  men  of  our 
word,  to  take  upon  ourselves  the  whole  labour  of  invading  and 
conquering  Afghanistan. 

On  the  score  of  policy,  our  mistake  seems  to  have  been  that  of 
relying  on  a  power  of  our  own  erection  to  second  and  carry  out 
cmr  own  peculiar  views.  No  restored  sovereign  can  ever  be  of 
much  service  to  those,  if  strangers,  through  whom  he  regains  hia 
throne ;  for  his  very  obligations  to  them  must,  by  destroying  his 
popularity  as  a  ruler,  impair  his  efficiency  as  an  ally.  This  itkr 
emciency  must  of  course  be  aggravated,  when  the  reinstated 
Prince  is  forced  to  square  his  administration  by  the  wishes  and 
princii)les  of  those  who  bring  him  back,  instead  of  suiting  it  to  the 
feelings-  and  habits  of  those  to  whom  ne  returns.  Shi£  Shooje 
laboured  under  both  of  these  difficulties ;  he  was  not  only  replaic^ 
ed  by  the  English,  but  he  was  daily  obliged  to  recall  this  morti<' 
fying  fiict  to  the  recollection  of  his  subjects,  by  the  European  cast 
and  cxrfonr  of  his  measures.  He  is  said  to  have  expressed  this 
rather  quaintly  in  taking  leave  of  a  British  officer  who  was  re- 
turning to  India.  "Tell  the  Governor-General,"  he  said,  "that 
all  the  good  that  is  done  here  is  done  by  Sir  W.  Macnaghten^ 
and  all  the  evil  too ;  for  I  do  nothing." 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  cast  any  blame  upon  the  envoy  for  labour* 
ing  as  he  did,  with  all  the  powers  of  his  well  storedmind,  to  render . 
tlie  reinstated  monarchy  a  blessing  to  the  people,  or  for  striving, 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  a  mild  and  well  oraered  government. 
Indeed,  neither  he  nor  the  Governor-General  could  have  allowed 
Shah  Shooja  to  rule  upon  Afghan  principles,  without  being;  . 
themselves  soon  called  to  account  by  their  own  countrymen  wt 
a  disregard  of  Christian  principles.    But  while  the  people  of 
England  would  not  have  tolerated  a  head-lopping  administratioui 
the^'  were  sure  soon  to  complain  of  the  enormous  cost  of  a  milder 
syatem.     Hence  arose  those  orders  for  economizing  which,  as*  , 
hinted  rather  than  asserted  by  Mr.  Thornton,  (page  241,)  beclmie 
the  jTroicimate  cause  of  the  final  revolt.    In  his  ansiety  to  carry  .: 
out  the  policy  of  his  superiors^  the  envoy,  conscious  of  the  xml . 
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MOd  that  hd  -was  daily  doings  may  haTe  ov«rlooked  how  entirely 
the  power  of  Shah  Shooja  rested  upon  the  two  props  <tf  bnllioii 
and  bayonets ;  bnt  Mr.  Thornton  does  not  say  that  he  either 
suggested  or  approved  of  the  reductions  to  which  it  devolred 
upon  him  to  give  efiect.  Timely  warning  of  the  probable  con«> 
sequences  of  these  measures  upon  the  Ghibzye  Chieft  in  the 
Kohistan  was,  we  believe,  given  by  Lieutenant  Pottingcr,  who^ 
now  raised  to  the  rank  of  major,  had  been  removed  from  Herat^ 
and  was  stationed  as  political  agent  at  Charikar,  about  £0  miles 
to  the  North  of  Cabool,  whence,  though  wounded,  he  effected 
his  escape  (as  stated  at  page  268,)  with  only  one  companion,  and 
passing  through  the  Afghan  force,  entered  the  beleaguered  caa^ 
tonments  in  the  middle  of  November  1841. 

The  events  that  followed  belong  to  military  history,  and  lie 
beyond  the  limit  assigned  to  our  comments.  The  direct  author 
rity  of  the  envoy  ana  the  political  agents,  ceased  with  the  com- 
mencement of  open  hostilities;  but  as  uose  functionaries  have  been 
often  allttded  to,  as  instrumental  in  some  way  or  other  towardi 
inducing  the  disasters  that  ensued,  we  think  it  right  to  try  to 
explain  their  real  position.  It  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Mr.  Them* 
ton  (page  264,)  that  it  is  a  bare  act  of  justice  to  Sir  William 
Maenaghten  to  state,  ^^  that  whatever  of  promptitude  and  energy* 
was  displayed  in  the  higher  departments  at  Cabool  during  these 
unhappy  scenes,  seems  traceable  to  him,"  and  even  tlie  unfriendly 
Quarterly  Reviewer  admits  (No.  156,  page  494,)  that,  ^^wlien 
the  abyss  of  danger  at  last  disco^'ered  itself.  Sir  William  showed 
no  want  of  manhood ;  on  the  contrary,  whatever  energy  ean  be 
said  to  have  been  displayed  in  the  crisis  itself,  was  displayed  by 
the  unfortunate  diplomatist." 

With  such  concurrent  testimony  in  favour  of  the  envoy's  oon« 
duM,  and  with  our  knowledge  of  his  long-established  character 
for  eminent  ability,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
to  his  want  of  authority  to  command,  that  the  absence  of  all  plan 
and  decision  in  the  subsequent  operations  is  to  be  ascribed  ;  and 
yet,  there  are  those,  in  high  place  too,  who  scruple  not  to  speak 
of  our  disasters  as  in  some  degree  caused  by  his  perplexing  pre* 
sence  and  interference.  In  one  passage  of  the  Article  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  above  cited  (page  494,)  a  parallel  is  drawn 
between  the  ^<  small  birds"  at  Cabool,  and  the  ^'  strong  man''  at 
Candahar ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  danger  at  the 
former  place  was  at  least  four  times  greater  than  at  the  latter, 
and  that  General  Nott  was  freo  to  order  and  to  act  as  he  thought 
fit,  while  Sir  William  Maenaghten  could  only  suggest,  we  think 
that  the  unshaken  constancy  evinced  by  the  diplomatist,  mighl 
have  averted  the  disparaging  comparison  here  implied  between 
him  and  the  more  fortunate  military  commander* 
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There  is  a  prevailing  error  also,  as  to  the  manner  And  degree 
of  tlie  envois  mistakes,  antecedently  to  the  revolt,  upon  which 
our  author  throws  no  light  whatever.  That  outbreak  does  not 
ay)pear  to  have  been,  as  many  suppose,  the  result  of  any  unde- 
tected plot,  and  in  fact,  carao  unexpectedly  even  upon  those 
who  took  the  most  active  part  in  it.  The  account  given  of  its 
origin  by  a  Moonshee,  or  native  secretary  of  the  envoy's,  wlio 
escaped  with  the  loss  of  the  points  of  his  fingers  and  toes  into 
Hindostan,  carries  a  good  deal  of  probability  on  its  face.  His 
story  is,  that  on  the  night  of  the  Ist  November  1841,  Ubdoola, 
a  chief,  afterwards  killed  at  Belunaroo  on  the  23d  of  that 
month,  came  to  Ameenoola  Khan,  one  of  our  most  inveterate 
foes,  and  said,  *^  Macnaghten  is  going,  and  Burnes"  (to  whom 
he  bore  a  private  but  deadly  grudge,)  ''  will  succeed  to  his  place, 
and  once  in  power  may  get  beyond  the  reach  of  my  vengeance. 
To  make  sure  of  my  revenge,  I  will  attack  and  murder  him  to- 
morrow morning."  How  he  acted  upon  that  resolution  is  mat- 
ter of  history,  although  Mr.  Thornton  narrates  the  assault  upon 
the  house  of  Sir  A.  Bumes,  as  if  it  had  been  a  consequence,  in- 
stead of  the  precursor,  of  the  insurrection  in  the  city  (page  252.) 
This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  mistake^  and  we  wish  the  authority 
were  given  for  that  want  of  decision,  and  "  ostentatious  modera- 
ti<Mi"  on  that  officer's  part,  but  for  which  he  thinks  "  the  out- 
break might  have  been  at  once  checked."  We  agree  with  our 
author  in  thinking  that  the  spark  might  have  been  trodden  down 
before  it  spread  into  a  flame ;  and  the  Moonshee's  narrative  con- 
firms this  by  stating  that,  for  two  hours  after  the  murder  of  Sir 
A.  Barnes,  the  townVpeoplewere  all  aghast,  looking  for  what  was 
to  follow;  but  nothing,  we  are  convinced,  could  possibly  have 
prevented  that  lamented  officer  and  his  gallant  companions  from 
becoming,  in  the  very  words  used  by  the  Chiefs  at  Cabool,  in  an- 
nouncing the  event  to  those  of  the  Khyber  pass,  "  the  food  of 
the  sword." 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  situation  of  the  gallant  little  army 
at  Julalabad,  and  see  in  how  far  poUtical  agency  contributed  to 
its  maintaining  its  ground,  and  thus  proving  a  barrier  to  the  tor- 
rent, that  with  its  &11  might  have  poured  through  the  Fun- 
jaub  -into  our  provinces.  Sir  K.  Sale  entered  Julalabad  on 
the  12th  November  1841,  with  provisions  for  not  more  than  a 
week^  and  with  the  loss  of  all  his  baggage,  and  the  greater  pait 
of  Us  ammunition.  Happily,  the  treasure  was  preserved,  and 
this>  in  the  hands  of  the  political  agent,  Msyor  George  M aegre- 
gor,  proved  the  means  of  procuring  the  other  necessaries  of  ex- 
istence. Speaking  their  language  with  fluency,  and  understond- 
iilgc their  clieiracter  thoroughly,  this  wortiiy  colleague  of  the  gallant 
chiefs  wlio  was  ever  foi-ward  to  bear  witness  to  his  merits,  open- 
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cd  a  communication  with  tlie  Afghans,  and  actually  purchai^ed, 
under  cover  of  the  night,  not  onJy  provisions,  but  even  ammu- 
nition from  those  with  whom,  in  his  militarj  capneity,  he  was 
engaged  in  fighting  daring  the  day. 

But  the  treasure  was  not  inexhaustible,  and  unless  it  could  be 
replenished  there  was  still  risk  of  the  garrison  perishing  firom 
the  want  of  the  means  of  subsistence  and  defence.  The  required 
pecuniary  reinforcements  were  furnished  by  two  other  able 
members  of  the  political  department,  both,  like  Major  Macgregbf, 
accomplished  oriental  scholars,  and  conversant  with  the  ways 
and  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  thrown. 
These  were  Captain  Lawrence,  now  Kesidont  at  Lahore,  and 
Captain  jVIackeson^  who,  from  their  post  at  Peshawur,  contrived 
by  small  remittances,  carried  by  horsemen,  (who  of  course  passed 
as  belonging  to  our  enemies,)  to  keep  the  treasury  at  Julalabad 
from  being  drained. 

But  Peshawur  belonged  to  the  Sikhs,  and  without  their  con- 
currence our  political  agents  could  neither  have  remained  therd, 
nor  have  commanded  the  means  of  rendering  aid  to  their  country- 
men in  advance.  How  was  that  concurrence  obtained  through- 
out the  long  and  dreary  period  of  our  disasters  and  depression? 
Here  the  influence  of  another  political  agent  of  a  higuer  grade 
is  to  be  found  contributing  directly  to  the  great  object  of  sup- 
porting the  force  at  Julalabad.  We  know  now  what  the  Sikns 
are,  and  arc  therefore  in  the  best  position  to  prize  to  the  full  the 
service  rendered  to  his  countiy  by  the  individual  through  whose 
tact  and  talent  the  Court  of  Lahore  was  kept  steady  to  its  friend- 
ship at  a  season  when,  not  to  speak  of  its  open  hostility,  its  mefre 
inactivity  might  have  done  us  such  deadly  injury.  That  indivi- 
dual was  Mr.  George  liusscll  Clerk,  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service, 
then  the  Governor-General's  Political  Agent  on  the  Sutledge, 
and  lately  appointed  to  be  the  Governor  of  Bombay. 

AVe  must  now  go  back  upon  our  steps  to  Cabool,  where  Sir 
\\'iiliani  jMacuaghten  had  perished,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  effect " 
by  negotiation,  what  our  arms  could  not  achieve. 

Mr.  Thornton  (page  294,)  ropds  with  becoming  soorn  the 
miserable  attacks  upon  the  envoy's  niemoiy,  in  regard  to  this 
veiy  negotiation  ;  but  even  he  hardly  gives  fiill  force  to  Sir  W. 
Macnaghten's  emphatic  expression,  as  we  have  heard  it,  of  his 
consciousness  of  the  danger  wliich  be  was  about  to  encounter. 
"  I  know  that  it  is  dangerous,"  were,  we  believe,  his  words  to 
some  one  who  sought  to  dissuade  from  meeting  the  insurgent 
chirfs,  "but  will  vou  tell  me  what  there  is  that  we  can  do  now 
wliich  shall  not  be  dangerous  ?" 

By  the  death  of  the  envoy  and  Sir  A<  Bumes,  M&joa?  Pottin- 
ger  became  the  senior  of  his  department  on  the  spot^  an4  ccm- 
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cfrilig  his  countrywomen  from  a  fate  too  terrible  to  contemplate, 
saved  his  country's  honour  from  a  stain  that  must  have  tarnished 
all  its  after  triumphs. 

The  thorny  subject  of  Sinde  alone  remains  to  benot]<»d;  and 
Ihis  we  shall  touch  upon  but  lightly. 

All  that  we  know  ibr  certain  about  this  province,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  volume  before  us  (page  413,)  is,  that,  ^^  during  the 
terrible  reverses  of  our  armies  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  conse- 
quent diminution  of  our  military  reputation,"  Sinde  was  under 
a  separate  Political  Agent's  charge,  and  that  Sinde  then  remain- 
ed tranquil.  We  are  further  told,  at  page  415,  that  on  the  15th 
October  1842,  Sinde  was  transferred  to  the  political  charge  of 
the  General  commanding  our  army  in  that  quarter,  and  that 
thenceforward,  as  our  dangers  were  passing  away  in  other  quai^ 
ters,  our  troop  returning  in  triumph,  and  assembling  in  vast 
strength  on  the  Sutledge,  Sinde  became  disturbed,  and  the 
scene  of  a  desperate  struggle. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  we  think,  that  whatever  there  may  be  of 
flood  or  of  evil,  future  or  present,  in  the  conquest  of  Sinde,  is  to 
be  carried  to  the  credit  or  debit  of  that  union  of  political  with 
miUtary  power,  which,  though  so  often  spoken  of  as  a  desideratum 
m  our  system  of  Indian  government,  we  have  only,  in  this  one 
iustance  of  late,  seen  submitted  to  the  test  of  practical  experi- 
ment. 

We  may  now  draw  to  a  conclusion,  trusting  that  we  have  done 
something,  even  by  our  feeble  and  imperfect  sketch,  to  disabuse 
ocnr  readers  of  a  prevailing  error,  relative  to  one  most  important 
department  of  British  Indian  administration,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out reflecting  upon  any  other  branch  of  the  public  service. 

The  error,  if  it  be  one,  is  of  no  slight  magnitude,  for  it  remotely 
involves  the  removal  of  the  main  restraint  upon  our  empire's  ten- 
dency to  overshoot  even  its  gigantic  strength, by  atoo  rapid  growth* 
I^  by  exaggerating  failur^  and  keeping  all  the  good  done  hy 
tli^  political  department,  as  at  present  constituted,  out  of  sight*, 
an  impression  can  be  jM^oduced  that  Indian  diplomacy,  even  iri 
its  details,  is  as  safely  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  of  no  Indian 
experience  as  to  those  who  have  made  the  languages  and  man- 
ners of  the  people  of  the  East  their  professional  study,  it  follows 
as  a  natural  consequence,  that,  at  no  distant  period,  onr  negoti^- 
ations  may,  in  future  wars,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  dass,  whose 
leanings  mast  ever  be  in  favour  of  furth^  and  further  conquestw 

Here  we  must  stop;  but  our  partings  with  Mr.  Thornton  are 
even  alleviated  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  meeting,  and  a  glance 
at  what  is  to  follow  may  therefore  form  a  fitting  close  to  our 
Mtice  of  the  volume  before  us.  Judging  of  his  feelings  by  our 
own,  we  almost  envy  him  the  task  tnat  now  we  hope  occupies 
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We  Tv '.:.>?  :.^  T«^r.^::vt\  iTi:  v.  VJc  H:  tv»-^  many  in  In<fia  Join 
\>;:'i  tl..  e:usl!y  u.vV'r.>!-:;r«;:c  :r.  Er^'.r.i  ir*  Msming  the  mode- 
r  :iv  II  v:'  :':'e  G  ^cr.;.r«liti..r^  t-.c  Vlser  p-rrion  of  the  Indian 
rrt-sj.  !:  15  mainiaiiu- :  its  c^n  vh..r::c:er  Vy  vierending  the  recent 
iv\v  tf  oar  Go^t^^.nu:.;  :c^irl>  t:.e  ruicrs  and  people  of  the 
*uiv;.r.b.  Hv'W  :h:it  ]  v  l.oy  *>  ak^  i\I  I  y  oiLr  «wn  native  solgects 
in  li.e  Ea<t,  is  wLat  :Vw  will  Ovr..l;.>ix::i  to  ir.y»iire.  Yet  their 
\ieu5  uj'«»n  such  a  jx»:::t  Sivni  tc»  lis  tj  le  of  no  secondary  m^ 
j»«»rtan;.v:  aiid  we  are  L;»'  jy  tr  V«e  a*  !v  to  .tssiire  our  readers, -upon 
tlie  autiu^rity  of  s->riie  oi  the  bc<t-in!i  nnoi  among  onr  rouutiy- 
men  «>ii  tlie  sj.»ot,  that  tl:e  arran:?L^iv.cru  wh:oh  followed  the  brB- 
liaj.t  CiiniMign  on  the  Sutle\^!f:o  hav^e  graii::ed  oar  friends  as 
Hiucli  as  they  have  mortifievl  our  enemies: — the  former  rejoicing 
:it  tlie  j»rfxjf  afforded  by  onr  mo^leration  in  the  hour  of  trinmjm 
of  the  sincerity  of  those  professions  in  wliich  their  fwth  had  been 
a  little  sliaken,  tlie  latter  lamenting  that  they  can  tlience  divine 
no  confirmation  of  tlieir  assertions  that  onr  cupidity  is  boundless, 
s:nd  that  our  real  object  is  the  gi-adnal  ab$oqjtion,'cn  any  decent 
]  retext,  of  every  indeiiendent  state  in  India.  For  ours^'es,.we 
fiankly  avow  our  pride  at  finding  the  speculati^^  views  contained 
in  <»ur  former  Article  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  subsequent  policy 
^lovenmicnt  of  India,  ami  at  the  high  confirmation  th^s 
the  opinion  there  lia;^arded  on  tJie  wisdom  of  leaving*  a 
Hindoo  origin  and  character  interposed  between  usaiid 
ical  Mtthommedans  of  Western  Asia. 
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Art.  VTI. — The  Scotch  Law  of  Entail  coiisidered  xoiih  teferendd 
to  its  Practical  Ecils,  as  affecting  the  Means  of  Iniprotement 
of  the  Country.    Edinburgh  :  1847.  ^'  .•..  :..,: 
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The  effects  of  the  Scotch  law  of  entail  present  a  very;  striking 
j>roof  of  the  inevitable  tendency  to  evil  which,  marks  ill  yioU; 
tious  of  natural  law,  and  all  artificial  systems  s^t  up  by  man,  coii^ 
trary  to  the  provisions  established  by  the  Almighty  for  tTie 
rc'giUation  of  the  possession  and  enjoyipent,  \)y  |lis  cireatures^ 
of  the  gifts  which  He  has  bestowed  upon  them.  The  earth  ^s 
THE  Lord's.  To  men,  as  generation  after  generation  passes 
over  it,  He  has  given  its  use ;  but  to  no  one  generation  has  he 
granted  authority  to  exclude  those  who  are  to  succeed,  from  th^ 
same  fqll  and  free  enjoyment  which  they  tl^mselves  possess,  Tliis 
j)rinciple  is  so  clearly  founded  in  natural  law,  tjhat  it  at  phce'  aj>- 

()roves  itself  tQ  the  common  feelings  of  all  men  ;  and  li  has  eyeju 
)cen  admitted  by  very  eminent  authorities  in  our  own  municipal 
law — as  by  the  first  Lord  Meadowbank,  who,  on  one  6cca^^n, 
observed  from  the  bench — "  That  he  thought  that  the  eai:;ih  ,was 
gjvgn  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants,  oi  th^  earth  for  ^he 
time ;  aiid  that  it  was  contrary  to  principle  that  the  iiieiji  exist- 
ing in  one  generation  should  tie  up  those  who  w,ere  to  succeed 
Ui.em  in  the, use  of  such  property,  in  all  future  geh^ration,s^''||  "A 
The  Jaw  of  entail,  however,  is  in  direct  opposition|  to'^tlns 
great  principle.  Its  object  is  to  enable  the  men  oi  any  one 'of 
tlie  generations,  which  flit  over  the  earth's  surface  as  snadows 
that  pass  away,  to  impretss  permanently  on  particular  pqriions  ^ 
tjiat  i^arth,  their  own  puny  and  transitory  will,  so  jtjiat  from 
tlienceforward,  and  for  ages  to  come— its  succession — :its  ii^e-^ 
iU  enjoyment — its  management — its  di&posal— shou^jairi|e.re^ 
guljated,  not  according  to  the  wants  and  the  will  oi^  ^tne^  gei^r'^- 
ijion  which  may  fcxr  the  time  possess  it„  but  accprding  tQ^flieflip- 
tutes  of  one  whose  frame  has  itself  long  becai  dust  ;-7-dic^ateip^^^9o, 
adopted  often  from  mere  caprice,  ana  of  necessity  j^nsii^itea  to  ^ 
state  of  society  and  circumstances  which  lie  never  could,  have 

f9resee«i,  ^        .  .■!«■.*.  ,'x-.:   .  , 

.  Xlu?  origin  pf  this  systeiji  was  the  Mitense;— >y9,.n)ig^'a|most^ 
wiih  refeirenqe  to  the  J^elingsj.pf.  Scottish  prQ^ri^tojrs,.',^^ 
in,sjane:-<leslre  of  .perpetuating,  under  jau'circunjist^c^s'jj^i^a 
,civaflges,  their  own  familips  aja^  Bames^  anij,  the  pos8ess|6W^in 
j^fjrso^i^  qf  thfir  own  hlopd,  ,pf  tjie  lan^ss  tl^ey  thiQ]:]^ff\Yes^h^ve 
inherited  or  accjuirQcI,  /  IJy.tli^^w  gf ,%i?\e^;^p^^C|^.g^j;. 
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£»w  or.  iiii~ar;il  u  v  tjiL  iit^ij:**.  &  iLt:^  ^.<ui  onljr  aj:  point  his  own 
Lit-:      lit  ruLji.  u.fi  niiiitf-  ss  ista-  to  i^    heir.      Our  feudal 
ii.Ci.ai-  t-i»r  lurstiTei  &  r«nimcy  iffimrxvf^  szid   alloired,  at  fiist 
iijt   >.  "tct^rit — iT-aiiitsr   a:  a  idC — a&J.  an^nrards  the  snmtiie 
I.  iii^ir^  T.  t.i  ZK-n^.cuL'.^  zm   orikr  :<f  s^^t^^-saS^zta  in  mhnA  the 
iiff  ^.•a.ti   at^:v.ii:*.      ^hn  g^srmhnrci,   i>^eveTV    vas  always 
•u.iut   *»    ifct-   ?,ii.iiT''nt:rTt--   i-v  tlif-  <i:«eni5:'a   of  mUnral  emaeeSf 
i:^**.*!^!  V  i^j.'j.  ^.lu  li^iL  i^jfcf  ^  t-nniHr^T  Rc^i  bv  tie  hetrinpoatt 
Ki.c  ?.c  lilt  T  me.  ttr  dtrnvL  oE  tT  xjj  s^£: jt»  in  satis&cdoo  of 
Lm.  it't'Ts.     Tim  rlr'^  xf  *i-I  ▼'**>  ''^^f  rf  t^  inierent  and  cjbcji- 
t*iil  r^!.i>  iC  ^ir.c»:^rrT,  util  ii»t  iiiihlrrr  rf  a  stands  prooertr  ftr 

t-  U)?  rrLssaru.c^  :c  «-S-  tr.v  rssrnrn:»Ti  :£  whicli  w^a»  a  Tirfa- 
tK«*  :<f  iiir  i.'-s:  Tr*r»:.'T.'-:*  .c  "iifci^fc.  TSfse.  i:--TreT-«av  and  par- 
l>m^.ikrrr  li^  I:i.*i_  rr  fc  T«r.-osrrx  i:c  tb?  nrDers'  .f  ettSy  present- 
*^  !s>  i.-rr  «5  tifx  r?iz:r:T»-i  TZilnT.Lbvi.  ir.?uj:*T:aliIe  ohstarJe* 
t.>  tV.ht  xt^.or:?  T»rr>m'rr  :c  sDrressi.ci  in  £avc.ar  c^  the  same 
f:.:-  r,  ?.\r  e^sr,  ^^ri  ii»e  Sr:ciiii  arisi^trrarr  desired  to  esta- 
il.si  in  i^fiTK?:^  t:  Irriifi  7c:T*srrr:  a:ni  all  lie  in^anrirrof 
€*ur  c»,  r:-  TT-t::>K^  rr^.c  r:  t*»  Ar:  Ift^^  -^iiii  gaTe  the  smc- 
tiv»n  ^v?  i-t^rzte  r?  srr?.-^  eruijs*  ▼-i?  exciai  to  eJect  an  eTasion 

Tie  riere  i  •'.v  J-.r-.«  jf  siie  acsi  of  tie  con:iartioti  rf defc*  as 
a  c.»r.£i:;«  v£  tie  izberrtaare,  fxiil  ncc  ct  ODone  mSeci  thiid 
pArrix^as  ^->  Kil^s  rorriwe  fr.-^i  or  hacoaie  creditors  of  the 
<»*T>:r.     As  r.nle  v>>:iji  a  S^clirarTG. — in  aiiit>Mi  to  the  ftAh- 
bi;^4i — :hi:  a.-ts  i.^oe  in  c:T::raTccii:a  c-t  it  >boa!J  be  deenied 
uull  ar.  i  t>j1,  d  j  3*x     So  kc^  as  a  eivs  cootrmied  to  be  propne- 
t'^,  ail  third  pirtSes  were  bt^i  e^trrl-r-l  to  deal  with  him  as  sndij 
aTiJ  c<:»t  13  K?  a5f^:te»i  by  any  prrhiSin.^as  or  cociidons,  irhich, 
whatever  ci:^t  be  their  bearing  nrvn  idau  a$  in  aqnestioo  with 
other  heirs,  coold  hav^e  no  authorEn-  or  effect  as  to  them.     To  g^ 
over  tills  dL£jiiltT.  a  thinl  pcovisior;  was  iatnodoced  into  Ae  deeds 
bj  Tvhioh  fhtnre  heirs  were  attempted  to  be  laatrained  in  the  ns* 
of  their  propertr, — to  the  edFect  that  the  ''err  doiw  of  the  act 
prohibited  (such  as  contracting  debt  or  selling  the  land)  shouldy  of 
it'^elf,  and  ipw^^fo,  operate  as  a  fbrfeitnpe  of  the  proprietors  iij^it» 
The  idea  was,  that,  as  br  the  doing  of  the  act  the  owner  caasi 
to  be  proprietor,  the  act  itself  shoiad  be  held  to  be  void,  ai  don* 
by  one  who  was  not  owner.     It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  notiony 
udtheaigtunentfofiiKled  iiponit,wcf«qiiitefidlacioiB:  mitidS 
#A^  ^^'  f^npre  dons^  there  could  be  no  fctfeiture  on  aeeo«mt  of  it ; 
-^uently  theacty  as  eflfectni  by  one'who  was  of  neeesstr 
etor  when  it  was  done,  most  be  valid.    The  courts  of 
ftff  didf  in  one  or  two  instances,  give  effect  to  fib 
Mil  there  bemg  ererr  reason  to  expect  that  «  dSRtfent 
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QOOTM  would  soon  be  adopted  by  the  jodges,  who  showed  the  nt- 
moal  repugnance  to  allowing  cnsditors  to  be,  in  this  way,  de* 
fiwnded  of  their  jnst  debts,  the  Scottish  aristocracy  had  recourse 
to  the  Legislatuvey  by  whcnn  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  well-known 
Actl68Ssc«22. 

To  the  provisions  and  eiFects  of  this  statute  we  shall  iminedi«> 
atdy  advert ;  but  we  wish,  in  the  first  plaee,  shortly  to  point  out 
the  progress  of  the  syalem  in  regard  to  its  extension,  m>m  the 
paaimg  of  the  Act  1685  to  the  latest  period  up  to  which  the 
records  have  been  published*  This  is  stated  as  follows,  in  the 
useful  aiKi  exceUent  pamphlet  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
cl  this  Article,  ukl  which  contains  much  interesting  information 
OD  the  subject  J — 

"  From  an  examination  of  the  Register  of  Entaila,  it  appears  that, 
for  a  period  of  upwards  of  40  years  after  the  passing  of  the  statute,  or 
preceding  the  year  1730,  the  number  of  entails  recorded  was      317 

''During  the  next  40  years,  preceding  1770,  the  number  was 
increased  by        .  .  .  •  979 

"While,  in  the  succeeding  period  of  40  years,  or  to  1810,  it 
was  more  than  doubled,  by  the  addition  of  no  fewer 
than        ••.•••  58$ 

*'  And  for  the  next  twmhf  years,  to  1830  (which  is  the  latest 
date  to*  which  an  index  to  the  record  has  been  pnbUshed)^ 
there  wee  a  still  greater  increase,  in  proportion  to  the 
time}  the  number  of  new  entails,  reoorded  within  this 
short  period*  being  ....  449 
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« In  all,  down  to  1830,  .  •  1581" 
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<'  In  looking  to  this  rapid  increase,  it  is  also  to  be  kept  in  view 
that,  after  the  successive  periods  referred  to,  less  land  remained  to  be 
entailed." 

In  a  note,  the  author  adds,  with  reference  to  the  period  sub« 
aaqnent  to  1889  (aa  to  which  no  authoritative  statement  has  yet 
been  published) : — 

"  The  number  of  entails  recorded  within  the  last  sixteen  years  Qiay 
be  supposed  to  average  from  at  least  twenty  to  thirty  yearly ;  and  the 
total  number  added  within  this  period  may  be  estimated  at  400.  In 
the  past  year  the  number  has  exceeded  thirty.** 

^  to  the  aetual  extent  ef  the  lands  infected  by  theee  entails^ 
inci^easii^  at  a  rate  so  alamongly  sapid,  there  are  no  means 
availahl^  ml  present  for  speahing  with  preeiaiony  though  returns, 
wbusb  would  .affofd  a  tolerahly  oerrect  estimate  of  it,  might,  if 


^gp4(mA  b:r  jParUament^  be  furnished  without  much  diflSouIty.At 
ttMLMM  time  an  ainweximatioii  niay  be  09^ 
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late  Sir  John  Sinclair  bestowed  much  pains  on  this  subject^  and 
amassed  a  gi'eat  deal  of  information,  the  result  of  which  was  given 
to  the  public  in  1814,  in  a  "  General  Keport  of  the  Agricultnral 
State  and  Political  Circumstances  of  Scotland  in  the  yttit 
1811."  His  estimate  was,  that  lands  having  a  ^  valued  rent**  of 
£1,213,159,  17s.  9d.  Scots,  were  entailed;  the  valued  rent  of 
tire  whole  of  Scotland  being  £3,804,221  Scots.  According  to 
this  estimate,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  land  in  Scotland  was 
then  held  under  the  fetters  of  strict  entails.  Between  1810  and 
1 830, 449  new  entails  were  recorded,  and  the  number  since  adcbd 
can  scarcely  be  taken  at  less  than  400,  making  together  849  more 
than  when  Sir  John  Sinclair  framed  his  calculation,  at  which 
time  the  total  number  of  entails  was  1082.  It  may  therefore 
safely  be  assumed,  that  at  the  present  day  considerably  more 
than  half  of  Scotland  is  in  the  condition  whidi  we  now  proceed 
to  describe. 

The  statute  1685  enacted,  "That  it  shall  K^,  lawful  to  his 
]\Iajesty's  subjects  to  tailzie  their  lands  and  estates,  and  to  sub- 
stitute heirs  in  their  tailzies,  with  such  jyj^visions  and  conditions  cts 
then  shall  think  fit ;  and  to  affect  the  said  tailzies  with  irritant 
and  resolutive  clauses,  whereby  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heir 
of  tailzie  to  sellf  annailzie,  (alienate)  or  dispone  the  said  lands, 
or  ani/part  tJtcreof,  or  contract  debt^  or  do  any  other  deed,  whereby 
the  samen  may  be  apprised,  adjudged,  or  evicted  from  the  other 
substitutes  in  the  tailzie,  or  the  succession  frustrated  or  inter- 
rupted ;  declaring  all  such  deeds  to  be  in  themselves  null  and  vaidy 
and  that  the  next  heir  of  tailzie  may  immediately,  upon  contra- 
-NOntion,  pursue  declarators  thereof,  and  serve  himself  heir  to  him 
who  died  last  infeft  in  the  fee,  and  did  not  contravene,  without 
iiecessity  anyways  to  represent  the  contravener.^* 

The  provisions  of  an  entail  which  are  essential  to  its  subsis- 
tence are  the  prohibitions  against  altering  the  order  of  succession 
— against  selling  and  disponing,  and  against  contracting  debt ; 
but  the  maker  of  an  entail  may  insert  whatever  other  condkioBS 
or  prohibitions  he  chooses,  and  these,  when  ^^  fenc^,^*  as  it  is 
termed,  by  the  regular  "  irritant"  and  "  resolutive*^  clauses — ^that 
is,  clauses  annulhng  the  act,  and  resolving  or  forfeiting  the  tight 
of  the  doer  of  it — become  absolutely  perpetual  and  effectual 
to  all  generations. 

In  practice,  the  principal  condition,  added  to  the  three  gmat 
pmhibitions,  is,  that  each  lieir  succeeding  to  the  estate  shall'  as- 
siTme  the  name  and  arms  of  the  maker  of  the  entail ;  but  thei« 
are  frequently  a  number  of  other  provisions,  capriciously,  and 
often  injuriously,  afiecting  the  management  of,  and  suec^sidn-t^^ 
the  property, — such  as  prohibiting  a  reduction  of  rctot  on  reilettitfg 
farms,  fixing  a  minimrum  of  feii-3uty,  where  feuingis-aliow^'at 
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all)  and  forfeiting  the  heir's  right  if  he  should  aucceed  to  a  par«- 
licular  title^  ^which  he  has  no  power^  if  he  were  willing,  to  xepii- 
diate,)  thouga  it  may  reduce  him  from  affluence  to  comparative 
poverty ;  while  there  are  one  or  two  instances  of  a  forfeiture  de- 
clared should  the  heir  adopt  certain  religious  opinions.  Those 
conditions^  however,  thougli  sufficiently  vexatious^  and^  to  a  cei"^ 
tain  extent  injurious,  sink  into  insignificance  wlieu  comparcil 
with  the  prohibitions  against  altering  the  order  of  succession, 
selling  or  alienating  the  property,  or  any  part  of  it,  and  contract* 
ing  debt,  or  subjecting  the  estate  to  burdens. 

Gj  virtue  of  the  first  of  these,  no  heir  in  possession  can  change 
the  precise  destination  of  the  property,  which  has  been  fixed  by 
the  maker  of  the  entail  generations  before.  Thus,  if  the  entailer 
had  several  children,  and  entailed  the  estate  on  the  heirs-male  of 
their  bodies  successively,  and  if  after,  perhaps,  the  lapse  of  a  cen-' 
tury  and  a  half,  the  heir-male  in  possession  happens  to  have  a 
famUy  of  daughters  and  no  son,  he  cannot  leave  the  estate  to  his 
daughters,  but  at  his  death  it  will  devolve  on  some — it  may  be, 
very  distant — ^heir-male. 

Under  the  prohibition,  again,  against  selling,  and  disponing, 
or  alienating,  the  land  is  not  only  placed  absolutely  eittra  coni'- 
mereiam^  so  that  it  can  never  be  bought  and  sold,  but,  in  conse- 
qu^ce  of  tlie  extended  construction  given  to  the  terras  ^^  dis- 
poning" and  ^^  alienating,"  the  successive  heirs  in  possession  are 
excluded  from  feuing  any  portion  of  the  lands,  however  valuable 
the  consideration  in  point  of  feu-duty  may  be — (unless  in  so  far 
as  specially  permitted  in  particular  entails^ — ^from  exchanging  one 
piece  of  land  for  another — ^nay,  from  letting  leases  of  any  part  of 
the  entailed  estate  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty-one  years — 
such  leases  having  been  decided  to  constitute  '^  alienations"  or 
^^  di^sitions." 

Finally,  under  the  prohibition  against  contracting  debt  and 
burdening  the  estate,  the  heir  is  not  only  deprived  of  the  power 
of  raising  iponey  by  loan  on  security  of  the  property,  even  to  bo 
^nployed  in  improving  it,  but  if  he  contract  debt,  his  creditors 
cannot  attach  the  estate  beyond  his  own  life-interest  for  its  pay^ 
ment,  and  he  is  disabled  from  burdening  the  property  with  |)ra- 
visions  to  his  younger  children,  or  even  with  a  provision  to  the 
wife  of  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the  estate,  for  the  event  of  the 
sonpredeceasing  him  and  never  himself  succeeding. 

This  state  of  matters,  too,  is  perpetual.  There  are  no  means 
by  which  a  property  once  entailed  can  ever  be  freed  from  the  fet- 
ters of  the  entail,  so  long  as  there  exists  a  single  substitute  liQir 
besides  the  one  in  possession ;  and  as  the  never-ending  perpetu^ 
ati(»i  of  the  pi?operty  in  the  same  family  is  the  grand  object  of 
evory  entailer,  he  generally  inserts  so  many  collaterals  and  tlieir 
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descendants  in  perpetuity,  that  the  event  of  ah  entail  eoniIn#  to 
a  close,  by  failure  of  heirs  called  to  the  succesdiOD,  is  oM  Wktdl 
scarcely  ever  can  occur. 

In  England,  where  the  statute  law  of  entail  is  neariy  as  stff <^ 
as  that  of  Scotland,  the  fudges,  firom  an  inveterate  hostility  to  it 
system  so  monstrous  and  injurious,  have  encouraged  all  fnethodsl 
by  which  it  could  be  evaded,  and  in  this  way  a  fiction  of  la^  hkk 
been  converted  into  a  most  efiective  reality,  whereby  the  "  tenahi 
in  tail"  may  ^^  dock"  or  put  an  end  to  the  entail  when  he  pfeaseir. 
No  such  method  exists  in  Scotland  of  restricting  the  perp^ttia! 
existence  of  an  entail  once  completed.  Certain  relaxations,  in-* 
deed,  have  been  introduced  by  special  statutes,  intended  for  th« 
benefit  of  the  heir  in  possession  tor  the  time ;  but  though  iotne 
of  these,  such  as  the  provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  III.  c.  51,  alloW^ 
ing  heiis  of  entail  to  grant  building  leases  of  not  more  than  five 
acres  to  any  one  person,  for  ninety-nine  jreai^,  provided  it  dtBilU 
inff  house  be  built  on  each  half  acre,  and  allowing  excambidiM 
and  exchanges  to  a  limited  extent,  are,  so  fkr  as  they  gd, 
remedial  measures  :  the  others,  while  certainly  relieving  the  helif 
who  first  takes  advantage  of  them,  tend,  as  will  immediately  be 
seen,  in  their  ultimate  result,  to  make  the  condition  of  the  great 
body  of  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  even  more  oppressive  to 
themselves,  and  more  utterly  helpless  for  any  benefit  to  their  pn> 
perties  or  the  country,  than  before. 

The  measures  here  alluded  to  are  those  efiected  by  the  main 
provisions  of  the  10  Geo.  III.  (called  the  Montgomery  Act,) 
and  those  established  by  the  10  Geo.  IV«  c.  87,  generally  kn^Wii 
as  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  The  ob)ect  of  the  former  was  to  en^ 
courage  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  to  lay  out  money  on 
the  improvement  of  these,  by  giving  them  a  claim,  assignable  by 
them  and  descendable  to  their  executors,  against  the  subsequent 
heirs  of  entail,  to  three-fourths  of  the  amount  so  expended,  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  restriction  as  to  the  total  expense  claimable  from 
the  succeeding  heirs.  This  is  limited  in  regard  to  inclosing, 
planting,  draining,  erecting  farm-houses,  &c.,  to  four  years'  fipee 
rent  of  the  estate ;  and  in  regard  to  building,  repairing,  and  add* 
ing  to,  the  mansion-house  and  o£Sces,  to  two  years'  rent; — allow* 
ing  a  sum  equal  to  six  years'  rent  in  all  to  be  constituted  a  bur^ 
den  against  the  subsequent  heirs.  If  payment  of  this  could  kt 
once  be  enforced,  the  heir  would  be  left  for  several  years  after  his  • 
succession  without  anything  from  the  estate  at  all ;  and  to  pre« 
vent  this,  each  heir^s  liability  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  yearly 
rents  of  the  estate.  But  iilterest  being  always  due  from  the  d^tfm 
of  the  improver,  this  often  will  not  suffice  to  clear  off  the  d*bt' 
for  many  years,  and  the  burden  accordingly  descends  npofl  hitif 
after  heir  till  gradually  paid  ofT,  eltch  %eing  precluded  from 
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availing  himself  of  the  provisions  of  tlie  Act  while  the  burden  re- 
mains undischarged* 

The  forms  necessary  for  establishing  and  proving  such  a  claim 
,,are  so  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  gone  through,  without  some 
blunder  fatal  to  its  validity^  that  comparatively  little  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  Act ;  but  supposing  it  came,  as  it  was  inr 
tended  to  come,  into  general  operation,  its  tendency  would  be 
greatly  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  and  disabilities  of  future  heirs 
of  entail.  Its  probable  effect  we  shall  immediately  exhibit,  but 
must  first  notice  the  provisions  of  the  other  statute  to  which  we 
have  referred,  namely.  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  Its  sul^tance  is 
thus  given  in  the  pamphlet  already  quoted  from  : — 

^*  The  Act  next  in  date  and  m  importance  Is  the  10  G^o.  IV.,  cap: 
87  (^nerally  known  as  Lord  A  berdeen*8  Act),  ^  authorizing  proprietors 
'  of  entailed  estates  to  grant  provisions  to  the  wives  or  husbands  and  cbil- 
^  dren  of  such  heirs.'  It  sets  forth,  that  sundry  entails  eiuitain  so  power% 
and  many  others  very  inadequate  powers,  of  granting  such  provisions ; 
and  that  it  has  become  expedient  that  such  powers  should  be  conferred 
or  enlarged.  Heirs  of  entail  in  possession  of  entailed  estates,  are  there- 
fore authorized  to  '  provide  and  infefl'  their  wives  or  husbands,  as  thf 
case  may  be,  in  a  liferent  provision  out  of  the  entailed  lands,  by  way  of 
annuity, — the  provision  to  wives  not  to  exceed  one-third  part,  and  to 
husbands  one-half,  of  the  free  yearly  rent,  or  free  yearly  value,  of  the 
entailed  estates,  afier  deducting  all  public  burdens,  liferent  provisions, 
interest  of  debts,  &c.,  affecting  the  rents  or  income  of  the  estate.  The 
husband's  provision  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  rents  where  there  is 
a  prior  existing  annuity,  and  not  more  than  two  liferents  to  wives  or 
hnsfaands  are  permitted  to  take  effect  at  the  same  time.  The  provi- 
sions which  an  heir  of  entaily  in  possession  of  an  entailed  estate,  may 
grant,  by  bond  or  obligation,  to  children  not  succeeding  to  the  estate, 
are  limited,  in  the  case  of  one  child,  other  than  the  heir,  to  one  year's 
rent, — if  two  children  to  two  years'  rent,« — and  where  there  are  tluree 
or  more  children^  to  three  years'  rent,  afler  deducting  public  burdens, 
liferent  provisions  to  wives  or  husbands,  interest  of  debts,  and  all  other 
burdens  which  diminish  the  rental.  When  this  power  has  been  exer- 
cised to  the  full  extent,  a  succeeding  heir  of  entail  is  not  entitled  to 
gi'nnt  farther  provisions  to  his  children  till  the  former  provisions  are 
paid  offer  diminished,  so  that  not  more  than  the  allowed  maximum  shall 
exist  at  one  and  the  same  time ;  and  the  succeeding  heir  of  entail  may 
be  discharged  of  farther  liability  for  such  provisions  to  children,  if 
sued  for  payment,  upon  assigning  to  a  trustee,  to  be  named  by  the 
Court  of  Session,  one-third  of  the  clear  yearly  rents  of  the  entailed 
estate  during  the  lifetime  of  such  heir.  The  Aot  contains  a  &rtber 
and  important  clause,  deelaring,  that  the  powers  thereby  granted,  and 
exbtiag  under  the  1 0th  of  Geo.  III.  (the  Montgomery  Act),  shall  ne* 
operate  to  the  effect  of  depriving  the  heir  of  entail  in  possession,  of 
mq^Q  ihmi  two  third  parts  of  the  free  yearly  rents  or  proceeds  of  ih% 
estati^.  The  heir  is  accordingly  declared  to  be  entitled  to  retain  any 
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excess  bcypn^'tTi'tJ  iTrb-fHir3s  crftlie'fre^  income,  from  the  Imjirdveriienr 
debts  arid  pPOvisioiiB  ijefeich  are  least  entitled  to  legal  preference ;  aha; 
these  suffer  a  dlttiintitioniioeordfngly.^  **/ 


Taking  toget^hcf  ^e  burdfiDjB  authorized  to  be  created  bgr  thQ$«- 
statutes,  wp  sha}l  ^w  show,  by  an  extract  from  our  atttJifMr^haifr 
they  migfa^  f^^^^^  •  tbe  successive  he^s  in  possession  saliject  ta 
thein ;- —  v .  .  -  •  •  .  '  .     .  •  ' 

^^  Theeffeet-oftfie' three  general  stalutes  before  referred  to,  in  trea^tfig- 
burdetiiB  npoti  tt*^  neiitii)  may  be  exemplified  by  suppodng  an  entitled' 
estate  of  £2000  per  annum  of  gross  rental,  from  which  £200  being 
deducted %r  pirfafi&  I>nrden8,  them  remains  of  ckar  rental, '  .         •  T 

£1800    0    6. 
First  widoiRi's  annniiy,  oiie^tMrdv      •  *  ^        6€0^    ^    ik^ 

TmprQTementij^bt^,  ^i;f.  years' free  rent,    £7200.  ^  <. 

Interest  of  thiadeti,  .  •  .  .      .3G0    0    0. 

ProVi&ioA^  t6'  ^ouhgei*  children,  three  years* 

•free'reht;''     '•     '.  .  .        £2520. 

Interest  ^•'ihi^'sriri^,  ■       '     '.      '      .  .  .  l2C    0    tV 

•  '■j /f./irvi-v  [. -Mr!  .    •  •   ■  "  £7114    i^'O 

Secifnd'Widew'&lnmiitJr,  one-third  of  remaining  •  '- 

foeetrentj  '   .  .  .  .  .         ^^8    0  J©- 

,  =(.     .  Surplus,        JB47€     0    J6r. 

One^third;pf*t)ijs:9urpUis  applioable  towards  extinction 


There  ^r9jujl|^  .thys^only  remain  for  the  heir  in  posses*  . .  « 

♦.iipni,,r.  I    ♦.{%..•  •  .  •     £317    C  .  3- 

4    .  .'         ,  ■       ""y         ■ '  - 

Butt)y  "LpriAtierd^en's  Act  the  heir  cannot  be  deprive^!  of  morc  |hin" 
twb-thlfds  of  the  rental,  and  consequently  the  payment  of  the  im-^ 
pro^eiiient  debt,  or  of  the  younger  children's  provisions,  or  thes<bcbh(i 
T<itfo>ff*s'ii!ifnuity,  iriust  be  restricted  accordingly;  and  as  the  debtisf'aW# 
provisions  would  remain  a  burden  on  the  estate,  the  heir  in  poss^lfiti* 
coWttiitel •jWsoyidfe  for  Ws  owh  widow  or  younger  children." 

^fikresvut  iiWye  shown  is  indeed  the  extreme  degree  of  burd^iv 
which  *cai>.  po^ibly  he  laid  on  heirs  of  entail,  under  these  statutes^i 
and  it'will\only:be  occasionally  that  thU  degree  will  actual^  1)^.] 
reached*  ,  But  j^till  §uch  burdens  will  unouestionably  be  i^ijme^, 
to  9  lar^ ..extent^  iu  J^iost  eyery  case  pt  an  entailed  propriofWi; 
with  a  famitjr  of  younger  cliiiclren  ;  and  as  they  ai'^  bur^^nSjOiilV 
on  the  7*entfij  not  on  the  estate^  which  can  never  be  attached  fi*r 
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their  pavtiieut,  we  &ball  bave^  in  BiuDeroua  icustan^eSy  wbon  tl^ 
Act  soaU  have  been  a  little  longer  in  operation,  entailed  proprie* 
tors  perpetually  burdened  with  provisions,  the  capital  o€  which 
thev  cannot  discharge,  and  the  constant  burden  of  the  interest  of 
which  *mSL  reduce  them  to  the  possession  of  a  Ihnited  portion  of 
the  rents,  makmg  the  great  body  of  heirs  of  entail  still  more  in- 
cs^aUe  than  they  were  before  the  passing  of  these  statutes--^ 
intended  to  relieve  them — of  providing  for  tneir  families,  improve 
ing  their  ^estatea,  or  maintaining  themselves  in  a  position  coirea- 
pond^nt  to  that  which  the  extent  of  their  landed  properties  assigns 
them  in  80Qiel;y* 

Having  thus  explained  die  existing  state  of  the  knr  in  Scotfamd 
as  regar£  entails,  and  the  disabilities  to  which  it  subjects  the 
propnetorb  of  lands  subject  to  their  fetters,  we  now  proceed  to 
consider  their  effect,— on  the  wellbeing  of  the  parties  intended  to 
be  fitvoured,— on  the  position  of  the  aristocracv,  to  secure  the 
dignity  and  permanence  of  which  the  system  \&  alleged  by  its 
supporters  to  be  essential, — and  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
at  large. 

Next  to  the  grand  object  of  preserving  his  estate  in  his  name 
and  £Eunily,  that  of  benefiting  nis  own  descendants  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  the  object  chie^  in  the  view  of  every  entailer,  in 
making  an  entail ;  but  when  their  actual  condition  thereby  pro- 
duced 18  fully  considered,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether^  even 
as  to  them,  their  welfare  would  not  have  been  far  more  wisely 
consulted,  by  leaving  matters  to  their  natm'al  course.  Assuredly, 
loddng  to  the  general  body  of  the  families  for  whose  intendeil 
advantage  this  artificial  system  is  put  in  operation,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  cireomstence,  which  without  entails  would 
occasionally  occur,  of  some  of  them,  through  Extravagance  or 
other  causes,  falling  back  into  the  mass  who  have  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  would  be  far  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  greatly  increased  happiness  and  usefolness  of 
alL  For  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  tne  condition  in  which  it 
is  the  tendency  of  the  system  to  place  etitailed  proprietors  and 
their  families,  and  in  which — ^with  exceptions  of  course-^they  are 
generally  found,  especially  when  the  entailed  estate  constitutea 
ui^ir  only  possession. 

Take,  in  the  first  instance,  the  ordinary  case  of  a  proprietor, 
with  a  son  who  is  entitled  to  succeed  him,  and  a  family  of 
yotitifget  children.  The  s6n,  who  is  to  be  the  ftture  proprietor, 
ft<mpi  earliest  boyhood  feels  that  he  is  ind^ndeiit  of  \Aa 
fi^liier;  ^hti  catitot,  whatev^  may  1>fe  his  misconduct  or  his  cBs- 
qtlifflfibirei6h3  fpl*  pieffi3tthin^  the  dtiliiEs  afterwards  to  devolve 
U][)l6h'%'&n',  disappoint  his  ex]^ctation<?,'  of  put  any  reatndnt,  not' 
'W6t.:rti:    KO.  xiT.  if 
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already  wibodied  In  the  Qutsiily  on  the  exercLse  of  his  powers 
when  be  shall  suoceecL  The  paternal  aathority  is  so  far^  and 
firom  ni^  effllj  period,  weakened;  and  the  heir  ia  necessariljr 
trained  in  a  condition  highly  unfavourable  to  a  right  moral  tone 
of  feelipg ;  while  h^  is  relieved  altogether  from  the  wholesome 
cboclKj  which  cannot  too  soon  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  young 
majpi}  i^ising  fiN>m  the  consciousness  uiat  his  future  position  ki 
life^  muft  depepdy  to  a  large  extent,  upon  himself  and  his  own 
cqn^UQt*  ,  Then  when  exposed,  as  he  grows  up,  to  the  temptap* 
tioxis  which  beset  all  young  men,  and  especially  those  with  ex- 
pectations in  regard  to  succession,  the  heir  of  entail,  by  being 
already  noss^ssea  of  an  interest  in  the  entailed  estate,  defeasible 
only  by  nis  o^f^^  death  before  that  of  his  father,  has  means  of 
raisipg  funds  for  indulging  in  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
which  the  heir  of  an  unentailed  propnetor  does  not  eiyoy.  He 
has  a  ve^Ud  interest,  capable  of  being  made  use  of  to  raise  money 
on  loans.  It  is  true  he  can  only  avail  himself  of  it  on  the  most 
oppfi^essi^^  terms — ^but  still  he  can  do  so ;  And  the  extravagant 
alnount  for  which  he  is  necessarily  compelled  to  become  bounds 
onl^  leaves)  him  the  more  overwhelmingly  embarrassed  when  he 
ultmifiiely  succeeds  to  his  estate. 

IVjLeanwhQe,  the  father  naturally  Iqoks  with  anxiety  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  other  children.  If,  however,  he  requires  to  make 
advances  to  establish  his  sons  in  life,  or  to  provide  some  present 
marriage-portion  for  his  daughters,  be  can  only  do  so  by  borrow'- 
ing  money  on  terms  far  more  disadvantageous  than  could  be  done 
by  a  fee-simple  proprietor*  He  cannot  give  the  securitv  of  his 
estate,  but  only  that  of  his  life-interest  in  it ;  and  this,  of  course, 
i^ust  oe  supported  by  an  insurance  on  his  life,  for  which  he  must 
pay  the  J^i^  premium,  in  addition  to  the  interest  of  the  aunt 
DoiTowed.  This  interest,  too,  from  the  disadvantages  attending 
such  securities,  is  usually  one  per  cent,  higher  than  that  on  loaAS 
upon  ordinary  heritable  securities ;  so  that,  altogether,  he  will 
have  tq  bear  |rom  8  to  11  per  cent.,  when  the  fee  simple  pro* 
prietor  would  Q^tain  what  was  required  at  from  8^  to  5  per  cent. 
His  me(pi9  of  maintaining  his  position  in  society  and  of  improv- 
ing' li^is  property  out  of  his  rents,  are,  to  this  extent,  diminiimd  ^ 
and,  if  previously  spending  his  full  income,  he  is  reduced  tO 
straits  ai)d  eqib^oxassments,  harassing  to  himself  and  injurious  to 
alldependent  on  him. 

This,  however,  is  the  favourable  case  of  the  man  who  can  raise 
ana  msJ^^  such  advances.  In  many,  however,  perhaps  in  most,t 
instances,  bj^  reason  of  previous  burdens,  whether  from  debts  iu«r 
curred  by  himself-— perhaps  before  his  succession — or  from  pr^ 
visions  in  favour  of  the  widow  and  children  of  the  preceaiii^ 
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hm^  or  claims  for  impiovements,  the  heir  in  possession  is  alto- 
gether debarred  from  giving  his  Ikmily  the  same  advantages 
which  those  of  his  class,  not  subject  to  the  fetters  of  entail,  can 
provide  for  theirs.     The  younger  children  are  thus  placed  at 
undue  and  improper  disadvantage,  creating  probably  a  feeling 
on  their  part  in  regard  to  the  heir,  for  whose  oenefit  their  pros-^ 
pects  are  so  seriously  injured,  which  cannot  promote  the  peace 
of  families  ;   while  the  fether^s  anxieties  on  their  behalf  must 
greatly  destroy  his  own  happiness  and  comfort.    To  make  up, 
as  far  as  he  can,  for  these  disadvantages,  he  will  naturally  avail 
himself,  to  the  fullest  extent,  of  the  power  allowed  by  law  of 
burdening  his  successor  with  provisions  for  the  younger  cihildren 
— placing  that  successor  in  tne  same  helpless  and  embarrassed 
condition  with  himself;  he  will  grudge  the  expenditure  of  any 
money  on  the  estate,  however  necessary  to  keep  it  up  in  decent 
or  proper  order ;  farm-houses  and  fences  will  be  allowed  to  go 
into  msrepair,  and  timber  on  the  estate  will  probably  be  cut 
down ;  his  object — most  natural  in  his  position — being  simply  to 
make  as  muco  out  of  it  during  his  life,  for  his  family  other 
than  the  heir  who  is  to  succeed,  and  to  lay  out  as  little  upon  it 
as  possible.    This  again,  of  course,  creates  a  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction and  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  eldest  son;    He  and  his 
father  have  opposite  interests  in  regard  to  the  raanagem^t  i$f  the 
estate ;  and  this  position  cannot  but  excite  a  state  of  feeling  most 
injurious  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  both.    Then,  when 
at  last  the  father  dies,  tlie  heir  succeeds  to  an  unimproved  Md 
often  dilapidated  property,  burdened  with  provisions  to  the 
younger  children,  which  can,  •under  no  circumstances,  be  paid 
out  of  the  estate  itself,  but  must  subsist  to  be  paid  out  of^the 
rents,  leaving  him  nominally  the  proprietor  of— it  may  be^-a 
large  estate^  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  rents  to  defray  the 
whole  expenses  of  management,  and  of  keeping  up  and  maintain* 
ing  the  position  in  society  corresponding  to  the    extenf^  not  of 
his  meaoSy  but  of  the  landed  property  of  which  liu  is  the  appalrent 
owner. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  children,  brought  up  in  a 
position  and  a  style  of  life  for  beyond  that  in  which  thehr.  inai)^ 
quate  provisions  can  maintain  them — ^for,  except  where  the 
yoimger  children  are  very  few  in  number,  three  years'  rent  of 
the  estate  will  form  a  very  inadequate  provision—and  having 
been  denied  those  advantages  in  regard  to  their  being  set  out  to 
do  for  themselves,  or  being  establbhed  in  life,  which  a  fee-simple 
proprietor  can,  without  difficulty,  give  to  his  childrexi,  they,  hke 
i\ke  heir  himself^  remain  living  proofs  of  the  injmry  to  their  Welt 
heuig^  and  happiness  effected  by  this  artificial  system  of  man'9 
devising  for  tne  gratification  of  human  pride. 
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Generation  -^fter  generation  poeisents  the  same  oobapp;  t^tec- 
tacl^  o^  a  proprietor  in  the  Mae  position  of  owning  an  estate  of. 
wTiich  hie  has  only  a' portion  of  the  rents  to  spend — unable  to  im- 
prbye  it— unable,  to  K«p  lip  the  conditioa  in  which  its  poatesaiW^ 
^aces  }iipa-7-unahIe  to  do  justice  to  his  diildren  in  regard  to  theil- 
oatfiet  in  life)  or  a  provision  fcr  them  after  his  death — with.ca»-. 
«tantl^  opposing  interests  to  iis  own  son,  the  heir  of  his  e^te^. 
h&mpered,  embarrassed,  fretted — not  merely  useless  in  his  difjf, 
and  ceneratipn\,  but  often,  from  his  mere  position^  necessarily 
nuScluevous  in  the.  course  of  conduct  which  be  is  obhged  ta  adopt 
-^hls  whole  life,  a  constant  strug^e  to  keep  appearances  wme^, 
"misil  m  &<xoxdMifx  with  his  nominal  position — often  writhing 
iriider  those,  "fetters" — :well  named  so — whidi  hiud  and  chain 
Intn-^filled  with  anxiety  with  refereace  to  his  children)  W 
whom  he  cimnot  do  justice — and,  if  he  have  been  under  the; 
nfecessit^  of  inciijxing  debts  to  tranes^people  and  other?,. trutt--, 
ing  to  Bis  apparent,  station  a?  a  proprietor,  his  life  embittered  hyj 
the'  ciinsciousness  that  when  his  death  takes  place,  and  they  find 
tfa^^  ther?  f^  no  means.of  paj^ng  them,  while  the  estate^goe?  to 
the 'nest  Tieir,  ttey  will  justly  deem  iheoMelTes  to  have  beeu  d*), 

'^ich  is  the  Mrdioary  condition  wbich  it  is  the  tendency  of  sa.y 
tUftrto  produce  in  recard  to  the  proprietors  and  their  iamiUesi- 
maintained  to  bei  one  calculated  to  p^ 
iappinesa.  But,  beibre  leavuig  tbe  pM>f 
outer  case-^that  of  a  proprietor  wbosei 
H-male,  wlule  be  has  a  lamily  of  dangbr 

uji  have  been  original^  made  by  a  pi(^ 
ns^  and  who  only  thought  of  the  state  (^; 
nd  never  figured  to  himself  tbe  altefc^ 
e.of  time  would  produce.  .... 

^p^ever^  the  descend&nts  of  a,  yooog^ 
t,iilto  alowv  cQudituin,  and  have  almo^ 
reciin  the  honest  toils  imd  hi^ppiness  %. 
re,  Tlie  heirs  of  the  eld^t,  i^j^in,  havf^i 
ces^Q,  it  majr  b^  for  a  century  and* 
lonewho  has  no  heijvmBle,.buta£unf^: 
course  in  the  comforts  or  lusutTvaosl: 
iialiits,  suitable  to  the  station  of- theiir:fi{f^ 
^,  he  cannot,  at  his  death,  traos&i;  *)V, 
^titute,  bejfond  the  provi^on  >Fhich,th^ 
Ijr- has  permitted  liim  to  make  for^  tl^ew  i; 
m  the  far-distant  heir->inaIe;,,dravnfro{ffi 
Ills  conf?pim^'iincfip1jpc»lrity.to>  station  for  wbiclihis.pr^jofUt 
trainingTiaswff'h'ini  unprepared.     Who  shall  say  what  feelings 
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agafest  tbe  aiithor  of  tlfi^  crtteF  injttstfdfe  ctmslaiiftj;^^^  the 

father's  heart,  and  "vrhat  murmtirings  against  l^rovidetieeitee|ff^^ 
dcnyfeg'  an  heir-male,  are  thei-eby  occasioned] !  Ot,  take  t^ie  qajsp 
eren  of  an  entailed  proprietor  without  a  ftrtnUy,who  tii^vertheie^s 
wotild  desire  to  derote  his  estate  to  purposes  of  ikise&Jnes^  an^ 
philanthropy,  which  he  is  disabled  from  accotnjplishing,  wbHe  jt 
mo^  at  his  death,  pass,  it  may  be,  to  some  profligate,  Who  wj^^ 
use  it,  while  his,  for  purposes  of  evil.  -    ,        ...  ' ! . '  j  V.^ 

'  Iki  all  these  cases — in  almost  eVery  case  that  c^  be'  imagjped 
-—the  fetters  of  entails  tend  to  a  diminution  of  the  happiness  a|id 
usefulness  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  were  made.  It  i;ba^. 
oecasionally  happen,  it  is  true,  that  a  &ther,  not  restrained  ^Zi^ 
entail,  do^  uniustly  disappoint  tfa^  hopes  of  his  eldest  soii^  TJi^e 
case,  however,  is  of  extreme  liarity ;  and  it  is  altogether  monstrpus, 
for  the  sake  of  preventing  a  barely  possible  case  of  i;r)ustice  iuj, 
oheont  often  tnousand  instances^  to  create  the  extended  wretct-, 
edtoess  which  is  the  natural  atid  general  result  of  the  pr^vat^ni^e 
of  strict  entails.  .  ^  '   ['-   ./» 

Agakif  and  in  the  second  place,  looking^  not  s^  nibc^  £9  ^tbe 
welfare  of  the  mdividuah,  as  to'  the  generu  prosperity,  'ie^p^t§-r, 
bility,  and  permanency  of  the  landed  aristx>cnbcy  as^^  bodyj:  it 
seems  stSll  more  cle^  that  thes^  are  not  advant^  b^'iu^^ 
tern  Off  eutml  as  exists  iti  Scotland.  ''   '  '  '     c    ^ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  estimation  of  au'  aristoera<^.  ^in 
the  eyes  of  the  community  at  large,  is  much  and  Justly  meci^a 
by  the  circumstance,  that  to  a  considerable  portion  at  Teasi'of  it^ 
members  there  are  attached  the  associations  and  ptedil^tio^is'of. 
ancient  family,  long-continued  connexion  with  their  esfkj^l^d* 
fovdescended  honours.  The  case  of  England^  lloWeVdr^ ,  pi^^^es 
that  strict  entails  are  not  necessary  to  secuf6  fheser  ^d^^^s; 
aitid  we  doubt  not  that  they  would  be  sufficiently  pb^inea  witi^^^ 
even  the  modified  system  which  is  tJier^in  use;  for  both  in  £|fj^ra^d 
atoi  In  Scotland  it  is  a  fact  that  in  some. of  the  Vexy  oMestl^mi^ies 
^e  estates  are  unentailed.  On  the  other  band;  the  "ifh^lildhodY 
«tt  exposed  to  contempt  by  lihe  state  to  which  jio  ttiany  ol^Ch^^ 
i£re  constantly  reduced  by  the  operation  of  theiic^  ^iitalls^&iiiiiw^ 
dly  the  possessors  of  large  estates,  but  utterly  uiia\>I^\'to\mtt(ii 
tmi  the  outward  appearance,  or  fulfil  the  duties,  of  their,  yt&tjbfi; 
as  regards  either  their  families,  their  estates^  of  the' ptiolji^f^'^ln 
ad^iuon  to  1^  the  protection  given  to  tbetn  ^i^iitt'  th^ir  ph>- 
pertiea  being  made  available  for  the  payment  of  their  (i^fe,  tetjiis 
t<>  ^create  a  general  feeling  of  jealousy  against  tibose  jiOssp^'  of 
BO  odious  a  privilege.  Suppose  two- thirds  or  thr6^fii|mx&  dJT 
thi^  whole  land  of  the  cotmtry  were  thus  excluded  tr6m  fi^DiHty 
fi)r  tlie^debts  of  the  owttetSrT-a  sfatd  to  Wluch  t^^'fi^^ 
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approaching  in  Scotland — can  it  be  disputed  that  the  per- 
manency of  the  aristocracy,  if  they  clung  to  such  an  exclusion, 
would  be  thereby  endangered  ?  Besides  this,  the  real  strength 
of  a  landed  aristocracy  consists  in  its  ranks  being  erer  freely 
open  to  new  members  from  the  manufacturing  and  trading  classes 
of  society,  whereby  the  whole  community — ^ftbm  the  numbers 
looking  forward  to  this  as  the  result  of  their  life  labour — feel  an  in- 
terest m  its  support,  and  are  prepared  to  defend  it  as  if  they  were 
already  enrolled  among  its  members.  As,  however,  a  greater 
portioti  of  the  land  of  a  country  is  gradually  placed  extra  com- 
metcium  by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  entails,  the  difficulty  of 
acce^  into  the  ranks  of  the  landed  proprietorship  is  increased ; 
the  numbers  who  can  be  admitted,  and  who  expect  to  be  ad- 
mitted, are  daily  diminished ;  the  sympathy  with  it,  and  interest 
in  its  support;  decrease  in  proportion;  and  a  hostile  feeling 
agaitist  a  Dodr  becoming  so  exclusive,  and  possessing  obnostioriB 
privileges,  dnses  and  gathers  strength,  threatening  its  stability. 
In  no  country  are  entails  so  universal  among  the  aristocrlic^, 
tod  so  strict,  as  in  Spain ;  and  ih  none  is  the  aristocracy  more 
contetnptible  and  hated ;  and  the  feelinff  above  referred  to  wfts 
a  most  important  element  in  that  fierce  hostility  which  overthrew 
the  aristocracy  of  France  at  the  Revolution.  Finally,  no  aris- 
tocracy can  stand  on  a  stable  foiindation  whose  privileges  art 
opposed  to  the  general  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country ; 
and  we  now  propose  to  show,  in  the  third  place,  how  entirely  at 
variftUCCJ  with  these  the  Scottish  system  of  entails  is. 

Almost  every  single  effect  of  it,  as  regards  the  interests  of  the 
public,  should  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  condemn  it ;  but  wheli  nil 
Its  eVil  conseqences  are  yiewed  together,  it  is  matter  of  the  ut- 
most kmazement  that  any  amount  of  real  or  supposed  clas^ 
interests  should  have  been  able  to  maintain  it  t6  the  present 
day  1 

In  attending  to  these  consequences,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to 
decide  which,  of  several  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  system,  is 
most  injurious ;  but  we  take  first  in  order  its  result  in  placing 
extra  commerdum  so  large  a  portion  of  the  whole  land  of  the 
country.  At  the  present  moment  considerably  more  thto  one- 
half  of  all  Scdtlana  is  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  being  bought 
and  sold — is  6hut  out  as  a  source  of  investment  for  newly-realiised 
capital,  and  is  excluded  from  all  transference,  however  unable 
the  present  proprietors  may  be  to  use  it  for  their  own  and  the 
public  benefit,  and  however  extensive  the  advantages  which 
would  arise  from  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  the 
me^ns  of  increasing  its  productiveness  by  imph>Teihent|  Md 
ioikkiBg  itk  fHapaBilities  subserviait  to  the  public  g6od.    Th^^t6^ 
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cess,  too,  of  exclusion  is  going  on  from  year  to  year  with  ever  ad- 
vancing rapidity ;  and  at  the  same  rate  at  which  entails  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  half  century,  there  would,  in  another 
half  century,  be  little  land  in  the  country  which^  under  any  cirv 
cumstances,  could  by  possibility  come  into  the  market. 

The  evils  arising  from  such  a  state  of  things  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  great.  In  a  country  like  this,  2lnd  more  especially 
since  the  change  in  regard  to  the  protecting  duties  on  tne  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  it  is  of  essential  importance — alike  for  the  welfare 
of  the  agricultural  classes  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  conmiunitv  at 
large — that  the  utmost  freedom  and  encouragement  should  be 
given  to  the  employment  of  capital  on  land.  But  the  law  of 
entail  puts  an  aosolute  and  insuperable  barrier  against  this  in 
regard  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  country.    At 

E resent,  much  of  the  entailed  property  in  Scotland  is  possessed 
y  parties  who  have  no  capital  to  lay  out  on  it ;  and  even  where 
they  have,  the  obstructions  and  disadvantages,  and  the  induce- 
ments to  apply  it  otherwise,  or  retain  it  for  their  younger  chil- 
dren, are  so  great,  as  to  restrict  within  very  narrow  limits  their 
application  of  it  in  this  way.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  im- 
mense mass  of  realized  capital  seeking  profitable  employment  in 
every  direction — the  holders  of  it  being  often  driven  to  look  for 
that  employment  abroad,  or  to  incur  the  risk  of  doubtful  and  daii- 
gerous  speculation,  while  all  the  time  an  immense  extent  of  land 
is  lying  unimproved,  yielding  an  amount  of  produce  far  within 
its  capacity,  and  only  prevented  from  being  profitably  and  bene- 
ficially occupied  by  capitalists,  able  and  willing  to  spend  their 
money  upon  it,  by  the  fetters  of  entails.  The  exclusion  of  capital 
from  mere  investment  in  land  would  of  itself  be  a  monstrous  evil ; 
but  when  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  is  the  exclusion  also 
of  its  employment,  to  a  much  larger  extent,  in  the  iinprovement  of 
land  otherwise  left  unimproved,  it  becomes  absolutelv  intolerable, 
and  the  source  of  immense  loss  to  the  country  and  mjurjr  to  the 
community  at  large. 

Collateral  evils  also  result  from  so  much  of  the  landed  property 
being  placed  extra  commercium — such  as,  for  instance,  the  undue 
competition  for  and  artificially  enhanced  value  of,  the  smaller 
(Quantity  which  remains  marketable ;  but  we  do  not  need  to  dwell 
on  these,  the  main  consequence  of  it  being  so  extensively  perni- 
cious. 

Another  effect  of  our  system  of  entails,  most  fktally  in- 
jurious to  the  social  condition  of  the  community,  is  the  facility 
and  encouragement  it  affords  to  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
extensive  estates  in  the  hands  of  single  individuals.  Kothinff  is 
more  striking  and  anomidous,  in  the  aspect  cS  this  cothfttry)  &ati 
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the  1X90)^86  lasifia^  of  tW  popnfotiou  in  a  ptoi9  pt  AeMtmliasii  ^ 
cci^trasteil  xiith  the  soialjl  body.fMi.fhe  p{q^t^,«i!dO(<^  th^  9cmjeiHlfr' 
iiig  g^lty  possessed  of  th^  mp^t  .enprpious  fertuiies^  Tb^  t^tMeii^^'  ^ 
doubt  less,  of  an  advanced  state  of  society,  is  to;Bfai4  aecw4idaiHQia)ir 
bu^  there  ^jf»  counter*  t€;ndencie».tawar|js  ie-€U8lnbtatioai)>v^dh9 
if  left  &ee  Jto  their  natural  actional  would  fMre¥«a)t  the  £;nfiQ^ifrf>ia.. 
aftajuungvpermabentlj^,  any  Tery  imuripus  extetnt.    The:;lmfii]4Qdi? 
gaina  of  one  .generation  would  own.  he  diseijpated  m'A^  gpfBt*: 
measure  by  t^e.  ext|ra¥agance  ^t  anotheors  ^d;  tW  m^^'<xAr 
lecled, and  united  oy  one  mai>y   for  an  .h^rHPBal^  .mif^  he  * 
lej&  by  anotljie^,  to  devolve,  atcomoion  Ja\f,  ^viajyl^  onialSatlilgr* 
of  daugh^i9y  qr  niight  even  be  divided  by  hi||t.aiilewgJii9ia9i^'' 
and  4^ng^te]^  as  ue.  merc^      feeling  in  favqiiriof  e^na)  ipsifVi 
tition  c;;ain^  tp  siwersede,  \o^me  e^^tent,  t^  feudal  priiieipleri(ii£t 
primogeniture.    But  the  operation  of  all  die  natni^l  teude^Mam't 
towaras  distribution  is  excluded  by  the  lawof  eiitaih    Oi^iwhsff- 
h|s  inherited  or  a^qnired  a  Uirg9  estates,  entailp  it^o^  ^4^  h^n^^^ 
W}th  a. limitation  to  the  eldest  heir-femalei  when  the  .iuali^lifiir'f 
fails.   Each,  heir  of  saving  habits,  who,  by  econcHpyi  or  fiiarriiigey  •  > 
or  inheritanoe,  is.  enabled  to  addto  the  original  estate,  imfn<9dia^el}r(i 
secures  the  addition  by  a  strict  entail  in  the  same  t^npcL  .  JBeura  > 
of  extrava^mt  habits  may  intervene,  by  whom^ in  theordionririo 
course  of  things^  portions  at  least  of  it  would  be  sold  off  to  iCpnalkr  3 
tuto  independent  pmperties  in  the  ha^ds  of  separate  iadi^^als^.) 
But  the  entail  precludes  this ;  and  though  they  may.  squandi^  dle^i 
rents,:  and  dilapidate  the  property^  the  estate  .  ita^  des«eB^'< 
without  diminution,  to  have,  in  the  next  generation^  .new4id4ir.o 
tions  made  to  it,  which,  in  like  manner,  can  nev^r  b(^.)5ey99edM> 
In  the  same  wigr,  an  hoii'  may  have  a  family  of  dauj^t^s^.iwliQao/i 
rights.of  e^ual  partiUon  at  commpn  l^w Ibe  wpuld  ^qt  haii^ed0:*n 
featcd;  hut  the  entail  ^firries  tl^  estate  to  the.  eldest)  a^d  tO'4b^> 
others  only^  in  an^ccession,  one  by;  one,  or  perhaps  to  a  distaoyl^lieifvr  • 
mate,  keeping  jolways  the  wholo  estoto  unbroken.    Thus  its  1»nrf/' 
dency  Is  always  to  incr^ase^  .while  diminution  is.  ahsolulel^'^^i^^. 
eluded.    The  entail  opens  to  receive  every  addition  hat  itt9a>fiNritr 
ever  Wked  a^wist  any  escape.    Every  natuned^tendf^v^ir  U^'i\ 
accuyiulation.  is  enpoun^d,  .while  all  the  natoral.  epn^t^raMinffu; 
tendencies  towards  re«&tribution  are  efifect4tia}]y  baKQe<l(>>.smin 
that  1^  gradually  effected  which  the  Q^lluson  Act  h«S;prfdb4t]itcid^[v 
and  justly  proh3bited^.with  a  view  to  the  ipter^ts  of  sooietikyif'foimdt 
being  directly  and  at  once^  in  apy  particular  casc^  •90^ompUakit4iIt 
The  unnatunJ  state  thus  produced  is  attended  with  penn^njeMiii 
and  extensive  evil,  in  reg^  to  the  whole^  o^ndition  of*  jS^ietard// 
We  have  not,  however, space  to  entcy  upoq  th^ . liug^iftl^A JWiwR 
fiela  of  the  effects  of  exc^ive  accumulation  of  proper^.g^^yaj{^ii 
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andwft^KlI  limit  onrselvea  to  two'ra&olt^j>e(«fAtr.'U'¥H{i  accn- 
indlKtion  otlimded  ipKperty,  wluch  attend  rc  iti '  Mlflftiba  ;to  all-, 
theM  errils  that  belong  to  it  in  common  witli  i^idti^ 'iiticiiiTlak- 
tion  of  other  property.  ■■■ -.     >  !   .  -  ,    ; 

The  6rst  of  these  pecnliitritied  isy  ihkt  the  jfccutiiblilt^tl  bf. 
loaded  property  gi*^  to  the  proptietof  an  iribrtlinate  i[fc*«'.iTfer ' 
thenataral  rights  atidhap|Aieesof,othettr,'-which'dbMnJ)t<iWaii3i,'' 
iri  wiy  thing  like  »  corresponding  depree,  to  the 'gt^atf^plWlts^ 
howe\W  enormous  hia  fortnne.     The  landed  proprietor,  to  What- 
ever Mtent,  has  far  more  power  over  his  temtnts,  arid  nJolse'who 
dw^<fn  his  lend,  and  can  exercise  a  greater  infloetrde  d^  t)t^ 
liBppIneds  and  wellbeing,  than  the  capitalist  -can,  ov^  ttrrv'i^ass  ' 
dependont  npon  himj  while  the  hitter  hare  always  ti  poVer  t>f 
tmnsferring  their  servicea,  and  of  escapilig  frcfm  an  at't!Anpteiil 
thraldom,  from  which  the  former  are  by  their  positipn'  fij  a-great 
measure  eiccluded.     Bnt  the  influence  and  power  of  the  gre^t 
lanited  prbprietor  increases  with  the  extent  oF  Msprop^t^v  in  a  ' 
ratio  far  greaUir  than  that  extent,  so  that  when  he  eotnP^  to  pe  the 
ownerof  a  teiritory  twenty,  thirty,  or  fiftymilea  in  lengtHjdreoyer- 
ing,  Hs  in  the  case  of  the  Dnke  of  Sntherikcd,  nearly'?' WhtSle'; 
cemt}^,itispracticEdIyirre8istible;andifdespotically,cflprTiii6dialy,  ' 
or  «vttn  Ignottaitly  cTfercised,  it  is  productiTB  of  the  mdsti  grievous '' 
evikand  oppression.  As  an  instance  Dfthi3,taketikerefa^  of  ^tes" 
tooMigreeationBofthe  Free  Church.  'Wlereihei  l^d  ofa  disb^jbt 
is^'tiaeainto  a  considerable  number  of  properti^,'tlbb'j'  ' 
e3het  a  combination  by  which  these  congregations  wtitild 
exdtided  fh>m  the  pos^eesien  of  places  of  worship  cdiilds 
any  case  bare  been  successfial.    3at  the  pmpnetorofi 
ttmntiy  or  thirty  miles  long,  can  at  once,  lijy  the  ekkttius  i 
nehts  of  property,  place  thonsands  of  the  popolatioJitid' 
sorateititerdictagainst  meeting  to  worship  QodaccordiLg      -_,— 
conteiebees,  even  in  the  open  air,  unless  within  U^-f^e^ib'ti^, ' 
y/ttva,  the  territoiy  happens  to  be  botinded  by  'tfae'sea-t^ore. 
SevoraJ  dioiisands  of  the  people  of  ScOtlsnd'tEU^  at'tHeupi^^t 
mOBkentabtoluie)yescluded,ttirotigh  th^sifiiple  wTD  ^iqe^iui,^ 
frmU  4  roof  to  shelter  them  when  meeting  (br  pttbRcr#on]m>,''ancl. 
arBonlyj»HrBiitted  to  meet  under  the  owojiy  of  li^at^n'W'ttie 
m«re  snlferance  of  the  proprietor,  who,  at  Ms  ^easiir^^feitij  ei- 
clrfdei  fhem  from  even  tiins  asskmblitrg  upoQ  ^o'  Wpaffcnit.  spot  !on 
thaimHede  of  this  earth  in  order  to  wonmp'ite  Makei'J/aiid'lkd 
thd  DukflOfSatherland  adhered  to  his  relWl'bf^lteii  giveiim- 
mcdiately'  Bfl6t  the  disrnution,  th^  iphftbitantk  .of'il^y  'the 
wh(^e'o(^the  comity  of  SoUietlsMd-^f  irtjoioWi^  ^eii'imMty 
areiineAber»4f  th^'P^  CbtitfiU— VwiUd '  IikW^ bei^  >(^^ 
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The  care  here  instanced  is  indeed  an  extreme  one;  but  it  is 
a  perfectly  good  illustration  of  the  enormous  power,  in  praotical 
effect,  which  the  mere  extent  of  landed  territoiy  possessed  hy  a 
single  individual  gives  to  the  exercise,  by  him,  even  of  his  I^l^ 
rigots,  beyond  what  could  attach  to  it  under  a  more  generallj  cQs- 
tnbuted  state  of  property,  and  beyond  what  could  possibly  follow 
from  any  use  that  a  capitalist  might  make  of  his  fortune,  however 
enormous  that  might  oe. 

The  other  peculiarity  to  which  we  refer,  is  die  removal, 
throughout  extensive  districts,  of  any  class  intermediate  between 
the  single  overgrown  proprietor  of  the  district  and  the  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil.     Notning  is  calculated  to  have  a  more  whol^ 
some  influence  on  the  state  of  rural  society  than  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  resident  proprietors  of  various  grades,  down  to  the  bon- 
net-laird who  cultivates  his  own  little  property.    Everywhere 
however,  throughout  Scotland,  the  large  landowners  are  swallow- 
ing up  and  absorbing  the  smaller  properties  in  their  neighboav- 
hood.     Not  only  is  the  class  of  bonnet-lairds  altc^ther  di^np- 
pearing,  but  the  number  of  proprietors  of  moderately-fiised  estiites 
IS  rapidly  diminishing,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  number  of  ae- 
parate  proprietors  of  land  be  one-half  or  even  one-third  of  what 
It  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  centuty.    Now,  al- 
most every  property  so  absorbed  is  at  once  riveted  to  some  larae 
adjoining  estate  by  the  fetters  of  an  entail,  never  to  be  separated ; 
and  a  state  of  matters  highly  injurious  to  the  general  wellbeing 
is  rendered  not  only  permanent,  but  of  necessity  progressive,  ila 
mischievous  character  augmenting  even  beyond  the  proportion 
of  its  extent. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate  the  evils  to  soeiety 
arising  (h)m  the  factitious  encouragement  afforded  by  entails  to 
excessive  accumulation,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  operation  of  all 
the  natural  tendencies  to  re-distribution ;  but  we  hasteti  on  to 
some  of  the  other  injuries  inflicted  on  the  community  by  thia 
most  obnoxious  system  of  entails. 

The  defective  state  of  cultivation,  and  the  consentient  ik»- 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  which  is  one  of  its  natural  results^  is 
an  evil  not  only  to  the  proprietor,  but  to  the  coUimapity — the 
supply  of  food  to  which,  as  well  as  its  general  wealth,  is  therebgr 
very  naturally  affected.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  there  tte 
many  instances,  from  particular  causes,  of  entailed  estates  {Re- 
senting an  appearance  of  improvement  and  cultivation  equal  to 
that  of  those  lield  in  fee-simpJe.  But  in  general  it  is  not  so;  and 
indeed — from  the  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  heirs  of  entail 
already  noticed,  and  others  connected  with  the  terms  of  the  leaaeff 
they  are  «ble  to  grant,  which  we  have  not  space  te 
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cannot  be  so; — and,  according! j,  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Commons  Entail  Committee  of  1828  was  conclusive  as  to  the 
fact,  that  entailed  estates  might  generally  be  distinguished  from 
diose  that  were  not  entailed  bv  their  external  appearance,  and 
their  state  of  improvement  and  cultivation*  Nor,  it  must  be 
obvious,  can  any  mere  rekutaiion  of  existing  fetters  do  much  to- 
wards inducing  a  better  state;  for  so  long  as  the  fundamental 
Erinciple  of  entails,  of  preserving  the  estate  itself  for  sacceeding 
eirs^  is  maintained,  all  that  can  be  done  in  relief  of  one  heir,  or 
to  enable  him  to  improve,  is  to  throw  the  burden  in  a  larger  or 
smaller  proportion  on  his  successors,  thereby  tying  up  their  hands 
mora  efiktaaUj  ftom  carryinK  forward  the  work  of  impn>yement 
which  he  has  thus  been  enabled,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  commence. 
To  make  the  land  available,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  production  to  the 
extent  of  its  capabilities,  it  is  absolutely  necesssary  that  the  sys- 
tem be  put  an  end  to,  and  that  the  land  of  the  country  be  made 
teally  free  for  the  ^nployment  of  capital  in  its  cultivation  and 
imra^vement. 

jBesides  inducing  diminished  productiveness  in  respect  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  by  reason  of  defective  cultivation  and  non-im- 
provement, entails  prevent  to  a  great  extent  the  other  capabilities 
€ff  land  being  made  available.  There  are  capabilities  which  can 
only  be  brought  into  beneficial  operation,  by  the  expenditure  of  a 
large  capital,  as  for  instance  the  water-power  arising  from  a  stream, 
or  m)m  the  formation  of  an  extendea  reservoir.  To  make  this 
available,  in  addition  to  any  outlay  for  forming  the  reservoir  or 
accumulating  and  regulating  the  supply  of  water,  manufactories 
for  taking  aovantage  of  it  must  be  erected,  or  the  water  will  con- 
tinue to  nnd  its  way  to  the  ocean  for  ages  without  doing^any  ser- 
vice to  man,  or  yielding  any  thing  to  the  proprietor.  But  if  the 
r^t  of  water,  or  even  any  portion  of  property  required  to  admit  of 
its  being  used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  is  held  under  the  fetters 
aS  an  entail,  no  title  can  be  given  which  would  warrant  the 
manufacturer  to  erect  works  attended  with  the  outlay  of  a  laijge 
capital.  No  feu  can  be  granted,  nor  any  lease  even  of  the  water  tor 
more  than  twenty-one  years.  On  such  a  tenure  as  this  no  man 
wotild  expend  his  capital,  placing  it  and  himself  at  the  mercy  of 
the  heir  in  possession  when  it  expired,  in  regard  to  the  rent  then 
to  be  demanded,  or  as  to  its  being  renewed  at  all.  In  the  same 
way,  as  to  mines  and  minerals,  when  the  proprietor  has  not — as 
he  rarely  has — the  means  of  himself  expending  the  capital  neces- 
saty  to  commence  the  working  of  them,  he  can  give  no  right  to 
a  tnird  party  capable  of  doing  so,  of  such  duration  as  would 
Imthprice  the  ounay,  when  that  is  at  all  considerable* 

6b*iAt  obstructions  are  also  placed  in  the  way  of  the  advance- 
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nlent  and  hnprovement  of  towns,  which  are  nnibrttinatehr  sur-^ 
rounded  by  land  held  under  entails ;  and  we  shaH  condnde  ibi^ 
part-^  our  subject  by  a  representation  of  the  evils  thus  occa-; 
sienedi  contained  in  a  recent  petition  to  the  Legislature  from  th^ 
Town  Council  of  Stranraer,  against  the  present  law  of  entail. 

''The  iown  in  which  they  live  has  the  misfortune  to  be  completely 
enveloped  by  entailed  estates,  which  extend  for  many  mOes  round  it. 
It  is  dependent  for  its  supplies  of  water  on  springs  which  are  situated 
on  eatailed  lands,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  town.  A 
Company  was  formed  many  years  ago,  and  the  necessary  capital  raiee^ 
to  bring  ihe  water  into  the  town  by  pipes.  The  consent  of  the  proprfe^ 
tors  wa^  obtained,  and  the  work  ready  to  be  commenced,  wh^  it  was; 
di/icay^red  that  the  law  of  entail  disabled  the  proprietors,  even  witk 
consent  of  the  presumptive  heirs*  from  granting  a  title  to  the  necea* 
sary  ground  for  a  longer  period  than  nineteen  years.  The  undertake 
ing  was  thus  rendered  abortire,  because  an  application  to  Parliameiit 
for  a  special  Act  would  have  cost  more  than  the  whole  work ;  and^ 
in  Consequence,  the  inhabitants  are  still  dependent  on  a  precarious, 
supply,  brought  in  carts,  and  retailed  at  a  high  price,  as  an  ordin^rjr 
arti(^  of  merchandize. 

^The  public  btnying-ground,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  towh^  Is 
crowded  to  an  extent  that  is  at  once  shocking^  to  the  feelings  tend 
dangetious  to  the  health  of  the  community.  The  nuisance  beaming 
iutoTerable^  a  piece  of  land  was  obtained  for  the  purpose  from  an  en^ 
tailed  proprietor  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  here  again  the  Law  of 
Entail  interposed  an  insuperable  barrier,  because  it  was  found  that, 
even  lor  this  purpose,  the  powers  of  the  entailed  proprietor  were 
limited  to  the  granting  of  a  lease  for  nineteen  yearb. 

<^  Neariy  half  of  the  town  stands  on  entailed  lands,  the  houses  having 
been  erected  on  building  leases  granted  by  the  heirs  of  entail  under 
statutory  authority.  There  are  entire  streets  where  these  leases  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  which  may  easily  be  disthsguished  by  their 
wretched  and  dilapidated  condition.  The  over-lord,  in  consequence* 
of  the  Entail  Law,  is  deprived  of  the  power  to  renew  the  kasee  before 
their  termination,  and  a  prudent  regard  to  their  own  interest  com- 
pel ihe  tenants  to  withhold  improvements.* 

The  necessity  of  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  nxmstrous  aysteta 
we  havie  been  oonsideiing  was  long  rince  perceived  by  thinking 
rmxkf  :but  the  public  have  been  very  tardy  in  evincing  thatinteieM^^ 
in  the  svJhjtct  which  the  magnitude  of  the  iDJunes  occasioned ' 
to  the  oemmunity  ouf  ht  to  have  excited ;  and  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  <femand  f<Mr  a  change  in  the  law  has  pro^- 
ceeded  most  urgently  from  the  proprietors  of  entmled  eattted^ 
therayMlves..    These  parties  are  now  beginning  to  see  the  fuU  et|r^- 
tent  of  the  bonda^  to  which  they  are  subjected.    Th^  inabiiiQr- 
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to,  imnroYe  iheir  e3tates — ^which  if  tbey  ciamot  do,  it  w^ltbe  mkr> 
possible  ibr  them  to  maintain  themselves  at  all  om  a  level,  with 
fee-simple  proprietoKs-^has  become  more  oppressave  and  hnrtful 
to  them  since  the  recent  more  general  application  c^  capitd.  to 
landy  and  the  gireat  strides  in  £e  science  and  practice  of  ugd'^; 
culture  of  late  years  achieved ;  and  the  effects  of  liord  Aberdeen's 
Act^  onlj  now  beginning  to  come  into  partial  operation,  onpthe 
deam  of  the  heirs  of  entail,  who  were  first  able  to  take  advantage^ 
of  it^  show  them  clearly  bow  utterly  helpl^  Iuiiid*boand>  aneb 
ifretcbed  the  whole  body  must  in  a  short  time^  beeome,  if  Ihey 
Gumot  obtain  relief  of  a  different  kind  firom  tbeae  pastial  reloxa^' 
tioB%  which  oidy  li^iteii  the  burden  on  the  heir  who  Cfon  first' 
benefit  by  them,  to  tkcow  it  with  accumulated  weight  ofi  thdi^e' 
hdirs  who  axe  to  oome  after  him.  Accordingly,  a  vei^  itrg^M^ 
cry  iter  the  repeal  of  the  Bntail  Laws  has  arisen  from  the  y'etf 
body  for  whose  protection  theentails  were  originally  framed  r  and 
the  attenHon  of  the  general  public  has  in  consequence  been 
called  to  the  subject  more  impressively,  and  witn  a  bettei:^ 
pk»^>ect  of  a  good,  result,  than  on  any  former  occasion. 

So  &r  as  regards  the  prevention  of  any  further  entailing  of; 
the  already  &r  too  small  portion  ^of  the  fee-simple  land  in  the 
QQuntxy,   there  need  be  no  difficulty  whatever.    The  Act  of 
1685  oi4;ht  to  be  repealed,  and  all  mtuie  entails,  sudb  as  tt  wasr 
nieant  to  protect^  should  be  dedared  unlawAil  and  void«    Tliis,- 
we  doubt  not>  would  be  found  in  regard  to  them,  at  comnMm) 
hm^il  the  question  woe  now  to  be  tniad ;  but  it  would  be  pfe-1 
ferable.  to  lenK^ve  all  doubt  on  the  subject  by  declaring  them 
void  by  statute.   A  question  was  raised  at  the  time  of  the  commit^  - 
tae  of  1629,  Whedier,  instead  of  an  absolute  and  simple  a^oli- 
lidii  of  the  Scottish  system,  that  of  England  shoula   hot  be 
8t!i1b«titttted  in  its  place  T  and  this  question  will  probably  again 
beinooted.    According  to  the  latter  system,  a  man  may  entail.^ 
Us  lands,  giving  a  life-interest  or  life-interests  to  one  or  rpor^ , 
persons  in  being  at  the  time,  with  a  right  over,  in  tail,  to.  issp^. 
nnt>om ;  but  through  a  legal  fiction  the  first  of  this  unborn  issu^  ] 
who  succeeds  as  tenant  in  tail,  may,  on  his  attaining  majority. 


8ii08r«  fine,  und^  by  a  ^^reoovory,"  disentail  the  land;  or,  ili- 
d^lEtdf  Jl0  ma^  effset  this  before  he  actually  succeeds,  with  eon^ 
awt'iiwagra  of  the  teoant  for  life^  in  possession  for  the  tiiU^.^  !Ebttt 
thtfl  weidd  be  a  vast  improyeflkent  cm  our  present  system  t^mtiof ' 
h^  diqpoAed ;  but  we  own  we  would  not  indino  to  admit  the  * 
power  x^  entailina^  at  all.  Unqnestionably,  evay  man  must  hwre* 
the^in^t  during  nia  Ufo^  tatbe  very  last  moment  of  it,  of  oon* 
veyiii(g'hi9  property  to  oth^s  existii^  indrridnah  in  sudi  sfaa0es,i^ 
wh^|jb«^pf.p<itts,  eiriof  interests  such  aa  Uftrea^tand-fee^  ibshe^/ 
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may  judge  fit ;  and  he  tnay^  perhaps  properly^  bd  aUowed  to  ap- 
point a  destination  of  heirs  alter  them,  which  shall  have  effect  if 
they  do  not  alter  it,  or  appoint  a  new  destination  to  heirs  named 
by  themselves.  Thus  he  may  give  a  liferent  to  one  and  the  £s^ 
to  another,  or  successive  liferents  to  more  than  one  and  the  fce 
to  a  third  or  fourth,  all  these  parties  being  existing  persons,  with 
a  destination,  over  in  the  event  of  the  fiar  aying  without  diapoasng 
of  the  land,  or  settling  it  on  new  heirs.  ]put  there  ought,  in 
every  generation,  to  be  a  full  right  of  property  vested  n\  acx&e 
existing  individual  or  individuals,  and  it  should  not  be  put  ia 
abeyance  for  beings  not  yet  born*  This  seems  the  niitnrat  ivle ; 
and  it  would  afford,  in  general,  a  sufficient  means  of  rest^i^tt 
on  the  part  of  a  proprietor,  against  the  dreaded  eztntvag$||ce  0f 
imprudence  of  an  heir  in  particular  cases,  without  altogether  dia- 
inheriting  him. 

The  main  difficulty,  however,  has  reference,  not  to  the  ex4oi|^ 
tion  of  new  entails,  but  to  the  mode  of  dealing  with  ^tails  fldr 
ready  in  existence.  The  number  of  these,  and  the  immense  e^ 
tent  of  territory  which  they  affect,  render  Uiis  a  matter  of  the  v^ 
most  importance,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
fetters  shall  be  removed,  but  as  to  the  itme  within  which  this  Bb^ 
be  done.  Some,  indeed,  declaim  a^nst  what  they  call  the  ich 
justice  of  depriving  any  single  individual  of  the  whole  host  of 
substitute  heirs  under  any  entail,  who  shall  have  come  into  being 
prior  to  the  change  in  the  law,  of  his  vested  interest  under  the 
entail;  and  so  would  allow  no  entail  to  be  brought  to  an  eifnd  fiU 
eher  the  deaUi  of  every -substitute  heir  who  had  been  in  life  Wben 
the  change  was  effected.  If  this  view  should  be  acted  upon,  it 
would  postpone  the  commencement  of  the  process  of  disentailiiig 
for  halt  a  century  at  least,  putting  off  for  that  period  all  the  ben0* 
fits  to  be  derived  from  a  repeal  of  the  present  system,  and  pto? 
longing  its  monstrous  evils.  Justice,  however,  requires  no  8|iel( 
sacrifice  of  the  welfare  of  the  community  to  these  supposed  vest^ 
rights  in  abuses,  as  a  short  consideration  of  their  nature  and  y^jjut^ 
will  show. 

The  value  of  the  interest  of  these  substitute  heirs,  whos^  rigKi 
is  not  defeasible  by  the  existence  of  nearer  heirs — such  a^  t^ 
eldest  son  of  an  entailed  proprietor,  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldeal 
son — can  easily  be  ealcuiated,  bein^  determinable  by  the  chaqoe 
of  aurvivance,  and  the  probable  penod  of  accession ;  and  such  ^ 
interest  might  be  appreciable  to  the  extent  of  four  substitute  fceit9 
after  the  heir  in  po^ssion.  No  such  number  of  heirs  with  in 
defeasible  rights,  however,  can  be  expected  to  be  in  exist^d^  %| 
one  and  the  same  time,  as,  unless  in  very  peculiar  eases  whie^ 
would  be  estraordinaary  exceptions,  thiia  would  require  fiv?  gesa^ 
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raUons  of  males  in  the  direct  line — father,  son,  grandson,  great* 
grandsoQ;  and  great-great-grandson,  all  living  at  once.  Three 
would  be  the  utmost  tot  whose  interests  it  would  be  necessaiy  to 
proyide,  and  a  perfectly  su{Scient  protection  to  those  would  be 
secured  by  the  scheme  to  which  we  shall  immediately  advert. 

Even  three  such  heirs  with  absolutely  indefeasible  rights  would 
seldom  e^ist;  and  in  the  geperality  of  cases  there  would  pn>bably 
only  be  one  whose  expectations  would  not  be  liable  to  be  exduded 
by  the  existence  of  issue  pf  a  nearer  heir.  As  to  all  substitutes, 
hoyvever,  whose  succession  might  be  excluded  by  neaix^r  beird 
GOmin)^  into  being,  the  present  value  of  their  interest  is  scarcely 
appreciable  at  all,  apd  certainly  beyond  the  third  substitute  it  is 
utterly  inappreciable ;  and  without  the  slightest  ii\ju3tice  it  may 
be  dealt  with  as  a  nonentity.  In  any  view,  therefore,  it  would  otdy 
be  necessary  to  give  protection  to  the  interests  of  the  three  sub- 
stitute-heirs next  in  order  to  the  heir  actually  in  possession  at  t}ie 
time  the  change  was  made. 

This,  however,  would  be  effectually  and  sufficiently  done  by  al- 
lowing the  heir  now  in  possession  to  hold  one-fourth  of  the  estate  in 
fee-dmple,  he  always  discharging,  to  the  extent  of  its  value,  liie 
capital  sums  of  any  burdens  to  which  the  estate  is  subject ;  and 
by  allowing  the  next  in  order,  on  accession,  to  hold  another  fourth 
in  fee-simple,  he  in  like  manner  discharging  any  balance  of  such 
burdens ;  the  next  to  bold  another  fourtn,  and  the  next  again  to 
hold  the  remainder,  or  the  whole,  if  not  sold  by  preceding  hiwa^ 
entirely  free  from  the  fetters  of  entail. 

Minute  and  varied  calculations  as  to  the  comparative  value  qf 
the  interests  of  these  substitute  heirs  under  the  subsisting  entaiiS| 
and  that  of  the  rights  which  would  belong  to  them  under  such  a 
scheme  as  this,  were  laid  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1828 ;  and  treating  their  right  of  succession  as  in- 
defeasible, and  also  taking  the  value  under  the  existing  entails  as 
at  the  date  of  probable  accession,  that  value  was  found  to  be  fully 
made  up  to  them ;  while,  taking  the  pr^^^f  value  of  the  expectancy, 
and  looking  to  the  contingency  of  the  existence  of  nearer  heirs, 
the  value  under  the  proposed  scheme  exceeded  that  under  the 
existing  entails. 

To  tnese  calculations  we  can  only  refer  the  reader;  but  they 
show  the  perfect  safety  and  justice,  so  far  as  regards  any  really 
substantial  or  appreciable  interest  on  the  part  of  substitute-heirs, 
of  the  scheme  which  was  then  suggested,  and  which  certainly 
appears  to  us  the  best  fitted,  of  any  that  has  been  proposed,  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  monstrous  and  injurious  system. 
But  w^e  would  incline  to  go  somewhat  further  than  was  then 
proposed,  with  a  view  to  the  more  immediate  attainment^  on  the 
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part  of  the  commimity,  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  fiom  reslor- 
mg  to  the  market,  hind  now  extra  eommerciuimy  and  opening  to 
the  employment  of  capital  in  agricnltoral  improvementa,  temt«>- 
ries  now  excluded  &om  it.  li^  would  suggest  that^  under  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  preventing  the  mere  gratification  of  jealousjr 
of  a  substitute-heiri  or  capricious  ill-will  to  him,  such  as  the  con- 
sent, probably,  of  the  heir  next  in  order,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  that  heirs  in  possession  might  be  authorized  to 
sell,  not  merely  the  one-fourth  proposed  to  be  allowed  to  be  held 
by  them  in  fee-simple,  but  the  whole  estate,  the  price  beinff  in- 
vested in  the  public  funds,  there  to  remain  for  behoof  of  the  bein 
to  succeed,  who  should,  in  their  order,  have  ri^ht  to  a  share  in  fee- 
simple,  and  to  a  liferent  of  the  rest,  just  asu  the  estate  had  not 
been  sold*  In  this  way  much  of  the  land  now  under  fetters  mif^t 
instantly  be  set  firee,  and  the  conntiy  would  at  once  have  all  Uie 
advantage  of  an  immediate  and  total  abolition  of  entails,  whfle 
the  fair  interest  of  those  substitute-heirs,  whose  interest  was  ap- 
preciable, would  be  sufficiently  protected  and  secured. 
•  We  cannot  at  present  enter  more  fully  into  a  consideration  of 
the  details  of  the  plan  to  which  we  have  referred ;  but  we  trust 
that  the  subject  of  the  freedom  of  the  soU  will  now  obtain  that 
degree  of  attention  from  the  public  which  its  vast  importance 
demands ;  for  we  believe  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  over-estimate 
the  advantages  which — alike  in  an  agricultural,  a  commercial,  a 
social  and  a  moral  view — ^would  resmt  from  the  overthrow  of  an 
entail  system  so  utterly  &ctitious  and  unnatural,  and  so  deeply 
and  extensively  injurious,  as  that  under  which  this  country 
has  so  long  groaned . 
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Plants ;  vnth  an  Appendix  cohtaining  several  Memoirs  dn  Co- 
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3k  NouveUes  Instructions  sur  Vusage  du  Dagiien^ot^pe.  Piar 
Charles  Chevalier.    Paris,  1841. 
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tions  sur  Vusage  du  Daguerreotype^  Pp.  128.  Paris,'  1844. 
^5.  Uu  Pencil  of  Nature.  By  Henry 'Fox  Talbot,  Es(|(», 
:::^.%^,j  &Q.y  &c.  Nos.  I.,  IL,  in.,  IV.,  v.  London,  1844. 
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7.  pes  Papiers  Photographiques^  Procedes  de  M.  Btawjuai^t- 
JEvrarif  ei  autres^avec  Notes  ^eN.  P.  Lerebours.  Pp.  31. 
:Paris,  Mar.  1847. 

8.  Excursions Daguerriennes.  Collection  de\l( Ptancliesj  reprP^ 
sentant  les  vues  et  les  monumens  les  plus  remarquables  du  Globe. 
2  Vols. 

The  history  of  science  presents  us  with  veiy  few  instances 
in  which  great  inventions  or  discoveries  have  burst  upon  the  pub- 
lic view  like  meteors,  or  startled  the  public  mind  by  their  novelty 
and  grandeur.  The  greatest  feats  of  intellect  have,  like  the  in- 
teUect  itself,  been  of  tardy  growtb.  A  suggestion  from  one  mind 
and  in  one  age,  has  become  a  fact  in  another ;  and  some  sickly 
embryo  of  thought,  which  has  preserved  its  vitality  for  a  centur}% 
has  often  assumed  the  form  and  beauty  of  a  living  truth,  when 
the  public  taste  or  the  wants  of  society  have  stimukted  research, 
or  created  a  demand  for  the  productions  of  genius.  So  slow,  in- 
deed, has  been  the  march  of  ^at  ideas,  and  so  obscure  the  path 
by  which  they  reached  their  gigantic  consummation,  that  the  his- 
torian of  science  has  often  been  unable  to  trace  their  steps,  and  the 
arbiter  of  genius  to  discover  the  brow  upon  which  he  might  pliant 
the  laurel  which  they  deserved.    1  he  astronomy  which  in  one 
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century  gave  immortality  to  a  priest,  in  the  next  immured  a  phi- 
loBopha*  m  prificm;  and  geologiciEil  truth  pUssed  through  the  phaaeil 
of  a  presumptttous  speculation,  and  of  an  atheistical  dogma,  be- 
fiofre  it  became  the  handmaid  of  piety  and  the  creed  of  the  Church. 
It  is  witk  much  diflSculty  and  some  uncertainty  that  we  can  trace 
even  the  telescope  and  the  microscope  to  their  humble  ori^n. 
The  steam-engine  has  not  yet  owned  its  obligations  to  a  single 
mind,  and  lit&  more  than  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  an,' 
English  court  of  law  came  to  the  decision  that  James  Watt  had 
made  no  improvement  on  this  mighty  instrument  of  civilization. 
The  steam-ship  and  the  railway-chanot — ^the  locomotives  on  wa- 
ter and  on  iron — at  once  the  benefactors  and  the  wonders  of  the 
affe,  will  continue  to  be  disputed  or  unclaimed  inventions  till  so- 
eie^  has  forgotten  the  prediction  of  the  poet,  or  lamented  itsr 
fulfilment : — 

*'  Soon  shall  thine  arm,  unconquer'd  Steam !  a£ar 
Drag  the  slow*  barge,  or  drive  the  rapid  car.'' 

There  are  other  inventions  and  discoveries,  on  the  contrary^ 
on  which  are  stamped  imperishable  names,  or  with  which  these 
names  are  inseparaDly  associated.  Kepler's  laws  are  engraven  on 
the  planetary  heavens.  Newton  will  never  cease  to  be  named, 
while  satellites  revolve  and  terrestrial  bodies  fall ;  and  while  Nep- 
tune bears  his  trident  across  the  firmament,  the  fame  of  Adama 
and  Le  Verrier  will  endure.  The  electro-magnetic  power  whicli 
speeds  over  the  globe  the  telegraphic  message,  will  carry  the 
name  of  Wheatstone  to  its  most  distant  terminus  whether  in  space 
or  time  ;  and  the  thunderbolt  which  Franklin  drew  from  heaven, 
and  which,  when  untaught  and  untamed,  shattered  in  its  course 
the  structures  of  organic  and  inorganic  life,  will  acknowledge  its 
apprentice^p  to  ^  araday,  while  it  is  imparting  new  Organisa- 
tions to  matter,  plajring  round  the  solar  ray,  and  guiding  even 
the  particles  of  light  in  Sieir  fantastic  gyrations.  Other  discoveries 
have  associated  themselves,  even  in  tlieir  nomenclature,  with  in- 
dividual names ;  and  in  the  very  terminology  of  the  two  great 
arts  which  we  are  about  to  expound — ih^  Daguerreotype  and  TaU 
botype — a  grateful  age  has  already  embalmed  the  names  of  their 
distmguished  inventors. 

The  two  inventions  which  we  have  just  mentioned  possess  a  cha-* 
racter,  and  occupy  a  place,  essentially  diiferent  from  that  of  any 
of  the  sister  arts.  While  the  painter  delineates  on  canvass,  or 
die  sculptor  embodies  in  marble  those  images  in  their  eye  to  which 
the  law  of  vision  gives  an  external  place,  the  photographer  pre-* 
sents  to  Nature  an  artificial  eye,  more  powerful  than  his  own,^ 
wluch  receives  the  images  of  external  objects,  and  imprints  on  it% 
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senaitiye  tablet,  and  with  indelible  lines  their  precise  forms,  and 
the  lights  and  shadows  by  which  these  forms  are  modified.  He 
thus  gives  permanency  to  details  which  the  eye  itself  is  too  dull 
to  appreciate,  and  he  represents  Nature  as  she  is — neither  pmned 
by  his  taste,  nor  decked  by  his  imagination.  From  among  the 
countless  images  of  surrounding  objects  which  are  actually  accu^ 
Inulated  in  every  part  of  space,  he  excludes,  by  means  of  his 
darkened  chamber,  all  but  uie  one  he  wishes  to  perpetuate,  and 
he  can  thus  exhibit  and  fix  in  succession  all  those  floating 
images  and  subtile  forms  which  Epicurus  fimcied,  and  Lucretius . 

BUM.* 

The  art  of  photography,  or  that  of  delineating  objects  by  the 
agency  of  the  light  which  they  radiate  or  reflect,  is  substantially 
a  new  invention,  which  we  owe  to  two  individuals,  Mr.  Talbot 
and  M.  Daguerre,  although,  like  all  other  arts,  some  approxima« 
tion  had  been  made  to  it  by  previous  inquirers.  So  early  as 
1802,  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgewooa,  the  celebrated  porcelain  manu- 
fifu^turer,  published  in  the  Journals  of  the  Royal  Institution,  A 
method  of  copying  paintings  upon  glctsSj  and  of  making  proJUes  by 
the  agency  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silvery  which  was  accompanied 
with  some  observations  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  Having  ascerr 
tained  "  that  white  paper  or  white  leather,  moistened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  undergoes  no  change  when  kept  in 
a  dark  place,"  but  ^^  speedily  changes  colour^'  when  '^  exposed  to 
the  daylight,'^  Mr.  Wedgewood  found  ^^  that  the  alterations  of 
colour  took  place  more  speedily  in  proportion  as  the  light  was 
more  intense ;"  that  the  full  efiect  was  produced  by  the  sun's 
light  in  two  or  three  minutes,  whereas  two  or  three  hours  were 
required  in  the  shade  ;  that  the  red  rays  have  little  action  upon 
it,  the  yellow  and  green  more,  and  the  blue  and  violet  most  of 
all.  "  Hence,*'  savs  Mr.  Wedgewood,  "  when  a  white  surface 
covered  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  is  placed  behind  a 
painting  on  glass  exposed  to  the  solar  light,  the  rays  transmitted 


*  Dico  igitur,  rerum  effigiaB,  tennisqao  figuns 
Mitticr  ab  rebus  summo  de  corpore  eamm  ; 
Qun  quasi  membrana,  Tel  cortex  nominitanda'st 
Quod  speciem,  ac  forroam  aimUem  gerit  ejus  Imago^ 
QuojuBcunque  cluet  de  corpore  fusa  vagari. 

Next,  for  'tis  time,  my  muse  declares  and  sings 
What  those  are  we  call  images  of  things, 
I  Which  like  thin  films  from  bodies  rise  in  streams, 

!  Play  in  the  air  and  dance  upon  the  beams. — 

A  stream  of  forms  from  every  surface  flows, 
Which  may  be  called  the  film  or  shell  of  those, 
Because  they  bear  the  shape,  they  show  the  frame 
And  fignre  of  the  bodies  whence  they  came. — Casacii* 
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through  the  differently  painted  surfaces,  produce  distinct  tints 
of  brown  or  black,  sensibly  differing  in  intensity,  according  to 
the  shades  of  the  picture,  and  where  the  light  is  unaltered  the 
colour  of  the  nitrate  becomes  deepest.  When  the  shadow  of  any 
figure  is  thrown  upon  the  prepared  surface^  the  part  concealed 
by  it  remains  whiUj  and  the  other  parts  speedily  become  dart* 
For  copying  paintings  on  glass,  the  solution  should  be  applied 
on  leatner,  and  in  this  case  it  is  more  readily  acted  upon  than 
when  paper  is  used.  After  the  colour  has  been  once  fixed  upon 
the  leather  or  paper,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  the  application  of 
water,  or  water  and  soap,  and  it  is  in  a  high  degree  perma* 
nent." 

Mr.  Wedgewood  endeavoured  by  repeated  washings,  and  by 
thin  coatings  of  fine  varnish,  to  prevent  the  white  pails  of  his 
pictures  firom  becoming  dark  when  exposed  to  light ;  but  all  his 
attempts  were  fruitless,  and  he  was  ooliged  therefore  either  to 
exhibit  them  in  candle-light,  or  for  a  short  time  in  the  shade. 
This  process  was  applied  by  its  author  to  taking  profiles,  and 
^  maKing  delineations  of  all  such  objects  as  are  possessed  of  a 
texture  partly  opaque  and  partly  transparent,  such  as  the  woody 
fibres  01  leaves  and  the  wings  of  insects."  He  tried  also,  but 
without  much  success,  to  copy  prints ;  and  he  fidled  still  more 
signally  in  what  was  his  leading  object,  to  copy  the  images  in  the 
camera-obscura.  In  following  these  processes.  Sir  H.  Davy 
found  *^  that  the  images  of  small  objects  produced  by  means  of 
the  solar  microscope,  may  be  copied  without  difficulty  on  pre- 
pared paper — ^the  paper  being  placed  at  but  a  small  distance  m>m 
the  lens ;"  and  he  ascertained  tnat  about  1  part  of  nitrate  to  about 
10  of  water,  gave  the  best  solution.  Mr.  Wedgewood  likewise 
ascertained  that  the  muriate  was  more  susceptible  than  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  that  both  were  most  readily  acted  upon  while  weL 
He  impregnated  his  paper  with  the  muriate,  either  by  diffiising 
it  through  water,  and  applying  it  in  this  form,  ^^  or  by  immersing 
paper  moistened  with  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  very  diluted 
*  muriatic  acid."  The  impossibility  of  removing  the  colouring 
firom  the  white  parts  of  tne  pictures,  suggested  to  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood the  idea  tnat  ^^  a  portion  of  the  metallic  oxide  abandons 
its  acid  to  enter  into  union  with  the  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  form  with  it  an  insoluble  compound,"  and  he 
had  experiments  in  view  to  discover  some  substance  that  could 
destroy  this  compound  either  by  simple  or  complicated  affinities. 
^'  Nothing,"  he  adds,  ^'  but  a  metnod  of  preventing  the  un* 
shaded  parts  of  the  delineation  fix)m  being  coloured  by  exposure 
to  the  day,  is  wanted  to  render  the  process  as  useful  as  it  is 
elegant." 
This  beautiful  process,  which  notwithstanding  its  defect  it 
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required  neither  science  nor  skill  to  repeat,  seems  to  have  excited 
no  interest  whatever.  The  writer  of  this  Article  gave  a  notice  of 
it  in  a  Scottish  Journal,  so  early  as  1803,  but  he  has  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  was  re- 
peated. Without  knowing  what  had  been  done  by  Mr.  Wedge- 
wood,  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  was  led  by 
accidental  circumstances  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
giving  a  permanent  existence  to  those  beautiful  but  evanescent 
pictures,  which  the  caroerarobscura  presents  to  our  view.  He- 
collecting  that  nitrate  of  silver  was  changed  or  decomposed  by 
light,  he  began,  early  in  1834,  that  series  of  experiments  whicn 
lea  him  to  the  beautiful  art  which  now  bears  his  name.  Anxious 
to  perfect  the  new  art  which  he  had  discovered,  Mr.  Talbot  con- 
tinued his  experiments  till  the  year  1839,  when  he  communicated 
to  the  Koyal  Society  Some  Account  of  the  Art  of  Photogenic 
Drawing^  or  tlie  process  by  which  natural  objects  may  be  made  to 
delineate  themselves  witJiout  the  aid  of  the  artisfs  pencil.  In  this 
paper,  which  was  read  to  the  Society  on  the  31st  January  1839, 
several  months  before  M.  Daguerre  had  published  his  photogenic 
processes,  Mr.  Talbot  enumerates  the  various  purposes  to  which 
the  new  art  could  be  applied;  but  it  was  not  till  the  21st  February 
that  he  communicated  to  the  Society  his  process  for  preparing  the 
paper,  and  his  method  of  fixing  the  images.  A  sheet  of  superfine 
wnting  paper  (of  a  good  firm  quality  and  smooth  surface)  is 
dippeainto  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  (muriate of  soda) 
and  wiped  dry.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  namely,  a  satu- 
rated solution  six  or  eight  times  diluted  with  water,  is  spread  with 
a  brush  over  one  surface  only,  and  the  paper  when  dry  is  fit  for 
use.  When  leaves  of  flowers,  lace,  engravmgs,  &c.,  are  laid  upon 
the  nitrated  surface  of  the  paper  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  very 
perfect  images  of  them  are  obtained,  the  lights  and  shades  being 
reversed,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  pictures  are  delineated 
by  white  in  place  of  black  lines,  or  are  negative  pictures.  In  like 
manner,  the  pictures  thrown  upon  the  nitrated  paper  placed  in  the 
focus  of  a  camera-obscura  are  negatively  dehneated.  In  order 
to  fix  these  pictures,  or  prevent  the  white  lines  and  portions  from 
being  blackened  by  exposure  to  light,  Mr.  Talbot  first  washed 
them  with  iodide  of  potassium  greatly  diluted  with  water ;  but 
the  method  which  he  proposed,  as  being  safer  and  simpler,  was  to 
immerse  the  picture  in  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and 
then  to  dry  it  after  wiping  off  the  superfluous  moisture. 

At  this  period  Mr.  Talbot's  pictures  were  negattvcy  like  those 
of  Mr.  Wedgewood,  but  yet  he  nas  distinctly  shown  how  positive 
pictures,  or  those  in  which  the  lights  and  shades  are  given  as  in 
nature,  may  be  obtained. 

'<In  copying  engravings,**  says  Mr.  Talbot,  <^by  tKis  mibtliodj  th^ 
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The  eomamr  ;rarons  or  Mr.  TalbtX  o  ice  Bavil  S 
iKft  £ui  to  draw  the  arrencica  oi  zcL'ijeczhen  to  so  conoas 
snd  ve  aooopiin^lT  £r.ti  thiir  rl^e  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade.  F.B.S^  a 
tiemaED  to  wiiom  the  sdecces  owe  T^narie  obiUrstioiKS,  had 
UDpovtant  addidoQj  to  the  p  hi>€cg<aiic  processei.  and  bad  liiw^^f 
applied  them  to  the  delineaiica  cr  ocJ«2Cfis  o(  natural  hotarjTy 
f^  which  he  took  pictnrcs  hj  the  Si.iar  microc^cope.  The  IbDow- 
ing  piDoeas  was  commitnioatei  by  3fr  Reade,  on  the  9ck  «f 
Much  1839,  to  E.  W.  ft^ayiej,  £aq^  who  exptained  tihe  pfo- 
eeas  and  exhibited  the  drawing  referred  to  at  one  of  the  aomoa 
of  the  London  Institotion  on  the  Itith  April  1839. 

''The  more  important  processt  and  ooe  probabtj-  diiierait  finon 
aaj  hitherto  emplojed,  coasts  in  washing  good  writing  p^Kar  with 
a  atroDg  solation  of  nitrate  of  »lver.  containing  not  leas  than  8  grs. 
to  ererj  drachm  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  thus  prepared  is  phwred 
in  the  dark,  and  allowed  to  drj  gradnall/.  When  perfectly  dry,  and 
just  before  it  is  osed,  I  wash  it  with  an  infuson  of  gafls  prepared  ac- 
ecvding  lo  the  Pfaarmacopeia,  and  immediatelj,  cvea  idUZr  Higyei  wdj 
throw  apon  it  the  image  of  microseopic  objects  bj  OKans  of  the  siJar 
iBicfosoope* 

*^li  wfll  be  unaeoesBsrj  for  me  to  describe  die  effisci,  as  I  am  able 
to  iUustiata  it  bj  drawings  thus  produced.  I  will  onlj  add,  with 
respect  to  the  tmej  thai  the  drawing  of  the  JUa  was  perfected  in  leas 
tbaa  five  minotes,  and  the  section  of  cane,  and  the  spiral  Tosseb  of 
the  stalk  of  common  rhnbard,  in  about  eight  or  ten  minutes.  These 
drawings  were  fixed  bj  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Thej  may  also  be  fixed 
hy  immersing  them  for  a  few  minutes  in  weak  salt  and  water,  and 
then,  for  the  same  time,  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash- 
The  drawing  of  the  Trientalts  Europea  was  fixed  by  the  latter  method : 
it  w M  procured  in  half  a  minute,  and  the  difiTerence  in  the  colour  of 
the  ground  is  due  to  this  rapid  and  more  powerful  action  of  the  solar 
mys.    This  paper  may  be  successfully  used  in  the  camera-obscura. 

^'  Farther  experiments  must  determine  the  nature  of  (his  very  sen- 
siUve  argenthie  preparation.  I  presume  that  it  is  a  galiate  or  tannate 
of  silver,  and,  if  so,  it  will  be  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  what 
has  hitherto  been  looked  upon  as  a  common  chemical  oompoimd  as 
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produced  or  suspended  at  pleasure  bjr  our  command  over  the  rays  of 
light," 

This  process  cannot  fail  to  be  considered  as  liigblj  honpoTr 
able  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Seade.  The  first  pnbUc  use  of  the 
infusion  of  nut-galls,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  is  an  essential  ele^ 
ment  in  Mr.  TaJbotfs  patented  process,  appears  to  be  dae  to  Mr- 
Keade,  and  his  process  of  fixing  his  pictures  by  hyposulphite  oi 
soda,  which  has  since  been  universally  used  as  the  best,  and  waf 
afterwards  suggested  in  1840  by  Sir  John  Herschel^t  mnst  b^  re- 
garded as  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  photographic  art. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  beautv  of  the  drawings  which  Mr. 
Talbot  obtained  by  tlie  process  which  he  published,  the  art  was 
still  far  from  being  perfect.  The  discovery  of  a  paper  highly 
sensitive  to  light  was  essentially  necessary  to  the  production  qf 
portraits  from  the  life,  and  even  of  accurate  pictures  of  building 
and  landscapes,  in  which  the  lights  and  shadows  are  constant^ 
changing  both  from  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  of  the  clouds.  Mr. 
Talbot  accordingly  directed  himself  anew  to  this  part  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  he  succeeded  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations. 
He  discovered  a  process  by  which  paper  could  be  maae  so  sensi- 
tive that  it  was  darkened  in  five  or  six  seconds  when  held  dose 
to  a  wax  candle,  and  gave  impressions  of  leaves  by  the  light  of 
the  moon. 

To  this  most  important  invention  Mr.  Talbot  gave  the  name 
of  Cahtupey  which  his  friends  have  now  changed  into  the  more 
appropnate  name  of  Talbotype^  and  he  secured  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  using  it  by  a  patent  for  En^i^and,  which  \9Fas  sealed  en 
the  8th  February  1841.  The  following  is  the  patent  process  for 
obtaining  the  negative  picture : — ^Take  a  sheet  of  jMqper  with  a 
smooth  surface  and  a  close  and  even  texture  (ai^a  without  the 
water-mark),  and  wash  one  side  of  it,  by  means  of  a  soft  camel's- 
hair  brush,  with  a  solution  composed  of  100  grains  of  crystallized 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolved  in  6  oz.  of  distilled  water,  having  pre- 
viously marked  with  a  cross  the  side  which  is  to  be  washed. 
When  the  paper  has  been  dried  cautiously  at  the  fire,  or  spon- 
taneously in  tne  dark,  immerse  it  for  a  few  xninules  (two  minutes 
at  a  temperature  of  65°,)  in  a  solution  o( iodide  o/potaesitan,  consist- 
ing of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  paper  is  tbei\ 
to  DC  dipped  in  water,  and  then  dried  by  applying  blot&ig  paper 
to  it  lightly,  and  afterwards  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  afife^  or 
allowing  it  to  dry  spontaneously.  The  pi^r  thus  prepared }» 
called  iodized  paper,  and  may  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time  in. 
a  portfolio  not  exposed  to  li^ht.  Wneo  a  sheet  of  thl^  paper  is 
required  for  use,  wash  it  with  the  following  solution,  which  lie 
iball  call  No.  1, — take  100  grains  of  nitraie  ofMoer  iUsso]iY€4. 9- 
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two  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and  add  to  this  one-third  of  its 
volume  of  strong  acetic  acid  Make  another  solution,  No.  2,  by 
dissolving  crystallized  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  and  dien 
mix  the  two  solutions  together  in  equal  proportions,  and  in  no 
greater  quantity  than  is  required  for  immediate  use,  as  it  will 
not  keep  long  without  spoiling.  This  mixture,  called  ffalh- 
nitrate  of  silver  by  the  patentee,  is  then  to  be  spread  by  a  soft 
camel's-nair  brus&  on  the  marked  side  of  the  ioaized  paper,  and 
after  allowing  the  paper  to  remain  half  a  minute  to  absorb  the 
solution,  it  should  be  dipped  in  distilled  water  and  dried  lightly, 
first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  by  holding  the  paper  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  a  fire.  When  dry  the  paper  is  fit 
for  use,  and  it  is  advisable  to  use  it  within  a  few  hours. 

The  paper  thus  prepared  is  highly  sensitive  to  light,  and  it 
must  now  be  placed  in  the  camera-obscura  in  order  to  receive 
on  its  marked  surface  a  distinct  image  of  the  landscape  or  per- 
son whose  picture  is  required.  After  remaining  in  tne  camera 
from  10  seconds  to  several  minutes,  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  light,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  camera  in  a  dark  room.  If 
the  object  has  been  strongly  illuminated,  or  if  the  paper  has 
been  long  in  the  camera,  a  sensible  picture  will  be  seen  on  the 
paper ;  but  if  the  time  of  exposqre  has  been  short,  or  the  illumina- 
tion feeble,  the  paper  will  "  appear  entirely  blank.**  An  invisi- 
ble ima^,  however,  is  impressed  on  the  paper,  and  may  be  ren« 
dered  visible  by  the  following  process : — '^  Take  some  of  the 
gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brash  wash 
the  paper  all  over  with  this  liquid,  then  hold  it  before  a  gentle 
fire,  and  in  a  short  time  the  image  will  begin  to  appear,  and  those 

Earts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted  most  strongly  will  become 
rown  or  black,  while  the  others  remain  white.  The  image  con« 
tinues  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct  for  some  time,  and  when  it 
becomes  sufficiently  so  the  operation  must  be  terminated,  and  the 
picture  fixed.  Li  order  to  effect  this  the  paper  must  be  dipped, 
first  into  water,  then  partly  dried  by  blotting  paper,  and  aner- 
wards  washed  with  a  solution  o{  bromide  of  potassium^  consisting 
of  100  grains  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  8  or  10  ounces  of  water. 
The  picture  is  then  finally  washed  in  water  and  dried  as  before. 
In  place  of  bromide  of  potassium  a  strong  solution  of  comnncn 
mli  may  be  used." 

By  this  process  we  get  a  negative  picture,  and  from  it  any 
number  of  positive  pictures  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
manner : — Dip  a  sheet  of  good  paper  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  consisting  of  1  part  of  a  saturated  solution  to  8  parts  of 
water,  and  dry  it  first  with  blotting  paper,  and  then  spontane- 
ously. Mark  one  of  its  sides,  and  wash  that  side  with  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  we  shall  call  No.  3,  consisting  of  80 
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crains  of  salt  to  1  oz.  of  distilled  water.  When  this  paper  is 
dry,  place  it  with  its  marked  side  uppermost  on  a  fiat  board  or 
sur&ce  of  any  kind,  and  above  it  put  the  neffotive  picture^ 
which  should  be  pressed  against  the  nitrated  or  positive  paper  by 
means  of  a  glass  plate  and  screws.  In  the  course  of  10  or  15 
minutes  of  a  bright  sunshine,  or  of  several  hours  of  common 
daylight,  a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  found  on  the  paper  be- 
neath the  negative  picture*  When  this  picture  has  been  well 
washed  or  soaked  in  water,  it  is  washed  over  with  the  solution  of 
Immiide  ofpotasnum  already  mentioned,  or  plunged  in  a  strong 
solution  of  common  salt* 

As  all  the  inequalities  and  imperfections  of  the  paper  on  which 
a  negative  picture  is  formed,  are  copied  on  the  positive  picture 
which .  it  yields,  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  positive 
pictures  by  a  single  process.  This  was  first  eflwted  oy  Dr. 
Fyfe,  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  M.  Lassaigne  of  Paris ; 
and  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  a  process  of  this  kind  in  his  speci- 
fication. We  have  in  our  possession  one  of  the  pictures  taken  by 
Mr.  Talbot  by  this  process ;  but  though  it  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  sharper  lines  than  the  double  process,  it  is  greatly  inferior 
to  it,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  come  into  general  use.  All  the 
copies  of  pictures  which  it  yields  are  reversed,  and  all  its  por- 
traits and  landscapes  reversed ;  but  the  principal  objections  to  its 
use  are  two : '  It  requires  such  a  length  of  time  that  portraits 
could  not  easily  be  taken  by  it,  and  even  when  we  do  obtain  a 
good  picture,  we  cannot  multiply  it  as  in  the  double  process. 

The  following  is  the  single  process,  as  contained  in  Mr.  Tal-* 
hot's  specification : — 

**  A  sheet  of  calotype  paper  is  exposed  to  the  daylight  for  a  few 
seconds,  or  until  a  visible  discoloration  or  browning  of  its  surface 
takes  place ;  then  it  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas' 
simny  consisting  of  500  grains  to  one  pint  of  water.  The  visible  dis- 
coloration  is  apparently  removed  by  this  immersion ;  such,  however, 
is  not  really  the  case,  for  if  the  solntion  was  dipped  into  a  solution  of 
galh'nitrate  of  silverj  it  would  speedily  blacken  all  over.  When  the 
paper  is  removed  from  the  iodide  ofpotasmmj  it  is  washed  with  water, 
and  then  dried  with  blotting  paper.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  camera- 
obscura,  and  afler  five  or  ten  minutes  it  is  removed  therefrom,  and 
washed  with  gallo-nitrate  of  silver,  and  wanned  as  before  directed. 
An  image  of  a  positive  kind  is  thereby  prodaced,  and  represents  the 
lights  of  objects  by  lights,  and  the  shades  by  shades,  as  required." 

The  property  of  hydriodate  ofpotashj  to  whiten  paper  that  has 
been  darkened  by  exposure  to  light,  was  observea  about  the 
same  time  by  Mr.  Hunt,  Dr.  Fyfe,  Sir  J.  Herschel,  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, and  M.  Lassaigne.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  particular,  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  photographic  processes  founded  upon  this  pecu-* 
Harity  of  the  hydrio(bte)  aii4  b^  published  the  results  of  his 


i*i  Klj,»r,iJky:fd  J/3/>zj'#.fif  »jr  5«e;:«ec:btr  1^4*  •.     He  lias  ii>jc^ 
a^r.tiv  ri;»iiied  tLe  sub'^ect  in  his  renr  Ta'^iiije  iivd  zizLeresdn« 
\<^.i^sA,  endikil,  tUi^irrhu^jt  rm  LhikL  acti  iiAS  there  giT^oi  as  ex- 
plar^rrjci  of  the  best  meih-Ki  ot  preparing  a  e:<^  pikc-co^npliie 
par^T.  ^  on  which,  br  the  aniteti  a^^ncr  of  ti^e  fardriodafee  and 
th^  Vytar  nnnL  per&rct  pictures  mar  be  prodcc^  in  tiie  caHKra  or 
r/thenrise,  haiin^  their  ii^ii  and  shadow?  cxtrreet  as  in  Bamreu'* 
1  his  branch  of  pfaotoeraphT  is  more  corions  tiian    tiaefiil ;  Ibr 
thoa2fa  tiie  pictures  mav  be  perfectly  fixed,  and  retain  tbeir  ookvnr 
a^  I  v:.:z  ^^  they  are  kept  in  a  r«:>rtfoiio.  and  bat  f>!vtM&fL:i«Vy  ^>|mwJ 
to  «Tin4i^rht,  ret.  when  thej  are  occasionaliT  kept  in  the  light, 
and  exfiOised  to  the  free  action  of  the  atn>ot^pke^e.  they  sradaalhr 
fa  le.  and  in  the  coarse  o(  a  few  weeks  not  a  trace  of  the  pictare 
i*  to  be  seen. 

Vanofis  phonographic  procesaes,  under  varioos 
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the  CvajjCftype,  the  Siderotype,  the  Chrysotype;  the 
type,  the  Flatinotype,  the  Aorotype.  the  Ohiomatype,  the  C^a- 
lym^'pe^  have  beat  described  by  dideiait  authors ;  but  notwith- 
»taiidin^  the  ingenaity  which  they  display,  and  the  beanU'  of 
the  resulu  which  some  of  them  yield,  they  are  all  of  inferior 
%'alae  to  the  Tallotype,  which,  tfaongfa  it  has  been  rendeied  araie 
[lert'ect  since  its  first  paUicadoo,  by  Mr.  Talbot  hiiawilf^  and  by 
other  {/hilosophen — and  is  doabtleas  still  snsoepdble  of  finrther  im- 
proveinent — Vill,  we  are  pemaded,  cootinoe  to  be  the  fiiToaritB 
photo;nraphiciirooe9s,  when  the  son-pictnres  are  to  be  received 
ofi  paper.     \Ve  shall  therefore  confine  onrsdves  to  this  Taloable 
form  of  the  art,  and  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  ira* 
provements  which  it  has  received  since  Mr.  Talbot's  first  qiedfi- 
cation  appeared* 

The  esirliest  improvements  upon  the  ddot^pe  rarocessy  as  given 
in  Mr.  Talbot^s  fir$t  patent,  were  made  by  Mr.  Talbot  himseH^ 
who  secnred  his  ezchurve  use  of  them  by  a  Meeamd  patent,  whidi 
was  sealed  on  the  1st  June,  1843.    In  ordo*  to  remore  the  yel- 
low tint  from  the  negative  picture,  Mr.  Talbot  plunges  it  for 
ten  minntes  in  an  almost  boiling  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda 
in  ten  times  its  weight  of  water.    When  washed  in  warm  water 
and  dried,  the  picture  is  placed  upon  a  hot  iron,  and  wax  melted 
into  the  pores  of  the  paper,  to  increase  its  transparency.    Mr. 
Talbot  also  recommends  that  a  warm  iron  be  placed  behind 
the  calotvpe  paper  while  in  the  camera,  to  increase  its  sensi- 
bility.    Ill  order  to  simplify  the  process  by  di^iensing  with  the 
second  wash,  Mr.  Talbot  washes  the  iodized  paper  with  gallic 
Oid/jly  and  thus  obtains  io-yallic  paper^  which  reouires  onhr  to  be 
washed  with  the  solution  of  fdtrate  of  sUvetj  oefore  it  is  pot 
into  the  camera.   The  picture,  thotigfa  generally  invisible,  rapidly 
develope$  itself  when  removed  from  the  camera,  requiring  ao 
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farther  cfire  than  ultimately  to  fix  it.  '^  Instead  of  gallic  acid," 
Mr.  Talbot  observes,  ^'  sulphate  of  iron  answers  the  same  pur- 
pose perfectly."  He  mentions,  also,  that  Tannin,  and  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  tea,  may  be  substituted  for  gallic  acid,  and  he 
defines  the  Cahtype  and  Tcdbotype  process  as  depending  on  a 
combination  of  iodine,  silver^  and  a  deoxydizina  argent.  As  a  still 
farther  simplification  of  his  process,  Mr.  Talbot  washes  iodized 
paper  with  a  mixture  of  26  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  gallic 
acid,  and  one  part  of  the  ordinary  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
It  may  then  be  dried  without  the  fear  of  spoiling,  may  be  kept  a 
little  time,  and  used  without  further  preparation. 

In  order  to  improve  photographic  drawings,  Mr.  Talbot  keeps 
them  twice  the  usual  time  in  tne  sun,  so  that  the  shadows  are 
too  dark,  and  the  lights  not  white.  The  drawing  is  then  washed, 
and  plunged  for  one  or  two  minutes  in  a  solution  o{  iodide  ofpo- 
tassium,  of  the  strength  of  500  grains  to  a  pint  of  water.*  It  is 
then  washed,  and  plunged  into  aliot  bath  of  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
till  the  proper  tints  are  obtained.  Mr.  Talbot  also  improves  his 
positive  pictures  by  waxing  them,  and  placing  white  or  coloured 
paper  behind  ihem.\ 

Various  changes,  and  some  improvements  have  been  made 
upon  the  processes  adopted  by  Mr.  Talbot.  Mr.  Hunt  has  given 
us  Uie  following  account  of  some  of  these : — 

^^  Mr.  Channing  of  Boston  appears  to  have  been  the  first  to  publish 
liny  method  by  which  the  calotype  process  could  be  simplified.  This 
|;entleman  directs  that  the  paper  be  washed  over  with  sixty  grains  of 
crystallized  nitrate  of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  water,  and  when  dry,  with 
a  solution  of  ten  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  It  is  then  to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  between  blott- 
ing papers.  It  is  now  fit  for  use.  A  paper  of  a  more  sensitive  kind 
is  stated  by  the  same  authority,  to  be  prepared  by  using  a  mixed  solu- 
tion of  five  grains  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  five  grains  of  the 
chloride  of  sodium  in  an  ounce  of  water.  My  own  experience  ena- 
Ues  me  to  say  ^at  but  little,  if  any,  improvement  can  be  made  upon 
these  proportions.  A  much  weaker  solution  of  the  nitrate  may  be 
nsedy  and  this,  on  the  score  of  economy,  is  important.    The  most 

*  The  remoral  of  everjr  portion  of  iodine  from  the  negative  pietorM  is  easen- 
tiftlly  neceseary  to  their  giviDg  nameroos  copies.  ^  This  arises/'  says  Mr.  Talhoty 
**  from  the  chemical  fact,  that  solar  light  and  a  minute  portion  hi  iodine,  acting  to> 
l^ether  (tfaongh  neither  of  them  separately,)  are  ahle  to  deoompose  the  oMe  of 
siWer,  and  form  a  colourless  iodide  of  the  metal" — PeneU  of  Jyature,  No.  VI.^ 
Plate  xxiy. 

f  Mr.  Talbot  has  included  in  his  ucond  patent,  a  method  of  Pkotographie  print" 
irn^,  and  of  PhotografkiejmbUcatiom,  Letters  are  cot  out  of  a  transparent  page 
and  sorted,  they  are  thenjpot  up  in  words,  cemented  and  oofieA  photographic^y; 
and  In  Photographid  pMteation  he  makes  good  negative  drawings  on  papers  pre- 
pared with  tali  (S  or  4  oz.  to  1  gallon  of  water)  and  the  ammonio  nitrate  of  silver, 
(50  graiaa  of  nitrate  to  1  oa.  of  water,  ammonia  being  added  to  form  a  pinciyitate, 
and  vediBBolving  the  same,  leaving  the  solntion  dear),  and  having  fixed  them  ht 
takes  positive  £awihgB  from  the  negatiye  copies  as 
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satisfactory  preparations  which  I  have  yet  employed  are  the  hromide 
of  silver^  formed  by  washing  paper  first  with  a  solution  of  silver,  as 
above^  and  then  with  a  solution  of  twenty  grains  of  the  bromide  of 
potassium  in  one  ounce  of  water ;  and,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
formobenzoate  of  ammonia  and  silver,  formed  by  washing  the  paper 
first  with  the  formobenzoate,  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  grains  of  the 
salt  to  one  ounce  of  water,  and  then  with  the  nitrate  of  silver,  as 
above.  In  good  sunshine  an  edifice  may  be  beautifully  copied  by 
either  of  the  two  last  processes  in  a  minute,  and  by  the  others  in 
about  two  minutes.  To  preserve  these  pictures  of  a  clear  white,  it  is 
advisable  that  they  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  minute^  previously 
to  the  application  of  the  gallic  acid. 

<*  Dr.  Ryan  has  shown  the  necessity  of  some  care  in  the  use  of  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  into  a  solution  of  which  Mr.  Talbot  recommends 
the  nitrated  paper  to  be  placed  for  a  few  minutes.  If  the  paper  is  left 
too  long  in  such  a  solution,  the  iodide  of  silver  will  be  dissolved,  that 
salt  being  soluble  in  an  excess  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Simply  pass- 
ing the  paper  through  the  solution  appears  to  answer  every  purpose 
effectually.  Mr.  Collen  has  modified  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  by  brush- 
ing over  the  paper  with  a  weak  solution  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver,  and  in  using  the  same  solution  in  combination  with  the  gallic 
ncid,  instead  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
me  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  this  mode  of  proceeding.  A  care- 
ful adjustment  of  the  best  proportions  of  the  ingredients  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  will  be  found  to  afford  better  results  in  a  shorter 
time." — Eesearchesj  4rc.y  pp.  66-68. 

Instead  of  dipping  the  sensitive  paper  in  distilled  water,  after 
it  has  been  wasned  with  the  strong  solution^  No.  1,  Dr.  Adam- 
son  of  St.  Andrews  has  avoided  this  by  weakening  that  solu- 
tion with /our  times  its  bulk  of  distilled  water,  and  taking  off  the 
superfluous  moisture  by  blotting  paper.* 

Among  the  improvements  of  the  Talbotype  we  may  enume- 
rate the  introduction  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  place  of  gallic  acid. 
This  improvement  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hunt,  who  published  an  ao* 
count  of  his  process  in  the  Atheticmm  for  June  and  July  1844, 
under  the  name  of  the  Energiaiypey  which  consisted  in  using 
nitrate  of  silver  and  succinic  add^  and  in  developing  the  picture 
by  protosulpliate  of  iron.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Bntish  Associa- 
tion at  York  in  1845,  Mr.  Hunt  exhibited,  under  the  name  of 
Ferrotypesy  pictures  produced  by  using  every  salt  o/ silver,  and  d©- 
velopea  by  iron.  At  the  same  meeting  Dr.  Woods  of  Parsons* 
town  communicated  another  photograhic  process,  under  the 
name  of  Electrolysotype^  (afterwards  changed  to  Caialysotmey) 
in  which  ioduret  of  iron  was  substituted  for  iodide  of  potassium^ 
and  which  he  states  to  have  all  the  beauty  and  quickness  of  the 

*  Mr.  W.  Furlong  prepared  his  iodized  wer  by  simply  waahiDg  the  paper  in  a 
eolation  of  iodUU  o/tUwr^  in  a  strong  solntion  of  iodide  o/pptamum,  mod  thoe 
produced  very  fine  Talbotypes* 
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Calotype^  without  a  tenth  of  its  trouble  and  yenr  little  of  its 
uncertainty.  In  this  process  the  paper  is  steeped  in  water  to 
which  hycuochloric  acid  has  been  added,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drops  to  three  ounces*  When  well  wet  it  is  wash^  over  with  a 
mixture  of  the  syrup  of  iaduret  of  iron  half  a  drachm,  water  2^ 
drachms,  tincture  of  iodine  1  drop.  When  this  was  imbibed  and 
the  paper  dried  lightly  with  bibulous  paper,  and  removed  to  a 
dark  room,  it  was  next  washed  over  evenly  by  a  camel's-hair 
brush  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  10  grains  to  the  ounce 
of  distilled  water.  "  The  paper,"  says  Dr.  Woods,  "  is  now 
ready  for  the  camera.  The  sooner  it  is  used  the  better,  as  when 
the  mfiredients  are  not  ri^rhtly  mixed,  it  is  liable  to  spoil  by  keep- 
ing. The  time  I  generally  dlow  the  paper  to  be  exposed  in  the 
camera  varies  from  two  to  thirty  seconds ;  in  clear  weather  with- 
out sunshine  the  medium  is  about  fifteen  seconds.  For  portraits 
out  of  doors,  in  the  shade  on  a  clear  day,  the  time  for  sitting  is 
fix>m  ten  to  fifteen  seconds."  When  the  paper  is  taken  fi^m  the 
camera  thepicture  is  visible,  but  in  the  aark  it  is  gradually  de* 
yeloped.  Dr.  Woods  recommends  for  fixing  it  bromide  ofpotas^ 
eium  15  or  20  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  or  iodide  of  poias* 
aium  5  grains  to  the  ounce.  The  picture  is  then  to  be  well 
washed  as  usual.  Having  discovered  some  imperfections  in  this 
process.  Dr.  Woods  found  the  following  proportions  to  give  very 
fine  negative  pictures.  Mix  syrup  of  ioduret  of  iron  and  distiU 
led  water  each  2  drachms,  and  tincture  of  iodine  10  or  12  drops. 
Brush  over  the  paper  with  the  solution,  and  aft;er  a  few  minutes, 
having  dried  it  witn  blotting  paper,  wash  it  over  in  the  dark,  be^ 
« fore  exposure  in  the  camera,  with  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  in  1  ounce  of  pure  water.  This  process  gives  a 
darker  picture  than  the  original  one,  and  it  requires  no  previous 
steeping  in  an  acid  solution.  K  the  picture  should  blacken  in 
the  dark,  too  much  caustic  has  been  used ;  if  it  remains  yellow, 
or  is  sneckled  with  yellow  spots,  too  much  iodine ;  and  if  marked 
with  black  spots,  too  much  iron.* 

A  new  photographic  process  of  very  high  pretensions  has  been 
recently  submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  pub- 
lished m  the  Comptes  Rendus  for  July  1847.  It  has  since  been 
reprinted  in  a  separate  pamphlet,  with  notes  by  M.  Lerebours,  and 

*  In  ustng  the  protosolphate  of  iron,  M.  CUndet  found  the  following  process  to 
he  the  hest.  Wash  Mr.  Talbot's  iodized  paper  with  a  solution  of  the  protosuJphate 
of  iron,  SO  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  and  2  drachms  of  acetic  acid.  After  this 
wash  with  nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains  to  the  ounccy  and  when  the  picture  is  taken^ 
develop  it  by  the  same  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  fix  with  the  hyposulpliite 
of  soda. — The  following  is  another  form  of  the  process.  Wash  the  iodized  {mper 
in  a  mixture  consisting  of  one  part  of  Glacial  acetic  acid  to  teven  parts  of  a  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  50  grains  to  an  ounce  of  water.  Blot  with  bibulous  paper,  ex* 
pose  in  the  camera,  and  develop  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  20 
grains  to  1  ounce,  6  parts,  nnd  2  pni-ts  of  Glacial  noetic  acid.  Fiuall  v,  wash  in  «a« 
ler,  and  ftx  with  a  yiturated  solutiou  of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
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has  thus  apparently  received  the  approbationT)f  the  Academy,  and 
of  its  eminent  annotator,  as  a  new  art*  The  author,  of  the  pro* 
cess,  M.  Blanquart-Evrsird,  places  a  sheet  of  fine  letter  paper  on 
the  surface  of  a  solution  of  1  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  30  grains 
of  distilled  water.  After  remaining  a  minute  on  this  bath,  it  is 
taken  out  bv  one  of  its  angles,  and  the  excess  of  fluid  allowed  to 
drop  from  it.  It  is  then  dried  slowly  upon  any  smooth  sur* 
face,  such  as  a  board,  or  an  inclined  piece  of  paste-board.  It 
is  then  plunged  entirely  for  one  and  a  half  or  two  minutes  in  ft 
solution  of  25  parts  of  iodide  of  poixissiumy  1  part  of  brominej  and 
560  parts  of  distilled  water.  It  is  then  taken  out  by  two  corners^ 
washed  well  in  distilled  water,  and  suspended  on  a  horizontal 
string  by  one  of  its  corners  till  it  is  dry.  The  fluids  employed 
may  oe  collected  into  bottles,  covered  with  black  paper,  for  {u-» 
ture  use,  and  the  paper  or  papers  thus  made  may  be  kept  for 
months  in  a  portfolio.  In  order  to  take  a  photograph,  pour  upon 
a  glass  plate  well  levelled,  some  drops  of  a  solution  of  6  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  32  of  distilled  water,  and  11  of  acetic  acid ;  and 
after  it  has  stood  an  hour,  add  other  32  grains  of  distilled  water; 
Place  upon  this  fluid  surface  the  side  of  the  paper  which  was  laid  * 
upon  the  first  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  ana  stretch  the  paper 
so  as  to  imbibe  throughout  its  substance  the  new  solution,  and 
adhere  perfectly  to  the  glass  without  any  interposed  bubbles  of  air; 
When  this  w  done,  cover  it  with  several  leaves*  of  very  clean 
paper,  previously  dipped  in  distilled  water.  Upon  these  sheets  oE 
soaked  paper,  place  another  plate  of  glass  of  the  same  size  as  the 
firat,  and  press  them  strongly  togetber  till  they  form  one  mass. 
The  lower  or  sensitive  surface  is  tnen  exposed  as  usual  in  the  ca 
mera,  and  after  the  paper  has  received  the  impression  of  the  object, 
it  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  frame,  placed  upon  a  wetted  plate  <^ 
glass  or  porcelain,  with  its  sensitive  side  uppermost,  and  a  satu-^ 
rated  solution  of  gallic  acid  poured  upon  it.  The  picture  will 
instantly  appear,  and  the  acid  may  remain  upon  it  till  all  the  d»» 
tails  are  brought  out.  The  picture  must  then  be  washed  to  re^' 
move  the  gallic  acid,  and  then  fixed  by  pouring  upon  it  a  solu- 
sion  of  1  part  of  bromide  of  potash^  in  40  parts  of  distilled  watery 
which  must  remain  .upon  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  is  then  to 
be  well  washed,  and  when  perfectly  dried  it  is  rendered  more  trans->' 
parent  by  scraping  upon  its  surface  a  quantity  of  bees'  wax.  and 
melting  it  with  a  not  iron,  several  sheets  of  paper  being  uiter* 
posed.  Mr.  Evrard*s  process  for  taking  positive  portraits  from 
this  negative  picture  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  of  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, excepting  that  in  salting  the  paper  for  two  or  three  minutes 
in  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  with  10 
parts  of  distilled  water,  (which  we  think  too  strong,)  he  places 

*  One  leaf  will  be  sufficient  if  it  is  thick  enough* 


A  • 
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merely  the  surface  upon  the  mixtut«.  After  being  well  dried 
by  blotting  paper,  the  same  surface  is  4x>  be  immediately  placed 
upon  a  solution  of  1  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  5  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water.    It  is  then  dried  and  ready  for  use. 

We  have  thus  given  minutely  the  process  of  M.  Blanquatt-^ 
Evrard,  which  we  are  persuaded  all  our  readers  will  regard 
as  an  indefensible  plagiarism  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process.  The  solu- 
tions are  all  the  same,  with  the  trifling  yariation  in  the  proportion^ 
of  the  ingredients,  if  we  except  the  one  part  of  bromide  ofpotas^ 
sium  used  in  the  negative  process.  The  methods,  too,  are  the  same, 
with  this  difference  merely,  that  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  solu- 
tions, in  place  of  being  brushed  over  with  them,  and  the  comple-: 
tion  of  the  negative  by  waxing  it,  and  the  interposition  of  a  plate 
of  glass  in  front  of  the  paper  in  the  camera,  are  also  Mr.  Talbot'd 
inventions.  Mr.  Talbot's  name  is  never  once  mentioned^  and  the 
unlearned  reader  would  doubtless  suppose,  that  M.  Blanquart* 
Evrard  was  the  discoverer  of  the  Talbotype  I  He  speaks,  indeed, 
of  the  multiplication  of  processes  to  infinity,  by  a  great  number  of 
savans,  but  ne  mentions  no  individual,  and  affirms  that,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  principle  in  the  preparation  of  the  paper,  all  their 
attempts  have  been  fruitless  1 1 

.  Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  various  processes  which  have 
been  regai'ded  as  improvements  on  the  Talbotjrpe.  We  cannot^ 
from  our  own  experience,  venture  to  say  that  they  are  all  inferior 
to  the  original  process  of  Mr.  Talbot,  or  that  they  contain  no' 
important  additions  to  the  chemical  agents  which  he  employs,  or  to 
tlie  methods  of  manipulation  which  he  used ;  but  we  can  positively 
affirm,  without  the  tear  of  contradiction,  that  the  fine  pictures 
executed  by  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  which  have  been  chiefly  taken 
from  works  of  art,  public  buildmgs,  and  landscape  scenes,  and  the 
portraits  executed  in  Scotland,  by  Messrs.  Adamson  and  Hill,  and 
several  private  individuals,  and  in  London  by  Mr.  Collen,  havd 
not  been  surpassed,  and  we  beUeve  scarcely  equaUed,  by  those  of 
any  other  persons  who  have  employed  processes  diflerent  from 
that  of  Mr.  Talbot.  In  referring  for  a  proof  of  this  to  the  differ- 
ent numbers  of  the  Pencil  of  Nature^  published  by  Mr.  Talbot, 
in  which  the  plates  are  impressed  by  the  agency  of  light  alone, 
without  any  aid  whatever  from  the  artist's  pencil,  we  cannot 
withhold  our  admiration  of  the  genius  and  patience  with  which 
he  has  overcome  difficulties  which  many  of  his  friends  thought  to 
be  unsurmountable  in  the  production  of  such  a  work.  The  large 
volumes  of  Talbotypes  nublished  by  Messra.  Adamson  and  Hill, 
at  the  price  of  £40  or  jt50  each,  and  now  in  the  possession  of  one 
or  two  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  in  London,  evince  also 
the  perfection  of  Mr.  Talbot's  process,  while  the  beautiful  Tal- 
botype miniatiu'es  of  Mr.  Henry  Collen,  touched  up  and  iin- 
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proved  by  that  eminent  artist,  show  how  much  is  yet  to  be  wccam* 
plished  bv  the  application  of  artistic  skill  to  the  original  prodao- 
tions  of  the  solar  pencil. 

In  treating  of  an  art  so  beantiM  and  enchanting  as  the  Talbo- 
type  nndonbtedly  is,  we  are  unwilling  to  speak  of  its  defects.  In 
the  delineation  of  fixed  objects  weconsider  it  as  nearly  perfect — ^and 
it  is  to  such  objects  that  Mr.  Talbot  ffimself  has  applied  it ;  bnt 
when  it  is  employed  to  take  portraits,  particularly  those  of  children 
and  females,  it  invariably  presents  us  with  unsatisfactory  results. 
Even  if  the  sitter  were  motionless,  the  picture,  though  perfisct  in 
its  outlines,  would  still  fail  to  represent  the  delicate  lines  and 
shades  of  the  human  countenance.  This  defect  is  so  great,  as  to 
deter  many  persons  from  sitting  for  their  portraits ;  for  when  the 
other  defects,  arising  from  the  unsteadiness  of  the  sitter,  and  the 
painful  expression  which  arises  firom  exposure .  to  strong  light, 
are  added  to  the  picture,  it  is  often  a  hideous  likeness,  even  when 
female  beauty  has  submitted  to  its  martyrdom.  This  defect  arises, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  rough  grain,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
paper,  and  also  to  its  imperfect  transparency^ — ^for  in  the  positive 

i>icture  ever^  imperfection  of  the  pif>er  is  copied,  ana  every 
uminous  point  reappears  as  a  black  one — so  tnat  the  positive 
picture  has  the  appearance  of  being  stippled,  as  it  were,  with  grains 
of  sand,  which  give  a  painful  coarseness  to  the  human  face* 

Some  attempts  have  been  made,  and  not  without  success,  to 
remedy  these  imperfections.  Mr.  Talbot  himself,  in  his  second 
patent,  proposes  to  improve  the  positive  photographs  by  waxing 
them,  and  placing  white  or  coloured  paper  oehind  them.  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who  has  made  many  experiments  on  this  branch  of  the 
art,  recommends  soaking  them  with  varnish  or  oils ;  but  in  order 
to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of  this  application,  he  places  the  ne^- 
tive  picture  on  the  wrong  or  unnitrated  side  of  the  paper  which  is 
to  receive  the  positive,  and  he  emoses  it-twice  or  thrice  the  usual 
time  to  the  sun's  light.  When  the  negative  is  removed,  the  posi- 
tive picture,  seen  by  reflected  light,  is  of  an  unsatis&ctoiy  grey 
colour;  but  when  looked  at  by  transmitted  light,  it  is  a  strong  and 
powerful  picture,  the  silver  having  been  drawn  by  the  action  of 
light  from  the  nitrated  aide  into  the  interior  or  substance  of  the 
paper,  in  which  the  picture  is  actually  formed.  After  being  fixed, 
and  well  dried,  the  picture  is  now  to  be  made  transparent  with 
certain  varnishes  or  oils ;  and  when  it  has  imbibed  these  varnishes 
or  oils  equally,  the  grey  colour  of  the  surface  disappears,  and 
the  interior  picture  is  seen  as  if  it  were  on  the  surface^  with  its 
natural  harshness  singularly  softened.  When  the  picture  is 
placed  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  its  softened  tints  appear  to 
great  advantage,  and  it  loses  all  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  sun- 
picture.  It  is,  as  it  were,  a  solid  picture;  each  atom  of  silver 
with  which  it  is  depicted  being  seen  through  a  certain  thickness 
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of  the  translucent  paper,  andtherefore,from  thatcanse,  greatly  soft- 
ened.* Pictures  thus  formed,  may,  like  the  waxed  poditires  of 
Mr.  Talbot,  be  improved,  or  rather  varied,  in  their  character,  bv 
placing  coloured  paper  behind  them  ;  but  the  transparent  condi- 
tion of  the  paper  has  enabled  Sir  David  Brewster  to  give  to 
these  pictures  all  the  effect  of  colouring  without  touching  the 

Eicture  itself.  To  do  this  accurately,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
ehind  the  principal  picture  a  vei^y  faint  copy  of  the  same  picture 
so  as  tacmnddei  with  it  with  mathematical  accuracy.  An  acoom* 
plished  photographer' had,  for  a  different  purpose,  endeavoured, 
without  success,  to  obtain  on  the  same  folded  sheet  of  paper  two 
perfectlycdncident  negatives,  and  it  was  after  learning  from  him 
Ills  failur^rthnt'Sir  David  Brewster  was  led  to  the  following  me* 
thod  of  effecting  it  :• — ^Take  a  quarto  sheet  of  paper,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  place  upon  the  inner  sides  of  it,  A,  A',  (when  it  » 
folded  into  two  octavo  leaves,)  two  perfectlv  coincident  negatives 
from  ai^  octevo  positive,  whose  face  or  right  side  we  may  desig- 
nate by  P,  4mrf  its  bade  by  Q.  Having  immersed  the  paper  A,  A' 
in  the  nitirate  sk>ltttion,  and  dried  it,  place  the  octavo  positive 
within  it^aftiif  it'were  a  third  leaf,  and  attach  it  with  gum-water 
by  a  slender  paper  hhige  at  its  upper  and  lower  edge.  Turn  the 
face  P  of  the  positive  upon  the  siae  A  of  the  paper  A  A',  having 
protected  the  other  face  from  the  sun's  light  oy  a  sheet  of  black 
paper ;  place  a  glass  plate  above  it,  and  take  a  picture  from  the 
}K)sitive  ^P  Q,  npoii  tne  side  A.  Take  off  the  glass  plate  care- 
fully, remove  the  black  paper  from  A,  and  turn  round  the  posi- 
tive P  Q,  till  its  back  is  upon  the  other  face  A^  of  the  nitrated 
paper,  and  its  fiice  P  uppermost,  and  exposed  to  the  sun.  Pro- 
tect the  nemtive  picture  already  formed  upon  A',  by  covering  it 
with  the  black  paper ;  place  the  glass  plate  over  the  whole,  and 
take  another  picture  upon  A'  by  exposing  the  face  P  of  the  posi- 
tive to  the  sun.  When  it  is  finished,  and  taken  out  of  the  glass 
frame,  wash  it,  and  fix  it  in  the  usual  manner.  The  result  will 
be  two  perfectly  coincident  negatives,  one  on  the  fece  A,  and  the 


*  Thick  paper,  or  thin  Bristol  board,  may  be  adyantageomaly  used,  and  soaked 
in  the  Eolution  of  the  nitrate,  or  ammonii^nitrate  of  alver.  If,  instead  of  immers- 
ing the  paper  in  the  solution,  we  fint  nitrate  one  aide.  A,  of  the  psper,  and  alter* 
wards  the  other  side,  B,  the  nitrate  of  siher  passes  from  B  to  A  in  dxying^  so  thai 
a  picture  taken  on  the  side  B  is  grey,  exactly  like  one  taken  on  the  wrong  side  By 
when  A  ak>oe  is  nitrated.  When  the  paper  has  been  soaked  in  the  nitrate  Solu- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  an  equally  strong  picture  on  both  fddcB  of  it. 
The  action  of  the  light  on  tr.e  Fide  dravis  the  nitrate  from  the  other. 

The  process  above  der cribed,  admits  of  several  useful  variations.  We  may  take  a 
revei-ced  picture  cu  the  niiiatrd  Mde,  ly  laying  tlie  negative  u|)ob  its  baek^  and 
after  it  is  varnished,  the  revelled  aide  nay  le  placed  upon  white  papery  so  that 
the  picture  !f^  Softened  by  parsiug  tin  ( ugh  il  e  whole  thickness  of  the  paper*    Tha. 
same  prccees  may  be  adopted  u|Hn  pri  cr  m  t«ked  in  the  nitratd^ 
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other  on  A'.  By  placing  nitrated  paper  between  the  two  leaves 
A  and  A',  and  exposing  both  to  the  sun  by  placing  them  between 
two  plates  of  glass,  and  making  them  revolve  by  the  untwisting 
of  a  cord,  or  otherwise  exposing  them  eaually  to  the  sun's  light, 
a  fine  positive  picture  will  be  formed  on  ooth  sides,  and  through- 
out the  mass  or  the  positive  paper.  By  the  same  process,  muia^ 
tU  mtUandisy  or  by  means  of  a  double  negative,  two  coincident 
positives  may  be  formed  on  the  same  sheet  of  paper,  the  one 
strong  to  form  the  positive,  and  the  other  very  faint  to  receive 
the  colours,  which,  when  the  two  are  pressed  together  with  glass 
in  front,  will  shine  through  the  principal  positive  with  a  very 
fine  efiect.     If  we  use  a  double  negative  to  produce  the  double 

E>aitive,  it  may  be  done  by  taking  a  sheet  for  the  double  positive 
nger  than  the  sheet  containing  the  double  negative,  making  a 
slit  along  the  line  of  folding,  and  bringing  through  that  slit  the 
•econd  leaf  of  the  double  negative. 

Another  method,  which  may  be  combined  ^nth  the  pre- 
ceding, of  producing  very  soft  and  agreeable  positive  pictures, 
has  been  successfiilly  used  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  He  places  be- 
tween the  negative  and  the  nitrated  paper  one^  two^  or  even  three 
sheets  of  fine  letter  paper,  and  he  sometimes  places  the  back  of 
the  negative  upon  the  nitrated  paper,  which  gives  a  reverse  por- 
trait. In  all  these  cases,  the  lignt  which  passes  through  the  white 
portions  or  through  bright  specks  in  the  negative  has  dlfiiised 
itself  before  it  reaches  tne  nitrated  paper ;  and  in  place  of  pro- 
ducing sharp  black  points  and  lines,  it  gives  a  penumbral  shad- 
ing of  great  softness  and  beauty.  If  a  tliin  sheet  of  glass  is  inter* 
posed  between  the  negative  and  the  nitrated  paper,  a  picture  is 
obtained,  which,  like  the  oil  paintings  of  some  good  masters,  pro* 
duces  its  efiect  only  at  a  distance,  the  lines  of  the  picture  beinff  ill* 
defined  and  shadowy,  when  we  view  the  picture  closely.  This 
method  of  interposing  sheets  of  paper,  &c.,  between  the  negative 
and  the  nitrated  surface,  protects  the  negatives  from  injury,  and 
prevents  the  positives  fSrom  being  entirely  blackened  or  over- 
sunned  by  too  long  exposure.  It  is  of  special  advantage  when 
we  use  waxed  negatives. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  some  account  of  the  Talbotj^e, 
and  of  the  art  of  taking  sun  pictures  upon  paper,  an  invention 
wholly  English,  and  wholly  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr.  Talbot,  we 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  similar  account  of  the  Daguerreotype, 
an  invention  wholly  French,  and  the  most  important  improve- 
ments upon  which  we  owe  to  French  artists  ana  French  pniloso* 
phers. 

.    In  the  year  1814)  M.  Kicephorus  Niepc^  of  Chalons  sur  Saone, 
Had  directed  his  attention  to  Heliography^  as  be  called  it^  or  to  the 
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tnbj^ct  6f  fititiff  tbe  pictures  in  the  cunera-obscnra  by  the  agency 
ef  light.  He  nad  discovered  the  remarkable  property  whicn 
light  possesses  of  either  solidifying^  or  of  diminiihtnff  the  solu^ 
tnHty  of  certain  resinous  substances,  according  to  the  duration 
or  intensity  of  its  action^  and  he  was  thus  ltd  to  the  following 
heliographic  process : — 

<'  I  fill  a  wine-glass  half  full  with  pulverized  aspkaltum  •  I  pour 
upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  the  essential  oil  of  lavender,  till  the  bitumeo 
esxn  absorb  no  more.  I  afterwards  add  as  much  more  of  the  essential 
oil  as  will  cause  the  whole  to  stand  about  three  lines  above  the  mix- 
ture, which  is  then  covered  and  submitted  to  a  gentle  heat,  until  the 
essential  oil  is  fully  impregnated  with  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bi- 
tumen. If  this  varnish  is  not  of  the  required  consistency,  it  is  to  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  slowly,  without  heat,  in  a  shallow  dish,  care  be* 
ing  taken  to  protect  it  from  moisture,  by  which  it  is  injured,  and  at 
last  decomposed.  A  tablet  of  plated  silver  is  to  be  highly  polished, 
en  which  a  thin  coating  of  the  varnish  is  to  be  applied  cold,  with  a 
light  roll  of  very  soil  skin  ;  this  will  impart  to  it  a  fine  vermiUion 
colour,  and  cover  it  with  a  very  thin  and  equal  coating.  The  plate  i# 
then  placed  upon  heated  iron,  which  is  wrapped  round  with  several 
folds  of  paper,  from  which,  by  this  means,  all  moisture  has  been  pre* 
viously  expell<:d.  When  the  varnish  has  ceased  to  simmer,  the  plate 
is  withdrawn  from  the  heat,  and  left  to  cool  and  dry  in  a  gentle  tern* 
perature,  and  protected  from  a  damp  atmosphere. 

"  The  plate  thus  prepared  may  be  immediately  submitted  to  th^ 
action  of  the  luminous  fiuid,  in  the  focus  of  the  camera.  But  eveli 
aAer  having  been  thus  exposed  a  length  of  time  sufficient  for  receiving 
the  impressions  of  external  objects,  nothing  is  apparent  to  show  that 
tliese  impressions  exist.  The  forms  of  the  future  picture  remain  still 
invisible.  The  next  operation,  then,  is  to  diseogago  the  shrouded 
imagery,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  a  solvent/' 

This  solvent  consists  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  tolame  of  the 
essential  oil  of  lavender,  and  ten  of  oil  of  white  petroleum.  A 
Tessel  being  procured  of  a  sufficient  size,  enough  of  this  solrenl^ 
to  corer  tlic  plate  is  poured  into  it. 

'*  Into  this  liquid  the  tablet  is  plunged,  and  the  operator,  observing 
it  by  reflected  lights  begins  to  perceive  the  images  of  the  objects  to 
which  it  had  been  exposed  gradually  unfolding  their  forms,  though 
still  veiled  by  the  supernatant  fluid,  continually  becoming  darker  irom 
saturatiot)  with  varnish.  The  plate  is  then  liHed  out,  and  held  In  a 
vertical  position  till  as  much  as  possible  of  the  solvent  has  been  al- 
lowed to  drop  away." 

The  silver  plate  is  now  carefully  washed^  by  being  placed  tfpen 
fltl  inclined  plane,  over  which  a  stream  of  watet  is  madci  to  thiij 
in  order  to  clear  away  the  remaining  solvent  that  majr  adhere  tO 
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the  vami^.  In  this  process  the  light  has  solidified  the  varnish, 
and  the  parts  upon  which  the  sha^ws  fell  being  more  .solable, 
will  be  more  acted  upon  by  the  solvent.  On  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Daguerre,  Niepce  substituted  Iodine  for  his  varnish,  and 
Daguerre  improved  the  process  by  usin^  the  resin  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lavender,  dissolved  in  alcoho^  and  by  exposing  the 
silver  plate  to  the  vapour  of  petroleum  instead  of  washing  it  with 
the  oil  of  lavender  and  petroleum  solvent.  The  substitution  of  a 
film  of  iodine  for  a  varnish,  which  failed  in  the  hands  of  Niepce, 
became  the  foundation  of  Daguerre's  success,  and  having  once  ob- 
tained a  material  so  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  the  French 
artist  overcame  all  the  otlier  difficulties  with  which  he  had  been 
surrounded. 

While  occupied  with  these  interesting  researches,  M.  Niepce 
died  in  1833,  and  on  tlie  14th  June  1837  his  son,  M.  Joseph  Isi- 
dore Niepc^,  entered  into  a  new  agreement  with  M.  Daguerre, 
that  thev  should  carry  on .  their  heuographic  inquiries  for  their 
mutual  benefit,  and  that  the  process  should  b^  the  name  of 
Daguerre  as  its  sole  inventor.    M.  Niepce  pursued  his  father^a 

Srocess  without  making  any  essential  improvement  upon  it,  while 
>aguerre  brought  his  own  to  such  perfection  that  the  old  process 
was  entirely  abandoned.  The  discovery  of  Daguerre  was  an- 
nounced in  1839)  and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  pictures  he  ex- 
hibited at  once  surprised  and  delighted  the  scientific  world.  M. 
Arago,  whose  great  discoveries  on  light  entitled  him  to  the  con- 
fidence of  the  inventor,  was  intrustedwith  Daguerre's  secret,  and 
with  that  devotion  to  science,  and  to  the  interests  of  its  culti- 
vators, which  we  desire  to  see  more  fi*eQuent  among  philosophers, 
he  resolved  that  while  France  had  the  nonour  of  so  great  a  dis- 
covery, it  should  also  have  the  higher  ^lory  of  rewarding  and 
honouring  the  discoverer,  and  of  msjcing  it  a  present  to  the  whole 
civilized  world.  With  theseobjectsin  view  bepersuaded  theFrench 
Government  to  give  Daguerre  an  annual  pension  of  6000  francs, 
(£600,)  and  Niepc^  a  pension  of  4000  francs,  (£333.^*  The  bill 
received  the  unanimous  assent  of  both  Chambers,  and  was  signed 
by  the  Kin^  on  the  15th  June  1839. 

While  science  continues  to  interest  and  confer  benefits  on  our 
species,  the  noble  liberality  of  the  French  Grovemment  will  never 
be  for^tten ;  but  though  a  grateful  posterity  may  feel  and  ex- 

[)ress  Its  eratitude,  it  will  launch  it  fiercest  in  ve(^tives  agsunst  the 
aws  and  legislature  of  England,  for  having  wrested  from  its  sub« 


*  Digoerre  himwlf  proposed  a  reward  of  8000  fnuics,  to  be  equally  divided 
between  him  and  Niepe^.  The  Government  assented  ;  but  on  tlie  ground  of  Da- 
guerre's having  agreed  also  to  publish  his  secret  of  Dioramic  painHti(f^  his  penmon 
WM  raited  to  6000  fnnvi. 
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jects  the  high  privilege  purchased  for  them  by  France,  and  will 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  interested  men  who  have  bartered 
for  gold  the  rights  and  immunities  of  British  genius.  When 
the  X)aguerrian  bill  received  the  Koyal  signature,  Daguerre 
and  Niepce  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  secret  which  they 
had  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  world.  The  artists  and  men 
of  science  in  England  anticipated  with  delight  the  disclosure  of 
the  new  art,  but  what  was  tneir  surprise  to  find  that  MM.  Da- 
guerre and  Niepce  had  actually  disposed  of  their  invention  to 
Earties  in  England,  just  in  time  to  enable  these  parties  to  secure 
y  patent  the  exchisive  privilege  of  using  it.  Mr.  Pye,  a  well- 
known  English  artist,  had  the  manliness  to  remonstrate  with  M. 
Daguerre,  who,  with  an  efirontery  unparalleled,  did  not  scruple 
to  repudiate  the  declaration  made  by  his  fnend  and  benefactor 
M.  Arago,  that  ^^  France  had  adopted  the  discovery,  and  that 
from  the  first  moment  she  had  cherished  a  pride  in  liberally  be-- 
stowviig  it  a  gift  to  THE  WHOLE  WORLD.**  "  If  you  will  take  tie 
trouble,"  replies  Daguerre,  "  to  read  attentively  the  articles  of 
agreement  oetween  me  and  the  French  Grovemment,  you  will 
see  that  the  process  has  been  sold,  not  to  the  civilized  worlds  but 
to  the  Government  of  France^  for  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen!"  "  From  the  first,*'  says  M.  Arago,  "Daguerre 
perceived  i/iat  the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum  might  give  to  the 
transaction  tfie  base  character  of  a  eale ;"  and  yet,  after  receiving; 
£500  per  annum,  and  the  reversion  of  one-half  of  this  sum  to  his 
widow,  he  does  selly  for  some  paltiy  equivalent,  the  right  which 
France  had  given  to  every  British  subject ; — and  that  right  has 
been  ibr  eight  years  protected  by  the  Great  Seal  of  England. 
Some  public-spirited  individuals  opposed  the  issue  of  letters 
patent  Wore  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  then  Her  Majesty's  Solicitor- 
General  ;  but  their  opposition  was  in  vain.  The  scientific  arts  of 
England  found  no  sympathy  among  the  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
and  a  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Miles  'Berry  for  a  communication 
from  a  certain  foreigner  residing  abroad.  That  communication 
was  the  DagueiTeotype  process,  and  that  foreigner— we  blush  to 
record  it — was  Daguerre  !  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, that  we  inform  our  readers,  that  the  same  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  in  the  capacity  of  a  Judge,  has  within  these  few  davs 
concurred  in  the  decision  of  a  Jury  to  set  aside  the  patent.  The 
specification  declared  it  to  be  indispetisable  that,  jtist  before  the 
moment  of  using  the  plate  in  the  camera,  the  silver  plate  should 
be  rubbed  lightly  witn  pumice  and  some  nitric  acid,  whereas,  as 
sworn  by  the  witnesses  for  the  defendant,  and  as  well  known  to 
every  Daguerreotypist,  the  operation,  lasting  firom  ten  to  thirty 
minutes,  of  putting  the  coating  of  iodine  on  the  plate,  must  follow 
the  application  of  the  acid,  and  precede  the  introduction  of  the 
plates  into  the  camera. 
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Having  thus  submitted  to  our  readers  these  historical  details,  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  give  a  very  abridged  account  of  the  process 
of  the  Dimierreotype,  as  practised  and  published  by  its  inventor. 
Aplateofsilvered  copper  about  the  thickness  of  a  shilling,  having 
been  well  cleaned  and  polished  by  rubbing  it  with  a  pledget  ot 
eotton,  fine  pumice  powder,  and  dilute  nitric  ncid,  is  then  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  placed  below  it  till  a  strong  white 
coating  is  formed  on  the  polished  surface  of  the  silver.  When 
the  plate  has  been  cooled  suddenly  on  a  cold  slab  of  metal  or  of 
stone,  the  white  coating  must  be  removed  by  again  polishing  it 
several  times  with  dry  pumice  and  cotton,  and  also  three  times 
more  with  the  dilute  nitric  acid  and  pumice  powder.  The  silver 
plate  being  thus  carefully  cleaned,  is  now  placed  in  a  box  contain- 
ing iodine,  till  it  is  seen,  by  the  light  of  a  candle,  to  be  covered 
with  a  golden  yellow  film  of  that  volatile  body.  The  colour  of  the 
plate  must  neither  be  pale  yellow  nor  purple  yellow,  but  of  an  in* 
termediate  tint  of  a  gold  colour.  It  is  then  placed  in  the  camera, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  it  from  light,  till  a  dbtinct  picture  of  the 
landscape  is  formed  upon  the  iodized  surface.  After  remaining 
in  the  camera  from  five  minutes  to  half-an-hour,  a  period  depen£ 
ing  on  the  intensity  of  the  light,  the  plate  is  removed  from  the 
eamera  to  a  metallic  box  containing  in  a  cup  at  least  8  oz.  of 
mercury.  A  spirit-lamp  placed  below  the  cup  of  mercury  throwf 
off  the  mereurial  vapour,  and  in  proportion  as  this  vapour  deposits 
Itself  on  the  parts  of  the  plate  which  have  been  acted  upon  by  the 
light,  in  the  same  proportion  is  the  picture  disengaged,  as  it  were, 
or  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  the  aclhesion  of  the 
white  mercurial  va))our  to  the  different  parts  which  had  been 
impressed  with  the  light,  the  lights  of  the  picture  being  drawn  or 
put  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  vapour.  As  soon  as  the  picture  apiiears 
eemplete,  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  vessel  or  square  trough  of  sheet 
copper,  containing  either  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or 
a  weak  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  coating  of  iodine 
will  thus  be  dissolved,  a  result  which  will  be  obtained  when  the 
yellow  colour  has  quite  disappeared,  and  we  have  only  to  pour 
over  it  distilled  water,  hot  but  not  boiling.  The  drops  of  water 
which  remain  on  the  plate  must  be  removed  by  blowing  upon 
them.  The  picture  thus  finished  is  then  preserved  from  dust  by 
]dacing  it  in  a  square  of  strong  pasteboard  and  covering  it  with 
glass  s  and  if  the  operation  has  been  successfully  performed,  we 
Miall  hav#  a  picture  almost  as  perfi^ct  in  its  details  as  that  in  the 
eamersrobscura  itself,  though  without  any  of  the  eolonrs  ef 
nature.  The  palette  of  the  sun  contains  only  a  single  coloui^ 
and  that  is  white.  The  shades  in  its  picture  are  supplied  by  the 
Uaek  polish  of  the  metallic  surface.  When  this  specular  sur&ee 
refleels  •  limiiiMs  eJiyeet,  the  white  vapour  of  the  mereoiy  a|p« 
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pemrs  in  shade,  and  we  thus  ohtain  from  the  DagneiTeotjpe  plate 
either  a  positive  or  a  negative  picture,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  is  viewed. 

If  we  judge  of  an  art  by  the  beauty  of  its  productions,  we  can 
scarcely  deny  that  the  Daguerreotype,  as  applied  to  landscapes 
and  inanimate  objects,  came  almost  perfect  from  the  hands  of  its 
inventor.  The  time  of  exposure  in  the  camera  was  too  long  to 
make  it  applicable  to  the  delineation  of  living  objects ;  and  though 
M.  Arago  remarked,  ^^  that  a  very  slight  advance  beyond  his  pre- 
sent progress  will  enable  M.  Daguerre  to  apply  his  processes  to 
the  execution  of  portraits  from  nfe,^'  yet  the  acceleration  of  the 
process,  and  the  successful  delineation  of  the  human  form,  were 
eifected  by  the  genius  of  other  artists.  The  first  portrait  from 
life  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype  was  taken  on  the  6th  October 
1839,  by  Mr.  Walcott  of  New  York,  upon  a  plate  about  the  siae 
of  a  sixpence,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Johnson  of  that  city, 
and  portraits  were  afterwards  taken  by  Messrs.  Draper,  Mapes, 
Johnson,  and  others. 

The  art  of  taking  portraits  has  been  particularly  studied,  and 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  by  M.  A.  Claudet,  who 
was  the  first  person  who  discovered,  in  the  banning  of  May 
1841,  an  easy  and  sure  method  of  accelerating  the  action  of  light 
upon  the  film  of  iodine,  and  thus  greatly  shortening  the  process. 
M.  Edmund  Becquerel  had,  indeed,  shown  that  one-halt  of  the 
spectrum,  viz.,  the  blue  and  violet  half,  had  alone  the  power  of 
exciting  the  iodine,  in  forming  the  picture,  and  that  tne  other 
half,  though  destitute  of  the  power  or  excitation,  had  the  property 
of  continuing  the  action  of  the  blue  and  violet  rays  after  they 
had  produced  a  slight  efiect.  Hence  he  shortened  the  time  of 
sitting  for  a  portrait,  by  keeping  it  in  the  camera  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  completing  the  action  by  making  the  sun's  light 
pass  through  a  red  glass,  and  shine  upon  the  plate  for  a  few 
minutes.  This  process,  however,  was  not  suited  to  the  profes- 
sional artist,  and  we  believe  is  not  now  practised.  M.  Claudet*s 
invention  could  not  fail  to  supersede  it.  He  disoovered  that  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  iodized  plate  was  increased  in  a  very  remark- 
able degree  by  the  action  of  the  chloride  of  iodine  or  bromine^  and 
when  the  plate,  before  it  had  acquired  the  appearance  of  a  yellow 
tint,  was  held,  for  about  two  seconds,  over  the  mouth  of  a  bottle 
containing  either  of  these  chlorides,  the  vapour  spread  itself  over 
the  iodine  film,  which  soon  acquired  the  proper  yellow  colour 
when  placed  in  the  iodine  box.  Various  methocls  of  ftW^ying 
these  accelerating  substances,  have  been  employed.  M.  Fizeau 
exposes  the  iodized  plate  for  a  few  seconcls  to  a  very  dilute 
solution  of  bromine  in  water,  while  others  fill  a  va99  ^th  the 
vapour  of  bromine  and  chlorine  by  means  of  a  syriQge>  wbioh 
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shall  just  contain  as  macb  vapour  as  will  coat  the  plate.  The 
accelerating^  power  of  the  Iodine  or  Bromine  vapour  was  so 
great,  that  Al.  Claudet  obtained  with  it  pictures  in  ten  seoonds, 
which  would  have  required  four  or  five  minutes  by  the  i^ginal 
preparation  of  Daguerre.  A  new  and  very  ingenious  m^miod 
of  giving  sensibili^  to  the  iodized  plate,  has  been  recently 
proposed  by  Mr.  fiingham.  In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of 
water  for  dissolving  the  bromine,  he  combines  bromine  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  and  forms  a  sort  of  bromide  of  lime.  This 
may  be  done  by  allowing  bromine  vapour  to  act  upon  hydrate 
of  lime  for  some  hours,  or  more  conveniently  b}"  placing 
some  of  the  hydrate  at  the  bottom  of  a  flask,  and  then  putting 
some  of  the  bromine  into  a  glass  capsule,  supported  a  little 
above  the  lime,  the  lower  part  of  the  flask  being  juaoed  in  water 
of  the  temperature  of  about  50"'.  The  lime  gradually  bectmies 
scarlet,  Uke  the  red  iodide  of  mercury.  By  slightly  colouring 
the  silver  plate  with  the  chloro-iodide,  and  then  exposing  it  for  a 
proper  time  over  the  bromide  of  lime,  Mr.  Bin^iam  says  that 
pictures  may  be  obtained  in  a  fraction  of  a  second,  even  icUe  in  the 
afternoon  !  The  accelerating  American  mixture,  prepared  by  IVIr. 
Walcott,  viz.,  chlorine  combined  with  bromine,  and  the  Hun- 
garian mixture  of  M.  Guerin,  which  is  a  compound  of  brcmiine, 
chlorine,  and  iodine  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  a  com- 
bination with  lime,  like  the  bromine  colour ;  but  Mr.  Bingham  ' 
greatly  prefers  the  pure  bromide  of  lime  as  the  quickest  ac- 
celerator yet  known. 

Soon  after  M.  Claudet's  discovery  of  the  accelerating  pro- 
perty of  the  chlorides  of  iodine  and  bromine,  M.  Gaudin  of 
Paris  tried  the  bromide  of  iodine  without  chlorine,  and  this 
Cfimpound  is  now  generally  employed  by  photographers  as  higli- 
ly  sensitive,  and  producing  the  very  best  results.  When  uiis 
compound  of  iodine  and  bromine  is  correctly  prepared,  it  is  of 
little  consequence  whether  the  plate  be  exposed  a  shorter  or  a 
longer  time  to  its  vapour,  which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are 
applied  separately.  With  the  bromide  of  iodine  the  two  ingre- 
dients evaporate  in  due  proportion,  and  provided  neither  of 
them  be  in  excess  on  the  plate,  the  coating  will  possess  its 
highest  degree  of  sensibility. 

The  foltowing  accelerating  solution,  which  has  been  kindly 
communicated  to  us  by  its  author,  Dr.  Karsten  of  Berlin,  not 
only  imparts  a  high  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  the  iodine  film, 
but  gives  a  fine  colour  to  the  picture.    Make  a  saturated  solu- 


«  See  London  snd    Edinbuii^  PhUo6(^hio»I  Mnoasine,  Octo1>er  1846,*  voL 
mix.,  p.  287. 
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tion  of  bromine^  on  equal  parts  of  fuming  nitric  and  muriatic 
acids,  and  then  add  as  mucli  iodine  as  the  solution  will  dissolve. 
As  the  iodine  enables  the  liquid  to  dissolve  more  bromine,  add 
as  much  more  as  it  will  dissolve.  After  this  addition  it  will  dis- 
solve more  iodine,  and  so  on,  till  the  solution  is  completely  sa- 
turated with  both  these  bodies.  In  this  concentrated  solution  the 
bromine  and  iodine  are  so  combined,  as  to  be  nearly  without 
smell.  To  one  part  of  this  solution,  add  one-hundred  parts,  or  there- 
abouts, of  distilled  water,  till  the  liquid  has  the  colour  of  rum, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Having  iodized  the  plate  to  a 
rose  colour,  expose  it  to  the  vapours  of  the  above  liquid,  till  it 
assumes  a  violet  colour,  and  it  will  be  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
camera. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  of  sensitiveness  to  light, 
which  the  iodized  plate  receives  from  these  accelerating  sub- 
stances, they  have  not  yet  enabled  the  photographer  to  carry  on 
his  pursuits  with  artificial  light.     Dr.  Draper  indeed  obtained 
an  imperfect  picture  of  the  moon  by  the  aid  of  ji  lens  and  a 
heliostate  in  half-an-hour,  upon  an  iodized  plate.  In  fifteen  seconds 
the  flame  of  a  gas-light  gave  a  distinct  stain  to  his  plate,  when 
held  close  to  it,  and  in  one  minute  the  impression  was  strong. 
A  gas-lamp  gave  a  good  representation  of  a  figure  on  a  magic 
lantern's  ailide,  and  with  Drummond's  light,  and  the  Pea  light 
of  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe,  he  obtained  the  same  result.     Mr. 
Talbot  has  found  that  his  sensitive  paper  darkened  when  held 
for  five  or  six  seconds  close  to  a  waa  candle,  and  it  was  so  dis- 
tinctly acted  upon  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that  he  took  impres- 
sions of  leaves  upon  it  by  moonlight    In  1841,  Mr.  Goddard,  ob- 
tained images  of  busts  by  gas-light,  and  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light. 
Mr.  Hunt  made  similar  experiments,  and  M.  Claudet  took  por- 
traits from  nature  by  the  oxyhydrogen  light  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
seconds,  with  an  object-glass  of  short  focus ;  and  his  own  portrait 
thus  taken,  was  publicty  exhibited.      He  obtained  also  impres- 
sions of  black  lace  by  the  light  of  the  full  moon  in  two  minutes, 
and  even  by  tfie  light  of  tfie  stars  in  fifteen  minutes.    He  likewise 
obtained  an  image  of  the  moon  in  his  camera  in  four  seconds,  in 
which  the  shadowed  pai*ts  of  the  disc  were  visible,  and  in  about  the 
same  time  the  image  of  an  alabaster  figure  by  the  light  of  a  can- 
dle in  fiffceen  minutes,  and  a  similar  image  by  an  Argand  lamp 
in  five  minutes.     Mr.  Kilburn  has  more  recently  obtained  well- 
defined  photographic  impressions  by  the  light  of  a  common  dip 
eandh  in  ten  minutes,  by  the  smallest  fish-tail  burner  of  coal  gas 
in  three  minutes,  and  by  an  oil  lamp  (a  solar  one,)  in  the  same 
time. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  acceleration  of  the  photographic 
process  is  the  perfection  of  t)ie  image  >Yhich  is  thrown  upon  the 
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iodized  plate— not  of  the  visible  image  which  is  received  and 
seen  on  the  groand  glass,  but  of  the  invisible  image  formed  bj 
the  photogenic  rays.  M.  Claudet  has  paid  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  and  has  placed  it  bejond  a  donbt  that  the  non- 
coincidence  of  the  luminous  and  the  photogenic  focus,  was  the 
cause  of  the  many  failures  which  take  place.  With  cameras  of 
single  lenses,  the  photogenic  focus  is  always  more  distant  than 
the  luminous  focus;  but  M.  Claudet  found,  that  with  some 
achromatic  cameras,  in  which  the  coincidence  should  have  been 
nearly  effected,  the  photogenic  focus  was  nearer  the  lens  than 
the  luminous  focus.  This  unlooked-for  result  he  ascertained  to 
be  owing  to  an  overcorrection  of  the  chromatic  aberration  of  the 
less  refrangible  rays,  and  he  found  this  ^^  to  be  generally  the 
case  with  object-glasses  in  which,  by  the  excess  of  the  dispersive 
power  of  the  concave  glass,  or  the  irrationality  of  that  dispersion, 
the  extreme  rays  of  the  most  refrangible  part  of  the  spectrum 
are,  during  the  second  refraction,  diverged  in  a  greater  propor- 
tion than  they  have  been  converged  by  the  refraction  of  the 
convex  lens ;  and  these  rays  being  nearly  invisible,  do  not  affect 
the  achromatism  of  the  luminous  rays."  M.  Claudet,  there- 
fore, recommends  that  the  rays  of  the  photogenic  spectrum 
should  be  united  in  one  focus,  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  achro- 
matism of  the  more  refrangible  rays.  As  the  photogenic  focus, 
however,  will  change  its  place  with  the  colour  and  mtensity  of 
the  light,  and  v^ith  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  photographer 
should  determine  experimentally  its  position  in  relation  to  tnese 
varying  influences. 

In  many  of  the  early  Daguerreotypes  the  pictures  were  re- 
versed— that  is,  the  right  side  of  the  picture  was  the  lefl  side  of 
the  landscape)  but  this  intolerable  evil,  which  does  not  take 

i)lace  in  the  Talbotype,  was  soon  corrected — ^in  some  cases  by  re- 
lexion  from  a  glass  or  metallic  mirror,  and  in  otliers  by  a 
1>rism,  which  is  decidedly  the  best.  As  much  light,  however,  is 
ost  by  these  reflexions,  and  the  time  of  sitting  prolonged,  artists 
have  scrupled  to  correct  the  reversion  of  tne  picture.  M. 
Claudet,  nideed,  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  person  who 
makes  a  point  of  correcting  the  reversion  of  the  picture ;  and  he 
has  placed  it  bevond  a  doubt  that  a  picture  not  reverted,  is  a 
more  artistic  and  truthful  representation  of  the  individual  than  a 
reverted  one.  We  have  long  been  convinced  of  this  truth ;  and 
if  any  person  doubts  it  let  him  look  at  the  two  Mes  of  a  Calo- 
tvpe  made  transparent  by  the  process  which  we  have  already 
described,  and  though  the  two  portraits  are  mathematically  the 
same,  he  will  see  that  in  the  air  and  even  in  the  likeness,  they 
are  essentially  different. 
By  means  of  these  processes,  portraits  of  a  very  superior 
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character  are  now  taken  professionally  by  several  distinguished 
artists  in  the  metropolis,  by  M.  Claadet,  Mr.  Kilhurn  and 
Professor  Highschool,  each  of  whom  have  distinguishing  ex- 
cellences of  their  own.  M.  Claudet*s  long  expenenee  in  the 
art  of  Daguerreotyping  has  enabled  him  to  produce  portraits  of 
great  beauty  and  force.  The  portraits  taken  by  Mr.  Kilbum, 
and  coloured  by  a  celebrated  Parisian  artist,  M.  Mansion,  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  while  those  of  Professor  Highschool, 
from  America,  executed  by  new  processes,  and  some  of  them 
tinted  by  peculiar  methods,  exhibit  great  chemical  knowledge, 
and  evince  much  experience  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  has 
employed  with  much  success  the  vapours  of  cadmium,  antimony, 
arsenic,  and  also  of  several  metallic  alloys,  and  from  his  devotion 
to  the  subject  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  still  greater 
additions  to  the  resources  of  photography.  His  very  intei*esting 
series  of  panoramic  views  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  were,  we  be* 
lieve,  the  first  ever  taken  by  the  Daguerreotype. 

The  Daguerreotype  pictures  produced  by  the  methods  which 
we  have  now  described,  being  caiued  by  a  slight  deposit  of  mer* 
cury,  resembling  the  bloom  upon  a  plum,  which  is  effaced  by 
the  slightest  touch,  could  scarcely  be  regarded  as  durable  or  per- 
manent works.  In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  M.  Dumas  proposed 
to  protect  them  with  some  transparent  vegetable  varnish  ;  but  as 
this  coating  was  not  proof  against  damp  and  atmospheric  in- 
fluences, it  has  never  been  satisfactorily  applied.  Ttie  object, 
however,  which  Dumas  contemplated  has  been  effected  by  M. 
Fizeau,  by  a  very  beautiful  and  simple  process.  Having  covered 
the  silver  plate  containing  the  picture  with  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  hypa<iulphite  of  soda,  in  certain 
proportions,  and  then  exposing  the  plate  to  the  gentle  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp,  the  metallic  gold  is  preci[)itated  upon  the  plate,  and 
forms  a  thin  transparent  coating,  which  gives  a  rich  tone  to  the 
picture.  The  gold  precipitated  on  the  plate  forms  an  amalgam 
with  the  molecules  or  crystals  of  mercury,  and  by  adding  to  tiieir 
size  increases  the  brilliancy  and  force  of  the  picture.  Other 
metals  have  been  precipitated  by  the  electrotype  process,  but  the 
precipitates  are  less  transparent  and  adhesive.  The  process  of 
M.  iizeau,  besides  fixing  tlie  picture,  enables  the  artist  to  colour 
his  portraits — a  most  desirable  result,  which  could  not  have  been 
otherwise  effected. 

To  the  same  ingenious  author,  M.  Fizeau,  we  owe  the  beau* 
tiful  art  of  reproducing  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  by  the  elec- 
trotype process,  which  was  discovered  in  the  same  year  with  the 
Daguerreotpye.^     In  this  new  process  metals  are  precipitated 

*  The  profeflt  of  M.  Ficeau  wm  oonunume^tod  to  ti^e  Academy  of  SdeiiMf  on 
the  15th  and  S4tfi  May,  1841. 
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from  their  solation  by  the  action  of  electricity,  the  precipitate 
bein<^  deposited  on  every  part  of  the  picture,  so  that  when  the 
metallic  film,  or  plate  thus  formed,  is  removed  from  the  surface 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  it  resembles  it  so  exactly  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  copy, 
did  we  not  know  previously  of  what  metals  they  were  respectively 
composed.  This  perfect  resemblance  between  the  original  and 
its  impi*ession  shows  that  the  Daguerreotype  image  consists  of 
minute  crystals,  produced  on  the  surface  of  tne  ^ate  by  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  mercury  and  the  iodide  or  silver,  that  the 
lights  arise  from  these  reflexions,  and  that  similar  reflecting  faces 
are  produced  on  the  electrotyped  plate. 

As  the  Daguerreotype  pictures  cannot  be  multiplied  Kke  the 
Talbotype  ones,  it  became  desirable  to  discover  some  method  of 
fixing  them  on  the  plate  by  a  more  permanent  tracing  than  mercu- 
rial hnes,  and  to  make  this  plate  the  means  of  their  reproduction. 
The  first  person  who  partially  succeeded  in  this  attempt  was  M, 
Donn^,  who,  after  covering  the  edges  of  the  plate  with  a  protecting 
varnish,  poured  upon  its  surface  a  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid. 
While  the  pure  silver  was  bitten  in  by  the  action  of  the  acid,  the 
other  parts,  protected  by  the  mercury,  remained  untouched,  pro- 
vided the  action  was  not  long  continued.  As  the  iinpressions 
given  by  these  etchings  were  very  faint.  Dr.  Berres  ot  Vienna 
used  the  vapour  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  applied  a  varnish  to 
the  parts  of  the  plate  which  required  to  be  protected;  but  this 
metnod,  requiring  the  skill  of  an  artist  in  laymg  on  the  Varnish, 
has  been  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of  M.  Donn6. 

The  process  of  etching  Daguerreotypes,  though  considered,  after 
these  failures,  as  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  agency  of  electricity.  Professor  GroVe,  availing 
himself  of  the  property  of  the  Voltaic  battery  to  precipitate  at 
the  positive  pole  metals  placed  at  the  negative  pole,  places  the 
Daguerreotype  plate  at  the  negative  pole,  and  by  the  use  of  so- 
lutions which  attack  the  pure  silver  surface  in  preference  to  the 
amalgamated  metal,  the  oiting  of  the  silver  is  effected  afler  it 
has  been  immersed  only  a  few  seconds  in  the  battery  when  put 
in  action.  This  elegant  process,  however,  owing  tothebreakmg 
of  the  delicate  coating  which  protects  the  silver,  is  still  susceptible 
of  farther  improvement. 

M.  Fizean,  to  whom  the  photographic  art  is  so  much  in- 
debted, has  given  us  another  method  of  etching  the  plate.  He 
employs  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  nitrous  acid,  and  chlorohydrid 
acid,  which  attacks  the  silver  and  not  the  mercury.  The  chloride 
of  silver  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  upon  the  silver, 
and  stops  its  action,  but  the  coating  of  chloride  is  removed  b}r  a 
solution  of  ammonia,  and  the  biting  continued  by  fresh  acid« 
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This  operation  is  repeated  till  the  plate  is  etched.  In  order  to 
increase  the  depth  of  the  etchings  M.  Fizeau,  gilds  the  white 
parts,  which  he  does  by  filling  the  bitten  parts  of  the  silver  with 
a  siccative  ink.  By  wiping  the  surface  slightly,  the  ink  fills 
up  only  the  hollow  parts,  and  the  mercury  remains  perfectly  un- 
protected. He  then  immerses  the  plate  in  an  electrotype  bat- 
tery, charged  with  a  solution  of  gold,  and  as  soon  as  the  contact 
is  established,  the  gold  is  precipitated  on  the  white  parts  only, 
the  greasy  ink  preventing  the  precipitation  upon  the  silver. 
When  the  gilding  is  completed,  the  ink  is  removed  by  caustic 

?>tash,  and  the  plate  again  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid, 
he  etching  commenced  by  the  first  operation  is  now  continued, 
the  part  which  is  to  remain  in  relief  being  protected  by  the  gild- 
ing. A  plate  thus  etched,  will  give  a  mreat  number  of  very 
fiood  impressions ;  but  as  it  wonM  soon  oe  worn  by  the  print- 
ing, M.  Fizeau,  recommends,  in  order  to  protect  the  original,  and 
insure  a  greater  number  of  copies,  that  it  should  be  electro- 
typed,  so  that  fix>m  one  matrix  any  number  of  copper-plates 
may  be  produced^  and  from  them  any  number  of  copies  printed 
for  publication. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  sun  carries  upon  his  palette 
only  one  colour.  He  paints  but  with  china  ink,  or  with  bistre. 
From  the  pure  white  of  his  virgin  beam,  he  refuses  to  disen- 
chain  the  mystic  hues  which  it  embosoms  and  combines.  Tlie 
gay  colours  of  the  natural  world,  whether  they  sparkle  in  leaf  or 
m  flower,  on  the  insect  wing  or  on  the  virgin  cheek,  api)eal  to 
him  in  vain.  Even  his  own  setting  glories  he  refuses  to  fix.  He 
lights  m  indeed  with  new  brightness  the  azure  vault,  as  if  to  en- 
tice to  uie  upward  but  difficult  ascent.  But  the  gold  of  CroBsus 
shines  dim  on  his  canvass,  and  he  refuses  to  give  expression  to 
the  scarlet  vestments  of  power,  and  the  red  banners  of  war.  To 
speak  more  pl^nly,  the  tints  of  the  water-colour  painter,  which 
conre^nd  to  the  solar  red,  orange,  yellow  and  green,  and  all 
their  mixtures,  appear  black  upon  the  Daguerreotype  plate, 
while  the  blue,  indigo  and  violet  colours,  are  more  or  less 
white.  According  to  M.  Claudet,  who  made  these  experiments 
with  his  usual  accuracy,  and  who  has  kindly  conmiunicated  to 
OS  the  result  of  them,  ^^Blue  appears  the  wkUesty  indigo  the 
next,  and  then  violet  Light  yelUm  and  green  appear  the  dark- 
e$tj  although  but  little  dirorence  can  be  distinguished  between 
them  and  red  and  orange  colours."  According  to  Sir  John 
Herschel,  the  condensed  colours  of  the  spectrum  give  the  follow- 
ing tints  on  prepared  paper : — Red^  no  tmt ;  orange^  a  faint  brick 
red ;  orange^yeUow^  a  glaring  brick  red ;  yellow^  red  passing  into 
green;  yellow^green^  a  dull  oottle-green;  greeny  the  same,  but 
bluish ;  blue-green^  a  sombre  blue,  almost  black  j  blue  and  violet^ 
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black.    Hence  it  is  obvious  that  coloured  paintings  and  drawing! 
cannot  be  successfully  copied  by  the  photographer.    If  the  li|rfit8 
are  yellow,  tiiey  become  shadows  in  the  photograph,  or  if  the  sha- 
dows are  blue,  they  become  lights  I  In  order  to  show  this  curious 
effect,  M.  Claudet  exhibited  at  one  of  the  Marauis  of  Northamp- 
ton's soirees,  the  head  of  a  female  figure,  the  nair  of  which  was 
painted  yelloWy  the  eyes  ret/,  the  lips  Idue,  and  the  face  of  Tarious 
tints  of  indigo  and  violet^  with  the  shades  yellow.    When  a  copy  a( 
this  ludicrous  figure  was  taken  in  Daguerreotype,  the  picture  was 
perfect  with  all  the  effectsof  a  correct  chalk-drawing.   M.  Claudtt 
nad  another  female  head  executed,  in  which  the  colouring  was 
apparently  correct,  but  in  which  the  artist  had  on  purpose  em& 
ployed  yellowj  green  and  their  mixtures  to  produce  the  lights^  and 
bltLe^  indigo  and  violet  with  their  mixtures  to  produce  the  shades. 
The  Daguerreotype  co])y  of  this  picture  was  as  ridiculous  in  ap- 
pearance as  the  party-coloured  female  head  which  gave  a  cor^ 
rect  picture.    Some  enthusiastic  photographers  consider  \%  as  pos- 
sible, nnd  even  probable,  that  the  gay  colours  of  the  natural  world 
may  yet  be  brought  out  by  the  agency  of  light.     We  have  no 
such  expectation ;  and  we  consider  it  to  be  infinitely  improbabls 
with  the  sensitive  materials  now  used  in  photosi'aphy.  New  ma- 
terials may  doubtless  be  discovered,  which  shall  receive  from  the 
photogenic  rays  the  colour  of  the  bodies  from  which  they  ema- 
nate, but  even  this  will  appear  to  be  all  but  impossible,  wheti 
we  consider  that  the  photogenic  rays  which  form  the  pictures  in 
the  Talbotype  and  Dagnerreolype,  are  not  rays  of  light,  nor 
rays  of  heat,  but  are  actually  invisible  radiations,  witn  whieh 
colour  has  no  connexion  whatever. 

In  the  valuable  work  of  Professor  Draper  of  New  York^ 
which  we  have  placed  in  our  list  of  photographic  publication^ 
there  are  many  important  observations,  relative  both  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  photography.  We  believe  that  he  was  the  firsi 
person  who  discovered  what  he  calls,  ""^Hie  aiUagonizing  aetion  ef 
the  two  halves  of  the  spectruntj^  the  blue  or  inore  refrangible  half 
having  a  decomposing  agency  on  iodide  of  silver,  and  the  rei  or 
less  refrangible  half  a  protecting  agency.  He  states  that  theirs 
is  a  certain  condition  of  the  sky,  namely,  when  it  has  such  a  degres 
of  brightness  that  the  sensitive  surface  is  slightly  stained  by  il| 
under  which  the  decomposing  effect  of  its  light  is  exactly  ba- 
lanced by  the  protecting  agency  of  the  other  rays — so  exactly, 
balanced  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  exposure  be  for  ei»6 
minute  or  an  hour,  for  the  resulting  action  is  the  same.''  Ail 
equilibrium  in  these  two  opposite  actions,  to  a  greater  or  les^  es^ 
tent,  seems  to  take  place  even  with  the  solar  rays  in  tropical  fe* 
gions;  as  if  the  sun's  light  there  was  intrinsieaUy  different  frsm 
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whftt  it  is  h^re,  "There  are  strong  reasons/*  says  Dr.  Draper,* 
"to  beliere  it  so.  The  Chevalier  Frederichstal,  who  travelled  in 
Central  America  for  the  Prussian  Qovernment,  found  very  long 
exposures  in  the  camera  needftil  to  procure  impressions  of  the 
mmed  monuments  of  the  deserted  cities  existing  there.  This 
was  not  due  to  any  defect  in  his  lens.  It  was  a  French  achi*o^ 
matic,  and  I  tried  it  in  this  city  before  his  departure.  The  proofe 
which  he  obtained,  and  which  he  did  me  the  favour  to  show  me 
on  his  return,  had  a  very  remarkable  aspect.  More  recently  in 
the  same  country,  other  competent  travellers  have  experienced 
like  difRculties,  and  as  I  am  informed,  failed  to  get  any  impres^ 
sions  whatever.  Are  these  difficulties  due  to  the  antagonising 
action  of  the  negative  rays  upon  the  positive!"* 

In  opposition,  however,  to  the  idea  of  such  an  antagonizing 
action.  Dr.  Draper  himself  afterwards  affirms^  that  the  red, 
orange,  and  yellow  rays  which  protect  the  plate  from  the  ordin- 
ary photogenic  action,  were  themselves  capable,  when  insulated. 
o(  producing  a  peculiar  photogenic  effect;  wnile  Mr.  E.  Becquerel 
maintains,  as  we  have  seen^  that  they  have  the  property  of  eon- 
tinuing  the  action  of  the  ordinary  photogenic  rays,  when  once 
commenced.  In  this  state  of  the  subject  M.  Claudet  began  a 
series  of  experiments  which  lead  to  valuable  results,  and  of 
which  he  has  enabled  us  to  give  the  following  abstract. 

Having  directed  a  camera,  with  an  iodized  plate,  to  the  sun  ^hetk 
his  disc  was  quite  red,  he  left  it  there  for  twenty  minutes.  The 
sun  had  passed  over  a  great  space  on  the  plate,  which  was  marked 
with  a  long  and  perfectly  defined  image  of  his  disc,  so  that  not 
only  had  the  red  sun  produced  no  photogenic  action,  but  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  effect  produced  by  the  previous  action  of 
the  sky.  By  moving  the  camera  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right,  and  lowering  it  each  time  by  means  of  a  screw,  he  made  the 
sun  pass  rapidly  over  Jive  or  six  cones  of  the  iodized  plate.  The 
lines  of  his  passage  were  marked  with  long  black  banas,  while  the 
intervals  between  them  w*ere  whitCy  proving  again  that  the  red 
rays  had  destroyed  the  previous  photogenic  action.  M.  Claudet 
obtained  the  very  same  result  witn  red,  orange,  and  yellow  glasses. 
The  impression  of  black  lace  taken  by  white  light  was  de^ 
stroyed  by  the  rays  passing  through  a  red  glass,  and  the  same  ef- 
fect was  produced  in  difierent  periods  of  time  by  orange  and  yel- 
low glasses.  But,  what  was  very  remarkable,  M.  Claudet  dis- 
covered that  after  the  photogenic  efiect  was  destroyed,  Uie  plate 
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*  • 

.iteia'9r»tofMib  iU^formir'^enieitkfeneBs  to  white  Kghij-nf^jTy  ^^eimtiy' 
i^ApbBoiimYiahi  teiitheq^tWo  ^^tions  ttlti^mately;  fl>r  any  number 
idkiiBM^iand^yetf  !^'WxU  be  sensitive  tx>  the  va^ur  of  niercihy,  if 
jtafaslieifitMraiias'been  io>  while  Ugbt^^idwU^  be  depmed  of 
4lf«Ai8JiiBiti¥faessiir  its'kst  eatpoeiird  has  been  to  the  destroj^g 
AotidR^tif  iJfkfl^  7iB^  oWnj^  or  f^hUf  rsjr^.  Henee  M.  Olaudet^ior- 
fi^ies.atiltediiipovtaiit  pitetK^  veBui^^  that  the  Dagaerre6ty|^ 
phrteemayilieauidiaed'iA'onea'da^^ight^^  a¥id  that  in  order  to  re^ 
^^effditbeiritaiaititr^QBS^'Wnich  4hat  light  has  destroyed^  wq  ha^^e 
ctoljp  tb-jpUoart didm  >tckr  k^  few  dunateB  tinder  a  red  glass,  befoiie 
wi  )>iade<Aaiii]'tbe'tamera«  M.  Ola^dethas^hown  that  the  di^ 
obiffirjt  b/I>r:«  Draper^ 'of  n  {^otogenie  action  in  th^  red  half  of 
tbfespsdtsoip^ii  tme  also  for  the  rara^hich  pass  tbrotigh  red; 
dnoigriahfinn^aw^'glaBBesy  thus  proving  that  the^  rkysliave  two 
G0ikt]r»^iictionS)j^o>M:de9ttucti're  of  the  effects  of  the  photogeqtd' 
nM|rs,-xahdi'a]i9(|hev  avealbgotis  to  the  offset- of  these  rays.  *  ^' 

'/Theiphotdgenio  action  of  the  red  tbj  is^  accordfng  to  M.  datt- 
dst^'^OOOtimftSidoWerOT' weaker  than  that  of  wMte  light  i  that: 
cdtbfftorceagie  rajfs  dOO  times ;  and  lliat  of  the  yellow  100  time^/' 

i^3}hQi6i08t7^tireiacti]on'of  the  T'^e?  rays  is  100  times  slower  or^ 
wieakaxi-tlBan  that  bf  %tfkiu  light,  the  orange  50  times,  and  the^ 
ohUydkyw  iO'tixiiei9*  •  ? 

•.(.WStan/a.Hplate  has  been  exposed  to  the  destructive  action  of^ 
anyfpfulikular^rajy  it' cannot  oe  affected  photogejlioally  by  the; 
sadife'iwf  (vthioh  acted  destructively,  and  it  is  sensitive  only  to  the' 
otfaar  vBjBii'vbd.thciphotogeiftie  or  destruetrve.action  of  any  ray/ 
cibnot I be^  ddntimied  by-  anothei^.       Hence  M.  Claudet  draws'the '' 
ittipmfp/mi  ^ociriclusion,;  tkcU  die  eolar  epectrum  i$  endmced  untk' 
THim^idifferentfikqtjogknic  aetbons^  <md  three  different  destroying* 
aottoiui^toerrespoadi&g'to the  red^  yello\»y  and  hbie  rays.    Hie' 
rtiyaNol*  ^aok  of  these  ^pilrs  is  evidowed  with  a  photogenic  pbwef  ' 
peculiac\to\it8elf)Awhioh.caaSed  the  mercurial  vapour  to  adhere  to  • 
thei  ioUioed  bl&teyVAdiyet  these  thfee  actions  are  so  different  tliiit 
we  IcanDiQt'a^GXftdbbinmgllidm^^  artificially  make  the  one  assist  the' 
otfaer^omaeoifaat  of  tmir  antagonristic  character.    The  effect  of  ^ 
theifr/tMiiuaArfi  isdestioyed  by  the  red  and  mllow,  each  of  whidfi/ 
isibiitffitidni^lestcoyeaiby'the  bhusj  while  m€  yellow  vsiA  redrm^^^' 
tually  defitrayi  naish  •theirs '  ^  Hencie  it  would  appear  that  the  iodide  ^' ' 
of  pirtaidi  Mtemaiw  alw0f«i  the  same  undet*  these  diflferent  in-*"^ 
flumUi^f/^andlthalithaie  is>iii»  eeparation  or  disengagement  of  W'^ 
consAilffantBl^meiilBiM'   •'  '   I'l 

Sei^ral  olnfquB  phepiomeila  connected  with  photography' ha>^b'^ 
beeiin*Q6Bii4y«'iibsernidiand'6tadied  by  different  philosopl^et^.  It;') 
hadMb^Mon^i&gotititioed;  that'ifwe  write  upon  a  piece  df  gli^'-^ 
with(«l|ieticiltoEao6{pstbhe,  the  words,  though  perfectly  invinbfi?, '^' 
may  be  read  by  simply  breathing  u|)on  the  ghi^,  and  th^  6xji^t1- 
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ment  will  succeed  ^ven  if  the  surface  is  nibbed  with  chamois  left* 
ther  after  the  words  are  written.  Dr.  Draper  has  often  nadced  that 
if  a  coin  or  a  wafer  is  laid  upon  a  piece  of  cool  i^lass^  or  nietali  and 
the  surface  be  breathed  upon  oace^  and  i^  as  soon  aathe  moiatare 
has  disa{^eared>  thesurfaoe  is  again  breathed  on,  amectral  imagne 
of  the  coin  or  wafer  will  be  seen,  theyaponr  beitifi;  deposited  in  a 
different  manner  upon  the  part  protected  bytlie  coin  or  wafer.  The 
impression  thns  communicated  to  tbeaurfiuse^  under  certain  condi- 
tions;  remains  Uiere  for  a  long  time,   ^'  Diuring  the  ookl  weather/' 
says  Dr«  Draper,  ^^  last  winter,  ( 1840-1841,)  I  produced  sudi 
an  image  on  the  mirror  of  my  belioslate :  It  could  be  revived  by 
breathing  on  the  metal  many  weeks  afterwards,  nor  did  it  finally 
disappear  ^ntil  the  end  of  9eceral  inonthsJ'^    Dr.  Draper  has  aho 
shown  that  a  series  of  spectra  may  coroxist  on  a  phospfaoreMUit 
sui£u:e  (solphuret   of   lime,)    and  after  remaining  latent  tar 
a  length  of  time^    will  come  forth  in  tlieir   proper  order  oa 
raising  the  temperature  of  the  surface.     Placie  a  key,  for  ex-  * 
ample,  on  a  phosphorescent  surface,  and  make  that  sorace  glow 
by  a  galvanic  discharge  between  charcoal  points  for  two  or 
three  minutes — the  image  of  the  key  will  of  conrse  be  seen  after 
removing  it.    If  the  surface,  kept    in  the  dark  for  a  day  ot* 
two,  be  now  inspected,  no  image  will  be  visible,  but  when  laid 
upon  a  piece  of  warm  iron  a  speoti*al  image  of  the  key  will  bo 
seen.    Take, a  similar  plate  similarly  impressed  by  a  Icey,  but 
whose  image  has  not  been  evolved,  and  having  set  beiim  tlie 
surface .  another  object^  ^ch  as  a  metallic  ring,  discharge  at  a 
short  distance  a  Leyden  .jar.     The  ]>ho8phonis  will  shine  all 
over  except  on  the  portion  shaded  by  the  ring.    This  image  of 
the  ring  soon,  disappears  totally ;  but  if  the  plate  is  aet  upon,  a 
piece  of  warm  iron  it  will  speedily  begin  to  glow,  the  inutffe  or' 
Hie  ring  mil  be  first  rq>roduced^  and.  a9  it  f odea  away  Ae  ppictvul 
form  of  the  key  lolU  aradually  unfold  Uedf^  and  then  vanish. 

Invisible  traces  oi  written  words  have  been  rendered  visible  in 
several  curious  phenomena  of  crystallization.  Dr.  Draper  oi)- 
served,  that  if  we  draw  a  line  on  the  interior  of  a  ^^ass^ruceitfr 
containing  camphor,  and  if  we  expose  the  receiver  to  tlie  sun 
after  it  is  exhausted  of  its  air,  the  line  described  will  be  nteU 
lated  with  crystals, of  camphor.  If  we  make  a  solution  of  a  few 
grains  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  snd  three  of  carbonate  <^  am* 
monia,  in  ap.  ounqe  and  a  half  of  water — or,  what  Dr.  Waller 
prefers,  of  ten  grains  of  phosphate  of  soda  instead  of  the  sulphate 
of  magnesia — ^and  spreading  this  solution  upon  a  plate  of  glass 
(or  upon  quartz  or  ngate),  write  with  a  pen  upon  the  glass,  the 
toorde  will  become  visible  (by  the  deposition  ofcnrstals,)  both  on 
the  glass  and  on  tlie  surfp^ce  of  the  fluid!    Dr,  Waller,  to  whose 
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interesting  paper  we  refer  our  readers — (Phil.  Mag.  Feb.  1846, 
vol.  xxviii.  p.  94) — lias  sliown  that  similar  images  may  be  formed 
^pon  the  traces  of  words  by  gaseous  bodies — ^the  letters  being  writ- 
ten ad  it  wer6  in  bubbles  oi  gjis.  Hence,  as  he  shows,  we  have 
the  eauseof  the  effervescence  produced  by  the  immersion  of  a;  piece 
of  bredd  in  champagne.  This  curious  subject  has  been  recently 
studied  by  M.  Ludwig  IVIoser  of  Berlin,  who  has  arrived  at 
several  very  important  conclusions,  which  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  giving,  otherwise  than  in  the  following  abbreviated  form : — 

if  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  has  been  touched  in  any 
particular  part  by  another  body,  it  acquires  the  property  of 
precipitating  on  the  touched  part  all  vapours  which  adhere  to  it, 
or  which  combine  chemically  with  it,  difterently  from  what  it  does 
on  the  untouched  part. 

His  result  was  obtained  with  all  bodies — such  as  glass,  metals^ 
r^ins,  wood,  pasteboard,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  produce  the  effect 
•  absolute  contact  was  not  necessaiy ;  a  shilling  held  above  mer- 
cury and  then  breathed  upon  gave  the  image  of  the  shilling,  as 
wheti  it  wus  laid  upon  a  plate  of  glass  and  subsequently  breathed 
upon.  Mercurial  vapour,  and  that  of  iodine,  acted  exactly  like 
the  vapour  of  water.  Hence  the  phenomenon  of  the  Dacfuerreo- 
type  was  produced  xcithout  the  intervention  of  lighty  for  the  ex- 
periments were  equally  successful  by  night  as  by  day,  and  con- 
sequently "  contact  is  capable  of  imitating  the  action  of  light.'* 

After  showing;  by  experiment,  that  "  the  violet  rays  con- 
tinue the  action  commenced  by  contact,^  he  examines  the  actioti 
of  light  upon  plates  of  silver,  copper,  and  glass.  "  A  clean  and 
highly  polished  plate  of  silver,  having  a  pattern  cut  out  of  paper 
suspenaed  over  it,  without  touching  it,  was  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  some  hours.  After  being  cooled,  it  was  held  over  mercuiy 
heated  to  about  00^  of  Beaumur,  when  a  clear  image  of  the  patterii 
was  produced  by  the  mercurial  vapour."  From  these,  and  other 
experiments,  Moser  concludes,  "  that  light  acts  on  all  bodies ; 
and  that  its  influence  may  be  tested  by  all  vapours  that  adliere 
to  the  surface  or  act  chemically  upon  it ;"  and  that  "  the  same 
modification  is  produced  upon  plates  when  vapours  are  condensed, 
as  wlien  light  acts  upon  them."  M.  Moser  has  endeavoured  to 
explain  these,  and  various  other  phenomena,  on  the  hypothesis 
"  that  every  body  is  self-luminous,  and  emits  invisible  rays  of 
lighr,"  and  that  when  two  bodies  are  sufficiently  approximated, 
they  reciprocally  depict  each  other  by  means  of  the  invisible  rays 
which  they  emit. 

•Mr.  Hunt,  who  dissents  from  this  hypothesis,  has  described 
several  experiments  in  which  the  phenomena  are  produced 
by  heat,    and   he   has  given  the   name  of  Tfiermography  to 
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this  process  of  copying  eugravings  on  metallic  jplates,*  i^^g^ing 
the  phenomena,  '^  if  not  directfy  the  effect  oi  a  diatarhanoe  o/f 
the  latent  caloric,  as  at  least  mateiiallj  influenped  by  the  aQtioix 
of  heat."  Mr.  Hunt  placed  on  a  well-polished  copper-plate  % 
sovereign^  a  ahillingy  a  large  eUver  medaly  and  SLpennjfy  and  when 
the  plate  had  been  gently  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp,  cooled,  aiul 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  mercuir,  each  piece  left  its  impr^ssion^ 
the  sovereign  and  the  silver  meaal  being  most  distuict,  and  the 
lettering  in  each  copied.  A  bronze  medal  ^ave  its  pictitire, 
though  placed  |th  of  an  inch  above  the  phte.  Wh^  thfi 
copper-plate  was  made  too  hot  to  be  handled,  it  gave  iippjc^ssiond 
in  tne  following  order  of  intensity^,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  copper^ 
the  mass  of  the  metal  materially  influencing  the  resull^  and  thfit 
impressions  firom  the  gold  and  silver  being  .pennanent.  The 
heat  of  the  sun's  rays  produced  analogous  efiects,  the  calorific 
rays  alone  influencing  tne  result.  In  this  way  Mr«  Hunt  copied  ' 
pnnted  pages  and  engravings  on  iodized  naper,  by  mei«  contaql 
and  exposure  to  lieat,  and  he  found  that  this  could  be  done  even 
at  considerable  distances  between  the  object  and  its  eopv.  .  By 
amalgamating  the  surface  of  the  paper  according  to  tbe  following 
process,  he  was  at  length  enablea  to  copy  from  paper  line-engrav- 
ings, wood-cuts,  and  Bthographs,  with  surprising  accuracy. 

'^  A  well-polished  plate  of  copper  is  mbbed  over  with  the  nitrate  of 
mercury,  and  then  well  washed,  to  remove  any  nitrate  of  copper 
which  may  be  formed ;  when  quite  dry,  a  little  mercury,  taken  upoti 
soft  leather  or  linen,  is  well  rubbed  over  it,  and  the  snr&oe  washed  to 
a  perfect  mirror.  The  sheet  to  be  copied  is  placed  smoothly  over  th^ . 
mercurial  surface,  and  a  sheet  or  two  of  sofl  clean  paper  being  placed 
upon  it,  it  is  pressed  into  equal  contact  with  the  inetal  by  a  pj^ce  of 
glass  or  flat  board.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  remain  for  ai|  hour 
or  two.  The  time  may  be  considerably  shortened  by  applying  a  very 
gentle  heat  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  under  surface  of  the  plate...,  The  . 
heat  must  on  no  account  be  so  great  as  to  volatilize  the  mercury*' — 
Phil.  Mag.j  vol.  xxi.,  p.  467. — Researches^  p.  237. 

The  plate  is  then  placed  in  a  mercury  boj^  the  vapour  liof 
which  attacks  the  white  parts  of  the  copy,  and  gives  a  faitliful 
but  indistinct  image.  It  is  then  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  iodine^ 
which  attacks  the  parts  free  from  mercury,  uid  ny  blackening 
them  gives  a  perfectly  black  picture.  :• 

M.  Knorr  has  shown  that  these  images  may  be  produced  with- 
out any  condensation  of  vapour,  and  simply  by  the  action  of 
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*  See  Truntactions  of  the  CornvaU  PolyUehnio  Society^  1842.  Londom  and 
Edinburtfh  Pkilofophical  Magazine,  October  1840  imd  December  1842,  voL  xxi.  ft 
462,  and  li<$carche$f  &,c,,  p.  228* 
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heat.  .  The  copper-plate  is  heated  to  the  degree  at  which  it  be- 
gins to  change  coloiir;  and  when  the  spirit-lamp  is  extingdikhe^ 
and  the  plates  and  medals  withdrawn,  distinct  impressions  of  them 
aVe  found  penetrating:  to  a  considerable  depth  into  the  surface  of 
tiienietal. 

Df«  Karsten  of  BerKn  has  obtained  still  more  Interestinfjr  rfe^ 
suits  hy  the  agencj 
iipon  a  glass-plate| 
medal  is  subjected 
the  medaV  capahle  of  being  developed  by  mercurp-  or  iodiiie',^viM 
be  received  npbu  the  glass;  alid  if  several  glass-plates  areniter^ 
posed  between  the  medal  and  the  metalKc-plate,  an  image  6f  the 
niiedal  will  be  formed  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  of  tSe  jlites 
of^lass.  '  \  \ 

M.  Fizeau  is  of  opinion  that  the  images  which  we  have  bfeeit 
Considering  arise  from  a  slight  layer  of  organic  matter,  volatile, 
dr  at  least  capable  of  being  carried  off  by  aqueous  vapour.  Pi'o- 
fes^r  Grove  has  adopted  the  same  general  View,  alia  Sir  DrtVirt 
Brewster,  having  succeeded  in  forming  very  fine  pictures  upon 
glassy  by  the  entrance  of  nitrate  of  silver  into  its  pores^  re- 
gard^ an  these  images  as  the  result  of  the  absorption  of  matber^ 
fematiiting  from  one  body  and  received  into  the  pores  of  another. 
Hence  he  has  been  l^d  to  the  following  general  conclusions  :— 
'^  Ihslt  all  bodies  throw  off  emanations  in  greater  or  less  abifn- 
dahce,  in  particles  of  greater  or  less  size,  and  with  greater  ot 
less  velocities— that  thes^  particles  enter  more  or  ^es5  into  thfe 
pores 'of  solid  knd  fluid  homes,  sometimes  resting  near  their  sur*- 
^afce,  sometimes  feffecling  a  deeper  entrance,  and  sometim^^er- 
in^kting  them  dtegether — that  the  projection  df  the^6  etnankn^d 
Is^'afd^d  by  differences  of '  temperature^-^by  greaft  heat*— "bf 
^ij5rat6ry  action— by  firictiofi — by  electricity, — m  short,  by' evttlj" 
caitse  Vhich  iflfibcts  the  forces  of  aggregation,  by  which'?tlfe 
partic]6$  of  bodies  ^re  held  together;  and  that  these  ^manattdnsf^ 
;^Keii  feeble,"show  th^m.^elVes  m  the  iftriages  of  JFusihi^ri,  I)ito6j*^ 
«urit;  Moser,  Fizeau,  Ktiorr,  Kai-sten,  and  ZaritedescHij;^ 
t^hon  stronger,  in  certain  chetnical  changes  which  they  piWdm5e^ 
i^h^ri  stronger  stiH,  in  their  action  on  the  blfatetory  nerveis,  cati^ 
'in'g  Smell,  and  when  thh)Wn  off  rt^st  copiously  and  rapityVi  ih 
h'^t;  afffectihg  the  nerves' of  tbuch— lit  photogenic  actJ6nj  diksSvMf- 
Infe  arid  rci-cbmbllii*ng  the  elements  of  matter^  and  ih  'jfti6$^WiS^ 


i  t  :*/r|s9ifplfNii*f4  fihD>  ptodvced  uinyR  Btewl  imd  olb«r  «iftelB  hy  hnH  vteobrmpAf 

the  VLoUrial  radUttiotu  from  the  metiU  imiting  with  the  9xvgf n  of  the  ttmonbsiT* 

'  f  l^^temot  SUnt^eMhi,  of  Venice,  hAs  uiown  (tihi  M^talfl  V^  fatpfw^' 

•ftklsaite*-^Atok«ffi4itedfiUe liglit AniTlieat^ Midfetttn»iiao  ft oMltffetes^itfW'tfftUe 
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auciqg  vision." ,    '^  .'    .  .   '       '      .    ,,/  -^j  V-   •..  V!V''j>tAi 

/  IJetore  weconc^ude  this  pajrt  of  oiir  subject  we.  must  givo,^  ^''m'?^ 
notice  of  a  very  remarkable  invention  of  M.  Martens^  by/^'nick 
a|i,  extensive  panoramic  view,  amounting  eypn  tq  i^na,pd^iOT 
1.50°i  may  be  takeu  by  the  Daguerreotype.  The  object-^lfesi }«, 
^^ed  tipqn  a  pivot^  and  put  in  inqtlon  bv  ai^endless  scr^w^  ?f?  Y?/ 

!o  present  a  narrow  aperture  in  froni  qi  it?  16  successiori^  ^^fl^x 
^pdscape  or  group  of  figures  to  be  copied.  When  the  .||djiy^ 
Jcjcflcpd ,  plate,  curved  cylindricaUy,  ig  placed  in,  the  .appagrajjfU[s« 
tlie  cover  i^  talien  from  the  object-glass,  ai^d  the  h£uidf9,is^^uiii\e^ 
siawly  and  steadily  round^  slowly  when  it  dayfc  object  Ig  ^-^i^ 
field,  and  quickly  when  a  luminous  object  is  there.  By  meinj's 
of  a. common  achromatic  qbject-gl^fis,  .wie  inch  and,  foi^Cjt'ejj^hs 
11},  diai?];eter,  views  have  bee^i  produced  thii:ty-^}gh.t  cent^oie^s 
loi^  and  twelve  wide  ;  and  these  views,  one  of  which^  wet  l^a^re 
Ifjepi  |ai:e^$  perfect  as  if  they  had  beiep  takiep  by  tlie  c^njijij)^ 

.1  Heaving  thus  given  o\iir  readers  a  brief  accoiint  of  th?|  hig^qj^'^ 
ajqd  processes  of  the  twq  sister  arts  which  cqnstitut^phot^gr^phJTf 
we  pivist  »ow  endeavour  to  estimate  the  .advant^g^  whfcj^  J^ijy 
Ij^ve  conferred  upon  society^  and  w^ich.  ipa^  yet  l^cj  ewflt^ea 
l|X)m  ,tieir  future  progress.  The  arts  of  ardutecture,  sculptui^^ 
^jud  painting,  hayp  in  every  agp  called  into  ,e^ercise  tha.lpf^ejt 
g^nms  and  the  .deepe;?t  reason  of  man,  Kog^ed  by  powjer^  cq|i^- 
secrated  by  piety,  and  hallowed  by  pifection,  their  c^qipest  p^ 
ductions  have  jteen  preserved  by  the  liberality  of  indiviau|(l3|'^jui^ 
the  munificence  of  kings — while,  the.  palaqes  .of  sov^reigrjs^^tq^ 
ydj^pes  of  $qcial  life,  the  temples  of  relmofi*  the  wftfc^i-t^wejai ;(jf 
T^'^j^he  obeiipks  of  fame,  and  the  mausmea  of  domestic. giie5.:£g- 
m^ii  u^der  the  blue  cupola  of  nature's  mp^eum,  ^attesfpp^.vjw 
nxpdeiTi  beauty^  or  their  ruined  grandeur,  the  gppius  ^iid^^tp  of 
theif?  founders,  To  the  cultivfation  s^ufi  pjntronage.  of  j^ycli;^^^^ 
artJ5,„the  vanity^  the  hopes,  .and  the  holiest  affectio^jj^lfj^nj^ 
stand  irrevocably  pledged;  and  we  should  deeply  deptprft^flyift- 
yerifipUf  qr  discovery,  or  any  tide  ip  .  th^  natipn'^,  ta»fe?.,jVtv?P 
Miqcild  paralyze  the  artist's  pencil,  qr  stay  theiculptorla  Qb|ise|l^ 
divert  into  new  channels  the  genius /v^dnch^wielffe.then^^ 
stead  of  superseding  tlie  arts  of  design,  as  some  have  leared, 
photography  will  but  supply  them  with  new  ideas — ^witlt  coHecs- 
"fmta  ef  cofitome,  with  stodies  of  drapery  and  of  figtiree^vandTWith 
.g^fe5iio(  Hie  and  nature,  Whicbji  if  tli^^possej^  *t;9^  ^^ej.  jto^^ 
iimp^rfeQ%^  And.  witb(»it  which  ast  tinu^l  he  stAlionasy,  i^^skp 
-ff6es tkotrlangtdsh  and  declifae.  Bentimehts  tinalagiQlliB'^'tife^ 
-have  been  more  professionally  expressed  by  M.  DeTarcK^lie,  a  i)^ 
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tinguLshed  French  artist,  and  we  believe  also  by  Mr.  Eastlake^ 
the  highest  authority  in  England ;  and  if  a  new  era  be  now  seen 
in  our  horizon,  with  all  the  promise  of  an  auroral  dawn,  in  which 
the  three  sister  arts  shall  simultaneously  advance  to  perfection,  it 
will  be  by  the  agency  of  photography — importing  nature  herself 
j'nto  the  artist's  studio,  ana  ftirmshmg  to  his  imagination  an  exu* 
berance  of  her  riches. 

In  sculpturei  advantage  has  not  yet  been  taken  of  the  neculiar 
help  which  is  offered  to  her  by  photography.  All  the  elements 
of  statuanr,  and  all  the  forms  and  proportions  of  a  living  figure, 
may  be  obtained  from  a  number  or  azimuthal  representations,  or 
sectional  outlines,  taken  photographically ;  and  by  means  of  a 
binocular  camera,  founded  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Wheatstone'^s 
beautiful  stereoscope,  two  of  these  azimuthal  sections  may  be 
combined  into  a  solid,  with  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the  ori- 
ginal figure  from  which  they  are  taken.  Superficial  forms  will 
thus,  at  his  command,  stand  before  the  sculptor  in  three  dimen- 
sions, and  he  may  thus  virtually  carry  in  his  portfolio  the  Apollo 
Belvidere  and  the  gigantic  Sphynx,  and  all  the  statuary  of  the 
liOttvre  and  the  British  Museum. 

]put  while  the  artist  is  thus  supplied  with  every  material  for  his 
creative  genius,  the  public  will  derive  a  new  and  immediate  ad- 
vantage m)m  the  productions  of  the  solar  pencil.  The  home- 
&ring  man,  whom  fate  or  duty  chains  to  his  birth-place,  or 
imprisons  in  his  fatherland,  will,  without  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  travel,  scan  the  beauties  and  wonders  of  the  globe,  not  in 
the  fantastic  or  deceitful  images  of  a  hurried  pencil,  but  in  the 
verypicture  which  would  have  been  painted  on  his  own  retina,  were 
he  magically  transported  to  the  scene.  The  gigantic  outline  of  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Andes  will  stand  self-depicted  upon  his  bor** 
rowed  retina — the  Niagara  will  pour  out  before  him,  in  panoramic 
grandeur,  her  mighty  cataract  of  waters— while  the  flaming  volcano 
will  toss  into  the  air  her  clouds  of  dust  and  her  blazing  fragments.* 
The  scene  will  change,  and  there  will  rise  before  him  Eg3^t'8 
colossal  pyramids,  the  temples  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  gild- 
ed mosques  and  towering  minarets  of  Eastern  magnificenccf 
• — --- 

*  An  MetnnpliBhed  tntTeUer  who  aeoended  Moimt  Etna  in  order  to  teke  Talbot^pe 
drawibgs  of  its  scenery,  placed  hk  camera  on  the  edge  of  the  crater,  in  order  to  get 
a  representation  of  that  interesting  spot  No  sooner  was  the  camera  fixed,  vA 
the  sensitive  paper  [introduced,  tlmn  a  partial  eruption  took  place,  which  drove 
tils'  traveller  frotn  Ida  camera  in  order  to  save  his  life.  When  the  emption  ceased, 
lii»  returned  to  ooUect  the  fayueute  of  his  instrumeBt,  when,  to  his  gpreai  aM'pilsa 
aild  d^Ugbt,  he  found  that  his  camera  was  not  only  uninjuivdf  but  contained  an 
exeellent  pietkire  of  the  crater  and  the  eruption  ! 

f  Thft  drawings  in  the  Ejicmnioiu  Da^rrimMety  taken  from  the  smi-pieturea  in 
the  splendid  gallery  of  M.  Lerebours,  contain  1 14  piates»  reptMentiog  fleeawaiid 
pttblii  boildii^n  in  America,  Algeria,  Eiwland,  Egypt,  Frsaee,  Spain,  Itely,  Graeoe^ 
Russia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  SwitzerUnd,  Savoy,  liubia,  Syria,  and  Palestine. 
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But  with  not  less  wonder,  and  with  a  more  eager  and  affectionate 
gaze,  will  he  survey  those  hallowed  scenes  which  faith  has  conse- 
crated and  love  endeared.  Painted  in  its  cheerless  tints  Mount 
Zion  will  stand  before  hi  in  "  as  a  field  that  is  ploughed," — ^Tyre  as 
a  rock  on  which  the  fishermen  dry  their  nets — Gaza  in  her  pn>- 
phetic  "  bahhiess," — ^I^ebanon  with  her  cedai's  prostrate  among 
"  the  howling  firs ;" — Nineveh  "  made  as  a  grave,"  and  seen  only 
in  the  turf  that  covers  it ; — and  Babylon  the  Great,  the  Golden 
City,  with  its  impregnable  walls,  its  hundred  gates  of  brass, 
now  "  sitting  in  the  dust,"  "  cast  up  as  an  heap/'  covered  with 
"  pools  of  water,"  and  without  even  the  "  Arab's  tent "  or  the 
"  shepherd's  fold."*  But  though  it  is  only  Palestine  in  desolation 
that  a  modern  sun  can  delineate,  yet  the  seas  which  bore  on  their 
breast  the  divine  Redeemer,  and  the  everlasting  hills  which 
bounded  his  view,  stand  unchanged  bv  time  and  the  elements, 
and,  delineated  on  the  faithful  tablet,  still  appeal  to  us  with  an  im- 
mortal interest.! 

But  the  scenes  which  are  thus  presented  to  us  by  the  photo- 
grapher have  not  merely  the  interest  of  being  truthful  represen- 
tations :  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  record  of  every  visible  event  that 
takes  place  while  the  picture  is  delineating.  The  dial-plate  of 
the  clock  tells  the  hour  and  minute  when  it  was  drawn,  and 
with  the  day  of  the  month,  which  we  know,  and  the  sun's  alti- 
tude, which  the  shadows  on  the  picture  often  supj)ly,  we  may  find 
the  very  latitude  of  the  place  which  is  represented.  All  station- 
ary life  stands  self-delineated  on  the  photograph  :  The  wind  if  it 
blows  will  exhibit  its  disturbing  influence — the  rain  if  it  falls  will 
glisten  on  the  housetop — the  still  clouds  will  exhibit  their  ever*- 
changing  forms — and  even  the  lightning^s  flash  will  imprint  its 
fire-streak  on  the  sensitive  tablet. 

To  the  physical  sciences  Photography  has  already  made  valu-^ 
able  contributions.  Mr.  Ronalds,  Mr.  Collen,  and  Mr.  Brooke 
havie,  with  much  ingenuity,  employed  it  at  Kew  and  at  Green- 
wich to  record  the  variations  of  meteorological  and  magneti- 
cal  instruments  in  the  absence  of  the  observer,  and  Mr.  Brunei 
has  Daguerreotype  pictures  taken  of  the  public  works  which  he  is 
carryingon,at  stated  times,  so  as  to  exhibit  their  progress,  and  give 
him  as  it  were  a  power  of  superintendence  without  being  per- 


*  Dr.  Keith  has  brought  home  with  him  from  the  Holy  Land,  about  ihxrty  Da« 
ffoerreotypes  of  its  most  interesting  scenery,  executed  by  his  sou.  Dr.  Ueorg« 
Keith,  and  which  are  now  engraving  for  pubUcation.  Since  Uiis  note  was  printed, 
we  have  received,  and  now  have  before  us,  fourteen  of  these  beautiful  engravings, 
represBDting  Mount  Zion,  Tyre,  Petra,  Hebrott,  Askelon,  Uerash,  Cesanea,  Ashdod, 
and  other  interesting  plaoes. 

b  t  See  Lond.  and  £din.  PhiL  Magazine,  Feb.  1846,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  73 ;  and  Phil 
Trans.,  1847, pt  I^pp.  69,  69,  and  111. 
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sonally  present.  Sir  John  Herscliel  and  other  philosophers  have 
obtaiiiea  from  photography  much  important  information  respect- 
ing the  proj>ertjesx)t,the  jsolar  spectrum,  and.I^r., Carpenter  has 
ufiplied  it  witli  sinmilar  success  m  executing  beautiful  drawings 
oV^lyects  of  natural  history,  as  erfiiWted  in  the!  solar  mici^l^iso^pe; 

If  the  solar  pencil  fiiils  in  its  delineations  of  feiiriJe  bWiity/or 
of  the  human  countenance  when  lighted  up  with  jiaiy  and*  glad-^ 
tiess,  or  beaming  with  the  expression  of  feelmg  or  ihtelligeDce^  it 
5*et  furnishes  to  the  domestic  circle  one  of  its  most  vani^  -ac- 
qWsftibns.  The  flattering  representations  of  the  pbrtraJt-paioter, 
M'hich  delight  us  for  a  while,  lose  year  afler  year  their  likeneSJ  to 
the  living  original,  till  time  has  obliterated  the  last  fading  trace 
of  (he  reseinblance.  The  actual  view  of  the  tiifae-WoM  t<^ity 
overbears  the  recollection  of  early  beauty,  and  the  wot'k  bf  thH 
^miiUer,  tliuugh  it  may  be  «  valuable  production  of  art,  h9$  lost 
Its  domestic  diarm.  In  the  faithful  picture  by  the  sun,  on  tU^ 
contrary,  time  adds  but  to  the  resemblance.  The  bu0of  its  cheek 
inner  grows  pale.  Its  unerring  outline  changes^  Dieither  with  age 
uov  with  grief,  and  the  grave  and  sombre,  and  penohanoe  lirv^ 
gainly,  picture  grows  even  into  a  flattering  likeness,  which  to  tbe 
fllial  and  parental  heiLrt  must  become  a  precious  posisession.  ■ 

These  observations,  which  apply  principally  to  th6  Talbotype,' 
were  at  one  time  especially  applicable  to  the  Daguerreotype,  por- 
traits, when  the  sitter  sat  long,  and  when  a  pallia  whitenesi  cha- 
racterized all  its  productions.  The  improvement  of  the  art,  Tiow- 
evcr,  in  the  shortness  of  the  sitting,  in  the  tone  of  light  and.  sha- 
dow, and  the  process  of  colouring  the  pictur^  has  been  so  great 
that  tUe  Daguerreotype  poi*traits  nave  all.  the  beauty  of  the  finest^ 
Biiiiiatui-eii^,  and  are  at  least  faithful  if  not  flat;tering  re^xreseiit^*^ 
t^m  ok'  female  beaotv.*  TJie  Talbotype  will,  we  doubt  not,  m«ke 
the  flame  stait  towards  perfection ;  and  when  a  finegrained  paper 
shall  be  made,  and  a  more  sensitiMO  process  discovered,  wie  shall 
havie  Ta<bo<;ype  portrait^^  the  siae  of  life,  embodying  the  intdUic*' 
tMt  expression  as  well  as  the  physical  form  of  the  human  eo«m«' 
tenance.f 

•  m 

t#^^^"^*^*^^*"*         *>■  i*      ■!■      Ii^liiily  pliii         i>»iiiii         111  II Willi         ■■■■iJ^        il  Biil^^**!^^  ■      ^ 

< 

»  I'll  I 

.  *  Ah  «xam^oi^  oC  th«  perf<8Ction  of  Engravings  Ci*oin  I)agHf«Teoty|9  portratii^i 
wc  in«^  mention  those  of  the  Duk«  of  Wellington  and  l>r.  Chalmers,,  from  ,I>a- 
giierreotvpett  execnfed  by  St'.  Claudet 

f  Otir  t»t4^tifle  readeM  wHl  fhid  a  very  intereetinff  acetion  m  the  litet^tci^  oCllio 
c)nnrai8il  rny^JjUUrrak^r'der  chemMten  lUktrtrakUn^  by  Dr.  Hansten^ialilieifi'Tirt** 
fchritU  lUr  r^ynk  m  John  1S45 :  JHwr^€ti4l%  ton  der  pkMikoli^hn,  Q^u^^ff^f^ 
:.'si  B^'rUfi.    iWi>'rr  rp«  Dr.  6.  Karstkn,  pp.  ^2(j-29D.     Berfip,  1K47, 


■  •  •  •      .  I ' 


,    Agrarian  Oufirag^s  in  'Jrela}\4>y\  IWI 

'        -        Art.  IK.-^^jTmWan  ChithX(TS8'y'TfeMti^i'''^\\  ^''f  o*" 

1.  Z^^^4  on  the  Cotidition  of  Ireland.    %.,T,  lC?iS<?ftX¥9i{%]GiSflf 

2,  Retunts  reepecfiiig  tJis  Crowi  E^U  wf  th^,^(i9n^f\  RfufilgiP^y 
'.  in  tite  County  of  UiOAComnon*      Ordewd  to,  ^^^^p^T^^i^ofj^  ^%%^ 

^I|irch,  1847.  Pairliamentary  Papers,  (590-  ,;  ^.m*  iim/t  i-y/ 
3»  /^f«<!r»  OH  tlie  State  of  Ireland,     Byjtbja,.fll^5^  Of^J^ft^i 

•-•1.2^47.  ,        .;        •    t     ,1/    .?ri;^i].j[>     f^')iil7.' 

•        -    -        ■       .1  1  j'it  M'^nu  i>!n/i(  -Jilt 

'  The  Devqii  Comimssioaers  cloa^  their  iimpor^^i^^r^rffi^h 
ihe  fpllowiug  statement  J—  .       .,    •   ,.  ,  ,-i  vji  cij,>Jt>'m 

"  We  have  tuade  ihquiry  thn>ughotrt  t^•Wllolb'i^'lrtAf  Ort^^W 
spf-ctlng  the  eitistetice  of  Agrarian  outrages;  »       :  xivxy^   ?ii'-»fn:»i>  '/Jt 

>^  In  Tipperarj,  for  a  long  time  paslv  audi  si  c^lMr«otitid<!9Bi*itacnre 
recently,  there  has  prevailed  a  Bjiat^a  of  lawleis  yioleqoe^(v4ijcfe  haa 
l4jd^  ia  numerous  inetanees,  to  the  perpetratiien  bf  jeoIdrfcl^odeA/mnvf 

*'  These  are  generally  acU  of  reveage  ,foff  spme  si|giKW(94(iyq{jf)py,;}|^ 
filled  on  the  party  who  commits  or  ixisjt.i,gates  the,9f)^^^|jil^o^^  ^f  [the 

otttnige-  ^  ^  .....'        m' w.jr,   Tto  IK 

,  *•  iiut  the  Dotioud  entertained  of  injuiy  in  8U(cb,<:asea  a^jB  regi 
hy  a  standard  4xed  by  the  will  of  the  most'lawle^  anaunprml  _ 
nuMi  m  the  community.  '     .       |      •   , 

If  a  tenaot  is  removed,  eren  after  repeated 'Wlfftinfe^^Mt'KAi{i 


wiru-h  he  has  neglected  or  misused,  he  ?s  Wkeff  i^fik^ih^ifl^Ws^^ 
to  which  we  are  now  referring,  as  an  Siijureil^tii&pai^^'Ate^eCTic^ 
ofti'^  gbes  out  for  vengeance  ujK^ri^'thd  la^cltord'brf  the'«^^'iw6 
ii^  ^e  man  wh<>  succeeds; 't<>tl^ik^m  ;^lM^,^>iU  dmMpk'li^^ 
fttaDiei^ibat  proportion  of  the  neighbourfaoo4  4eo\af^iStLi.in&iS»ewSA 
fifKiic  the  .mo^  atrodoBs  acts  ef  vieiencevrafld^Uyrisci^eiiiuigdAdMr 
mioal,; abet  and  cncoiwragft  the  zrmt.-JVb^^ 

upouday  ona  pubKc  higbwajf.}  a^*  whil»t/^#[.afi6a#ifl<4e^l^§t|wf| 
the  people  look  on  and  evince  no  horror  at  the  bloody  deed^  ,^,,f,|.f(^| 

«  *  «  •  *  •      ' 

-  *'■  AVe  wish  it  were  possible  to  make  the  peasantry  in  those  «b- 
hnppy  districts  aware,  that  all  measures  for  improvement  pre-snppose 
iHI-^^^uriit  of  life  aiid  prope^y :  t&at  the  jSle|frib€iSf^'wM«h'bew^are 
Mi&i^^i\m^  rendered'inseciife,'mWsi;;i}e  %gt^MK^^^ 
LUPse  ^«uch  plans  of  ameUor^Uona^  .w^  cafa.sii^gg^ttriflkfldiitM^l^lichiie 
cHhics  of  6a£e»rful  a  character  prevaiL.iiifr.hopekM.to^dsmotJ/aa^ 
ti'rt^ce  to  those  dSetijet^  iriuch  praic;H<kl  |t^o;t^thettt;^.^' t^^ 
of  landlord  and  tenant,  or  any  i^cuHiy'fbr' the  p^iya'iieUt  hd^tpiness 
of  the  people." 

'I'iic  insecurity  described  in  the  foregoing  extract  fi'om  a  Re* 
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pr>rt  which  bears  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1845,  stifl 
cM^ntiniies  in  the  part  of  the  country  alluded  to  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  has  extended  to  other  counties.  It  is  probable  that 
within  the  last  year  fewer  actual  murders  have  been  committed, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  reign  of  terror  has  not  ceased 
— that  In  many  districts  it  is  now  impossible  to  adopt  any  le^l^ 
proceeding  for  the  recovery  of  rent,  or  other  debt,  without  sub- 
jecting the  persons  employed  in  serving  the  necessaiy  notices  to 
assassination.  If  crime  is  less  frequent,  it  is  because  intiiiiida- 
tion  has  done  its  work. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  this  question  of  agrarian  ontrai^e 
without  some  preliminary  considerations.     Direct  legislation  on 
the  subject  has  hitherto  done  but  little  good.    Insurrection  Acts 
and  Special  Commissions  have  had  their  eflFect  in  producing 
temfiorary  calm.    During  the  late  distresses,  outrages  nave  been 
known  to  be  meditated,  out  abandoned,  lest  the  threats,  every 
now  and  then  made  by  the  Government  authorities,  of  stopping 
the  relief  works,  should  be  carried  into  effect.     In  spite  of  much 
evidence  that  would  seem  to  sustain  an  opposite  view,  we  can- 
not |>crKuade!  ourselves  that  there  is  any  very  distinct  or  pervad- 
ing purpose  in  these  strange  offences,  which  often  appear  abso- 
lutely unconnected  with  any  ihtellimble  motive.    It  is  scarce  an 
answer  to  say,  with  some  of  the  witnesses  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners examined,  that  all  these  disturbances  arise  fi:om  disputes 
about  land.     Admit  that  they  do,  the  fact  does  not  account  for 
this  mode  of  terminating  such  disputes.     Still  less  meaning  has 
the  whimsical  solution  of  the  problem,  which  would  resolve  it 
into  a  ciuestion  of  race,  and  aescribe  the  Celt  as  for  ever  un- 
trcmeably  savage.    If  there  were  any  thing  in  such  theory — ' 
which  there  is  not — it  has,  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  little  founda- 
tion of  fact  to  rest  upon.     It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  Ireland  is  Celtic.   In  Sir  John  Davis*s* 
time  one-half  of  the   inhabitants  of  Ireland  w^ere  of  ]£ngliah 
descent — in  that  of  Molyneux,  not  one  in  a  thousand,  he  tells 
us,  was  of  Irish  blood.    As  to  names,  they  give  us  but  little  help. 
At  one  time  the  English  adopted  Irish  names,  and  did  w^iat  they 
could  to  destroy  the  evidence  of  their  English  descent — at  an- 
other, the  Legislature  compelled  the  Irish  to  adopt  English  sur- 
names.*  Tjdere  is  nothing  whatever  in  this  imagjuied  oUfierence 
of  race — and  we  are  glad  to  believe  this,  as  it  gets  rid  of  a  mis- 
chievous fiction,  too  often  repeated,  and  which  can  hate  no 
othe;r  ei&ct  than  to  produce  alienation  between  England  and 
Ireland.    It  is  not  probable  that  either  the  statements  of  Davis' 
or  of  Molyneux  can  make  any  a])proach  to  accuracy ;  but  those 
most  disposed  to  dispute  them  should  remember,  that  the  basis 
of  the  population  ui  England,  before  the  Saxon  invasbn,  was  of 
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the  ^me  Celtic  blood  as  Ireland.  The  cpieetion  is  not  one  of 
race,  but  of  social  condition.* 

Before  passing  to  our  immediate  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  siiy 
a  few  words  on  the  recent  legblation  for  Ireland. 

The  measures  proposed  in  the  Session  which  approaches  its 
close,  have  been  left  imperfect.  A  Poor-law  of  such  stringency 
as  to  press  heavily  everywhere,  and  to  destroy  the  very  ex- 
istence of  all  that  has  hitherto  been  called  property  in  some 
of  the  more  distressed  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  passed. 
The  eflects  of  the  new  law,  whether  it  be  successful  for  its 
purpose  of  relieving  destitution,  or  altogether  fail,  must  almost 
mstantly  change  the  proprietorship  of  many  of  the  smaller  estates, 
or  the  tenant's  power  of  deducting  from  the  landlord  one-half 
of  the  rate  with  which  he  is  charged,  will  be  used  as  an  an^ 
swer  to  the  landlord's  demand  of  rent,  whether  the  poor-rate 
collector  be  paid  or  not.  It  may  be  said  that  the  landlord  will 
eject  and  dispossess  such  a  tenant.     To  what  purpose  %     The 

*  The  mssumed  inferiority  of  raoe  has  of  late  been  repeatedly  dwelt  on.  The 
Archbishop  of  Dabtin'a  testimony  is  on  many  accounts  important.  <<  How  great 
capabilities,  botii  idtelleetaal  and  moral,  the  Irish  people  possess,  1  have  had 
ample  oppoitcmity  of  knowing.  Having  been  so  mnch  concerned  for  fifteen  yeara 
in  the  edaeatioii  which  above  half  a  miuioa  of  tiiem  have  received,  and  which  neai* 
half  a  million  more  are  now  receiving,  1  can  bear  witness  that  they  possess,  gene- 
rally speaking,  such  abilities  and  such  dispositions  as  require  only  to  be  rightly 
trained,  and  developed,  and  directed,  to  make  the  Irish  stand  high  atnoi^g  the 
aatloA»  of  Europe. 

^  The  Improvement  which  has  taken  place  durinc  those  fifteen  years,  has  fsr 
surpassed  anything  that  could  be  anticipated.  But  Uiis  improvement  has  been,  of 
course,  confined  to  the  rising  generation,  and  iias  not  extended  even  to  tli6  ivhole 
of  them.  The  «ece  en$ning  period  of  the  same  doradon  is  what  I  should  expeely 
if  advene  causes  were  excluded,  to  prove  the  chief  harvest  time.  I  sliould  expect 
it  to  exhibit  a  sum  total  of  national  improvement,  unexampled  within  tho  same 
space  of  time,  in  the  history  of  any  people.  But  the  proposed  Poor-Law  would,  I 
fear,  throw  the  nation  back  more  than«  century  both  in  prosperity  and  civiliza- 
tion." We  transcribe  a  eentenee  from  Lord  Clarendon's  reply  to  the  addretfs  of 
the  Dublin  Society  : — 

'^  The  terrible  experience  of  this  year  cannot  be  unproductive  of  improvement 
— it  must  torn  publio  attention  townrda  the  developmdDft  of  thoser  vast  natkmal  re* 
souroefly  whidi  have  hitherto  been  but  improperly  explored— it  must  teach  the 
people  to  rely  more  than  they  have  hitherto  done  in  tins  country,  upon  their  own 
indostnr  and  exertions ;  and  I  say  in  titis  country,  because,  away  from  home,  nd 
people  in  the  world  are  mote  industrious  ihai^  the  Irish.  When  we  know  that  aH 
the  sevcocest  toil  in  Enghmd  is  performed  by  them — ^that  without  them  the  baiv 
vest  there  could  not  l^  secured  ;  and  that  their  orderly  conduct,  and  laborious 
habits,  are  the  admiration  of  their  emplovers — ^when  we  know,  that  not  only  on 
British,  but  on  ibrel^  railnads^  their  day^a  work  and  their' day's  wages  are  fiilly 
equal  to  tboee  of  thear  English  iellow-labourers — ^when  we  know,  by  ^  r^Hxrts  cC 
our  colonial  authorities,  t£it  of  all  emigrants  the  Irish  are  the  most  apt.  to  leam^ 
and  ihe^moet  ready  to  work,  and  that,  to^their  infinite  honour,  they  anbually  te^ 
mithuge  amnBtO'iheir  &milifi8  at  home^whan  all  this  is  bomo  in  miod,  we, 
cannot  believe  that  an  Irishman  is  averse  to  labour,  or  that  he  is  destuied  by 
nature  to  Ibe  idle  only  at  home,  ite  wants  but  encouragement  and  example,  and 
8neh|  I  am  conirBiced«  he  wHi  receiw  Ihwi  those  whose  duty  and  wh^  ttterest 
la to affecd tfaem/^     -  .  .•    . 
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hi'.A  In  Ills  o.\u  hand,  or  in  thai  uf  the  teoaiU  vhoia  he  sah«|iH 
tiit«.'%  will  be  «>till  liable  to  the  rate  that  has  been  struck,  in  naaiij' 
rn'in^  Kui'juntlu'^  to  three  tirrns^  the  annaal  rent**  Tb*  e2brtrto 
H.z^'<*'J^^^  a  ti^nant  under  the  circmnstaiices.  will  jtfofaablj  \» 
;.tt^:ided  with  wliat  in  the  soath  of  Ireland  would  be  x^urdeA 


c 


*  We  innsenbm  » letter  Irora  the  DvVm  Ereuim^  Mait.  ptkSAt^  Wtee  'ib» 

{**9i?'g  of  th«  Act  ;— - 

^  .'^iR — Aiiw  mc  half  a  dozen  lines  ia  joor  paper.  The  Irish  poor-hiw  bill  i% 
I  fear,  now  ineritable.  Is  it  felt  that  m  maoy  parts  of  the  caantrr  the  hutaai  efleet 
miuc  be  the  total  excmeti'm  «f  all  rmt  whateirer  t  Where  hM  is  held  hy  iba 
tctuuit  at  a  reot  equal  to  the  poor  law  TahntiQn,  the  I— 4h«d  paf9  halfitiBe  pMK 
ni'c.  In  a  debate,  Lord  Mont«Agle  btaied  that  rate^  in  the  praportias^  of  <46k.  to 
tJi"  pound  had  be«n  btnick  under  the  tempofary  rehef  bill,  ft  is  plain  thai  a>  rabf 
rif  iif*.  to  the  pTfond  will  leave  nothin*  whaterer  for  th«  kiidl«ri  aoder  the  ptv- 
f^r^'d  law.*  This  evil,  as  affecting  landlords,  'ts  hkdy  to  be  di»egw^cdi  lit  apsil^ 
h  jwerer,  to  be  mnerobered,  that  under  socU  cireumstanees  the  lan<i  will  ^oon 
era'ie  to  be  cultivated — a  i>tran?e  way  this  of  relieving  the  deatitafie,  whoae  tf^ilia- 
arr  employsient  is  Ulv^ar  on  the  land ! 

**  With  the  landlm*d's  rent  i^oes  the  whole  «ec«rity  oi  ihaae  whose  intijf  wta  ygio 
h  .uiid  up  with  tbe  land,  whether  their  claims  ari^  frois  wmtg^ffi^  jointnreB^ 
re tn -charges,  judgmenti,  ehildrens'  portions,  &e.  This,  too,  is  a  thing  to  be  4a- 
re;!arded. 

'■'  The  fortuiMr*  of  oar  public  ioatitiiiiofv  are  all  homd  «p  wifh  the  lands  Tms^ 
r« '!]«•{;••  is  a  landlord  on  a  great  scale,  and  never  was  a  ooontry  move  bonefited  ^ 
aiiv  institution  than  Ireland  has  been  by  her  iiniTersity.  The  EeclriatKtir^l  Cdtn- 
Dii'frMoners,  the  Board  of  Erasnraa  Smith,  Sir  Patriek  bm^'^  HmpiUi^  ava  Ol  huM^ 
owners.  Tlicre  is  no  one  of  then  whose  proper^  will  noi  he  grcellf  afliactad  hj 
tlif  measure.  In  the  poorer  parts  ef  Keny  it  is  abaolutely  inpoeBibJe  that  thr 
r«*tttH  of  the  oollegc  efftates  fliall  not  be  wholly  swallowed  up  by  the  poor-ratoL 
AfX'  these  oonaeqnenoes  present  te  the  mtads  of  our  legiahrtors  f  Im  tfa»  .acttBi 
obj'ct  of  the  legisUture  to  plunge  (he  country  into  utter  and  hqpefeea  hazhaiiaqft  ! 
*'  But  whatever  be  tlie  object,  is  not  this  the  certain  and  iHstmnl  result  ol,  t)|e 
ini{K*nding  measure  ! — J.  A." 

.Since  tht>  pausing  of  tlie  Act  tlie  English  papen  ef  highesl  audnltity  hive  dh- 
kiiowledged  this  as  its  ineriuUe  eifeck  We  trantenhe  imm  tba  Spiai^rmBi 
Jijrniti^  Vhronicle : — 

^  By  the  operation  of  the  newly  enacted  poor-laws,  large  tracts  of  lliiid  in  Tre- 
land  are  already  confiscated.  In  fire  imiona  in  Mayo— Ballina,  Ballinzobe,  Gistle- 
bar,  Stoneford  and  Westport — the  present  aggregate  rate  of  expenditure  is 
i;»u8,200  ;  tlie  ammal  value  of  the  mteafole  proper^  ia  ^I6,€00  ;  the  foptilMa* 
of  these  five  unions  is  418,000,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  aeem  te  beiooelvhig 
diiiJy  taluiMf.  Now  it  would  be  Imposeiblo  te  eoUeet  ntea  to  repay  that?  eapefldi- 
ture,  or  one>tbird  of  it,  or  eren  one-sixth  ;  for  the  nayment  on  aeewmt  Of  tiw  diitt 
tele  is  no4  tile  only  charge  to  which  the  property  te  Kahle— thefw  ta»  ether  fttl^ 
chial  clBu-yee  btadse  the  ckUma  of  mertgageea.  The  ^|ttaidi«na  of  eonne  wttl'^iM 
eoiifiMCBle  their  own  property  by  aseassing  and  ler^inf  the  n^niBilef  Mteas^^ 
cnuc««e  they  will  abdicate  their  poor>1aw  fnneliomi,  the  l*oer«Law  Coea— itduffiWh 
.will  be  obliged  to  enforee  the  kw,  and  the  hmdleids  will  be  ewept  «wfty.*^Tbe 
•eauM)  of  Mayo  ia  extreme  ;  but  the  difihrenee  between  a  aantN  dividcad  atid-aliVWB 
dijes  not  help  the  insolrent  TMn^  in^  26  other  unions  beeides  thoM  lOmJ^ 
DiwHtionedf  we  hare  an  area  of  V^'MOOatatnie  acres  ;  the  pretent  xnteof  «iip«tf> 
dtlonr  is  jS8,446,21»,  the  anmwl  value  of  CbepropeMy  only  i&S,16a,7lO.    AibllHli 

part  uf  Ireland,  therefofw,  is  unable  to  pay  ita  present  peor^vntea*  and'hai  no  pM»- 

■  '.i  rr 

"  The  KuscdUnt  of  Schull  hnyt  rated  the  uni«n  Itt.  6d. Jn  the  poan4  fbr  three  m«ntj)»~rtlja 
to  My,  at  the  ratio  of  L.9,  lOe.  t6  the  pound  on  th«  year !  The  electonil  dWhiion  of  AtiAiiralTiW 
cpuntt  of  Wauriard*  !•  rated  at  lOe.  lUd.  f^r  tkre^  ai«atbe,  or  |i.9,  de.  4d*  H  .UK  |ioiU)d.f<af  tmtee 
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as  its  natural  and  rightful  consequence^  and  the  landlord,  i£  hia^ 
rtSdttice  be  in  tli6  tieighbourhood,  his  agent,  or  the  new  tenant, 
be-  Inriitally  murdered.  ' '  ' 

'  Loan«  n-om  the  State,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  are,  raider  an- 
other Act  of  this'Session,  offered  to  the  owners  ot  land  in  Ireland 
lot  purposes  of  drainage  and  other  improvements,  evidence  being 
first  given  by  the  applicant  for  such  aid  that  the  lands  for  which 
i)^  is  xequired  are  suoh  that  the  outlay  will  so  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness as  to  justify  the  expenditure.  The  object  of  the  Act 
iS'Jld  induce  landowners  to  employ  labour  extensively  in  suoh 
wprks,  an4  .thus  relieve  the  public  of  the  burden  of  supporting 
men  who  must,  unless  they  find  employment,  fall  on  the  pooiv 
fates*.  We  believe  that  under  this  Act  money  has  been  applied! 
f^  by  vexy  many,  and  we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its 
general  ufiefnkiess. 

The  Act  to  facilitate  the  Sale  of  Encumbered  Estates  passed 
the  House  of  Lords,  but  was  withdrawn.  Did  the  Act  belter 
correspond  with  its  title,  its  withdrawal  might  be  a  subject  of 
fegret;  but  the  Act  was,  we  think,  foundfed  in  mistake.  To 
facilitate  the  sale  of  the  estates,  or  parts  of  the  estates,  of  all  d^-i 
siroms  to  sell,  is,  we  think,  advisable ; — to  legidate  in  sucli  a 
way  as  to  force  sales, '  and  violently  to  change  th^  ownership  of 
paper^^  we  cannot  but  regard  as  impolitie ;  and  such  would 
mwbeen  the  necessary  effect  of  this  Bill,  even  though  the  ex- 
tterbe  casb  which  compelled  Lord  John  Russell  to  withdraw  the 
SflliBad  never  existed.*  We  have,  in  this  Journal,  strongly  e^c^ 
pirejjsed' Wrt*  opiirionf  against  the  policr  of  allowing  entaih  to  stand 
ih  tbe  vvay  of  any  dealing  with  smaller  landed  estates.  We  ask 
qf  the  Legislature  to  do  nothing  more  violent  than  the  courts  of 
law  did,  when  they  first  established  what  they  called  the  rule  in 
Sbelli;ng's  case,  and  where  land  was  given  to  a  man  for  Iife,^aiid 


•pM  «l  bfeiBip  abiB  to  nudce  good  the  ouiiaj  witbiB  any  BeaMnafaie  titno-^'Kfi  land- 
l^rd$  Jnasb  giv0  np  tbeiff  leDure.'^-'^.Sjpfefator,  i/i^ 

«  Xli«  two  boavdfl  of  gwisdiaos  of  (he  fiallixurobe  and  CastlBhar  fuiions  have  been 
dlwtivtfd^lor  rofoaing  to  act,  by  tho  Poor-Law  CommiflnonaBj  Over  thnse  din- 
tviota  tht  CommiMioiiera  kavo  now  by  law  a  power  whkih  ia  ahMst  dotpocie;^  Tto 
<fMP>  imioiM  are  aeiu^X  M  lurgo  is  BedUordBhure.  They  contaia  a»  area  of  34  5,000 
Wavsi^  aad  a  populatMli  ef  I46,000l»  of  whom  85,04)0  are  now  reeeiving  reikf.  The 
JliianAlvaltte  of  mtdaUe  property  iaoiUy  £13€^0y  and  the  preaeuft  rate  of  expen- 
di«u«  eft/  the  poor  £388|OO0  a*yeHr.  If  the  Govemmcnl  does  not  abandi^n:  the 
'WhAle.af.thegimmd  whidh  ithaataheiiy«iid  Mtract  every  prineipfe  wtfifchitbaa 
9^0fl»d.  in  tho  prawnt  year  io  veferenoe  to  the  Irish  •poor4aW)  th^  disHUFMil  of 
ih«9»ive  baardsof  guatdiaoa  is  aothiDg  lees  than  €tm  commenecknent'ofi  ftBodal 
tP!iVphif&on.i>  Fiiid  Qovemmeal  offinf  ra-are  sow  rosponsiUe  for  the  itudtttenanoe  of 
tiie^  d«atUat«  ia  BaWarobe:  and  ■  Gastlebar.  Thoto  officers  wtU  be  not  ■  mdy  nath^- 
rized,  Sat  bound  to  provide  for  such  as  may  be  destitute  after  harverit,  by  levying 
Ioca(  rates.  But  to  do  this  they  roust,  in  fact,  collect  as  rates  the  rent.«,*\vliJ9h  of 
:6pi^:itti^iKs'tIi6  f^uA^Mpt  Ofi  the  J^d.'*^Afor«m/7  CkrfmlcUi  Ji^jf^  lO.  %  . 

f  ••♦liSViai  inndi^ivloM  that  Ifismnwce  Compaftiesjrhich  ImS.  .Ti||»rtfiftge>»  <ju  j[ri^ 

lauds  to  the  amount  df  «C 1, 000.000,  woiiM  at  once  sell  under  iliU  Act, 
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months  ago,  we  endeavoured]  to  press  tills  on  our  readers.  Since 
then  we  have  seen  two  very  striking  pamphlets,  one  by  Mr.  Ejre 
Evans*  and  the  other  by  jSIt.  Pin,  in  wnich  similar  views  were 
pressed  with  great  force.  ]Mr.  Evans  would  urge  the  actual 
doing  away  with  all  entails  whatever.  We  do  not  press  the  ar- 
gument to  that  extent,  as  we  think  that  the  greatest  evil  is  when 
arrangements,  which  may  seem  not  unreasonable  if  applied  to 
large  estates,  are  adopted  by  the  owners  of  very  snuui  ones. 
The  Encumbered  Estates  Bill  had  the  defect  of  forcing  sales, 
which  as  far  as  possible  it  would  be  desirable  we  think,  to  avoid  : 
it  also  left  subject  to  the  old  entail  such  parts  of  the  estate  as 
were  not  sold.  As  far  as  the  evil  arose  from  properties  too  small 
for  that  mode  of  dealing  being  entailed,  it  was  increased ;  for  the 
operation  of  the  bill  was  to  diminish  the  property  by  the  sale  of 
part,  and  to  leave  the  residue  entailed.  Thus  the  old  evil  was 
certain  of  being  reproduced. 

The  measures  connected  with  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands 
have  been  dropped  without  very  much  discussion.  Considered 
as  a  question  of  the  outlay  of  money  with  any  hope  of  a  produc- 
tive return,  we  are  satisfied  that  in  private  hands  any  such  specu- 
lation, except  in  a  few  favoured  localities,  must  be  a  failure — 
still  more  satisfied  are  we  that  such  must  be  the  result  of  any 
expenditure  from  Government  means  and  with  the  Government 
machinery ;  yet  there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
such  experiments  will  lead  to  the  opening  of  roads  in  wild  and 
unfrequented  districts,  many  cases  in  whicn  for  a  while — a  short 
while — it  will  relieve  the  labour-market;  and  though  unsuccessful 
in  the  sense  in  which  those  who  urge  the  demand  expect  it  to 
succeed,  we  think  it  may  assbt  in  the  civilization  of  the  countr}-. 
The  Devon  Commissioners  can  scarcely  be  described  as  recom- 
mending to  the  State  any  distinct  measure  on  the  subject.  They 
rather  wish  to  recommend  the  experiment,  than  venture  to  re- 
commend it  actually ;  and  we  do  not  think  the  evidence  given 
by  the  agent  of  the  Waste  Lands'  Company  at  all  decisively 
favourable.  With  reference,  however,  to  other  oWects  than  profit 
and  loss  of  money,  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Griffith  may  lx> 
quoted  as  suggesting  the  fitness  of  such  efibrts.  In  speaking  of 
a  wild  district  in  the  county  of  Cork,  he  tells  us,  that  the  first 
operation  in  the  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  then  carried  on  by 
the  Board  of  Works  under  his  direction,  was  the  intersection  of 
the  district  by  roads.     "  The  opening  of  every  road,''  says  he, 


*  We  have  mislaid  Mr.  Evans'  immphlet,  and  forget  its  precise  title.  Mr.  Pin*8 
is,  **  Observations  on  the  Evils  resulting  to  Ireland  from  the  existing  laws  of  Real 
Property.    Dublin,  J  847.*' 
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'^B^  b^ft'  fiiBowdd  By  the  immediate  rtclatriation  6f  the  ftdjoirif 
frt'j^  laiids;  and  a  generarspirit  of  indtistry  iioW  pervades  tfie  dfsj 
t^icft  tvhich,  dtiring  the  "Whiteboy  warfare  in  the  years  1821  iana 
i9Si'^  was  the  fbcas  of  qutrage  and  rebellion.'*^ 
^Ott  the  subject  of  emigration,  a  Committee  of  theHouse  of  Lords 
Ih  now  sitting.  The  ntmost  faciKties  shoiild,  we  think,  begiveii 
to  aJI  those  who  are  desirous  to  emigrate ;  yet,  if  oveivpopulatioit 
be  the  source  firom  which  the  evils  of  Ireland  spring,  emigration 
wJfr  be  found  a  deceptive  remedy.  Periodically  to  remote  pan** 
p^  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  is  but  to  insure  at  each  recur- 
rJng^teadott  of  emigration  a  certain  Supply  of  paupers  to  be  re^ 
tnoved.  The  evil,  if  not  increased,  would  assuredly  not  be  leS-^ 
sened  by  the  proposed  remedy.  The  expense  of  removing  them,^ 
^^  if  %e  Were  to  disregara  all  care  of  them  from  the  moment 
th^  were  landed  on  other  shores,  would  probably  be  greater  than- 
the  expense  of  their  subsistence  at  home.  To  ^icourage  those 
T^hb  have  formed  such  habits  of  industry  as  would  secure  their 
^elfere  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  who  take  with  them  some 
small  capital,  is  to  part  with  men  whom  their  country  can  ilB 
spate.  But  of  this  cQass,  and  of  a  class  of  the  gentry  whoj  vndni 
a  cohflider&bl^  knowledge  of  agriculture,  can  find  no  proper  6c- 
cn^fion  At  home,  we  should  wish  our  emigrants  chiefly  to  con^' 
fiSit.  Let  them  leave  the  country  in  the  spirit  of  hope,  rathei* 
than  of  despair ;  but  if  the  State  supplies  the  ftinds  for  the  pur-f 
pese,^let  k  be  ^stinetly  understood  that  the  experiment  is  not 
td  be  repeated.  Two  years  such  as  the  two  last  m  Ireland  have 
h^km^  may  justtf^  any  arrangement  that  tends  to  lessen  immediiate 
stlfi^ing ;  out  it  if  plain  that  any  systematic  annual  drain  of  the 
pop^tfon  will  but  remove  the  restraint  which  imperious  nece»^ 
sfty 'imposed  on  improvident  marriages.  If  the  State  uridertAes 
Uy  support,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the  children  of  the  rich  or 
of  th^  pd^,  as  many  children  as  it  will  support  will  assuredly  \kf 
supplied.  If  population  be  ah  evil,  it  is  not  by  such  expedtefit* 
thatf  it  can  be  lessened.*  We  think  little  ought  to  be  done  tef 
sfin^tilate  men  to  emigrate.  Something  may  be  done  to  reind^ 
emi^tidn,  wbe/n  it  is  determined  on,  a  less  hazardous  adventtli^ 
to  t&ii9K£Vidtial ;  yet  even  in  this  less,  much  less,  than  is  thought*^ 
As  far  as  emigrittion  is  desirable,  it  may  be  left  to  the  people 
tb^]]fiEtefrei§f.'-§<Me  security  against  the  dishofnesty  of  ship-owticrti' 
^nd  shipM^i^ts,  isl  ainiost  all  the  aid  that  Government  eanpve: 
Wb  ineline  to  think  with  Mr.  Orifflth,^  that  Ireland  Itself  affo^ 


•  i*  It  is  BAi4  thftt  from  the  lite  of  Skye,  out  of  1 1 ,000  inhabitants,  8000  wer^,  c»r- 

Mrd^of  thVtf^^rt  generatidn  tlie  nuniWr  had  reached  more  than  ite^lBtramoi^Lnir-^ 
MniTALB  on  CMoauolioH,  vol.  i.  p.  157. 
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the  means  of  employing  every  laboarer  in  the  land.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  public  works,  the  great  difficalty  he  at  all  times  found 
was  the  want  of  labourers ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
serious  inconvenience  may  arise  from  any  very  extensive  plans  of 
emigration.  The  old  people  and  the  helpless  remain  at  home, 
the  young  emigrate.  Iji  a  Report  to  the  I3oard  of  Works,  of  Ja- 
nuary 1834,  Mr.  Griffith  says,  that  a  district  which  was  in  1822 
the  focus  of  disturbance  and  bloodshed,  presented,  in  1831,  an 
example  of  peace  and  prosperity,  and  I  have  now,  he  adds,  ^  the 
gratincation  to  state,  that  it  maintains  the  same  character,  and 
that  each  ye^ur  new  enclosures  are  made,  and  large  tracts  of 
hitherto  unprofitable  land  are  brought  into  cultivation.'"  ^^  The 
eyes,*^  he  says,  ^^  of  the  whole  of  the  proprietors  of  mountain  lands 
in  the  south  of  Ireland  are  anxiously  watching  our  operations, 
and  the  success  of  the  experiment  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
importance.  The  only  difficulty  I  anticipate  is  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  labourers,  for  notwithstanding  the  great  out- 
cry that  is  made  respecting  the  poverty  and  destitution  of  our 
peasantry  from  want  of  employment,  I  have  found  that  our  ac- 
tive operations  are  confined  to  four  months  and  a  half  of  the  year, 
namely,  to  the  months  of  February  and  April  in  the  spring,  and 
between  the  1st  of  July  and  15th  of  September  in  the  summer. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  peasantry  find  abundant 
occupation  in  agricultural  employment^  excepting  perhaps  in  the 
month  of  January ;  and  unless  I  were  to  raise  the  wages  above 
the  usual  prices  of  the  country,  and  thereby  injure  the  farmer, 
I  could  not  fcM'ce  on  the  works,  excepting  at  those  periods.  And 
this  statement  is  not  made  from  occuiTences  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  or  preceding  year,  but  from  constant  expe- 
rience during  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  counties  of  Cork, 
Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary.  Extraordinary,  therefore,  as 
from  preconceived  notions  it  may  appear,  the  only  apprehension 
I  entertain  of  being  able  to  cultivate  and  otherwise  improve  a 
large  portion  of  the  Crown  lands,  is  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  labourers  at  the  time  required.'* 

The  lands  of  King  Williamstown,  where  the  operations  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Griffith  were  carried  on,  are  held  by  the  occupiers 
under  the  Crown.  They  are  situated  in  the  barony  of  Dukallow, 
a  mountainous  district  in  the  north-west  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
adjoining  Kerry,  and  not  far  from  the  county  of  Limerick. 

In  the  history  of  Ireland  the  district  had  been  long  known. 
It  was  the  theatre  of  a  desolating  warfare  in  the  reigns  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  James  the  First.  It  was  the  refuge  of  outlaws  in 
the  reigns  of  William  and  Queen  Anne ;  and  in  1822  it  was  the 
rendezvousof  an  insurgent  forceof  six  or  seven  thousandmen,  who, 
descending  from  this  fastness,  crossed  the  Blackwater  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  plundering  and  laying  waste  the  cultivated  country  be- 
neath ;  encamped  for  several  days  on  the  banks  of  that  river^ 
committing  great  destruction  of  lives  and  property,  and  threaten- 
ing the  entire  demolition  of  Millstret,  Newmarket,  Killarney, 
and  other  towns,  and  who  ultimately  returned  to  find  a  refuge 
in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  from  which  they  could  not  be  dis- 
lodged.* The  only  passes  ever  made  througn  the  district  were 
effected  at  the  instance  and  expense  of  the  British  Oovernment, 
immediately  after  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond.  These 
passes  were  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  without  any  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  country,  and  ran  directly  over  hill  and  valley, 
from  one  militiuy  point  to  another.  In  many  cases  the  inclina- 
tion in  ascending  the  hills  amounted  to  one  foot  perpendicular  to 
four  feet  horizontal ;  and  an  ascent  of  one  foot  in  six  feet  was  of 
common  occurrence.  This  circumstance,  together  with  the  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bridges  had  been  built,  was  the 
cause  of  the  roads  being  neglected  by  the  grand  juries  of  the  sur- 
rounding counties,  and  in  consequence  during  the  Whiteboy  in- 
surrection in  the  year  1SE21,  there  was  no  roaa  passable  for  horse- 
men in  wet  weather.  With  the  exception  of  these  military  roads, 
thus  neglected  and  disused  for  all  ordinary  purposes  of  inter- 
course, nothing  had  been  done  for  the  district  since  the  days  of 
Elizabeth.  This  region  is  described  by  Mr.  Weale,  who  visited 
it  in  1830,  in  the  following  language,  ^^  I  could  scarcely  credit 
the  evidence  ^of  my  senses,  that  sudi  extensive  tracts  of  land, 
presenting  a  variety  of  fertile  soils,  and  combining  many  other 
natural  advantages  which  were  obviously  capable  of  contributing 
largdy  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  had  not  par- 
ticipated in  tlie  general  improvement  of  the  country  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  that,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
the  new  roads  then  in  progress  of  construction,  the  entire  district 
must  have  remained  neglected  by  the  hand  of  civilization  from 
the  period  at  which  its  proprietors,  the  late  Earls  of  Desmond, 
had  been  dispossessed  of  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth ."  Till 
1830,  a  range  of  country,  comprehending  an  area  of  about  200 
square  miles,  or  128,000  acres,  was  thus,  from  the  want  of  open- 
ing new  lines  of  easy  and  direct  communication  to  the  neighbour- 
ing markets,  cut  off  fix)m  all  participation  in  the  growing  pro- 
sperity of  the  country. 

It  IS  natural  that  men  like  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Weale,  en- 
aged  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  improving  a  country,  should 
well  on  the  advantages  to  agriculture  and  commerce  that  must 
arise  firom  such  works  as  these.    But  befoi^  these  advantages  can 


s 


*  Parliamentar)'  Papera,  1834,  No.  173. 
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be  fully  attained  there  must  be  in  Ireland — what  there  is  not  now— 
something  like  security  for  life  and  property ;  and,  for  our  present 
purpose,  we  are  disposed  to  think  of  a  good  road  in  the  point  of 
view  in  which  it  is  seen  by  Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  the  very  intel- 
ligent Crown-solicitor  for  Munster :  "  I  do  not  know  anything," 
says  Sir  Matthew,  with  the  shrewd  voice  of  thirty  yearrf  expe- 
rience, ^'  I  do  not  know  anything  like  a  good  road  for  preserving 
the  peace ;  for  the  people  are  not  aware  that  the  police  may  not 
come  down  upon  them  suddenly." 

It   is  not  easy  to  think  of  Irish  outrage  without  one's  at- 
tention being  forced  to  this  district.     From  being  the  most  dis^ 
turbed  district  in  Ireland  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  tranquil; 
and  this,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  almost  exclu- 
sively from  the  effects  of  civilization  forced  upon  it  by  the  Go- 
vernment Works  carried  on  there.     If  the  reader  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  looking  at  Captain  Darwin's  Map  of  Ireland,  published 
by  the  Devon  Commissioners,  he  will  see  a  district  occupying 
about  800  square  miles  of  country.     The  greater  part  of  it  is 
marked  in  dark  red,  indicating  that  it  is  more  than  500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.   It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Shannon, 
beginning  at  Shanagoldrum,  in  the  county  of  Limerick;   the 
bounding  line  then  passes  through  Glin  to  Tarbert,  from  Tar- 
bert  southward  to  Listowel,  from  Listowel  south-westward  to 
Tralee,  from  Tralee  to  the  eastward  to  Castle  Island,  from  Cas- 
tle Island  south-westward  to  Killamey,  from  Killamey  to  the 
eastward  to  Kenturk,  fi'om  Kenturk  north-eastward  to  Charles- 
ville,  from  Charlesville  to  the  westward  to  Drumcullogher  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  then  from  Drumcullogher,  through  Newcastle, 
again  to  Shanagoldrum.     This  district  thus  described  consists  of 
dreary  hills  occupied  chiefly  by  dairy-farmers.    In  the  year  1821, 
there  was  not  in  the  whole  of  that  district  a  single  road  practic- 
able for  a  wheel  carriage,  nor  a  resident  gentleman  nor  a  resident 
clergyman.   This  tract  of  country  belongs — or  belonged  in  1824, 
when  the  late  Judge  Foster,  on  whose  authority  we  make  the 
statement,  gave  evidence  on  the  state  of  Ireland  to  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords — to  English  absentees.   Judge  Foster  tells 
us,  that  the  disturbances  existed  not  so  much  within  the  district 
itself  as  in  the  border  country  surrounding  it.     It  is  an  important 
feature  in  all  Irish  outrage,  of  an  insuirectionary  character,  that 
the  actual  disturbers  of  the  peace  are  but  few — that  they  are  re- 
garded as  having  a  reliance  on  the  sympathies  of  the  general  mass 
of  the  peasantry ;  whereas,  we  think  this  latter  feeling  has  been 
over-stated,  and  that  much  which  has  been  ascribed  to  sympathy 
arises  from  actual  fear.     The  disturber  of  the  peace  has  succeeded 
in  inspiring  a  terror  greater  than  that  of  tlie  law.    In  1821, 
^udge  Foster  tells  us,  that  smugghng  in  tobacco,  which  had  been 
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very  extensively  carried  on,  in  and  about  the  south-western  pro- 
montory of  Ireland,  was  effectually  checked — that  the  individuals 
who  had  hitherto  obtained  a  livelihood  by  smuggling,  betook 
themselves  to  these  hills,  and  became  the  leaders  of  a  most  for- 
midable banditti.  The  year  1821  was  a  year  of  dreadful  scarcity. 
The  loss  of  their  crops  led  the  population  of  the  adjoining  fertile 
counties  to  a  state  bordering  on  despair,  when  these  banditti  first 
made  their  appearance.  Their  habit  was  to  descend  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  night,  to  seize  upon  the  horses  of  the  farmers  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  culti- 
vated country  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  or  even  more,  from  their  strong- 
holds. By  the  morning  light  they  were  again  safe  lodged  withm 
these  hills,  where  all  pursuit  of  tnem  was  wholly  impracticable. 
The  country  through  which  they  had  swept  during  the  night 
was,  of  course,  much  agitated  in  the  morning.  The  perpetrators 
of  the  outrage  had  disappeared,  and  it  was  scarcely  known  from 
whence  they  had  come.  The  ensuing  night  they  probably 
crossed  the  mountains  and  made  their  appeai*ance  in  another 
county ;  the  night  afterwards  they  would  penetrate  into  a  third  ; 
and  it  was  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  that  a  small  number 
of  persons,  probably  not  two  hundred,  kept  all  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  state  of  alarm  which  then  existed.  The  farmers,  who 
were  at  first  the  victims  of  these  ruffians,  when  they  saw  that 
their  power  was  unchecked^  became  their  allies.  This  was  a  con- 
sequence that  might  be  calculated  on  ;  and  there  were  circum- 
stances at  the  period  which  increased  the  natural  tendency  of 
power  to  strengthen  itself.  There  was  great  depression  in  the  value 
of  land  immediately  after  the  Peace  of  1815.  The  prices  of  all 
agricultural  produce  fell ;  the  system  of  letting  lands  had  been 
altogether  for  long  leases  to  persons  who  undertook  to  subdivide 
and  manage  the  estates  thus  divided.  For  a  few  years  after  the 
war,  and  while  they  had  any  remaining  capital,  tne  head  land- 
lords continued  to  receive  the  rent  reserved  in  their  leases,  which, 
however,  had  now  become  more  than  could  be  obtained  from  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  For  a  while  the  middle-man  paid  from 
other  resources,  when  he  at  all  could,  the  stipulated  rent,  in 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  improving  prices ;  year  after  year 
passed,  and  each  year  brought  new  disappointment.  Middle- 
man after  middle-man  was  broken.  Every  person  entitled  to 
receive  rent,  whether  middle  man  or  proprietor,  was  compelled  to 
receive  an  abated  rent ;  but  in  most  instances  the  abatements 
were  but  temporary — ^in  many  cases  such  sum  as  the  tenant  could 
give  was  received  on  account,  and  he  was  still  regarded  as  a  debtor 
tor  an  arrear  which  he  could  never  reasonably  hope  to  be  able  to 
pay,  and  which  the  landlord  would  have  been  wise  in  at  once  can- 
celling.    On  some  estates  these  arrears,  which  had  ceased  to  be 
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f//nf  7<^an  l>^or^,*  Mamj  aoemrts  were  made  to 
firifortnnate  a^^*t.  Beir.g  anabie  to  nieeC  with 
M«  v/n,  a  fir*e  boy  of  fourteen  jean  of  age-  S 
riri^rv/n  t^IU  a^  th«at  thu  miii«i^  ins  yefpclrated  bj  fcor 
hir^l  at  two  »hil!in^  and  si3q)ence  a-piecew  br  a  penon  wbo^  lie 
My«^  wa^  the  first  Fjeazer  of  the  name  of  Cjqilam  Rock.  In 
(rv^  </atrage,  he  najfi,  a  leader  is  appointed,  and  this  man  was 
a  f'jftntnfm  peasant,  the  most  wietched-looking  man  you  coold 
irna^ne*  lie  uAd  Barringtoo  that  soch  was  the  oowaidire  of 
th«  cUim  (A  men  with  whom  he  was  aawriateH^  that  whenever 
th^ry  w^t  to  attack  a  house  he  was  obHced  to  stand  behuid 
ihistn^  threatening  to  shoot  them  if  they  did  not  persist.    They 
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used  to  assemble  at  a  roch^  and  from  that  arose  the  name  of 
Captain  Rock.     The  agent  was  at  last  driven  away  by  this  con- 
tinued opposition^  and  the  management  passed  into  other  hands. 
In  the  first  week  of  his  agency,  the  successor  to  this  dangerous 
office  saw  something  of  the  character  of  the  task  he  bad  under- 
taken.    A  dispute  bad  arisen  between  a  farmer  and  his  under- 
tenants or  labourers^  and  at  the  request  of  both  parties,  he  ap- 
pointed that  they  should  meet  at  his  residence  the  next  morning. 
The  farmer,  on  hiis  way  to  the  appointment,  was  shot,  and  died 
in  the  course  of  the  following  night.     "  I  saw,'*"  adds  Mr;  Far- 
ling,  "  four  or  five  incendiary  fii-es  from  the  top  of  the  house  in 
which  I  reside,  on  one  night — of  houses,  some  of  them  belonging 
to  gentlemen,  persons  of  independence."     We  learn  from  Mr. 
Becher,  a  magistrate  of  the  county  of  Cork,  that  the  banditti  of 
the  mountain  range  which  we  have  described,  planned  a  preda- 
tory incursion  on  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  county  of  Cfork — 
which  included  the  plunder  of  several  of  the  principal  towns — 
and   then   joining  m^  insurgents  of  the  county  of  Limerick. 
Habitual  resistance  to  the  law  had  given  to  the  Dukallow  men  a 
character  of  fearlessness  that  the  county  of  Limerick  men  had 
not  yet  attained,  and  in  pursuance  of  their  plan,  they  attacked 
the  town  of  Newmarket,  out  w-ere  repulsed  by  a  military  party. 
It  was  Mr.  Becher's  belief  that  persons  of  a  higher  class  than 
the  peasantry  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter,  and  that 
they  were  disappointed  at  their  measures  having  been  defeated 
by  a  premature  explosion.     He  believed  that  there  was  a  wide- 
spread conspiracy,  the  objects  of  which  were  to  overthrow  the 
British  Government,  and  to  subvert  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment.     Religious  and  political  feeling  so  soon  blends  with  their 
passionate  appeals  to  violence,  and  seems  to  give  a  sort  of  unity 
of  purpose  to  desultory  and  driftless  acts  of  lawlessness,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  at  these  combinations  of  the  peasantry  to  plun- 
der their  neighbours  being  regarded  as  evidence  of  organization 
for  more  general  purposes,  and  that  political  incendiaries  availed 
themselves  of  the  lawless  state  of  the  countnr.    At  this  time 
there  was  certainly  among  the  peasantiy  of  Ireland  a  strange 
disposition  to  believe  in  the  approaching  fulfilment  of  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  which  promised  the  trium- 
phant establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  year 
1825,  and  Prince  Hohenlohe,  who,  we  believe,  had  been  already 
restrained  at  home  from  the  performance  of  miracles,  except  in 
the  presence  of  the  police,  was  engaged  in  curing  all  manner  of 
disease  in  Ireland.     "  These  are  the  mad  men  who  do  make 
men  mad ;"  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  insurgent  pea- 
santry of  Ireland  were  influenced  bv  considerations  which  influ- 
enced educated  men.    Doctor  Doyle  professed  his  belief  of  the 
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miracles  of  Hohenlohe ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  DabEn  (Magee,) 
urged  on  the  Legislature,  as  a  reason  against  granting  the 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  in  1825,  that  it  would  confirm 
their  belief  in  the  prophecies,  which  announced  the  downfall  of 
Protestantism.  It  is  certain  that  in  all  the  disturbed  districts, 
the  peasants  were  soon  combined  together  by  oaths,  the  language 
of  which  is  expressive  of  desperate  activity.  Mr.  Becher  spealks 
of  committees  Deing  held,  and  of  committee-men  with  dictatorial 
authority.  We  know  how  likely  preconceived  notions  are  to 
colour  every  incident,  and  we  therefore  hesitate  to  receive  his 
impressions  on  this  subject,  as  if  they  had  quite  the  character  of 
evidence.  At  all  times  since  the  year  1798,  the  revolutionary 
jai*gon  has  been  adopted  iu  every  local  plot.  Village  schoolmas- 
ters and  surveyors  are  in  genend  the  authors  of  the  threatening 
notices  which  are  circulated  very  generally  in  periods  of  dis- 
turbance, and  they  also  are  probably  the  persons  drawing  up 
forms  oi  oaths,  which,  if  it  was  only  from  their  length,  would 
seem  too  long  to  have  been  ever  used  for  practicaF  purposes. 
One  of  the  prosecuting  counsel  on  the  northern  circuit,  Mr; 
Bennett,  produced  one  of  them,  which  was  found  in  the  year 
1822.  It  seemed  to  embody  the  whole  obligations  of  a  '^  united 
man.'^  One  was  not  to  dishonour  the  person  ^^  ofa  Innother  united 
xnaeDkS  wife,  sister,  or  mother,  without  lawful  permission  from* 
your  clergyman  ;"  another  was,  ^'  not  to  rob,  steal,  or  keep  com- 
pany with  a  robber,  and  know  him  to  be  one,  without  liberty 
nrom  your  committee.'^  The  paper  which  Mr..  Burnett  pro- 
duced contained  mysterious  worda  and  emblems.  Rhymes  are 
there,  ^^  to  make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab."  Part  of  the  docu- 
ment is  in  question  and  answer,  and  the  answers  flow  into  a 
loose  rhyme. 

^' Wliat  is  a  good  fellow?'^  is  the  question  ;  and  the  answer 


is,- 


^  It  is  I,  that  ean  you  tell^ 
Where  I  live  or  where  I  dwell,. 
Within  the  bands  I  am  to  be, 
Which  are  the  bands  of  liberty, 
My  name  is  told  in  letters  three, 
Which  I  will  make  known  to  thee, 
And  is,  I.  A  B." 

L  A.  B.  is  explained  in  prose  to  mean,  /  ^nd  JBirothers. 
*^  Who  made  your  coat?"  is  the  next  question  ;  and  the  answer 
is,  ^^  It  never  was  made ;  it  grew  as  the  wool  on  the  back  of  the 
sheep.'^  Religious  phrases  borrowed  from  scripture  are  intro- 
duced ;  St.  Peter,  the  Bock  is  spoken  of;  and  then  is  mentioned 
ij^  cock  that  crew  at  the  baptism  of  our  Saviour,   ^^  to  awake 
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the  Sons  of  UDion  to  life,  to  fight  for  liberty."   "  Did  he  say  any 
thing  elser     He  did.     «  What  else  did  he  say  T 

'^  I  am  the  chanticleer,  that  crew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
To  awake  the  Sons  of  Union  to  ascend  the  verdant  hill ; 
He  roused  us  from  our  dumber,  and  from  a  bed  of  down, 
That  we  might  fight  for  liberty,  and  cut  the  orange  down. 
It  was  at  the  river  Jordan,  this  cock  first  heard  his  lays, 
To  let  all  Christian  nations  know  they  would  have  some  happy  daysf 
Then  all  the  heath  of  heresy  with  speed  will  tumble  down, 
And  the  boys  of  love  and  loyalty  wear  a  laurel  crown. 
Our  men  will  conquer  with  indignation. 
From  Jerusalem  to  Copenhagen, 
And  land  in  England  for  recreation, 
To  subdue  the  friends  of  the  Beformatiom. 

jL.  Xj.  Xj. 
Love,  Loyalty,  and  Liberty. 
Question. — When  will  the  three  L's  shine  ? 
Answer. — ^The  L.  L.  L.  will  shine. 
And  heresy  decline. 
With  liberty  to  every  Christism  nation  ; 
And  Hemy's  usurping  train. 
Shall  weep  and  bewail. 
That  Luther  ever  began  the  Reformation.  '* 

The  restoration  of  the  Church,  and  a  prayer  that  heresy  may 
fell  like  a  star  from  the  firmament,  and 

**^ That  Erin's  far  degraded  race 

May  rise  and  live,  and  see  a  peace/' 

Jb  another  passage  in  the  strange  medley.    The  hope  of  French 
aid  is  distinctly  indicated. 

The  whole  farrago  seems  to  ua  not  very  likely  to  have  been 
Bsed  at  any  period  much  more  recent  than  1798,  and  seem» 
rather  like  a  schoolmaster's  collection  of  treasonable  precedents, 
than  any  thingto  which  much  value  ought  to  be  attached.  It  was 
given  to  Mr.  jBumett  by  a  magistrate,  and  had  been  taken  out 
of  the  pocket  of  a  suspected  person  by  a  policeman.  We  do  not 
think  that  it  has  the  character  of  a  genuine  document,  though 
we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  questions  and  answers  of  the 
kind  are  or  were  among  the  signs  by  which  the  disafiected  re- 
cognised each  other.  In  the  insurrections  of  that  year,  and  in 
the  more  recent  disturbances,  not  the  slightest  evidence  has  ever 
been  produced  to  connect  with  such  plots  any  person  in  respect- 
able life.  The  Crown  has  never  been  without  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  actual  perpetrators  of  almost  every  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  country,  tnough  from  not  finding  such  corroborar 
ive  testimony  as  the  law  requires,  they  are  often  unable  to  pro- 
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secute ;  and  Sir  Matthew  Barrington  has  told  us,  that  in  his  ex- 
perience as  Crown-prosecutor  for  thirty  years,  he  has  never 
known  these  disturbances  connected  with  political  causes.  We 
therefore  think  it  absolutely  impossible  that  Mr.  Becher  should 
have  been  right  in  his  supposition.  That  a  state  of  society  so 
inflammable  as  that  of  Ireland  then  was  should  at  any  moment 
burst  into  flame,  was  to  be  expected.  What  wild  mad  mischief 
might  be  the  onsequence  of  an  outbreak,  we  can  easily  picture 
to  ourselves.;  but  plan — antecedent  plan  or  intelligible  purpose, 
or  any  thing  that  could  have  an  eflect  more  permanent  tnan  per- 
haps a  three  days'  massacre  (for  something  of  that  kind  was 
no  doubt  easily  possible) — there  was  none.  That  political  discon- 
tent and  resentment  alienated  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
and  was  at  the  root  of  the  disturbances,  we  think  more  than  pro- 
bable. The  insurgents  would  count  on  the  active  assistance  of 
the  humbler  peasantry ;  and  Dr.  Collins,  then  the  parish  priest  of 
Skibbereen,  and  afterwards  a  bishop,  when  examined  in  1826, 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  the  insurrection,  if  it  had  not  been 
arrested  by  military  force,  must  have  spread  to  districts  that  for- 
tunately escaped  its  worst  eflects. 

It  is  scarce  possible  for  persons  unconnected  with  Ireland  to 
imagine  its  precise  condition.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
atrocities  which  have  been  committed  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
natural  order  of  things,  that  persons  living  in  that  country,  quite 
forget  the  past,  and  absolutely  do  not  ooserve  what  is  passing 
everywhere  around  them.  We  knew  a  family  who  contriveo, 
during  the  Bebellion  of  1798,  which  was  raging  round  them,  to 
live  in  utter  ignorance  of  what  was  passing.  The  gentleman  of 
the  house,  who  was  a  man  of  some  property,  took  no  newspaper 
except  the  Racing  Calendar ;  thougnt  of  nothing  but  the  names 
and  pedigrees  and  performances  of  the  several  horses  whose 
feats  were  recorded;  and  continued  to  live  admired  and  re- 
spected to  a  decent  old  age,  in  the  midst  of  midnight  bullets, 
and  incendiary  fires.  This  was  perhaps  an  extreme  case  of  the 
ruling  passion  being  strong  enough  to  absorb  and  swallow  up 
everythmg  else — and  we  have  almost  envied  the  serenity  of  the 
old  lady,  who,  surviving  her  brother's  family  for  many  years,  told 
us  of  the  quiet  in  which  they  passed  their  time,  in  what  we  should 
have  thought  unhappy  days.  These  were  the  days  of  the  White- 
boys.  The  battle  tnen  was  not  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
but,  as  now,  between  the  poor  and  the  very  poor — the  poor 
gentleman  and  the  poor  peasant.  In  1798,  and  earlier — long 
earlier — there  were  two  conspiracies  altogether  unconnecteo. 
The  political  one  was  in  reality  that  of  least  moment.  In  it 
farmers,  shop-keepers,  and  in  the  south  of  Ireland  some 
few   of  the  gentry  were  engaged.     A  more  formidable  con- 
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spiracy  was  one  which  existed  earlier  and  lasted  longer,  and 
may  be  said  to  exist  still* — that  of  the  poor  ajgainst  those  whom 
they  suppose  to  be  rich.  While  the  one  thought  of  political  griev- 
ances, and  were  shaping  republics  in  the  clouds,  tne  other  were 
warring  with  the  fermers  for  potato-ground — with  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  for  a  reduction  of  tithes — with  their  own 
clergy  for  a  reduction  of  their  demands — and  with  the  gentry  of 
the  country,  who,  as  land  became  of  more  value,  were  occupied 
in  taking  into  their  own  demesnes  the  adjoining  commonages 
which  were  regarded  as  public  property.  Wijth  this  latter  con- 
spiracy alone  have  we  any  present  coneesn.  Of  course  it  was 
quite  impossible  that,  when  political  conspiracy  became  active,  it 
snould  not  seek  to  employ  among  its  instruments  all  who  were 
in  any  way  or  from  any  cause  discontented ;  but  the  original  ob* 
jects  of  the  two  were  distinct — wholly  distinct ;  and  what  has  been 
called  the  Whiteboy  system  was  never  anything  but  a  servile  waj 
against  property ; — perhaps  it  ought  rather  to  be  said — so  miser- 
able was  the  condition  of  the  persons  engaged  in  it — that  it  was 
a  struggle  for  mere  existence. 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington,  for  more  than  thirty  years  Crown- 
prosecutor  for  the  Munster  Circuit,  tells  us  that  he  nevei 
knew  any  of  the  disturbances  of  which  we  treat,  arise  from 
any  other  causes  than  the  desire  to  possess  land,  the  dispossession 
of  liand,  and  the  disputes  about  land.  He  is  no  douot  right ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  any  remedy  that  can  be  suggested  will 
altogether  remove  the  feeling  in  which  these  disputes  originate^ 
The  misery  of  the  people  was  the  same  in  the  days  of  Sir  Wil-' 
liam  Petty.  Their  crimes  were  not  then  the  crimes  of  actual  vio- 
lence, but  they  bad  the  vices  of  character  then  which  are  their 
vices  now — which  are  not  theirs  alone,  but  those  of  all  men  in 
a  state  of  barbarism ;  and  which  they,  perhaps  of  all  men,  have 
the  best  right  to  vindicate  in  some  such  way  as  Petty  suggests.. 
The  passage  which  we  quote  is  perhaps  the  earliest  which  men- 
tions the  potato  and  its  effects  on  the  Irish  people.  The  date  of 
"  the  Political  Anatomy ''  is  1672  ;— 

'^  Their  lazing  seems  to  me  to  proceed  rather  ^em  want  of  employ- 
ment and  encooragement  to  work  than  from  the  natural  abundance  of 
phlegm  in  their  bowels  and  blood  ;  for  what  need  have  they  to  work 
who  can  content  themselves  with  potatoes,  whereof  the  labour  of  one 
man  can  feed  forty  ;  and  with  milk  whereof  one  cow  will  in  summer 
time  give  meat  enough  for  three  men ;  where  they  can  everywhere 
gather  cockles,  oysters,  muscles,  crabs,  &c.,  without  boats,  nets,  angles^ 
or  the  art  of  fishing,  and  can  build  an  house  in  three  days  ?  And 
why  should  they  decure  to  fare  better,  though  with  more  labour,  when 
they  are  taught  that  this  way  of  living  is  more  like  the  patriarchs  of 
old,  and  the  saints  of  later  times,  by  whose  prayers  and  merits  they 
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are  to  be  relieved,  and  whose  example  thcj  are  therefore  to  follow  r 
and  why  should  thej  breed  more  cattle  since  'tis  penal  to  import  them 
into  England  ?  Why  should  they  raise  more  commodities,  since  there 
are  not  merchants  sufficiently  stocked  to  take  care  of  them,  nor  pro- 
vided with  more  pleasing  foreign  commodities  to  give  in  exchange  for 
them  ?  And  how  should  merchants  have  stock,  since  trade  is  prohi- 
bited and  fettered  by  the  statutes  of  England  ?  And  why  should  men 
endeavour  to  get  estates,  where  the  legislative  power  is  not  agreed  on, 
and  where  tricks  and  words  destroy  natural  rights  and  property  ? 

"They  are  accused  also  of  much- treachery,  falseness,  and  thievery, 
none  of  all  which  I  conceive  is  natural  to  them ;  for  as  to  treachery, 
they  are  made  believe  they  shall  all  flourish  again  after  some  time ; 
wherefore  they  will  not  readily  submit  to  those  whom  they  hope  to 
have  their  servants,  nor  will  they  declare  so  much,  but  say  the  con- 
trary for  their  present  ease,  which  is  all  the  treachery  I  have  observed. 
For  they  have  in  their  hearts  not  only  a  grudging  to  see  their  old  pro- 
perties enjoyed  by  foreigners,  but  a  persuasion  that  they  shall  be 
shortly  restored.  .  .  There  must  be  thieving  where  there 
there  is  neither  encouragement  nor  method  nor  means  for  labouring, 
nor  provision  for  impotents.** 

It  is  diiBcult  to  think  of  any  one  topic  of  Irish  society  apart 
from  the  rest.  The  Correspondence  connected  with  the  late 
distresses  and  the  means  of  relief,  published  in  the  Parliamentary 
papers  of  this  year,  satisfied  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers  that  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  no  proper  local  agencies  could  be 
found  for  tne  practical  working  of  any  measure  for  good;  in 
many  districts  in  Ireland  the  task  was  thrown  almost  entirely  on 
the  unwearied  exertions  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  the  oflicers 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  and  we  think  that  the  conclusion  which 
Dr.  Chalmers  drew  from  the  facts  stated  in  that  Correspondence, 
is  one  fairly  deducible  from  them,  and  is  for  ever  forced  upon 
every  resident  in  Ireland.  Absenteeism,  unconnected  altogether 
with  the  pecuniary  benefits  which  a  district  receives  by  the  resi- 
dence of  a  wealthy  gentry,  is  an  evil  for  which  in  England  tliere 
is  no  compensation  whatever.  The  whole  structure  of  society  is 
deranged  oy  the  absolute  want  of  an  entire  class.  This  cannot 
be  better  stated  than  in  the  language  of  the  present  Chief- 
Justice  of  Ireland :  ^^  In  ordinary  times,  the  loss  of  the  influ- 
ence and  authority  and  the  control  which  belong  to  education, 
to  rank,  and  to  property,  must  be  felt  in  any  country;  but 
when  it  becomes  disturbed,  I  need  not  say  that  that  which 
would  form  a  barrier  for  the  protection  of  the  peace,  is  lost  in 
Ireland.*'  When  administering  the  Insurrection  Act  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties,  he  tells  us,  that  the  only  noblemen  who 
ever  appeared  on  the  bench,  were  Lords  Clare  and  Adare, 
/^the  present  Lord  Dunraven.)      Till  about  the  close  of  the 
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war  in  1815,  the  place  of  a  resident  gentry  was  in  some  de- 
gree supplied  by  the  middle-men — for  before  that  time  there 
were  few  farms  held  directly  from  the  landowner.  The  ha- 
bits of  the  country  introduced  a  sort  of  partnership  in  the 
occupation  and  management  of  land — each  tenant  was  security 
for  all ;  and  the  dealing  with  land  so  held  needed  a  description 
of  minute  attention,  which  required  the  perpetual  vigilance  of  a 
man  giving  his  whole  mind  to  the  matter.  The  late  Judge 
Foster  was  one  of  the  first  persons  who  thought  of  dealing 
directly  with  the  tenants  on  the  ground.  In  the  year  1817,  he 
made  the  experiment  of  letting  an  estate,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  by  the  failure  of  a  middle-man,  in  small  divisions,  to  the 
occupants  on  the  ground.  The  state  of  the  law,  which  had  been 
before  unfavourable  to  such  deahngs,  from  the  great  expense 
and  complexity  of  proceeding,  when  it  was  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  a  defaulting  tenant,  was  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  render 
an  experiment  of  the  kind  less  hazardous.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment passed  about  that  time,  which  gives  the  landlord  the  power 
of  recovering,  at  a  few  shillings'  expense,  his  ground  fit)m  a  de- 
faulting tenant,  when  the  rent  is  less  than  fifty  pounds  a-year, 
rendered  it  less  necessary  to  deal  through  the  intervention  of  a 
middle-man,  and  assisted  in  sweeping  away  that  class.  In  all 
this  the  late  judge  saw  nothing  that  was  not  desirable.  He 
thought  the  middle-men  were  a  dissolute  and  depraved  and  difih- 
honest  class.  He  regarded  them  as  intercepting  the  fair  profits 
of  the  landlord,  and  as  hard  task-masters  over  the  unfortunate 
tenantry.  Foster^s  picture  of  the  middle-men  is  drawn  by  no 
friendly  hand — ^yet  it  is  one  which  shows  that  such  an  agency 
could  be  ill  spared.  ^^  The  middle-man,  from  the  nature  of  his 
calling,  resides  upon  the  property,  and  has  his  eye  continually 
on  the  tenantry ; — ^he  watches  with  a  jealous  eye  each  individual 
pig,  and  half  firkin  of  butter ; — he  follows  to  the  market — he 
takes  great  care  that  his  tenants  shall  never  be  in  the  possession 
of  money;  whatever  he  sees  convertible  into  money  he  takes 
from  them — he  makes  himself  the  factor  and  vender  of  it."  It 
is  added,  that  his  accounts  are  dishonestly  kept ;  but  it  is  plain 
that  in  this  latter  statement  the  witness  is  generalizing  some 
particular  facts  coming  within  his  own  knowledge.  Mr.  John 
Dunn,  a  tenant-farmer  in  the  Queen's  County,  examined  by  the 
Lords'  Committee  in  1824,  tells  us  that,  ^^  practically,  he  does 
not  know  what  would  become  of  much  of  the  property  of  ab- 
sentees but  for  the  middle-men;  they  are  generally  kind  and 
good-natured  and  humane  to  their  under-tenants ;  if  they  were 
not,  the  country  would  be  much  worse  oflF  than  it  is."  Mr. 
O'Connell,  examined  before  the  same  committee,  ascribed  the 
existence  of  the  disturbances  to  the  passing  of  the  Acts  alluded 
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to  by  Judge  Foster — connecting  them  with  the  fiici  of  the  dis- 
possession of  tenants  under  those  Acts — and  stating  thi^  the 
former  ejectments  were  not  only  espeiisive,  but  that  there  were 
many  exceptions  to  their  operation.  He  thus  ascribes  the  pre- 
vious peace  of  the  country  to  the  power  which  the  occupant  of 
land  had  of  continuing  to  hold  it  without  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  contract.  We  are  not  sure,  that  the  agrarian  ois- 
turbances  themselves  would  not  be  better  than  lawless  peace  of 
this  kind.  We  agree  with  Foster,  that  these  Acts  enabled  the 
owner  ef  land  to  get  rid  of  the  middle-men,  and  that  he  did  so. 
We  agree  with  O  Conaell,  that  immediately  subsequent  to  these 
Acts,  and  connected  with  them,  were  the  agrarian  disturbances 
about  which  he  was  giving  evidence ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  disturbances  chieflv  arose  from  the  proprie- 
tors getting -rid  of  the  middle-men,  and  breaking  one  of  tne  links 
by  wnich  society  was  held  together.  A  large  body  of  men,  oc- 
cupying in  «ome  degree  the  character  -of  landlords,  were  re- 
moved, and  the  peasantry  were  deprived  of  the  protection  which 
their  residence  in  the  country  afforded.  The  visits  of  an  occa- 
sional agent  or  receiver  under  ^be  courts,  were  substituted  for 
the  constant  eye  which  disturbed  >Judge  Foster^s  serenity.  The 
owner  of  land  is  constantly  deceived  by  the  very  punctuality  of 

Eayment,  for  a  year  or  -two,  of  ^the  ocoupants  to  wnom  he  gives 
$ases.  By  subdividing  the  land,  such  tenant  will  at  o&ce  be 
able  -to  obtain  a  considerable  sum — by  burning  it — by  the  pro- 
cess of  exhaustion  (HT  others — he  may,  while  he  is  destroying  the 
land,  be  more  easily  able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  lancUord, 
than  an  honester  man.  For  a  few  ;|^ars  all  goes  on  apparently 
well;  but  patch  after  pateh  of  land  is  divideaand  subdivided— 
they  are  satisfied  with  poorer  and  yet  poorer  food— children  and 
childrens'  children  scramble  for  a  «hare  of  the  produce  of  the 
ground,  which  each  day  diminishes,  as  the  number  it  has  to  sup-> 

Eort  increases.  The  landlord,  who  some  five  years  before  had 
een  tempted  by  an  increased  rent-roll,  to  place  his  property  in 
the  hands  of  people  very  ignorant  and  very  improvident,  now 
learns  that  his  course  was  not  altogether  a  wise  one.  Left  to 
themselves,  the  Irish  peasantry  of  the  southern  counties  were 
utterly  incapable  of  coming  to  any  good.  The  continual  vigi- 
lance that  children  require  is  more  than  required  by  people  m 
their  position*  Any  thing  of  exertion,  requiring  the  fair  appli- 
cation of  mind  or  body,  would  seem  to  b^  a  thing  impossible, 
unless  under  the  strongest  stimulus.  This  is  not  national 
character — as  persons  are  fond  of  saying ;  it  is  what  would  be 
the*character  ot  awy  people  in  the  savage  state ; — and  the  account 
which  travellers  five  of  the  American  Indians — their  indolence 
— ^their  occasion^  excitement — their  ferocity — might  almost 
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seem  copied  from  tke  manners  of  the  Irish,  when  left  to  them- 
selves. Dr.  Doyle  tells  us,  that  the  male  part  of  the  iamily  lie 
frequently  in  bed ;  during  the  day,  the  wife  or  daughter  pernaps 
goes  abroad  and  begs  about  the  neighbourhood  for  some  few 
potatoes,  which  she  brings  home — there  they  vegetate  :  It  can 
scarcely  be  imagined  upon  what  a  small  pittance  one  of  these 
wretches  continues  to  subsist ;  in  fact  he  is  almost  like  a  savage  of 
the  American  deserts.  He  lies  down  upon  a  little  straw  upon  the 
floor,  and  remaining  there  motionless  nearly  all  day,  he  gets  up 
in  the  evening,  eats  a  few  potatoes,  and  then  throws  bimselt  again 
on  the  earth,  where  he  remains  till  morning ;  thus  he  drags  out  an 
existence,  which  it  were  better  were  terminated  in  any  way 
than  continued  in  the  manner  it  is."  To  such,  as  the  certain 
consequences  of  leaving  these  people  to  themselves,  must  the 
owners  of  Irish  property  reconcile  themselves.  The  same-people, 
removed  from  surrounding  influences,  watched  and  disciplined, 
succeed  in  every  thing,  xhere  is  in  all  their  dealings  at  present 
exceeding  suspicion,  exceeding  cunning — ^in  fact,  all  the  vices 
of  human  nature  leftto  itself.  "  The  unfortunate  Irish  labourer," 
says  Mr.  Barrow,  ^^  lives  like  the  savage,  save  that  he  boils  the 
roots  which  he  digs  out  of  the  earth.  What  cares  he  for  educat- 
ing his  children!  What  can  he  know  of  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion ?  You  may  build  a  national  school  at  his  door,  out  the  in- 
stant the  child  is  able  to  crawl,  the  father  needs  his  help ;  and 
when  he  should  be  at  school,  he  is  in  all  likelihood  pilfering  a 
bundle  of  firewood  from  some  neighbour's  ditch  or  gentleman'*s 
demesne.  I  have  lived  among  them,  and  seen  what  I  describe." 
"  The  farmers,"  he  tells  us,  "  know  no  more  of  the  rotation  of 
crops,  than  tliey  know  of  the  rotation  of  the  planetary  system." 
Mr.  Foster,  the  Times'  Commissioner,  one  of  tne  most  intelligent 
travellers  who  has  ever  given  an  account  of  Ireland,  was  struck 
with  the  manifestation  of  distrust  everywhere  exhibited  by  the 
Irish  peasant.  He  tells,  that  Colonel  Robinson,  letting  a  farm  to 
a  countryman,  on  condition  of  his  cultivating  it  according  to  a 

Elan  laicl  down  by  the  Company  for  the  Improvement  of  Waste 
lands,  was  replied  to  by  bis  future  tenant,*^"  Sure,  your  honour, 
if  I  pay  you  rent,  may  I  not  cultivate  it  as  I  like  ?  If  I  am  satis- 
fied with  potatoes  and  butter-milk ;  you  be  the  same  with  the 
rent."  *'  If  you  did  not  know  your  road,"*  said  the  Colonel, 
"  and  wanted  a  guide,  would  you  follow  this  gentleman  (point- 
ing to  a  gentleman  beside  him)  with  a  bandage  over  his  eyes,  or 
me,  with  the  full  use  of  my  eyesight  ?"  "  Sure,  and  I'd  follow 
the  gentleman,"  was  the  Irishman's  answer.  "  Why  so?"  "  Be- 
cause he  could  not  see  to  lead  me  astray."  To  this  class  of  per- 
sons, through  the  impossibility  of  getting  the  proprietors  of  Irish 
estates  to  live  at  home,  and  niind  tlieir  business — for  if  they  did 
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|hiaopre>9hoa]Ulrbeira(iiieecb  that  the  middle-iiMn^flyBiienxisviasi whoUr 
^done  iw»dprmkhk*^9f  tbiiicoiu!Lti)y  wiyea  ufj-  iBenj^'Ofj^cepne^ 
ina8t>ciSer  sotibq  ahdblutely''Oeafl»;in  mtttito»iiQjtegldctBd.ri  XUe 

si!^oiiiiife/{irIiq>|DhgtiBJ<of  itae  -muiifriiBclJtigiidiatiildaji  iAb'^iSitt^ 
V^^  in  l&entoantj  of  BoiiQgaLl^:onia  .pibpeilT^bdcBgingrtcMtli^ 
^Oflsd^^oiii&dHeatiQn^  ^f thdpeoj^ey  benog^left'  to tibemseTOS^ -aabf- 
HUjideditkNl:  d«ntf  tSlttbey't^oiud  jsij  no  arent//  md^  ftfciSengilDit 
{Vtwi|^dinotll{tep<4Aikni;i  atid'tkoj  rvrarQ  fimtid>'a*  yjsBib  <ir^Bi6  ittes 
iijd  flns  ttBoordUw'CoiiMExiasBio^  lyHig'  hi  tbeif  flnitsl iTvitinfi 
iiiofl'ilrQbtnBff,  alltstorviDg  togethBiyintlieinOBtv&^lftd  state  df 
Hiu{til^crt»nif'P•>^We'hf^  no  doHbt<ipfaat»lrdr^  thHkr.theiividdf  thfa 
3hDq0^-4^aDd<asi  U'HydnBsqneDC&^ofvuse  amd  imiserjry.'tliei  onlmes^. df 
J&^s^poof  pei^dle^ .Slide >aiDer^«£K)ia>th0.  state  ofitholaw^  n^faicli 
(efasdstes^them^limdepithemainei^tf  (tenancf)r«4it^T?ill^  tbike^  poaa^ 
tdQalofdatd.'iifib^  thejt  eeas^  ioi  fiilfiL  uij  pact  rof *  theicontract 
into  which  they  haveeaieiedii   -        '  -'        :;j    './tiii 'mIj 

^  The  ^teraentnublished. last  Mardi,  by  the  Board  of  Woods 
aj)3'^or^sj[k'^ipj^  of  the  pccupants  ofttie  Chjwii  lands 

?^J#Mfe  of  Roscommon,  is  curf^^^^^ 

m^>}>iym  .Ml  WS.Sftid.    ,0^1  Ae  Xst  pf  :Mot  1334,  o^i^tbe 
pi^^QUpfja^jQ^l^^q,  under  which  Lo^dHa^tIa^d  had  b?<^mp 
e itepap*  pf  tj«e  tCrfi^wn^  the  Crown  becijpp  entitled. to  tljWjppft- 
'fi<»ak^ii(i^l^I^s..  /yTibeiFeiTi'ere  6(^  aci^si  of  land..  Tb^x^^i^ 
*j«vii]ieiirIitf«rd:H2n?^^  tbeienbafflroed  tobapaid 

H\Qriftlw)4BQjpupJiing  tetiaiitS''^asX411.  'Wliefithe\}h>1niT0Soiii^ 
'mo£iessk9n^tn<M^i9r^ve74  niid^^tenantS'G^  gvoand^eaoh  pro-^ 
'i^M)r;i^ri%s^hti!flg'a  ikt^'ftitifiily^  The  Ok«#n'ap{W>iii£ed'«<ti^ 
»eeiV1e^^^^t'ri'^dii6^IWW  S)"^tfrom  tbe*  tenant^  tws  sataW't^fs 
^^rtifcffl-th^y  'h tfd  WiA  to'  lirirf  Haitlarid.'  Fot  -twd  yeafi  th^  reiife 
^-^ei^a'^^Hi'^wfih^tWMblfe'  i-e^laritV— thirfwb  rih6tiia'Iittv^';^i- 
pected ;  they  then  ceased  to  be  paid  at  all,  the  tenants  ^ytkig 
(^h^llm^»{^^QitQQideiir-ft^mdwe  naveti^^  doubt  fin^a  thol,  in 
.lih^rj^mod^ 'i>f  fititofgeBiiedt -the  prodocie  was^Qtria<^itban:Kiffi- 
e,^^lki-i(Qt  |][feitHoWii.  snpporty'it  ceased  to  yidbdiany  Abingntlwt 
//9P»^ji^Uf)pU«4k3< rebt/v  Tbin  eanie  e^ie^.  ^fti  of. efv^asipt)  pn 
i(ib^ipi(r^f  o^ithe;  tenanta^^henrdemaads  of  pos^eseion^wtb^  'quisf- 
i^tiftfangs  ftfiithe>Cwma!s  iit]j&-*^ea<l}tigatk>]&  Jfor  iw^y^  long 
j3^^9l»Htbeniiii9a^lte<anii  triols^aod  juoftprisotnumMB  and  a£qttiUI^ 
rnTTftbol^^fdimMesiioiis  W  tb^  dbjmriff)  and  the  liBiids,<xf  sonue  d^CAhe 

^M¥?^io > t'Bheo/ the!  parties,  visited  by ; the  ish^ff .retwnedl /to 
.Tj^hi^ifi  Wvt^thaviiig  foirdibly  r^iaboyedthe  loeka  an4*8tap)€i9  plaoad 
-JA^,4b4rJ)Qu«^<»by  tb^ : Crown  caseta^ev,    Wbennptioes  of, an 
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agent  being  appointed  to  the  estate  were  served  on  the  occupier^ 
the  ])rocess-server  who  executed  that  duty  would  have  been  mur- 
dered, but  for  the  accidental  presence  of  a  few  police.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  proceedings  describes  the  Crown  as  having  ultimately 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  decree  of  a  court  of  equity  to  restore 
them  to  possession, — their  unwillingness  to  execute  it  in  Feb- 
ruary last  on  account  of  the  season  of  the  year, — their  serving 
notices  that  they  would  execute  it  on  the  1  st  of  May ;  but  through- 
out the  whole  proceedings,  and  even  at  the  date  of  the  Beporty 
March  7,  1847,  there  was  still  an  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  to  treat  with  the  occupants.  Besides  the  war  carried  oi^ 
by  attomies  and  bailiffs,  there  was  an  active  issue  of  memorial^ 
from  the  tenants,  and  replies  from  high  authorities,  and  reports 
on  these  memorials  by  agents  and  solicitors.  Mr.  Knox,  the 
agent,  describes  one  of  the  memorials  in  a  few  expressive  words, 
— "  as  not  containing  one  particle  of  truth."  Of  the  tenants,  at 
the  time  of  his  letter  under  ejectment,  ho  says, — 

"  They  are  the  most  lawless  and  violent  set  of  people  in  the  county 
Roscommon ;  and  whenever  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  the 
lands  to  have  any  services  effected  on  behalf  of  the  Crown,  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate  never  would  venture  among  them  unless  accompa- 
nied by  dragoons,  infantry,  and  police ;  and  even  with  this  force  they 
invariably  insulted  the  bailiff  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  did 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  resist  the  laws.  My  firm  conviction 
therefore  is,  that  they  never  will  become  satisfactory  tenants  to  tlie 
Crown,  and  that  if  admitted  again  on  the  lands,  similar  proceedings 
will  in  a  few  years  have  to  be  instituted  de  novo  against  them.  Their 
conduct  also  has  had  a  very  bad  effect  among  the  tenantry  here  ;  and  to 
my  own  knowledge  tlie  properties  of  Lord  Uartland,  Mr.  Blakeney, 
and  Mr.  Balfe,  in  the  locality  of  Ballykilcline,  have  suffered  severely 
from  the  example  of  those  tenants,  and  are  not  paying  their  rents  as 
hitherto." 

To  destroy  any  class  of  the  gentry  in  Ireland,  is  actually  to 
abandon  the  country  to  persons  wholly  incapable  of  its  manage- 
ment.    We  think  in  many  respects  favourafcly  of  the  intentions 
of  these  poor  people  in  their  dealings  with  others.     Their  exem- 
plary patience  under  the  severest  privations  was  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  marked  during  the  late  distresses ;    and  we  think 
there  is  great  truth  in  the  opinion  that  Foster,  whom  we  have  so 
often  quoted,  and  who  knew  the  people  well,  expressed,  when 
he  said,  that  the  proximate  cause  of  insurrectionary  outrage  was 
when  the  peasant  found  the  process  of  the  law  was  to  compel  him 
to  do  things  that  were  actually  impossible.   The  immediate  instm- 
ments  in  the  ser\dce  of  power  are  legarded  as  objects  of  ereater 
resentment  than  the  agent  or  attnncy  whore  commnnds  they 
obey.    There  is  among''  the  pea^ai  tiy  a  diijlilief  that  any  ipau 
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does  anjfthing  from  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind ;  hence  endltes 
clatnorous  solicitation — Whence  endless  recurrences  to  things  that 
would  seem  to  have  been  settled  over  and  over — hence  the  notion 
t^t  whatever  is  done  is  done  because  this  body  or  tliat  body  put 
**  the  master'*  up  to  it.  They  are  exceedingly  suspicious^  and  yet 
exceedinglv  credulous ;  and,  had  they  their  own  wish,  life  would 
be  passed  m  an  indolent  dream.  Clanship  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  b0st  system  under  which  they  could  have  lived.  It 
is  w^l  enough  for  travellers  through  the  country  to  say  that 
the  Irishman  would  be  content  if  he  could  but  get  employ* 
ttient*  The  mind  has  attained  a  stronger  character  than  it  ha& 
Vet  etliibited  among  the  Irish^  when  it  oegins  to  love  labour  for 
Its  own  sake.  To  enjoy  entire  indolence  would  be  to  indulge  in 
wnat  an  Irishman  most  loves ;  and  we  suspect^  that  when  Mr, 
Oriffith  found  it  impossible  to  make  out  men  enough  for  bis 
Works,  men  enough  were  in  the  cabins — aye,  and  muscular,  abl»- 
bodied  men — who,  while  the  potato  could  be  obtained  in  any 
way  whatever,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  his  eightpence  a^day. 
Oa  the  public  roads,  in  the  course  of  the  last  year,  many  peasant 
made  tbeir  appearance  whose  existence  was  before  unxnown  al- 
most io.any  one,  and  who  were  forced  out  by  actual  hunger,  and 
perhaps  the  temptations  of  what  could  scarcely  be  called  work,  to 
pass  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  on  the  public  roads.  While  the  po« 
tato  lasted,  these  men  were  supported  either  by  their  own  conacre 
fie)dy  dug  and  cultivated  by  the  women  of  the  family,  or  by  what 
th^  wives  and  children  got  among  the  neighbours  by  begginfir. 
A  pentuiy  seems  to  have  worn  out  none  of  the  insane  pride  which 
Berkeley  describes  as  characteristic  of  the  Irish,  ^^  In  my  own  fa- 
mijyj,"  says  the  good  bishop,  ^^  a  kitclien-maid  refused  to  cany 
out  ci^jd^  because  she  was  descended  from  an  old  Irish  stock* 
At  tlie  same  time,  these  proud  people  ai*e  more  destitute  than  si^ 
vagqs  and  more  proud  than  negroes.  The  negroes  in  our  plan- 
tat^nis  have  a  saying,  ^Ifnemro  was  not  negro,  Irishman  wouJd 
be  negro;'  and  it  mav  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  the  very  sa- 
vages of  America  are  oetter  clad  and  better  lodged  than  the  Irish 
cottagers  throughout  the  fine  fertile  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tip- 
perary."  Remove  the  gentry,  and  into  a  class  sUch  as  this  will 
the  tenant-farmers  be  soon  reduced.  Allow  property  to  exist, 
— with  its  natural  rights,  with  its  legitimate  influences — and  there 
is  lia  class  below  the  possessors  of  property  who  are  not  elevated. 
To  destroy  the  intermediate  links  of  society  is  to  break  the  whole 
ehainf  Our  conviction  is  that  an  actual  impossibility  was  aJ?- 
temptejd,  when  the  Board  of  Works  thought  that  tlie  property  of 
the  C(own  could  have  been  preserved,  leaving  to  the  poor  people 
At  Ballykilcline  the  management  of  an  estate  in  lands,  on  coitdi- 
tioll  of  pi^ng  tents  on  certain  days  at  a  public  office.     Xlia 
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Ift^  peo^aat,  howler  well-mtentiotiedy  canfiot  bel^  a  bidin^il^' 
to  himself.  He  mtist  be  instructed  in  eTeiytiiing.  Rehtti'ihe 
ignorance  without  the  docilltj  of  a  child.  He  is  ignofaht  of' 
eVeiything — most  Ignorant  of  that  of  which  he  oaght  £o  knoi^ 
most.  If  one  thing  more  than  another  is  proved  by  the  evidence" 
taken  bj  the  Devon  Commissioners^  it  is  toe  Irish  farme^d  entiire'^ 
ignorance  of  the  proper  management  of  land. 

We  shrink  from  any  detail  of  the  atrocities  which  disgntee^ 
Ireland.  The  general  character  of  the  crimes  mtist  b^  {amihar  to- 
erery  one  who  looks  of  er  the  newspapers ;  and  we  would  dlily  -^ 
•ay  that  these  papers,  so  far  from  exaggerating,  sti^st  no  sufiBN^^ 
dent  notion  of  the  frequency  of  the  crimes.  Injunes  are  done '^ 
which  are  never  recorded ;  on  the  other  hand  there  is  sometitt^ef -' 
successful  fraud.  A  county  or  a  barony  has  to  repay  the  jSV^^l^ 
ferto  what  he  has  lost,  when  he  can  show  his  loss  to  have  been ' 
the  consequence  of  malicious  injury.  An  accidentd  fire  takes '; 
place — ^and  he  finds  the  means  of  rendering  it  probable  that  it' 
was  malicious.  -  ' 

Sir  Matthew  Barrington  describes  outrages  connected  with 
land  as  being  not  considered  by  the  people  as  ofiences.     Shoot^'-' 
ing  a  man  dead — ^we  use  his  language — because  he  had  taken  k' 
farm  from  which  another  has  been  ejected,  is  npgttfded  as  a  khid  *  I 
of  fight  or  battle,  as  distinguished  from  a  larceny  committed^'! 
from  the  ignoble  motive  of  stealing.    ^'  I  can  hardly,^'  he  addiei^'';^ 
"  describe  the  feeling."     He  doubts  whether  persons  eomirig"  ' 
behind  a  hedge  and  shooting  a  man  dead  with  a  loaded  (i^*  '/ 
Would  consider  it  murder.    The  escape  of  such  a  criminal  '#oula  J/ 
be  favoured  by  the  generality  of  the  peasantry.     Cases  have  ofc^**^ 
curred  where  the  police,  in  pursuit  of  a  murderer,  said  th^t  ther'' 
man  they  were  in  search  of  had  run  away  \(ith  a  young  woih|tit' '' 
against  her  will,  and  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  assistance  and  '' 
information,  which  they  otherwise  could  not  have  obtained..    Ii$' ' 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Goring,  a  stipendiary  magistrate^  in  18^^  i '\ 
large  sum  of  money  in  his  possession  was  left  untouched  oh  the '^'' 
public  road.   Previous  to  these  murders  the  public  mind  is  bfteO;  -' 
dreadfully  inflamed.   We  were  in  the  county  of  Limerldc  aft  the  ^ ' 
time  Goring's  murder  occurred,  and  before  it  occurred  we  heaktf  "^ 
he  had  been  murdered.    The  incident  was  so  probable,  that  ,the''^' 
imagination  of  the  people  anticipated  it.    8ome  insurgents  ^ad^ 
as  we  remember,  an  encounter  witli  the  polioe  or  military — ^Ot^  / 
or  two  were  killed — perhaps  more — and  buried  in  th^  preclii<!ts* , 
of  the  gaol  in  Limerick.     Quicklime  was  thrown  on  tM  ^ie^ ' 
to  consume  them.    In  Ireland  the  affectionate  ceremonies  WjUi^' '* 
which  death  is  always  attended,  made  this  incident — ^perhipip  lui' ; ' 
illq^l  exercise  <>f  power,  for  the  men  had  not  been  conVitftea^  * 
peevliarly  rev<Jting — and  new  horrors  were  added  io  if^  &t$!'' 
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II  ont'thak  obtained  uiiiversal  {nrciiliiHdrt;'?f  hfrt 

cif'tte  meii  was  not  ijnlte  d^i^d,  ihd  tfi'rt  WHfti 

ivaa'thtpwh  on  the  body.it;  exhibited'  ttiMii  '6f 

ch  were  the  blrckim^tatlces  in  which  th^  mlirder 

le  and  gpod  inan  took  place."   The '  crttdifljiyJ  df 

believecTevil  oF  him,  however,  had  iW)  BoiindS. 

lat^  in'  moat  of  the  Riglitfiil  'tnurdet^  'that'  haje 

le  njore  than  common  atrocity  Ji'iiripoted'Wtne 

Is  the  falsehood  a  part  of  the'citole,'bi-  7^U 

liit^h  the  conscience  seeks  to  jmnbst^  On 

ut  we  could  relate  fects,  wHicIi,  vmether 

h  popular  telief,  and  wTitCh  'sfeern'ToTJe 

■  of  proySng,  thfit  nothing  bit  'gooal  ■vl'aa 

d'of  d  monster.  ",  '' '  "  '' 

ts  ifk  crimes,  wli,lcll  ii^^ot'r^gM^WIas 

)  Commit  therii,  hfi,ve  littk  effoCT'eHli^r 

commdnity—fof  tile  stslie  oP  6|)iilfeH'ts 

^ucli.a^  to  malte  the  sufferer  be  re^isled  as^  niartjT,'  -Tttlrts- 

'  'portaiioiij  we  are  J^ld,  inflicted  in  «ie  ordinary' miy,' ra  dt^d^ 

'  a's  miicli  as  death  ;  but  transportation  earned  into  iWstkht'effeit, 

'ii^eK  consider  so  final  and  irreparable,  tJiatHiey  dh;a3  H'inbi^ 

'tlian,  d^a^K;'  In  Cork,  at  the  Spridg  Assizes  1847,'  pers6hs"4t- 

'c'used  of  sheep-stealing,  &c.,  Wheii  they  thought  tbef6  'Wks'ifet 

pleaded  guilty.     ^Eey  had  aotiiejstm- 

«  a&Eiid  of  being  abqnitted  and'djs- 

igtin's  recipe. '  'It  (flirts' all  '^sW^'if 

%  Clare  was  cftnsiddr^  te"t>g  Wtte- 

iii  dowii — catile  were  te^eh  ariJ  ekt^ 

oWri  went  the  Crown-solicitor  ^"(He 

tthew  Barringfdil'  tfelU  a'  (S^bMiifittoe 

iitiaiiily'qf  not' trying  any'df  tlie  tin- 

.    We  gh'fe  Hm  credit  fbr  H'ndiaiiltjr, 

;  rtlle^n,  alsOj'-'tliafbj  Suet  «*iiSWlSe 

j  !^(he  persons' trit/d  could  tibtj'iri'  6ltts 

■s'tyitKont'canSe';  and  'fta  pin^fiatyif 

'  is  so  extensive,  as  Wij^  nitil£n!U&  'ip 

iCtk.'"  The"Judg;6S  ahd"tH^  'ClStoi- 

a.  th^if  ytmbtfilfvirtiiGf  Oflhuaitfriitfr. 

tfi^  phid^ial  •^6nMM\S^m'M^ 

iWVfi  fegbrded  by  fho^  ^Wvi 

;  imeiltthan'dedtti/tliV&p^IM'H 

'  hfliendng  iiibtivy;'  HSM',  WiW 

'totj  t^lIsSs^'fhat'prtmifftil/wer^'tiKfei 
'  1  aVnacIiiiie  like  qli  'dM^ib^'  ^<IW&' 

'  A'Uo'iti  mio*l)<i^,'iil'dia»f'|ia#6{ 


Ej:eculi()^  o/^pJ^ipg^r:^Wa^epvej^  the  body.       <:(5|33 


i^e,couritiy.  '\  ^iid  I  dp  ppfe tlynk,''  s^ys  Si;,M 


'.,jMirtatipii5*frii»ui"t}i«<lwk  £a<l  tei'x jeiirs  iij^pnv^ 

,,.|,.Weai^  w?wj^of:U]i3fltQdeofti^nqjgi%zinitJ 
,f  luloayour  t<>  vyorkon  tlieitnaginations  of  tbe  p 

m^iit>i^ioi]^  of  fheTdndli  T}i^  miserable  s1m>w 
,,l^ilf,  iihe.esecutions  tofjlc  »lave;'the  peopi 

prf  t9  ytick.npon,  tlieir  mjnds  by  parrying  tlii 
Jaifi'lqtD.eiRect  in  an  unusual  forjii';  ^nd,^  ' 
iflUt.,  f^^W  sp^tators.'  ,,\,  "\  ',,!,;!,, 

„  ;  i  Xlw  efiteet  of  tlie  instant  removal  of  t!ie  (^mitialsjfroBi  tn'^|iiopk 
,  .at.  £iuiis  is  deqcipbed  as  mopt  terrific-  : .  The  instaiit  ih4  seriience 

jof,  fcrjinaportfttiou  was .  prpnounced,  ^bey  werfl  removeii  tii'i' cart 

and  diiven  away  amidst  the  lieat^rpnding  «hnoks  of  an  ijn- 

pi^rf^,  number  of  persons  of  their  own  station  in  R'Ce.'l^^i't- 
jgyer,  luj^pt  te  the  real  or  seeraipff  effect  of  this,'  we'cainjot  but 

tlff;^  witb  Judge  1*6011),  that  tiHs  prccijpitate  pdste  was  unbc- 

.(ajmipg  the  solemnity  of  justice,  ,      ,  .  .  i-..  m  ■   "     "" 

,  Sir  lyEattbew  ^arringtcoi's  instructive,  teistimdiiy  ipfg^^i/'us 

|j«»t  so^ne  ait^iatiojis  madi^  in  1831  in  the.Whitettoy^cp^ej  i^jii- 
.ffffijis  tts  severity,. and  punishing  several  oftences.  with' tails' 

-Kirts^oii.inat^d  of  d^ath,  wc^  oS.  great  ii^ipculahce]  "|'Wl(4n 

''"■•b.  waa  tte  punisbflient,  it  had  of  fiit^  yeais  cea^']tei,6^''ih- 


]  the  year  1S2§,  the  punishment  of  man-slHii 
fine  and  impntoumeut.  In  that  year  it  was  Inci 
ij?Qi^(^.  |!  Fpjra_  ^at  year  faction-figl^  ^t^ft 
.  Hj^an-slsughternow  jsc^rce  evero^cnra^'aliair. 
cP^,  'fjliecp  were  dozcns.or  hwidreSs.  at  almost ^m 
,.p9bjhjai  Sir  Matthew,  be  sopiewjiat  more  than  t| 

.  i^V^en,  a  criminal  is  execiited,.  thejmBses^rt  ot  ., , 

l(y  his  Xamjily  is,  i^^arded ,  as  lof  tb^  Mt%>«t  im'poriarKe'.'''''Me 
bcidiea  of  miu^erers  are.  stiU  buiicd  in  the  sadl— ^a  m^^stire.  We 

.1..' .1:    ■  1*  .i-._i..r..i .T ■  -     -tl  .^-■.-    ■:..?.  ■i-.i^-L.:.-  ^L'l  -iS-'H:.'- 


.',|:|ilii(t,  of  doubtful  prudence.     In,  (hose,  cases  wfji^e  iEHe  tjody^is 
,gi,ven|  back  t»  the  relatives,  the  wake,  and  thg  cer^iiiony'of'TEfie 


.mven,  back  ta  the  relatives,  the  wake,  and  th^  ceremony  of  the 

i,|iipefal  are,  we  are  told,  a.kipd  of  triumph'  t^'tlfe  'p%rtT^,''fl^d 

.If.  ^KJde  of  attaching  them  to  the  coihtni^ion'of  (ilHin^^^.Tt^o 

1^  is  hcbn^t  to  uiei  hoq^  of  t)ie  deceased, '  or /cA^  i^eofli 


rff^ds,;  and  Uiere,  whhcigl  theccffiri  b^ing  naileil  doWjHj,'tH4 'Kwy 
.-jip.expgse^  ^rith  a  jp^eat.  Jonpiber  ,(|f.  candles  i^iiiid'' it. '.'  "ttTiisKy 
,,thw%.,U9ad  to  be,,  there. is  ijc^  cojSe^  .and  othec  r^res1i^<^Wts. 
jjT^ugHtiie  whwe  niglit  pBrtiep^_^  in  and'outj  aiilf"ihfeiy>'tii« 
^Wpi^r^aof^i;8on8  attending.  .^^fi^nU' in  {h'4'di&^     ^ill 


^^  , ,, ,  Ksffy/iTfenU' in"m '^f^^^ 
ji<t^4i .  ..■A.t.^^e,  waI«3;pF <*imi»a|s  mw !pffp(|^^ip'e jfencaiii'M!  ■ 


JlWpi^r^aof^i;8on8  attending. 

.i<*^4i...At,^^,waI«3(pF<*imH  .,    ,.,|,y     .„^.,,p 

..,.J(,pfl,  npyii;VJCineces8aiy,t(^,di^ii^,^^.,gi-f^^ 


t 
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tf  the  deceased,  as  the  punishment  of  death  but  seldom  takes 
|flace.  Oar  strong  impression  is,  however,  that  it  wonld  in  most 
^cases;  perhaps  in  all,  be  more  fittin^i^  to  restore  the  body*  In 
spite  or  ouf  oelief  that  Sir  Matthew  Barrington  is  right  in  think- 
hi^  that  the  perpetration  of  new  crimes  is  arranged  at  these  plaoM 
'of  meeting,  yet  this  we  think  is  a  hazard  that  may  be  mor#  utMy 
incuired  than  that  of  legislating  in  snch  a  spirit  as  to  outrage 
und  insult  every  feeling  of  humanity.  The  danger,  too,  is  lees 
^han  Sir  Matthew  seems  to  think.  The  habits  of  the  people  are 
thefr^olves, changing  in  respect  to  wakes  and  iunerals.  The  eM- 
idtetnent  of  whisky  being  removed,  it  is  not  possible  that  the 
'Scene  should  not  rather  tend  to  calm  than  to  excite  violent  feA^ 
th^.'  Some  ten  years  ago,  or  later,  the  funeral  cry  was  heard  at 
'^every  burial  in  t&e  county  of  Limerick  ;  it  has  now  wholly  pasatd 
away,  Odd  burials  are  conducted  in  silence.  It  still  pravaili^  or 
dit)  H  year  or  two  a^o,  in  Kerry. 

! '  /The  murder  of  Mr.  Prim  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  a  few 
lijbnths  ago,  was  the  occasion  of  a  curious  proof  of  the  feelings  ef 
tb^jieople  on  the  subject  of  interment. 

'  'rrim  was  a  pay^^lerk,  travelling  in  a  gig  with  money  to  tbt 
'^3ac^  appointed  for  paying  it  to  the  men  employed  on  the  Pabltp 
'Wdrks.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  policeman.  Five  men,  with«- 
<6kt  Itaying  demanded  the  money  or  given  any  notion  of  their  in* 
ientfon,  shot  Prim  and  the  policeman  dead.  Prim  had  time  id 
"fire^  and  w^muded  one  of  the  men,  who  was  able  to  crawl  to  a 
horn  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was  found  by  the  police. 
'A  tbW  days  afterwards  he  died  of  his  wounds.  An  inquest  wafi 
1k\Aj  ahd  the  relations  of  the  deceased  demanded  the  body,  say«- 
ing  tbit  he  should  have  as  fine  a  cofSn  and  funeral  as  Mr. 
^nm.  The  wife  of  the  man  brought  with  her  an  ornament^ 
li^arse.  The  police  reibsed  to  give  the  body  without  the  orders 
pt  their  inspector,  who  was  absent  for  the  day.  *  Early  on  the  fel* 
fewing  morhikig  two  persons,  saying  they  wens  next  of  kin^  de> 
"tilanded  and  obtained  the  body.  No  suspicion  was  excited,  and  It 
ivas  ^ven.  They  proceeded  with  it  to  the  scene  of  the  murder  { 
k^out  twa  Hundred  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  joined  them  $ 
dug  ajbit  at  the  road-side  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  deep,  flung  in 
)Hb  comn,  huriing  on  it  immense  stones  which  must  have  dashed 
tfhe  liioif  to  pieces.  They  then  filled  up  the  grave,  and  began 
%Hng  ^ot^  over  it  in  triumph.  On  their  return,  they  met  the 
iiHA^  dhd  ftlther  of  the.  deceased,  with  their  ornament^  heaTB^ 
\6trmiiigfbf  the  body.  An  encounter  between  the  ftiends  of  the 
de6ea^  and  the  excited  multitude  was  with  difficulty  prevented. 
Ott  the  following  Sunday  considerable  apprehension  was  excited 
fr^  it  i^tt  that  nis  friends  would  come  m  great  force  to  rem6ve 
tfii  tjMjT;  ind  tb^  jpt)Hce  aiisemfoled  on  the  ground  and  pfi^Nmiid 


MurckrqfMr.  Wai^Qiu  PU 

/any  c^lUsioo.    The  Irish  are  a  strange  people^  m^  it  \f  ilf^^it^- 

frebable  that  this  incident  arose  from  their  feelings  pf  regaf:d  f<u:^ 
rim  and  his  family,  and  from  indignation  at  ahase  mur£r  coiii* 
.mitted  for  the  sake  of  plunder — plunder,  too,  of  money  intended 
for  the  relief  of  the  destitute.  There  was  time,  too^  tor  other 
feelings  than  those  of  mere  impulse  to  operate;  and  they  midbit 
.liave  reasonably  feared  that  the  effect  of  Primes  murder  would  pp 
the  ceasing  of  the  Public  Works  in  the  district. 

The  murder  of  Mr,  Watson  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  a  Jnontb 
pr  two  ago,  was  attended  with  circumstances  that  mu^bt  almost 
make  a  stranger  despair  of  a  cure  for  such  evils.    ^«  W*at^on 
.was  a  man  of  some  independent  property,  aqd  had  h^ei^  apPQWtp^ 
agent  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Arthur,  who  had  out  re- 
cently succeeded  to  his  father's  property.    During  th^  fatbits 
lif(^  large  arrears  of  rent  had  been  allowed  to  accrue.     Iq  q^^ 
case  four  years'  and  a-half  rent  was  due.    Watsou  showed  a  dj^ 
position  to  a  more  active  superintendence  o(  the  property  ^ah 
was  consistent  with  the  contmuance  of  this  state  of  tlung^,  ai^4 
sought  to  manage  the  property  on  some  intelligible  prinpipl^. 
.J^e  demanded  a  nalf-year^s  rent,  and  offered,  on  this  being  |yud, 
to  give  receipts  for  the  whole ;  in  other  words,  to  forgivp  the 
whole  arrear.    For  this  half-year's  rent  he  distrained  fome  pfUtle. 
The  actual  enforcement  of  a  just  debt  by  legal  process  wa^  in- 
consistent with  tlie  feehngs  and  habits  of  the  people,     Wat£K)p 
^was  a  very  benevolent  man,  and  there  were  some  circumstauQfp 
in  the  case  which  had  led  the  people  to  think  that  his  foti^^ 
language  about  enforcing  the  rent  was  but  a  threat  unlikely  j^o 
\^e  earned  into  effect.    Actual  murdei*  may  not  haye  ^een  b^ 
tended,  as  fira-arms  were  not  used,  and  as  severe  beatings  wi^ 
cudgels — which  appear  to  have  been  the  weapon^  employe4  W 
,the  occasion — are  not  unfrequent  in  the  brutal  chastisemeq^ 
with  which  offences  such  as  Watson's  are  punished.     Howevef 
this  be,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  WatsQU  left  hip 
house  for  the  last  time,  till  his  body  was  borne  from  it.  to  hiyi 
early  grave,  he  twice  dismounted  from  his  horse|«^the  fi^rst  tin^ 
fqt  the  purpose  of  giving  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  shilling  to  a  po^r 
woman  who  came  to  him  with  some  narrative  of  distress^.— r|b^ 
second  time,  in  order  to  write  a  note  intended  to  ser?e.fo^^ 
object  of  another  claimant  on  his  bounty.    There  woa  starQf^g 
^reason  to  believe  that  botli  these  persons  were  spies  s^t  to 4^ 
ius  movements.    He  had  not  rode  far  from  his  a^enp^  wb^f, 
xwaa  assaulted,  thrown  from  his  horse,  beaten  abqut  the  h^.^  , 
f^ndgels,  and  witli  some  sharp  instrument,  and  left,  stili  fK^^jtdr 
ing,  but  having  received  blows  and  wounds  which  pnoved  J^i^* 
^At  the  road-side  was  a  miserable  cabin.    Its  doof /y^t^Afo^ 
^bila  tl^  frightful  scene  was  being  enacted,  i{i  order,  aai|p  ^ 
habitants  afi;erwards  confessed,  that  they  mi^pt  not  be  spectators 
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of  a  crime  which  it  is  fiiir  to  them  to  believe  they  mi^  ii6t  Iwve 
*the  means  of  pnrventing.  In  that  cabin,  a  fer  ni^ts  hMte^ 
Watson  and  his  wife — herself  the  mother  of  seven  cnitdiiBtH-^^at 
nj)  for  a  whole  ni;;ht  watching  and  attending  a  laAvkirei's  ddld 
sick  of  the  croup, — for  nercr  were  there  people  ^  ittofe'4ctive 
bencrolenoe,  or  more  anxious  to  do  good  witfaln  their  apbare, 
and  we  know  that  thev  were  «!reat1v  lovecL  Socb  details  <l»  this 
we  shrink  from  recording.  They  would  seem  to  BOggesi;  tliat«ll 
remedy  is  hopeless ;  and  yet,'  not  to  continue  to  bope^  s^ittm  ^^pe, 
at  the  best  would  be  almost  greater  criminality  tbaA  that  of'the 
desperate  men  who  took  away  Watson***  life,  l^bo  rircttttMrtaiJbes 
in  the  case  on  which  the  imagination  is  most  likety  tO'dw^Il, 
are  the  most  unimportant.  If  the  murderers  -wantM -tb-fciLm 
Watson's  movements,  messengers^  must  have  been  t/stit  "io  the 
honsc  on  one  pretence  or  other,  and  the  poor  cretftcmftisent'may 
either  not  have  known  the  object  of  the  inquiiy,  <st  been  aUting 
under  intimidaUoh,  which  deprived  thein  of  all  potner-of  choice. 
A  feet  of  more  moment  is,  that  the  rent  for  whk»h  WMUfdv  dis- 
trained was  not  that  of  a  pauper-tenant,  but  df  a  tnan  Whose 
holding  under  Mr.  Arthur  was  of  a  very  considerabto^itmber  of 
acres.  ;  ••♦    ..  i » ' 

Our  limits  render  it  impossible  that  we  should  say  tno¥«v  Ml  we 
arc  not  sorry (o  escape  the  officeof  prediction  as  to  the  effi«6ts  %f  itlie 
Voor-Law  now  coming  into  operation.  Whatever  Ottffeai^Miay 
be,  we  trtiflt  that  in  Ireland  all  men  will  see  tliefitnesf  ^  eadea- 
Votiring  to  carry  out  the  law  in  its  tme  spirit  And'TifMSiltigJ*  Re- 
sistance of  any  kind,  whether  active  or  pussiV^f  Cfin  taviitriiiis- 
(^hievbns.  It  would  be  untrue  to  say  {hatotrtrng^  h«iS*iee&s^  in 
Ireland.    It  Would  be  untrue  to  infer  evfen  frdtrt*  theqttiei  ^ef  ^part 

^  of  tlic  country,  that  things  were  altogeth^^in  a'betaet  SM^  as 
wc  believe  outrage  to  have  diniini»hed  in  s<mle  parts  dflbewun- 
trv  by  intimidation  having  produced  itlS  intended' eflfect^'ididrthat 
ii-bole  districts  have  ceased  to  pay  any  i^ent^Mvirti'^wlmtlosntain 
ynifi  ukitnately  io  themselves,  the  readers  tff  WlM'^^vd  hMi  al- 
ready written  are  in  a  positi<!m  td  jtidge.  Btir whether ^^e'iiut- 
I'ages  be  more  or  les^iu  number,  they  ar&  d^ft^trly  iot^^iWitftiless 
a  part  bf  any  delibef^rte  system.  Theya4<e  tinewitiedted'Wlbpo- 
Kticarfe^Uhg.     TlteT  are  desulfoty— driftless-i^ea^ricttAB^^^and 

'  in^st  soon '  cease.  V^e  o^i^lves  )m ve  ^b  A(^Vim»  t^eir  i^hief 
bausb  ts'M  the  state  of' the  IaW,wln€<h' tables  m|^  JMM^r  of 
fund  to'feoritimiein'th^  hossesrfon  of  it;  white  h«^ti4«tibi>fiarei7 
co'ndftloii  to  wMch  it' was  gii-eh  to  WWi.  04*^  stirtef^thvhiW  wo 
have  miV  ekhibft^di  in  a  wrmei*  Kumblgri*'  Among^otherKfacts 
ihi\:  have  "perpl^ed  inqtiit^s  iiit^  the  ebMfttioii<lf{IiMaiid,  it 
may'teggest  ihecAuse  why -80  'intttiy  witt^^ 

-^  '*  ^     '     '     *mmber  XXt,  Article-^* State  o^  IrelaiiH'*  ^^ »"  >f 


:-yr<»|i:Coiinni88ion  Jiave  agpaed  in  stating  thfiljijf^j  ))vi^,f^]fifty  of 
/.aiipitepary  thflp«rpetrators»f  theifUtra^aFe,Wt;pe)]3pi}j^.Qf;W^ 
:.  lowest  daRses,,«c  v/ha  would  seei*  to  lie  gt^^fitf^afuff^^fffac- 
..lUwliMiUAiDD.  ,,,■..' 

■  ilevec  was  there  «  tima  io 
,  .lundIiiie88'of'te9)Uig  among  aj 
.i,bady<^'raen,  Ijuth  collective)] 
'liatjii  tleservedly.  so— ribe:ia  die 
,.  Mflltiiiu];^— WQ  ehoul^l .  ,sity  the 
..;tmiil)et>c^ob6Qi<vi4tion  und.  In 

-  Irdaodt  wberf^ltliopQpalatior 
/'(jlihild  w«,tliV9st  ourjiunds  o 
ir[this.flelv  poor-law  cn^tas.  n^a 
1 ; !  -  Jt  M  a  cruel  wroiig  to  oeaca 
VI  wilbcruuBKi thew&y  poUoeii 
..  :(i^rfiulctionaiiiesenipiqyedi 
■  1  h'-whosa  {>BGuliitr  position  jal 
— itteotkiii^ft^in&jstibQ  oi^e  ^ei 

'  t^^waihat'thay  do,,  Tbetn 
lu  tUbKlrare  ov«rpawered  by  tlv 
verge,  from  which  all  the  mat 
■■Iniaiid  Bffoidad  Uiem  no  adeq(i*te,pi;otWtWi..!%(?ni  TIW '*!•'" 

>,!>itot.  tbflicafCs  th^re  are  feelin;^  that.Duj;^ii(>„^-i4^?|i^^^d, 
•/,.<wbit^mty  tea^c  the  givUwup  p  father.  ^,tin,i«i?^„JirO;[^er, 
;:  .|«otiaunRl  JHstiee,  a  d«ty  lA^etfy  dwjhwf  wligRti^jft,,  H^(io,spch 
-■,/fco(»id«»Bti©n«-we  tmve  oot  now  time  to-  ^ntf^r  WifWntflifif  it 

-  .riiipdrt«»it.to5tate,.that,ourfull,caaviyioij.;ig,  rtlfttw^H^J*^® 
i;<  bynwathy.  in  th»  greflt  body  oftlie,  pea^gfljtiy/of  Irelflnditffoer- 
iii:<fiiiH^l)tatie'EUah'Ba.  to  justiiy.a  stAt^ent  |tfi|9  <^tfp  iift^^j^e^iuat 
ri  tbwaiynpatfay  jsdiwhaatonmli:etbeq>vfftpaUyf||9^i^t<|^in 
-iii[tli&^ilLof,(it^ry<criEaecon)Riitted  i^.any^)a>I1:iLp^l^.aJ^fm^t,„  At 
ii.ilnbtiiiifi  dt>  we  tltink  tliis  could,  be  s^ii  witl^ipnWP|ft"4tlivSf '" 
'lii.sMKji^ft'aanse  aB  to  Hippqrt  the  inferenc^>99^gW'r'i*tdl'l^4^^^'^ 
-Ir  feoHl  itf'aab^iat  «resenbivis  sot, iQ;4ay,aeii^.^^j;,Vh%r4mVf''''^ 
.'ir.eH)l«otationp,  whi*h  it  is  probata th*!)  fci;,gef(gt7ttHift*ft^ 
'-,lmt«>fttii«  peB»ftntry  bad  jndulRe^j.fif^spcial.c^iig^i'Wft^i^jjm^^ 
-..,j(fe8BBUally.vwy.theii:  position,  by^ingth«iM;]^|gs^tji(Lflt,.the 
i>in;KW»tet)',.fiftve,.astfer  as  we  (jaa  j«4ga,.^gethf(j^jp((jafid,)|jfay. 
I^iillt  i»(atBMigo  i»,w  ithey  b»va  ^Iwg,  tp/|heae,^ipefitotiq9S,„  In 
i■^  [iBH  tJ»8rawa»*mqng  thenj  «  st^n^  ejm«tj(UpHipf^iMi£reat 
/-i'.midK»t)4rtantd)4BgQ  :tob«.acconipliat^^r,tM 

■>//  tiii4ifr!nHrniaent(^.   Moreilatoly^  W/BpRSW  frtj^oM^ 
;i',R|aiMi(w^,8eip^  on.tb^ir;J9iiagB^atJiopSf,;  /■*> ff fffilfl, l^f fliiyv^ ^ay 
ji  .llhutfiltareinftifcaen may n»t.Bgiw.TB<?y H^Wsynfap^Wft^^i 
-^'<'lbttlmt4tfei4eDtthep»«e«m4  no.,bope,  <V-,wi^l^rr^tl^4^t%o-,^ij^  (^ 
liviiif^  iit  peace  with  all'men.  '^ 

Actual  uiiti;ii^  n:a:i  «Lt^ll  tiu)^  fh^  ^voj^f^^Ca  smaller  Dumber 
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of  persons  than  would  at  first  be  believed,  and  their  reliance  for 
ioipiinity  was  not  on  the  sympathy,  but  on  the  fears  and.fbe 
apathy,  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Of  late  years  we  do 
nc»t  believe  that  the  insurgents  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  an 
oath;  and  the  disturbances  seem  unconnected  with  rd^on. 
In  1798,  and  much  later,  religion  was  an  influencing  motivey 
and  its  natural  power  of  absorbing  all  otiier  ccmstdemcions 
within  itself,  soon  made  it  almost  the  sole  one.  WhersFer  t^t 
was  oppressively  high,  and  the  peasant  sought  to  relieve  him- 
self of  any  part  of  the  burdeUf  religion  was  evoked  into  the 
contest — for  till  of  late  years  the  part  of  the  rent  which  goee  to 
the  support  of  the  clergyman  was  a  debt  due  to  the  dergyo^ 
from  tne  peasant  himself — and  at  every  moment  the  difference 
of  religion  between  the  payer  and  the  receiver  of  this  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  soil  was  vexatiously  suggested.  Tne  clergy- 
man's claim  being  in  thought  connected  with  the  perfonnance 
of  a  spiritual  duty,  religion  could  scarcely  avoid  giving  its  own 
character  to  a  strife  with  which,  in  as  &r  aa  it  was  a  mere  ficr$unb}e 
for  property,  it  was  wholly  unconnected.  This  cause  pf  a  hos- 
tility peculiarly  difficult  of  adjustment  is  wholly  at  an  end. 

When  Spenser,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  virrote  his  View  of 
the  State  of  Irelapd,  he  spoke  of  evils  that  were  th^n  '^nc^ 
auncient  and  long  grown."  '^  They  are,"  said  he,  ^^  of  three  roo^s, 
— the  laws,  the  customs,  and  the  religion."  Good  laws,  he  say«, 
were  enacte<l, — ^good  in  the  abstract,  but  unfitted  for  the  people, 
and  impossible  to  be  executed.  With  the  customs  of  the  country 
$in  ofi^ensive  and  a  foolish  war  was  waged,  which  but  tended  $o 

Serpetuate  whatever  was  peculiar  in  them.  ^^  For  religion/'  sars 
e,  '^  there  is  but  one  way  therein  for  that, — which  is  true  only 
is,  and  the  rest  is  not  at  all ;  yet  in  planting  of  nsligion,  t^Bs 
much  is  needful  to  be  observed,  that  it  be  not  sought  mreibly  to 
be  impressed  into  them  with  terror  and  sharp  pensutiesi  a«  is  now 
the  manner,  but  rather  delivered  and  intimated  with  nuldn^is 
and  gentleness,  so  as  it  mey  not  be  hated  before  it  be  under- 
stood." 

.  The  main  evils  of  introducing  into  one  country  the  laws  i^f 
another,  in  a  different  state  of  civilisation}  have  been  very  forcuUj 

Sressed  by  Lord  Bosse,  in  his  recently  published  Letters  ,oi^  ^e 
tate  of  Ireland.  .:. 

We  conclude  in  hia  emphatic  words,  referring  to  dilGcnltv^ 
which  we  trust  will  no  longer  impede  the  prosperity  of  iha  ^^ 
pjre  t^^'  That  the  British  Legislature,  elsewhere  all  powel^, 
should  ifi  the  government  of  Ireland  have  exhibited  s^  019^ 
weaknepcs  ^  eerily  accounted  for.  Ireland  has  long  be^n^^e 
battle-field  of  parties  in  the  Legislature, — the  st^pping^^toiie.i^f 
one  party,  the  stumbling-block  of  another;  and  in  the  co^jSict.f  f 
mtagopi^ing  forces,  the  power  of  effective  action  was  lost." 
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Am*.  X.-^£(/»  and  Correspondenee  of  David  Hume.  From  the 
Papers  beqiieatked  by  hie  Nephew  to  Ae  Koyal  Society  of  Edinr' 
huryk;  and  other  Original  Soureee.  Bt  John  Hill  Bukton, 
Esq.,  Advocate.     8  Vols.  8vt).    Edinburgh^  1846. 

Ws  have  been  rather  remiss  in  not  sooner  taking  notice  of 
these  volumes ;  and  even  now  we  are  afraid  our  consideration  of 
them  mast  be  more  cursory  than  we  oould  wish.  Indeed,  the 
topics  which  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Hume  introduces^  would 
almost  embrace  a  history  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  the 
last  eentury.     We  have  not  space  enough  to  enter  in  detail  at 

J  resent  into  what  might  prove  a  very  interesting  and  not  a  use^ 
M  field  of  inquiry,  in  regard  to  the  influences  which  formed  and 
the  results  which  followed  the  tendency  and  effoits  of  Hume's 
gnsat  and  masterly  intellect.  We  must  content  ourselves  with 
performing,  in  the  meantime,  our  more  appropriate  office  of  critics 
on  the  work  before  us — throwing  in  by  the  way  such  general  re- 
flections as  the  task  may  suggest. 

Mr.  Burton  has  performed  the  literary  part  of  his  duty  very 
ereditably  and  well — with  enough  of  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  to 
interest,  and  not  too  much  to  mislead  his  readers.  The  metaphy- 
sical controversies  which  are  associated  with  so  much  of  Hume's 
writings,  seem  to  be  familiar  to  him ;  and  he  expresses  himself 
on  the  subject  of  them  with  clearness,  accuracy,  and  conciseness. 
The  best  praise  we  can  give  him  is,  that  out  of  a  life  singularly 
uneventful  in  incident,  considering  ^e  space  his  hero  fills  in 
literary  history,  and  the  interest  of  which  consists  entirely  in  de- 
veloping the  woridngsand  peculiarities  of  a  remarkable  and  power- 
ful mincl)  he  has  contrived  to  make  the  perusal  of  two  well-grown 
volumes  a  light  and  agreeable  employment. 

Faults,  unquestionably,  we  have  to  find;  but  not  with  the 
Ability  of  the  oiographer.  Nor  indeed  with  liis  tone  and  cast  of 
sentiment ;  in  these  he  has  been  evidently  anxious  to  be  appro- 
priate and  decorous — and  he  has  succeeded.  But  we  desiderate 
a  certain  boldness  which  certainly  Hume  himself  would  not  have 

Scared.  We  see  and  make  all  allowance  for  the  delicacy  and  dif- 
culty  of  the  position.  To  write  Hume's  life  in  these  da3rs,  and 
neither  ofiend  by  laxity  or  condemn  with  zeal,  was,  we  admits  an 
nnderiaking  of  no  small  embarrassment.  Mr.  Burton  has  steered 
hfe  course  between  the  opposing  dangers  by  trimming  his  sails  a 
litde  too  near  the  wind,  and  endeavouring  to  preserve  for  bis 
author  a  juste  milieu  tone  which  he  himself  would  have  scorned. 
lliiB  is,  we  think,  the  gi^at  defect  of  the  book ;  but  it  was  one  al- 
most limavoidable,  considering  the  manifest  admiration  with  whidi 
the  biography  regards  his  subject,  and  we  are  glad,  in  tliia  ineWj 
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that  there  is  not  a  word  in  these  voIhumb  whick  can  oflSead  the 
most  scrupulous,  though  we  think  the  result  aoinetunes  attani/wl 
by  mnnc  bacrifice  of  strict  historic  or  philosophic^  accuracy.  We 
bliall  have  occasion,  in  the  course  of  our  remar)(%  to  allnde  Mo^m 
piirticularly  to  iustauces  in  which  thi9  occurs.  .  . 

The  ciiief  interest  of  the  work  consists,  of.  course,  in  the  pio- 
ture  which  it  gives  of  the  progress,  gfowth^  and  deyelopinent  iof 
Hume's  mind :  and  for  this  Mr.  Burton  has  had  very  grait^  ai^d 
hitherto  unenjoyed  advantages.  Hume's  oomsponoence  .anid 
l>apers  were  collected  by  the  late  Baron  Hume^  his  n^phew^  finooi 
the  documents  discovered  in  his  own  repositories^  and  from  ori- 
ginals which  he  was  enabled  to  procure  out  of  ike  hands.of  Jus 
correspondents,  or  members  of  their  families.  Mr.  Burton  tells 
us  tluit  they  were  collected  with  the  view  of  writing  a  Life  uf  the 
Philosopher.  We  do  not  greatW  regret  that  this  intention  xe- 
mained  nnfulfilled ;  for  Banou  Hume,  though  a.  prpfound  and 
accomplished  lawyer,  and  a  man  of  great  aoility^  had  npt  ^t^ 
enlarged  yiews  which  such  a  task  required.  This  4i\ass  ii  db(^ 
inents,  however,  remained  by  him  unused ;  and  at  his  death  were 
bequeathed  to  the  Council  of  tlie  Boyal  Society  of  .Edinbu^h. 
From  them  Mr.  Burton  has  had  unreserved  access  to.thts  Intei^ 
esting  mine  of  information,  consisting  of  xuany.  qingiofd  letters 
of  {Hume  to  his  friends — ^Mure  of  Caldwell,  bir  Gilbert  Elliot^ 
Colonel  Edmondstoune,  Adam  Smith,  and  others ;  and  he  ha^ 
made  a  selection  from  these  materials  with  eou^  .jfid^e»jfc 
and  good  taste.  He  has  also  had  access  to  other  soUQces /(jf 
infojcmatdpn,  from  parties  who  had  papers  relating  to  Hum^  in 
their  possession.  /       ....  .     ':   > 

It  IS  probable,  that  writing  from  such  authentic  dooumeiitf^ 
Mn  Button  has  been  enabled  to  present  us  wjith  a  very  cpm- 
]>Iete  picture  of  the  I'faibsopher ;  and  it  is  impos^ble  to  iem 
that  tlie  pipture  is  interesting  and  remarkable.  Hume  certainl^ 
appes|rs  to  have  been  not  onT^  an  able,  but  to  a  gFeat  extent,  a 
candid  and  amiable  man.  If  he  reached  no  great  pitch  of  ^enei^- 
rosity,  aud  had  a  fair  and  pretty  uniform  regard,  ta  his  own,  interr 
est^  he  was  not  ^elfish  nor  jealous.  He  rejoiced  in  the  good  ioisr 
t^ne  of  his  friends,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  it  when,  j^p 
coald»  If  his  pride  of  independence  was  not  very  ^ensUiye,.  Jf^ 
was  not  servile,  or  fawning,  or  parasitical*  His  .a&ctipns  ,ajfi*' 
temper  were  sunny  and  cheerful,  «nd  hia  mhvly  if  not  weO,  «^fl 
at  least  equally,  balanced,  and  perhaps  as  well  calculated  to,^ 
£;;rtune,  in  her  smiles  and  in  her  frowns,  as  that  of  most  pe^.^ 

What  we  miss  is  some  generous  glow  of  wannth — som^  i^t^i 
pf}g  of  the  nobler  and  more  etherem  part  .of  man's  ix^tfU^s^sl 
.nature^  As  chemists  use  in  their  |expenme];it%  so.djfljl^ 
ipoyeme^ts  qf  Hume's  mind  seepi  to  have  worked  thro.flg'^.ffiRfr 
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iMgittitlhg  itafedfam.  Thete  was  a  ^oint  beyond  wHTdi  Bis  wbi^l 
h^'  iiitelfetual  temperature  tms  never  allowed  to  tiie:  THie 
m  of  "p^tribtistn*^the  sympathy  for  siifFering— the  pi:lde  of 
feSn^  the  oppressed,  tiv  striking  down  the  tyrrint— the  conscl^s- 
ness  of  the  great  or  grand  in  creation, — or  even  the  sense— wWch 
ifii  commonplace  sceptic  generally  retains — the  keeii  sen^e  6f  the 
;Hdicillottft,  seem  to  have  been  frozen  within  hirn^.  '  Iliere  wa^  k 
jif^tin  Us  mental  constittrtibh ;  and  no  man,  whatever  the  na- 
'ttHre  or  'intehsity  of  his  rell^ous  views,  can,  we  think,  lay  down 
these  Voltijhes  without  ^  being  painfolljr  impressed  with  the  trttth 
bf  thfe  M)servatfon;  ■  His  scepticism,  motal  as  well  as  rdigiotri, 
't^'nbt  'tlJe  effect  of  hJs  philosopny; — his  philosophj' took  ite 
le^t  'f]fot](l4;hb  sceptibal  conformation  of  his  mind.'  He  did'  not 
bfelifeve  because  he  did  not  perceive ;  his  moral  ^perceptions  werfe 
"uAidijtffessible';  and  he  doubted  of  those  virtuek  which  ^31  meh 
t^lhk  sacrefd,  because  there  burned  within  him  so  Uttfe  of  that 
•fitte,' whith,  even  to  the  untutored  savage,  becomes  ^  a  law  unto 
IfiihkQllF.'^  •  Of  roiiance,  or  chivalry,  or  enthusiasm  itt  literature, 
tldlitics:  6r.  ereii  love,  hfc  had  not  a  q)ark. 

Jf6  aout)t*  to  bcnrow  the  slnaloffyofflie  chemist,  this  <^old,  nt\- 
tihpkssiohea  tempemment  was  mvourable  ib  th&  evolution  of 
tHaM;  kndHume,  by  histiear,  inductive  logic^  has  undoubtedly 
4vblvfed  ittuciH  more  truth  than  he  dreameld  of  at  the  tiyh^.  '  "pfiA 
*rdJ  'deifetft  was  the  bhmtness  of  his  nioral  perceptions,  which  leA 
IkSrii'to  i^t  fii  results  which  truly  were  obtained  in  a  half-eom- 

^'  tt^i8yo^'nw)t^"than'one  hundred  yfears  since  David  Hhtiiebe^ 

Sm  to  write.  Never,  perhaps^  did  any  country  experience  a 
M''tfibrbiijjh  revolutlbh  than  Scotland' has  dono  durfng^hp 
'^idpj^  ftilt^as  since  elapsed,  socially,  'p<)litically,  and'hi^alf^. 
"W^  cOm6"ti5r6View  the  writings  of  that  tnOst  powerful  thinker 
mM^lm  atiilOTphere  which  he  never  breathed — ari  atmosphere, 
W  W^^irik,  bodi  irtore  wholesome  and  more  serene.  Had  i^nroe 
W^  m  6nir  day,  we  Venture  to  th&ik  that  his  most?  athite  and 
p^ii^bAiiiiz  miiid  would  ni<)t  haVe  strayed  so  widdy  In  searA  of 
Btm'ifestiiS^^tirid,  arid'tfeturned,  Hke  the  dove  from  a  wOrlrf  of 
^teiftL'fiiidirig  Vidhe.  He  was  cast  on  an  fll-omehed  ^g^'  fof  aA 
■^"^^  iH6W'ittd  ttinperimejit  likte  his;  tod,  in  the  i^lanflioly  ft*. 

^^bhil*  retw^)^  of  his-brilfeant,  yet,  to  a  ^t  ^- 

,,  __  JfiiWte  jiare^,  has  called'  up  Withfa  us,'  W^^  ite  iiiVtilurti- 
If  t^j^pld'^to  ^^£h6b  Atm  st^te'of  ScbtlaM'  'dtu^g'We 
perieft'W''«h  Wfl6iri?$hea,  and  the  tonfe'of  sddety  apd^^ 
-»M'W-^ia'«isimiii^ioii  mbtilded  ^d  swa>d.^ 

^^^'MtMoh'Wlth  Erf^laha-tito^frbm  the  flWt  prbd*ctr+e  of  greht 
myi^kTadViMi^^^  t^sfaDdsptlce-froih^along^oiV- 

llfldbrf'iWfl  W5/r<«?1&mdti  of  jtoHfii^'aiW^cJibaTP  It  tfetadvi^l  hi 
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a  distance  the  Bcenea  of  coarfniDtrigue  and  partj-plottinff  whitfi 
had  so  long  distracted  oar  country ;  and  certainly  tendw  to  fe* 
vive  not  only  agricultural  enterprise  but  the  love  of  literature^ 
both  of  which  had  been  trodden  under  foot  in  the  turaaoU  of 
civil  commotion*  Between  the  days  of  Buchanan^  when  Sceltifh 
scholarship  was  proverbial  over  Europe^  and  the  middle  <»f  the 
last  century^  we  can  hardly  boast  of  a  name  even  respectable  -iti 
letters.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  quiet  lull  after  the  storms  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Restoration,  and  the  Revolutioiiy  whieh  fet« 
tered  the  seeds  that  were  so  soon  to  ripen  into  gloriovs  har^est| 
to  produce  Hume,  Smith,  and  Robertson — three  names  as  pi^teft^ 
tial  OS  any  that  bear  sway  in  the  republic  of  phileeopbv. 

How  that  soil,  so  cultured,  and  sending  forth  sueii  nmt^mit% 
has  since  continued  to  bear  golden  grain>  we  need  not  step  tO 
recall.  The  real  blessings  of  the  Union,  however,  were  the  olti* 
mate  results  of  it«  For  the  time  the  picture  has  a  revenci  nA 
one  not  agreeable  to  contemplate. 

We  cannot  say  that  the  study  of  our  recent  Bcottisfa  histoiy 
— that  is,  of  the  two  last  centories^-^rouses  mucJi  national  pride 
within  us.  No  doubt,  in  the  middle  and  lower  classes  or  the 
Scotoh  thore  has  always  been  something  of  the  heroic  \  attd  tb^ 
have  always  found  worthy  leaders  among  some  of  the  landewn*' 
ers  and  the  aristocracy.  Still,  from  the  wars  of  Montrose  te  the 
days  of  the  volunteers,  there  has  always  been  a  dash  of  iubHvw 
viency  among  the  upper  classes  of  our  land-n^the  union  of  1^ 
Crowns  commenced  it.  The  nobles  of  our  proud  but  poor  court 
of  Holyrood  quailed  before  the  contemptuous  riches  ef  the  £ng« 
lish  aristocracy.  The  fear  of  English  scorn  struck  deeper  te  tiieur 
hearts  than  English  steel  had  ever  donc^  and  the  rough  and  daafin|( 
soldier,  who  had  no  higher  ambition  than  to  ride  foremost  in  the 
foray  at  the  head  of  his  family  retainers,  was  tamed  dowa^  aaiid 
strangers  who  derided  his  poverty,  and  sneered  at  his  inothei«» 
tongue,  into  an  uncouth  but  supple  and  pliant  follower  of  eourtif 

What  the  union  of  the  Crowns  commenced,  the  union  af  th| 
Kingdoms  completed ;  and  we  know  few  passages  in  th^  fatsteiy 
of  any  country  so  little  creditable  to  their  manliness  and  inde^ 
pendenoe,  as  that  of  the  upper  classes  in  Scotland  for  the  ceiw 
tury  which  followed  that  event.  It  is  quite  true^  we  gained  duP» 
ing  that  period  a  great  deal  in  which  we  had  formerly  becsi 
wofuUy  deficient.  Some  of  the  arts  of  peace  made  way  amotig 
us,  where  they  bad  been  long  neglected — cattle-liftiiitf  was  «^ 
changed  for  agriculture,  and  some  degree  of  Enffiish  eomforl 
and  propriety  took  the  place  of  our  instinctive  ana  national  uiip» 
cleanness.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  disparage  the  boott-^but  we 
paid  a  large  ]^e.  The  removal,  first  of  our  Court,  and  then  ef 
our  Parliunenty  made  English  manners  the  test  of  fashion^  and 
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Engliih  satire  the  dread  and  bngbear  of  our  gentry.  SuccesftAil, 
by  the  national  strength  of  inteSect,  perseverance,  and  caution, 
which  hare  enabled  Scotchmen  everywhere  to  rise  above  the 
difficulties^and  surmount  the  barriers  which  a  foreign  country  ith- 
pose  <m  a  stranger,  they  grew  ashamed  of  the  lana  of  their  birth 
m  proportion  as  they  acquired  honour  in  that  of  their  adoption. 
Thus  the  manlier  spirit  of  ruder  times  was  exchanged  for  thd 
subservient  arts  which  were  productive  of  place  and  patronage. 
Disliked  by  the  neighbours  into  whose  councils  and  courtb  tlTey 
intruded,  their  pliaUcy  and  homage  to  the  great  became  pro- 
verbial, and  gave  a  tone  to  the  character  or  Scotchtneh  frOtH 
which,  even  at  this  day,  they  have  hardly  recovered.  Oft  the 
other  hand,  they  were  prized,  in  their  own  country  just  in  pro- 
portion as  they  had  interest  at  the  fountain  of  honour  and  pro- 
fit, power  to  promote,  or  patronage  to  bestow.  Thus,  however 
politics  varied,  or  popular  feeling  tended  in  JSngland,  Scotland^ 
with  all  its  Jacobite  tendency,  was  ever  on  the  side  of  the  Crown  \ 
and  it  is  a  singular  relic  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  the  matt 
whose  natne  in  England  was  identified  with  popular  resistance 
to  power,  still  remains  in  Scotland  as  a  legend  of  repraach,  and 
that  John  Wilkes  is  as  regularly  burned  in  effigy  among  us, 
W'hen  the  5th  of  November  comes  round,  as  his  gunjwwder  pro- 
totype in  the  sister  country. 

These  causes  operated,  partly  by  assimilation  and  partly  by 
contrariety,  two  important  efiects  on  the  character  of  tne  Scot^^ 
tish  gentry.  Engilsn  fashions  led  them  to  despise  the  old  sturdy 
Presbyterianisra  of  their  ancestors,  and  English  Whiggery  pro- 
voked them  to  secret  Jacobitism,  and  favour  for  the  doctrines  of 
arbitrary  power,  Latitudinarians  in  religion,  and  Tories  in  poli- 
tics, were  the  Scottish  lairds  of  that  generation. 

The  first  of  these  results  was  one  very  injurious  to  the  natiott. 
The  great  body  of  the  people  never  gave  in  to  the  Itlk^W'ftrm 

i)riDciples  of  the  dQuted  Church  of  Scotland ;  atid  for  many  a 
ong  day,  while  philosophy  so-called  ruled  the  Church,  the  peo- 
ple were  fed  beyond  its  pale.  This  was  perhaps  the  most  grie- 
vous effect  that  followed  the  incorporation  of  the  kingdoms.  ltd 
tendency  was  to  sever  those  who  had  an  ambition  to  be  Jn  the 
mode,  and  who  were  accessible  to  the  influence  of  the  ridicul<i 
of  their  southern  neighbours,  from  the  unflinching  and  true- 
hearted  mass  of  the  people.  The  latter  retained,  while  the  first 
were  all  anxious  to  get  free  of,  the  Puritan  strictness  of  the  cen- 
tury before.  Those  whose  ancestors  had  signed  the  Covenant  ill 
defiance  of  lawless  power,  and  maintained  by  their  sword,  and 
sealed  with  their  lives  the  charter  to  which  they  had  set  their 
hand,  were  only  anxious  to  prove  how  little  they  were  enslaved 
by  the  narrow  prejudices  of  their  forefathers,  and  how  well  jtus- 
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ttfied  they  were^  by  freedom  of  thought,  and  laxity  of  tone,  to 
mingle  with  the  less  strait-laced  gentry  of  the  sister  kingdom. 
We  are  satisfied  that  this  feeling  had  quite  as  much  to  do  as 
French  influence  or  French  philosophy,  with  the  rapid  revolu- 
tion which  took  place  in  Scotland  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
among  the  higher  classes,  in  religious  pnnciple  : — in  making  this 
mere  profession  of  evangelical  belief  uniashionable,  and  a  subject 
of  ridicule,  and  ultimately  in  leading  a  large  proportion  of  the 
men  of  eminence  among  us,  whether  in  the  Church  or  out  of  it, 
some  to  a  practical  and  others  to  an  avowed  career  of  cold  mo- 
rality, or  aosolute  disbelief. 

We  are  not  even  now  free  of  this  great  social  evil.  It  would 
have  been  well  for  Scotland,  even  in  these  later  times,  if  more 
of  her  nobility  and  landowners  had  not  ceased  from  the  faith  of 
their  ancestors,  and  embraced  the  forms,  and  professed  the  ritual 
of  the  more  aristocratic  Church  of  England.  It  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  scorn  with  which  any  right-minded  man  must  view 
such  an  influence  when  acted  on  in  a  question  so  solemn  ;  and 
yet  it  is  too  true,  that  the  mere  notion  of  it  being  the  more  gen- 
teel and  gentleman-like  ritual — that  is  to  say,  the  creed  profess- 
ed by  our  richer  neighbours,  has  not  been  without  its  effect  in 
leading  many  among  us,  whose  very  names  are  household  words 
in  the  history  of  the  old  struggles  for  the  faith,  to  abandon  a 
cause  which  lies  as  deep  as  ever  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  strange  state  of  feeling  thus  produced  largely  operated  in  the 
late  convulsions  in  our  Church,  Our  rulers  would  not  have 
stood  amazed  as  they  did,  when  the  memorable  scene  of  May 
1843  took  place,  had  they  not  imagined  that  principles  to  which 
so  many  of  the  great  and  wealthy  of  our  land  were  hostile  or  in- 
different, could  nardly  be  of  any  firm  or  abiding  influence  with 
the  people.  The  result  proved  their  error ;  but  it  has  ])roved 
also  another  much  more  important  and  alarming  fact — it  has 
shown  how  far  removed  the  classes  of  society  in  this  country  are 
from  each  other,  and  how  little  sympathy  subsists  between  the 
higher  ranks,  and  the  body  of  the  people.  The  spirit  of  1640 
bums  as  brightly  among  the  latter  now,  as  it  ever  did  in  the 
days  when  they  worshipped  on  the  hill-side,  with  their  carabines 
beside  them ;  and  we  own  we  look  forward  with  no  little  anxiety 
to  the  results  of  the  daily  widening  of  that  breach  which  the 
Union  unquestionably  commenced. 

The  other  element  which  we  mentioned,  namely  the  political, 
is  also  a  singular  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  Scot- 
land afler  the  Union.  The  old  leaven  of  Jacobite  predilection 
was  a  spirit  quite  distinct.  It  was  a  remnant  of  the  old  Scot- 
tish feeling  of  clanship,  and  was  much  more  respectable,  though 
more  (langei*ous,  than  tlie  subservient  Toryism  which  succeedetl 
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U,  '  But.tuero  creiv  up  in. Scotland!  a  certain  absti^ctlove  of  tlie 
(^roWti^  and  Qilts  powers  and  preix>gatives,  whick  had  its  oriinn 

^ijiite  as  much  in  antagonism  to  English  notions  of  liberty^  as  m 
any.  fixe^  prihcij)le  of  govern  men  t.\.  The  English  sneered  at 

;Scptchraen— Envied  iheir  preferment  among  them^  iand  cried  up 

Jibe^y.' .'  In' return,  the  Scoteh  resented  the  indignities  they  m^t 

.  \vit^,ar]id  3howed  their  sense  of  past  and  future  favours  by  crying 
l^p  tl^i^,' Crown.  X'^e  gTacobite  spirit,  which  led  the  l^tcii  to 
fraUrhiz^  with  Boltngbroke  against  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  merged 
into'that  which  rallied  the  whole  nation  round  Lord  Bnte^  against 

,Juniu9|  an(^  Wilkes.  A  more  complete  amalgamation  ofythe 
countries  has^  however^  happily  obliterated  all  traces  of  this  a4- 
verse  influencey^  which  for  so  many  yeara  stifled  the  voice  of  li- 
berty among  us.  While  it  lasted,  it  bore  bitter  and  even  bloody 
fruits ;  but  It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  few  now  would  have  the 

^courage  to  profess  or  even  to  defend  it, 

,  We  have  glanced  at  these  topics,  because  we  think  the  trdcoft 
of  bo^h  elements  are  clearly  discernible  throughout  the  whole  of 
Uume^s  career, .  The  first  fouud  only  too  much  sympathy  in  hjs 
C09I  ^d  donbting.  temperament*    The  second  worked  deeply 

"  within  him :  for  no  man  felt  the  influence  more  deeply,  or  Was 

^nipiie  galled  by  the  stings  of  English  haughtiness  ana  disdain. 
W^e  belieyci  that  the  better-half  of  Hume*s  love  of  kingly  power, 

.  aiid  hiatred  of  popular  rights,  arose  from  his  hearty  and  retribu- 
tive'dislike  of  tne  English  community.  His  pnde  could  not 
broo^  their  sneers  at  his  Scottish  dialect,  and  their  general  aver* 

^  ,^io^  io  his  nation ;  ^nd  in  revenge  he  set  himselF  to  pull  dowti 
^eir  K^usehold  gods,  and  to  decry  that  liberty  on  wliich  tli^ir 

.^^Q  was  so  much  set. 

ll^ere  is  little,  told  us  of  much  consequence  about  Hume^s 
eijirly' years.     He  was  bom  in  1711,  being  the  second  son  of  the 

*  l«aird  of  Ninewells,  in  East  Lothian — a  family  of  considerable 
Antiquity.   Mr.  Burton  has  printed  a  letter  from  Hume  himself  to 

,  ^Mir.  Pome  of  Whitfield  in  1758,  in  which  he  gives  a  very  minute 

^  fhd,,detai^d  account  of  his  pedigi-ee.  About  the  orthograpljy 
of  ^is  name  he  was  more  jealous  than  beseemed  a  philosopher— 
insi^^ihg  on  spelling  it  Hume,  as  the  ancient  and  accurate  no- 

Senql^ture,  and  abbprring  the  Home  of  his  friend  and  relative 
enry  Home  of  Kaimes,  as  much  as  Johnson  did  to  be  Scdtti- 
;  ciz^  into  Johnston.     Nothing  of  any  note  seems  to  have  niknc- 
^edpiQ  bareer  at  school  or  college  i  and  it  is  not  known  vritb'  cer- 
.j^.wnt^,  w^i^re.  he  w^s  educated,     jtndectd?  it  doe^ ,  not  Appear '  that 
\](|ie^ey'er  ^oquirecl  any  critical  a^auaintance  with  the  a^ad  lah- 
,,g]|jia^s. ,  .He  hadlit;tle  Irfitm  and  less  Greek,  in  seh6krly|8en^ ; 
.^^d  in  the. quotations  wfii(»h  occur  in  hi3 'correspondendei  n^'sieta 
botlfi' grammar  and  pro3ody  frequently  at  defiaitce.    It  is  liow* 
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ever  certain  that  he  read  Latin  with  ease,  and  in  his  after  yean 
became  very  well  acquainted  w  ith  most  authors  in  that  language . 
He  says  himself,  that  for  the  Essay  on  the  Popaloosness  of  An- 
cient Natioa"),  he  read  throimh  most  of  the  Classical  writers. 

He  8eem3  very  early  to  have  evinced  a  taste  for  the  stady  of 
Mental  Philosophy,  ^'ir.  Burton  gives  us  the  scroll  of  a  letter 
to  a  college  friend  in  which,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  writes, — 

^  Ton  say  that  I  would  not  send  in  my  papers,  because  they  were 
not  polisfaed  nor  brought  to  any  form :  which  yon  say  is  niee^.  But 
was  it  not  reasonable  ?  Would  you  have  me  send  in  my  kxxe  incor- 
rect thoughts?  Were  such  worth  the  transcribing?  All  the  pro- 
gress that  I  made  is  but  drawing  tlie  outlineS|  on  loose  bits  of  paper: 
here  a  hint  of  a  passion  ;  there  a  phenomenon  in  the  mind  accounted 
for :  in  another  the  alteration  of  th&«  accounts :  sometimes  a  remark 
.upon  an  author  I  have  been  reading;  and  none  of  them  worth  to 
any  body,  and  1  believe  scarce  to  myself.  .... 

For  the  perfectly  wise  man,  that  outbraves  fortune,  is  surely 
greater  than  the  husbandman  who  slips  by  her ;  and,  indeed,  this 
pastoral  and  satumian  happiness  I  have  in  a  great  measure  come  at 
just  now.  I  live  like  a  king,  pretty  much  by  myself,  neither  full  of 
action  nor  perturbation — moUes  mmmoB,  This  state,  however,  I  can 
foresee  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  My  peace  of  mind  is  not  sufficiently 
eottfiniied  by  philosophy  to  withstand  the  blows  of  forttine.  Thu 
greatness  and  elevation  of  soul  is  to  be  found  only  in  study  and  con- 
templation-f-tliis  can  alone  teach  us  to  look  down  on  human  acci- 
dents. You  must  allow  [me]  to  talk  thus,  like  a  philosopher ;  'tis  a 
subject  I  think  much  on,  and  could  talk  all  day  long  of.  But  I  know 
I  must  not  trouble  you.  Wherefore  I  wisely  practise  my  rules,  which 
prescribe  to  check  our  appetite,"  &c. 

There  is  also  a  fragment  of  an  essay  on  chivalry  and  modem 
honour,  written  about  the  same  date,  from  which  oar  readers 
may  be  well  pleased  to  have  an  extract,  as  showing  the  manner 
in  ^hich,  at  that  early  age,  he  treated  a  snbject  very  nearly  akin 
to  some  of  his  more  mature  speculations : — 

''  '  'Tis  observable  of  the  human  mind,  that  when  it  is  smit  with 
any  idea  of  merit  ot  perfection  beyond  what  its  faculties  can  attain, 
and  in  the  pursuit  df  which  it  uses  not  reason  and  experience  for  its 
guide,  il  khowfl  ho  tneah,  but  as  it  gives  the  rein,  and  even  adds  the 
-spur,  \o  every  fidrid  conceit  or  fancy,  runs  in  a  moment  quite  wide 
of  nature.  Thu^  we  find,  when,  without  discretion,  it  indulges  its 
devote  terrors,  that  working  in  such  fairy-ground,  it  quickly  buries 
itself  ui  its  own  whimsies  and  chimeras,  and  raises  up  to  itself  a  new 
set  of  passions,  affections,  desires,  objects,  and,  in  short,  a  perfectly 
new  world  of  its  own,  inhabited  by  different  beings,  and  regulated 
by  different  laws  from  this  of  ours.  In  this  new  world  'tis  so  pos- 
sessed that  it  can  endure  no  interruption  from  the  old ;  but  as  nature 
is  apt  still  on  every  occasion  to  recall  it  thither,  it  must  undermine  it 
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by  toi,  knd  IwtiriDg  altogether  from  thia  commerce  of  inimkind,  it  it 
be  10  bent  upon  its  religions  exercise,  from  the  mjsHc,  by  an  easy 
transition,  degenerate  into  the  hermite.  The  tome  thing  is  observable 
in  philosophy,  which  thoagh  it  cannot  produce  a.  different  world  in 
which  we  may  wander,  mc^es  us  act  in  this  as  if  we  w.ere  difierent 
beings  from  the  rest  of  mankind ;  at  least  makes  us  frame  to  ourselves, 
though  we  cannot  execute  them,  rules  of  conduct  different  from  thosie 
which  are  set  to  us  by  nature.  No  engine  can  supply  the  place  of 
wings,  and  make  us  fly,  though  the  imagination  of  such  a  one  may 
make  us  stretch  and  strain  and  elevate  ourselves  upon  our  tiptoes. 
And  in  this  case  of  an  imagined  merit,  the  farthei:  oiir  chimeras 
hurry  us  from  nature,  and  the  practice  of  the  world,  the  better  pleased 
wd  are,  as  valuing  ourselves  upon  the  singularity  of  our  nbtions,  And 
thinking  we  depart  from  the  rest  of  mankind  only  by  flying  abbte 
theih.  Where  there  is  none  we  excel,  we  are  apt  to  think  we  haVe 
no  excellency ;  and  self-conceit  makes  us  take  every  Singularity  f<M> 
an  excellency. 

''  *  When,  thei-efore,  these  barbarians  came  first  to  the  relish  of 
9ome  degree  of  virtue  and  politeness  beyond  what  they  had  ever  before 
been  acquainted  with,  their  minds  would  necessarily  stretch  themselves 
in^p  some  vast  conceptions  of  things,  which,  not  being  corrected  h^ 
sufficient  judgment  and  experience,  must  be  empty  and  unsolid.  Those 
wdo  had  first  bred  these  conceptions  in  them  could  not  assist  them  in 
their  birth,  as  the  Grecians  did  the  Romans ;  but  being  themselves 
scarce  half-civilized,  would  be  rather  apt  to  entertain  any  extravagant 
misshapen  conceit  of  their  conquerors,  than  able  to  lick  it  into  any 
ibrm.  'Twas  thus  that  that  monster  of  romantic  chivalry,  or  knight- 
errantry,  by  the  necessary  operation  of  the  principles  of  human  nature^ 
]vas  brought  into  the  world ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  it  descended 
from  the  Moors  and  Arabians,  who,  learning  somewhat  of  the  Romam 
civility  from  the  province  they  conquered,  and  being  themselves  ^ 
southern  people,  which  are  commonly  observed  to  be  more  quick  an4 
inventive  than  the  northern,  were  the  first  who  fell  upon  this  vein  of 
achievement.  When  it  was  once  broken  upon,  it  ran  like  wild-firo 
over  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  who,  being  in  the  same  situation  with 
these  nations,  kindled  with  the  least  spark.' " — Vol.  i.  pp.  20,  21. 

Hume  was  intended  bv  his  friends  for  the  law.  But  he  soon 
ftbandoned  the  study,  fie  says : — "  1  found  an  insumlonhtabl^ 
liv^rsiotl  to  everything  but  the  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  general 
learning;  and  while  they  fancied  I  was  poring  upon  Voet  and 
yinnius,  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  the  autnors  1  was  secretly  de- 
vouring.'* We  do  not  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Burton^  ttat  this 
arose  entirely  from  the  inborn  ambition  to  found  a  school  of 

E'  ilosophy.  No  doubt,  there  may  have  been  some  unAcknow- 
ged  instinct  of  latent  power  which  warned  the  neophyte  of  his 
ure  greatness :  but  probably  it  was  as  much  the  well-known 
ejharm  of  speculation  in  which  an  acute  and  ingtoioas  mind  de- 
lights; which  deterred  him  fit)m  the  more  confined  pftth  in 
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which  a  lawyer  must  walk.  His  turn  of  mind  most  have  led 
liiin  to  doubt  and  question  those  oracular  responses  which  a 
bwyer  holds  as  the  foundation  of  his  ]3eculiar  system.  Of  the 
principles  of  law,  and  government,  and  justice,  Hume  afterwards 
evinced  that  he  coula  treat  with  a  masterly  hand.;  but  then  it 
was  in  the  uncontrolled  field  of  speculation,  where  his  intellect 
had  full  scope  to  discover  and  decide  tnith  for  himself. 

We  pass  on,  however,  to  take  notice  of  a  document,  on  the 
possession  of  which  Mr.  Burton,  with  some  reason,  prides  him- 
self. It  is  indeed  a  very  curious  paper.  It  is  a  letter,  which 
perhaps  was  never  sent,  from  Hume  to  a  physician,  containing  a 
statement  of  his  physical  and  mental  case.  The  party  addressed, 
Mr.  Burton  supposes  to  have  been  Dr.  George  Cheyne,  then  in 

freat  repute.  Hume  seems  at  this  time  to  nave  fallen  into  a 
ind  of  nypochondriac  lowness,  and  consults  the  physician  on 
the  remeies  he  should  adopt.  With  this  view  he  goes  into  a 
minute  dissection  of  his  own  mind  and  temper,  which  is  in  the 
highest  degree  curious :  and  reflects  not  only  light  on  his  real 
character,  but  great  credit  on  his  candour  and  discernment.  It 
is  seldom  a  mirror  held  by  one's-self  reflects  so  faithfully.  He 
begins,  after  a  few  introductory  sentences,  by  telling  the  phy- 
sician  that — 

'' '  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  either  with  the  philosophers  or 
critics,  knows  that  there  is  nothing  yet  established  in  either  of  these 
two  sciences,  and  that  they  contain  little  more  than  endless  disputes, 
even  in  the  most  fundamental  articles.  Upon  examination  of  these, 
I  found  a  certain  boldness  of  temper  growing  in  me,  which  was  not 
inclined  to  submit  to  any  authority  in  these  subjects,  but  led  me  to 
seek  out  some  new  medium,  by  which  truth  might  be  established. 
After  much  study  and  reflection  on  this,  at  last^  when  I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age,  there  seemed  to  be  opened  up  to  me  a  new 
scene  of  thought,  which  transported  me  beyond  measure,  and  made 
me,  with  an  ardour  natural  to  young  men,  throw  up  every  other 
pleasure  or  business  to  apply  entirely  to  it.  The  law,  which  was  the 
business  I  designed  to  follow,  appeared  nauseous  to  me,  and  I  could 
think  of  no  other  way  of  pushing  my  fortune  in  the  world,  but  that 
of  n  scholar  and  philosopher.  I  was  infinitely  happy  in  this  course 
of  life  for  some  months ;  till  at  last,  about  the  beginning  of  September, 
1729,  all  my  ardour  seemed  in  a  moment  to  be  extinguished,  and  I 
could  no  longer  raise  my  mind  to  that  pitch,  which  formerly  gave 
me  such  excessive  pleasure.  I  felt  no  uneasiness  or  want  of  spirits, 
when  I  laid  aside  my  book ;  and  therefore  never  imagined  there  was 
nny  bodily  distemper  in  the  case,  but  that  my  coldness  proceeded 
from  a  laziness  of  temper,  which  must  be  overcome  by  redoubling 
my  application.  In  this  condition  I  remained  for  nine  months,  very 
uneasy  to  myself,  as  you  may  well  imagine^  but  without  growing 
any  worse,   which  was  a  miracle.     There  was  another  particulari 
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which  contributed,  more  than  any  thing,  to  waste  my  spirits  and 
bring  on  roe  this  distemper,  which  was,  that  having  read  many 
books  of  morality,  such  as  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  Plutarch,  and  being 
smit  with  their  beautiful  representations  of  virtue  and  philosophy, 
I  undertook  the  improvement  of  my  temper  and  will,  along  with 
my  reason  and  understanding.  I  was  continually  fortifying  myself 
With  reflections  against  death,  and  poverty,  and  shame,  and  pain, 
and  all  the  other  calamities  of  life.  These  no  doubt  are  exceeding 
useful,  when  joined  with  an  active  life,  because  the  occasion  being 
presented  along  with  the  reflection,  works  it  into  the  soul,  and 
makes  it  take  a  deep  impression ;  but  in  solitude  they  serve  to  little 
other  purpose  than  to  waste  the  spirits,  the  force  of  the  mind  meet- 
ing with  no  resistance,  but  wasting  itself  in  the  air,  like  our  arm 
when  it  misses  its  aim.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  31^  Z2, 

After  some  description  of  his  bodily  ailments,  he  proceeds— 

*'  Having  now  time  and  leisure  to  cool  my  inflamed  imagination, 
I  began  to  consider  seriously  how  I  should  proceed  in  my  philosophi- 
cal inquiries.  I  found  that  the  moral  philosophy  transmitted  to  us 
by  antiquity  laboured  under  the  same  inconvenience  that  has  been 
found  in  their  natural  philosophy,  of  being  entirely  hypothetical,  and 
depending  more  upon  invention  than  experience :  every  one  consulted 
his  fancy  in  erecting  schemes  of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  without  regard- 
ing human  nature,  upon  which  every  moral  conclusion  must  depend. 
This,  therefore,  I  resolved  to  make  my  principal  study,  and  the  source 
from  which  I  would  derive  every  truth  in  criticism  as  well  as  mora- 
lity. I  believe  it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  most  of  the  philosophers  who 
have  gone  before  us,  have  been  overthrown  by  the  greatness  of  their 
genius,  and  that  littie  more  is  required  to  make  a  man  succeed  in 
this  study,  than  to  throw  off  all  prejudices  either  for  his  own  opinions, 
or  for  those  of  others.  At  least,  this  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on  for 
the  truth  of  my  reasonings,  which  I  have  multiplied  to  such  a  degree, 
that  within  these  three  years,  I  find  I  have  scribbled  many  a  quire 
of  paper,  in  which  there  is  nothing  contained  but  my  own  inventions. 
This,  with  the  reading  most  of  the  celebrated  books  in  Latin,  French, 
and  English,  and  acquiring  the  Italian,  you  may  think  a  suflicient 
business  for  one  in  perfect  health,  and  so  it  would  had  it  been  done 
to  any  purpose  ;  but  my  disease  was  a  cruel  encumbrance  on  me.  I 
found  that  I  was  not  able  to  follow  out  any  train  of  thought,  by  cne 
continued  stretch  of  view,  but  by  repeated  interruptions,  and  by  re- 
fi-eshing  my  eye  from  time  to  time  upon  other  objects.  Yet  with  this 
inconvenience  I  have  collected  the  rude  materials  for  many  volumes ; 
but  in  reducing  these  to  words,  when  one  must  bring  the  idea  ho  com- 
prehended in  gross,  nearer  to  him,  so  as  to  contemplate  its  minutest 
parts,  and  keep  it  steadily  in  his  eye,  so  as  to  copy  these  parts  in 
order — this  I  found  impracticable  for  me,  nor  were  my  spirits  equal 
to  so  severe  an  employment  Here  lay  my  greatest  calamity.  I  had 
no  hopes  of  delivering  my  opinions  with  such  elegance  and  neatnessi 
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«8  to  draw  to  me  tbe  attention  of  the  world,  and  I  would  rather  li?« 
and  die  in  obscurity  than  produce  them  maimed  and  imperfect. 

^*  Such  a  miserable  disappointment  X  scarce  ever  remember  to  have 
beard  of.  The  small  distance  betwixt  me  and  perfect  health  makea 
me  the  more  uneasy  in  my  present  situation.  It  is  a  weakness  rather 
than  a  lowness  of  spirits  which  troubles  me,  and  there  seems  to  be  as 
great  a  di0erence  betwixt  my  distemper  and  common  vapours,  as  b^^ 
twixt  vapours  and  madness.  I  have  noticed  in  the  writings  of  tha 
j^rench  mystics,  and  in  those  of  our  fanatics  here,  that  when  they  gi?o 
a  history  of  the  situation  of  their  souls,  they  mention  a  coldness  una 
desertion  of  the  spirit,  which  frequently  returns ;  and  some  of  them, 
at  the  beginning,  have  been  tormented  with  it  many  years.  ^  thif 
l^ind  of  deyotiop  depends  entirely  on  the  force  of  passion,  and  conser 
quently  of  the  animal  spirits,  I  have  oflen  thought  tjiat  their  case  an4 
mine  iivere  pretty  parallel,  and  that  their  rapturous  admirations  might 
discompose  the  &bric  of  the  nerves  and  brain,  as  much  as  profound 
reflections,  and  that  warmth  and  enthusiasm  whic))  i^  inseparable 
from  tbeni."-r-Vpl. }.,  pp.  36-87. 

This  is  all  very  characteristic  and  very  remarkable;  a«d 
ivfaile  it  undoubtedly  discloses  a  deep-seated  and  profound  Hte^ 
rary  ambition,  shows  also  how  thoroughly  innate  nis  scepticism 
was — ai)d  witn  how  bold  a  hand,  even  at  that  age,  he  was  coq- 
teniplatiQg  (h^  challenge  of  even  the  most  received  and  estab- 
Iisi|ie4  truths. 

Ai^d  we  may  here  observe,  that  Hume^s  unbelief  neither  arosf 
i^Vfi  a  rebellion  to  the  restraints  of  religion,  or  from  the  harden^ 
ing  jnfiuenoe  of  a  dissolute  life.  That  the  tone  of  the  society  {ii 
wnieh  be  was  east  gave  his  mind  a  bent  in  that  direction  is  vefj 
probable;  and  it  is  also  likely  that  the  example  of  those  oq 
whom  the  thin  cloak  of  religion  sat  so  lightly,  did  not  tend  tQ 
lesson  the  sceptical  bias  of  his  mind.  But  it  is  fair  to  8ay,  that 
he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  honest,  as  iar  as  these 
opinions  were  concerned.  Whether  he  took  the  necessary 
means  to  inform  himself  or  not,  he  certainlv  was  not  convinced 
of  the  truth,  or  rather  convinced  himself  of  the  untruth,  of  reli- 
^on  :  and  such  being  his  conviction,  he  gave  it  to  the  world,  as 
w^  shall  irpmediately  see,  not  ivoxa  wanton  desire  to  sap  the) 
foundations  of  virtue,  but  simply  because  he  thought  it  tn;e. 

The  fiext  movement  in  the  philosopher's  career  was  his  ent<s|V 
)iig  a  merchailt'a  house  in  Bristol ;  but  be  soon  found  that  atmosr 

giere  still  more  uncongenial  than  that  of  the  Parliament  llous^. 
e  esoaped  to  France,  where  he  wandered  for  some  tiu)^  ob? 
serving  men  and  manners  with  a  sagacious  and  discriminating 
eye,  and  preparing  materials  for  his  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
It  so  happened  that  shortly  before  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 
France,  the  Jansenist  miracles  at  the  tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris 
were  in  vogue.    They  probably  formed  a  pregnant  topic  of  con- 
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versation  in  Hume's  presence,  and  the  absurdity  with  which  they 
were  maintained  had  doubtless  its  effect  in  suggesting  the  train 
of  thought  which  resulted  in  the  famous  Essaj  on  Miracles. 

In  France,  Hume  remained  for  three  years.    He  returned  to 
London  in  1737,  at  the  age  of  26,  to  superintend  the  launching 
of  his  first  literary  vessel,  the  ^*  Treatise  of  Human  Nature. 
This  celebrated  work  was  published  in  1739. 

Mr.  Burton  gives  a  very  clear  and  able  analysis  of  this  remark- 
able production,  which  fell  so  silent  on  the  British  et^r  that  the 
author  was  hardly  gratified  even  by  abuse.  We  agree  generally 
with  the  remarks  which  he  has  thrown  out  qw  the  purely  met^ 
physical  parts  of  that  work,  which  unquestionably  presented  a 
great  alid  striking  example  of  inductive  reasoning,  as  applied  to 
mental  phenomena,  and  in  precision  and  style  afiord  a  model  for 
philosophical  ratiocination.  Hume  thougnt  so  decidedly,  that 
even  while  he  erred  he  taught  the  way  to  truth  to  those  who  came 
after  him  ;  and  although  on  many  momentous  questions  he  ar« 
rived  at  a  false  result,  we  concur  with  Mr.  Burton  in  thinking 
that  no  philosophical  writer  has  done  more  in  teaching  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  inquiry  into  the  science  of  mind  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Into  the  peculiar  merits  of  Hume's  theory  of  Ideas  and  Im- 
pressions it  is  not  within  our  present  limits  to  enter.  It  has  been 
often  canvassed,  and  presents  about  as  many  defects,  as  a  mere 
system  of  mind,  as  most  theories  that  have  been  nroppunded.  In 
metaphysics,  a  theory  has  generally  been  useful  in  proportion  to 
the  skill  or  logic  employee!  in  its  illustration.  It  is  of  service 
more  as  an  instrument  or  vehicle  of  truth,  than  as  a  subject  of 
absolute  demonstration.  Unquestionably  this  **  Treatise  of  Hu- 
man Nature  "  was  of  far  more  influence  as  an  example  of  a  lucid| 
logical,  and  calm  inquiry  into  the  operations  of  the  mind,  than  al 
furnishing  an  account,  having  any  pretensions  to  completeness, 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  faculties  operate.  Of  his 
predecessors,  the  philosopher  who  most  nearly  approached  him  in 
manner  and  in  thought,  was  Hobbes  of  Malmesbury,  whose  own 
theory  is  not  the  worst  of  the  catalogue,  and  who  in  some 
measure  resembled  Hume  in  coolness  and  perspicuity. 

This  work,  as  we  have  said,  fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  to 
the  deep  mortification  of  the  young  autl^or.  Yet  from  this  acom| 
flung  unguided  on  the  wilderness  of  the  public,  was  destined  to 
spring  the  Scottish  School  of  philosophy,  and  its  not  less  vigorous 
offshoot  among  our  German  neighbours. 

The  causes  which  led  to  its  cool  reception  probably  may  be 
looked  for  in  the  distaste  of  the  English  public  for  pure  metaphy- 
sics. Had  he  published  in  Edinburgh,  he  would  have  commanded 
more  attention  among  a  people  whose  cast  of  mind  rendered  such 
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studies  peculiarly  attractive  to  them.  But  he  would  at  the  same 
time  have  met  with  no  inconsiderable  outbreak  of  indignation, 
in  consequence  of  the  sceptical  tone  of  the  work ;  and  on  this 
subject  we  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  to  the  intelligent  and  can- 
did biographer. 

In  remarking  on  Hume's  views  of  cause  and  effect|  Mr.  Burton 
has  the  following  passage : — 

^*  They  are  surely  no  enlightened  friends  to  religion,  who  roiuntain 
that  the  suppression  of  inquiry  as  to  the  material  or  the  immaterial  world, 
is  favourable  to  the  cause  of  revealed  truth.  The  blasphemer  who 
raises  his  voice  offensively  and  contentiously  against  what  his  fellow- 
citizens  hold  sacred,  invokes  the  public  wrath,  and  is  no  just  object  of 
sympathy.  The  extent  of  his  punishment  is  regretted  only  wlien,  by 
its  vindictive  excess,  it  is  liable  to  excite  retaliatory  attacks  from  the 
same  quarter.  But  the  speculative  philosopher,  who  does  not  directly 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  his  neighbours,  should  be  left  to  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  his  inquiries ;  aAd  those  who,  instead  of  meeting 
him  by  fair  argument-,  cry  out  irreligion,  and  call  in  the  mob  to  their 
aid,  sliould  reflect  first,  whether  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  they  are 
i-ight  in  their  conclusion,  that  his  inquiries,  if  carried  out,  would  be 
ininiiciil  to  religion — ^whether  some  mind  more  acute  and  philosophical 
than  their  own,  may  not  either  finally  confute  the  sceptical  philoso- 
pher's argument,  or  prove  that  it  is  not  inimical  to  religion  ;  and,  se- 
condly, whether  they  are  not  likely  to  be  themselves  the  greatest  foes 
i/)  religion,  by  holding  that  it  requires  such  defence,  and  the  practical 
blasphemers^  by  proclaiming  that  religion  is  in  danger?" — ^Vol.  i.,  pp. 
87,  88. 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  a  great  deal  of  abstract  truth ;  but  un- 
fortuiiatc4y  it  is  not  at  all  applicable  to  Hnme  or  his  writings,  nor 
would  Hume  himself  ever  have  held  such  a  tone.  It  is,  we  sul- 
niit,  (piite  true  that  to  raise  a  cry  of  irreligion  against  a  theory  in 
physical  or  moral  science,  when  abstractly  propounded,  is  in  the 
general  both  weak  and  unjust.  He  who  believes  in  the  religion 
supposed  to  be  assailed,  must  believe  it  able  to  stand  all  legiti* 
mate  tests ;  and  no  philosophical  inquiry,  if  conducted  on  logical 
or  inductive  principles,  should  be  put  down  on  that  ground,  if 
liable  to  no  other  criticism.  But  Hume  made  no  secret  of  his 
infidelity.  In  his  reasonings  he  never  approached  the  subject  of 
religion  without  plainly  indicating  the  state  of  his  convictions  in 
regai*d  to  it ;  and  certainly  no  man  had  ever  less  reason  to  com- , 
plain  of  being  called  an  Infidel  than  Hume.  It  would  be  wrong 
to  say  he  gloried  in  it :  he  simply  professed  it,  but  he  never  made 
any  doubt  about  the  matter.  If  tie  had  merely  propounded  his 
doctrine  of  cause  and  effect,  and  left  others  to  follow  out  its  re- 
sults, there  might  have  been  some  reason  for  indignation  at  the 
orthodox  clamour  with  which  he  was  afterwards  assailed.  But 
he  was  accused  of  no  more  than  he  was  ready  and  anxious  to  pro- 
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fess.  He  was  a  far  more  philosophical  sceptic  than  Gibbon, 
whose  sneer  is  that  of  malevolence — or  of  Bolingbroke,  whose  spe- 
culations, foimded  on  the  school  of  Shaftesbury,  and  betraying 
far  more  vanity  than  reasoning,  border  on  the  Satanic.  Hume 
plainly  had  no  pleasure  in  abusing  any  religion ;  but  he  wished 
the  world  would  understand  that  he  believed  in  none. 

We  therefore  own  our  wonder  that  Mr.  Burton  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  insert  these  palliative  pages,  as  to  a  man 
who  felt  scepticism  so  little  as  a  reproach,  it  was  not  his  ab- 
stract theory,  but  his  avowed  practical  application  of  it,  which 
excited  comment  and  remonstrance ;  and  although  it  might  have 
been  as  well  if  some  of  his  assailants  had  stopped  to  carry  out  his 
process,  he  who  stopped  midway  to  draw  specific  results  could 
not  be  surprised  with  reason,  or  complain  witn  justice,  at  the  cla- 
mour and  revulsion  which  his  writings  originated  among  religi- 
ous men. 

In  what  language  scepticism  is  to  be  reproved,  or  in  what  tem- 
per treated,  is  a  totally  different  matter.  Of  course,  to  those  who 
consider  religion  as  purely  a  department  of  philosophy,  where  all 
men  may  with  impunity  select  their  own  theory,  and  where  pro- 
bably all  theories  have  an  equal  amount  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
the  pure  sceptic  who  disbelieves  all  seems  only  an  incredulous 
s|)eculator.  But  to  any  one  who  really  looks  on  religion  as  a  se- 
rious practical  concern,  it  is  impossible  to  remain  indifferent  to 
assaults  which  aim  directly  and  avowedly  at  the  foundation  on 
which  his  faith  rests.  There  are  two  processes  by  which  the  at- 
tack may  be  met.  One  is  to  stand  on  the  acknowledged  word 
of  truth,  and  show  the  contrariety  of  the  antagonist  argument ; 
and  this  to  the  man  who  feels  that  he  stands  firm  in  the  faith,  is 
the  shelter  and  the  safer  process.  The  other  is  to  grapple  with 
the  contending  theory  ana  show  its  actual  results  ;  and  in  how 
iiiaiiy  departments  of  science  have  the  sceptic  cavillers,  who  but 
stepped  into  the  porch,  been  led  captive  in  triumph  under  the 
banner  of  Christianity  by  those  wno  penetrated  the  shrine? 
The  latter  is  doubtless  the  more  philosopnic  alternative,  but  it  is 
not  one  to  which  the  powers  of  all  men  are  equal ;  and  no  man 
has  the  least  reason  to  grumble  that,  when  he  avows  himself  an 
infidel,  he  is  called  one.  How  far  the  name  infers  disgrace,  is,  of 
course,  a  question  on  which  he  and  his  accusers  will  necessarily 
be  at  issue ;  but  he  ought  to  feel  no  more  offence  in  being  styled 
an  infidel,  than  the  other  does  in  being  denominated  a  Christian. 

A  little  farther  on  in  his  book,  Mr.  Burton's  anxiety  to  protect 
the  Christianity  of  Hume,  leads  him  to  mistake  manifest  banter 
ibr  sober  earnest.  He  is  engaged  in  the  not  very  probable  task 
of  demonstrating  that  Hume's  doctrines  of  free-will  and  neces- 
sity, and  even  his  views  of  miracles,  were  consonant  with,,  and 
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calculated  to  support  the  views  of  such  evangelical  clergy  as 
Whitefield  and  Erskine.  He  says,  that  ^^  in  this  same  section  on 
miracles,  there  ai*e  repeated  protests  against  the  reader  assuming 
that  the  writer  is  arguing  against  the  Christian  faith."  And  in 
illustration  of  these  ^^  protests,^'  he  quotes  two  sentences  which 
we  have  always  read  as  plain  and  palpable  sneers,  and  which 
even  in  Mr.  Burton's  pages  it  is  impossible  to  read  in  any  other 
manner.  ^^  As  if,"  says  Hume,  ^^  the  testimony  of  man  could  ever 
be  put  in  the  balance  with  that  of  God  himself  tolio  conducted  the 
pen  of  the  inspired  xoritersr  And  again,  ^^  Our  most  holy  reli- 
gion is  founded  in  &ith,  not  on  reason ;  and  it  is  a  sure  method  of 
exposing  itj  to  put  it  to  such  a  trial  as  it  is  by  no  means  fitted  to 
endure"  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  Whitefaeld  and 
Erskine  had  made  common  cause  with  a  man  who  held  that  the 
testimony  of  men  was  opposed  to  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  our 
Saviour,  or  that  our  most  holy  religion  was  not  fitted  to  endure 
the  test  of  reason :  and  we  do  indeed  marvel  how  such  senten- 
ces, from  such  a  pen  as  Hume's,  should  ever  have  been  imagined 
by  Mr.  Burton  to  convey  anything  but  the  sneer  which  every 
line  evinces. 

But  we  gladly  leave  this  topic,  which,  though  important,  is 
unpleasant,  to  resume  the  thread  of  the  narrative.  Aiter  the 
premature  interment  of  his  first  literary  infant,  Hume  retired 
once  more  to  the  paternal  shades  of  Ninewells,  to  meditate  fresh 
dreams  of  literary  renown,  and  to  forget  if  possible  past  disap- 
pointments. A  correspondence  with  JPrancis  Hutcheson,  then 
m  the  zenith  of  his  reputation,  closes  the  history  of  the  unfor- 
tunate ^<  Treatise,"  ancl  the  next  attempt  we  find  made  in  the 
vcar  1741,  in  the  shape  of  two  anonymous  volumes  of  ^'  Essays 
Moral  and  Political."  These  were  published  in  Edinburgh,  and 
were  very  ikvourably  received,  so  much  so  as  to  make  the  young 
author  soon  forget  his  former  mortification.  The  Essays  them- 
selves are  too  well  known  to  require  fiirther  remark :  they  are 
strongly  characteristic  of  the  author.  Of  the  Moral  Essays  we 
need  not  speak :  but  the  Political  branch  of  the  work  is  well- 
deserving  of  notice,  both  fi^om  the  views  elucidated  in  them,  and 
from  their  greater  liberality  of  tone,  as  compared  with  the  more 
mature,  or  rather  more  hardened  views  of  the  author  of  the 
History  of  England.  We  think  Mr.  Burton  is  not  altogether 
accurate  in  underrating  the  prior  writers  on  the  English  Con- 
stitution. To  go  no  forther  back,  Bolingbroke,  whatever  in  prac- 
tice he  might  be,  had  a  very  thorough  Knowledge  of  the  Consti- 
tution, ano^  a  fast  hold  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 
They  are  noivhere  more  soundly  or  elegantly  expounded  than 
in  his  Political  Treatises.  And  even  in  tne  Craftsman,  of  which 
Mr.  Burton  speaks  so  slightingly — a  work  now  little  read  or 
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known,  there  are  political  disquisitions  replete  with  Constitu- 
tional knowledge,  and  forming,  if  we  mistake  not,  part  of  those 
stores  from  which  Fox  drew  his  enlarged  and  comprehensive 
▼lews  of  English  freedom.  But  still,  these  Essays  of  Hume  con- 
tain the  germ  of  great  and  important  principles  of  Government, 
with  a  certain  prospective  or  prophetic  character,  striking  out  as 
it  were,  and  laying  bare  the  veins  of  political  truth  which  have 
since  been  so  ably  worked.  Here  may  be  found  the  germs  of 
those  principles  of  political  economy,  and  utilitarian  government 
which  Adam  Smith  and  Bentham  respectively  afterwards  raised 
into  systems.  Indeed,  it  would  rather  appear  that  Hume  com- 
inunicated  to  his  friend  Adam  Smith  some  of  the  unused  mate- 
rials which  he  had  collected  for  these  Essays ;  and  in  this  way 
his  sagacity  and  industry  may  have  tended  not  a  little  to  build 
up  that  throne  on  which  Smith  still  reigns  unapproached. 

This  period  of  Hume's  life,  which  was  the  dawn  of  his  celebrity, 
ibund  him  a  poor  but  cheerful  philosopher,  with  no  settled  occu- 
pation beyond  following  out  his  system,  and  enjoying  and  adding 
enjoyment  to  a  pleasant  circle  of  Scottish  friends.  Mr.  Burton 
has  given  us  a  good  many  of  his  more  familiar  letters,  written  at 
this  period  to  Mure  of  Caldwell,  Oswald  of  Dunnikier,  and  other 
well-known  Scottish  characters  of  the  period.  His  epistolary 
style  is  admirable, — playful,  friendly,  and  free  of  restramt,  witn 
H  vein  of  gentle  couitesy  throughout, — in  short,  the  philosopher 
nowhere  appears  to  more  advantage  than  in  the  undress  of  his 
private  correspondence.  The  following  at  a  veqture  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen : — 

*^  Hume  to  William  Mpbe  of  CdldwelL 

**  SeptemUf  |0. 

^  I  loaie  a  pen,  dipt  it  in  ink,  and  set  myself  down  in  a  posture 
ef  writing,  before  I  had  thought  of  any  subject,  or  made  provision  of 
one  single  thought,  by  which  I  might  entertain  you.  I  trusted  to  my 
better  genius  that  he  would  supply  me  in  a  case  of  such  urgent  neces- 
sity ;  but  having  thrice  scratched  my  head,  and  thrice  bit  mj  nails, 
nothipg  presented  itself,  and  I  threw  away  my  pen  in  great  indigna- 
tion. '  O  I  thou  instrument  of  dulness,'  says  I,  *  doest  thou  desert 
me  in  my  greatest  necessity  ?  and,  being  thyself  so  false  a  friend,  hast 
thou  a  secret  repugnance  at  expressing  my  friendship  to  the  faithful 
Mure,  who  knows  thee  too  well  ever  to  trust  to  thy  caprices,  and  who 
never  takes  thee  in  his  hand  without  reluctance.  While  I,  miserable 
wretch  that  I  am,  have  put  ray  chief  confidence  in  thee  ;  and,  relin- 
quishing the  sword,  the  gown,  the  cassock,  and  the  toilette,  have 
trusted  to  thee  alone  for  my  fortune  and  my^fame.  Begone !  avaunt ! 
Return  to  the  goose  from  whence  thou  earnest.  With  her  thou  wast  of 
some  use,  while  thou  conveyedst  her  through  the  ethereal  regions. 
4nd  why,  alas  I  when  plucked  from  her  wing,  and  put  into  mj  band, 
doest  tkott  »Qt  recQgniie  sem^  similitude  bf twist  it  •nd  thj  native 
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fioiL  and  render  me  the  same  service,  in  aiding  the  flij^of  Ajheavy 
ima^rirmtion  ?' 

*'  Tliuj^  acr'a-od,  the  pen  erected  itself  apoo  its  point,  placed  itself 
fx'tviixt  DiY  fin^rTs  and  mj  thumb,  and  moved  itself  to  and  fro  opoo 
tliU  fiaper,  to  ini'orm  you  of  the  storr^,  complain  to  jou  of  mj  injos- 
lice,  and  deaire  your  good  offices  to  the  reconciling  such  ancient  fii^d& 
liut  not  to  speak  nonsense  any  longer,  fby  which,  however,  I  am  glad  I 
have  alrea<ly  filled  a  page  of  paper.)  I  arrived  here  about  three  weeks 
ivuy^  am  in  good  health,  and  very  deeply  immersed  in  books  and  study. 
Tell  your  sister,  Miss  Betty,  (after  having  made  her  mj  oomplinients,) 
that  I  am  as  grave  as  she  imagines  a  philosopher  should  be — ^laugh 
only  once  a  fortnight,  sigh  tenderly  once  a  week,  but  look  sullen  every 
moment.  In  short,  none  of  Ovid's  metamorphoses  ever  showed  so 
absolute  a  change  from  a  human  creature  into  a  beast ;  I  mean  from 
a  gallant  into  a  philosopher. 

^  I  doubt  not  but  you  see  my  Lord  Glasgow  very  often,  and  there- 
fore I  shall  suppose,  when  I  write  to  <me,  I  pay  my  respects  to  both. 
At  least,  I  hope  he  will  so  far  indulge  my  laziness.  Uanc  veaaam  pe- 
limwf^/tie  eUtmusque  viciisim. 

*'  Did  you  receive  my  letter  from  Glasgow?  I  hope  it  did  not  dis- 
please you.     What  are  your  resolutions  with  r^ard  to  that  afiair  ? 

'*  Remember  me  to  your  sister,  Miss  Nancy,  to  Bliss  Dimiop,  and  to 
Mr.  Leech  man.  Tell  your  mother,  or  sisters,  or  whoever  is  most  con- 
cerned alK>ut  the  matter,  that  their  cousin,  John  Stenart,  is  in  Eng- 
land, and,  as  'tis  believed,  will  return  with  a  great  fortune. 

^^  I  say  not  a  word  of  Mr.  Hutcheson,  for  fear  you  should  think  I 
intend  to  run  the  whole  circle  of  my  West-country  acquaintance,  and 
to  make  you  a  bearer  of  a  great  many  formal  compliments.  But  I 
remember  you  all  very  kindly,  and  desire  to  be  remembered  by  you, 
and  to  be  spoke  of  sometimes^  and  to  be  wrote  to." — ^VoL  i.  pp.  153- 
155. 

It  seems  that  in  1745  Hume  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
obtain  the  Chair  of  Ethics,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It 
was  thought,  however,  not  unnaturally,  that  the  author  of  the 
Treatise  of  Human  Nature  was  not  exactly  the  best  expon^it 
of  ethics,  or  the  safest  guide  for  the  rising  generation ;  and  the 
choice  fell  on  Mr.  William  Cleghom,  who  held  it  without  at  least 
alarming  tlie  orthodoxy  of  the  public.  Foiled  in  this,  Hume's 
next  occupation  was  a  very  singular  one,  and  placed  him  in  a 
position  quite  jas  extraordinary  for  a  philosopher,  and  nearly  as 
ridiculous,  as  when  twenty  years  afterwards  iie  found  himself  the 
jage  at  every  beauty's  toilet  in  Paris.  It  proved,  however,  ho 
laughing  matter  for  Hume  at  the  time.  The  last  Marquis  of 
Annanclale  invited  Hume  to  come  and  live  with  him  in  the  capa- 
city of  companion.  In  i)0]nt  of  fact  his  Lordship  was  insane, 
and  his  insanity  took  a  literary  turn,  which  probaoly  suggested 
Hume  as  an  appropriate  appendage  to  his  establishment.  His  pre- 
decessor in  this  singular  office  seems  to  have  been  a  beau  by 
))ix)fessiDn,  and  his  real  master  was  a  Captain  Pbih'p  Vincent/ who 
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was  a  relation  of  the  Marchioness,  a  man  of  coarse  manners  and 
Talgar  mind,  if  one  may  judge  of  him  fix)m  the  traces  preserved  of 
him  in  these  volumes.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  posi- 
tion soon  became  one  which  all  Hume's  philosophy  could  hardly 
enable  him  to  endure.  The  Marquis  grew  more  mad,  and  the 
brother-in-law  more  intolerable,  as  the  year  went  on ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  he  was  dismissed  afler  a  quarrel  with  Vincent, 
and  brought  an  action  against  the  Marquis  for  £75  of  arrears  of 
salary — a  most  inglorious  ending  of  an  inglorious  servitude. 
The  correspondence  on  the  subject  is  curious,  and  more  creditable 
to  Hume's  temper  than  to  his  independence. 

The  scene  stiifls  again,  and  we  'find  our  philosophical  hero 
secretary  to  General  Sinclair,  in  his  expedition  to  the  coast  of 
France — a  scheme  which  turned  out  thoroughly  abortive,  and 
which  had  no  result  worth  mentioning,  excepting  that  it  gave 
the  future  historian  some  insight  into  military  operations,  such 
as  they  were  at  that  day.  Hume  appears  to  haye  thought, 
however,  that  this  brilliant  service  entitled  him  to  be  put  on 
half-pay — a  claim  which  he  did  not  abandon  till  1763.  Indeed, 
obstinacy  seems  to  have  been  a  considerable  element  in  his 
character.  It  would  also  seem  that  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
laying  aside  the  pen  for  more  warlike  weapons,  and  accepting  a 
company,  if  one  could  be  procured :  he  says,  however,  ^'  this  I 
buila  not  on :  nor  indeed  am  I  veij  fond  of  it." 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  General 
Sinclair  on  his  embassy  to  Turin — ^was  near  the  scene  of  that 
most  paltry  of  engagements  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  and  visited 
the  plains  of  Mantua  and  the  Eternal  City,  with  much  interest 
and  enthusiasm.  Lord  Charlemont's  description  of  him  while 
there  is  worth  transcribing. 

*^  ^  Natrn^,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more  unlike  bis  real 
character  than  David  Hume.  The  powers  of  physiognomy  were 
baffled  by  his  countenance ;  neither  could  the  most  skilful  in  that 
science  pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  faculties  of  his 
mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his  visage.  His  face  was  broad 
and  &t,  his  mouth  wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecility.  His  eyes  vacant  and  spiritless,  and  the  corpulence  of 
his  whole  person  was  far  better  fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a 
turtle-eating  alderman,  than  of  a  refined  philosopher.  His  speech  in 
English  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest  Scotch  accent,  and 
his  French  was,  if  possible,  still  more  laughable ;  so  that  wisdom  most 
certainly  never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a  garb.  Though 
now  near  fifty  years  old,  he  was  healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health 
and  strength,  far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead  of  man- 
ly comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of  rusticity.  His  wearing  an 
uniform  added  greatly  to  his  natural  awkwardness,  for  he  wore  it  like 
a  grocer  of  the  trained  bands.  »Siiiclair  was  a  HeutenaiH-general,  and 
yfM  sent  (0  tliQ  courts  of  Vienoa  and  Turin,  us  a  military  envoy,  to  seQ 
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that  their  qnoU  tf  troops  was  fumidhed  hj  the  Au^trians  and  PfM* 
montese.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessarj  that  his  feeretarj  ihbuld 
appear  to  be  an  officer,  and  Hame  was  accordin^j  disgoised  in 
scarlet.'  "— VoL  i.  pp.  270,  271. 

Dttrini^  his  absence  the  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Understand- 
ing had  been  published,  with  no  great  popularity  at  first.  Had 
we  space,  we  should  be  inclined  to  discuss  at  some  little  len^h 
Mr.  Burton's  obserrations  on  free-will  and  necessity,  lis  Bellas 
on  miracles — a  subject  on  which  we  own  we  do  not  terjr  WfeU 
understand  him.  But  the  field  is  too  wide  to  admit  of  our  en- 
tering on  it  at  present. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  conclude  this 
hasty  sketch,  by  simply  alluding  to  the  remainder  of  Hunie*! 
career.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  he  formed  thfe  de- 
sign of  writing,  and  began  to  collect  the  materials  for  biji.  His- 
tory, the  first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  the  year  1762. 
Attention  was  sbon  attracted  to  the  pure  style  and  mhsteilf 
ability  of  the  work ;  but  still  it  had  not  all  the  success  hk  Ex- 
pected. The  star  of  Robertson  was  beginning  to  ascend,  itnd  f6 
outshine  him  in  the  eves  of  his  contemporaries ;  and  the  only 
indications  we  find  in  tlume  of  jealousy  of  a  friend,  occur  in  hiS 
letters  on  this  mortifying  topic.  These  things  soured  his  feel- 
ings towards  hij  countrymen — at  least  those  of  the  south.  H^ 
never  speaks  of  an  Englishman  in  his  correspondence  i^frithoitt 
some  epithet  of  contempt  or  disgust ;  and  his  natred  of  popular 
government  seems  to  have  been  nearly  increased  to  monomania 
by  the  exasperated  state  of  his  feelings  towards  an  undiscrimi- 
nating  public.  Accordingly,  in  the  succeeding  editions  of  mi 
history,  he  carefully  expunged  all  phrases  which  might  seem  Hb 
savour,  in  the  most  remote  degree,  of  whiggery :  and  in  tB4 
mighty  influence  which  that  classic  and  polished  work  has  had 
in  forming  the  minds,  and  warping  the  views  of  the  succeeding 
generation,  he  had  a  most  unphilosophical  but  triuiUphaiit  te^ 
venge  on  the  neglect  of  his  coatem]>oraries. 

In  1763  he  went  to  Paris  with  Lord  Hertford,  then  otlr  Aitti 
bassador  at  that  Court ;  and  certainly  if  French  tmpressinkthl 
could  atone  for  English  rudeness,  the  balm  was  most  Copiously 
applied.  "  He  was,"  Horace  Walpole  says,  grudgingly  ^hbufjni 
"quite  the  mode  f  though  the  cynical  Englishmati  cahhot  t\ith- 
hold  an  expression  of  sneering  wonder  that  a  fat  Scotchman 
should  have  been  so  much  honoured.  His  reputation  had  travel- 
led before  him ;  and  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  grave  ministers 
and  gay  ladies  of  quality,  wits  and  men  of  science,  in  short  all 
the  component  parts  of  that  motley  Vanity  Fair,  joined  in  incest 
sant  adulation  and  devotion  to  the  great  champion  of  infidelity. 
Unused  as  he  was  to  such  a  scene,  Hume  stood  bis  new-bom 
honours  with  singular  e<juanimity.  It  was  indeed  a  circle  of  great 
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names  in  which  he  moved — D'Alembert,  Turgot,  Conti — stars 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  science  and  in  society.  Yet  there  is 
something  awfol  to  think  that  in  thid  gay  and  thoughtless  assem- 
blage it  was  not  so  much  the  getlius  as  the  infidelity  of  the  philo- 
sopher which  established  his  popularity;  and  in  contemplating 
the  utter  impiety  and  blasphemy  of  these  polished  circles^  It  is 
not  difficult  to  descry  the  seeds  which  so  soon  afterwards  ripened 
into  appropriate  but  fearful  convulsion. 

Hume  returned  to  England  in  1766,  brining  With  him  the 
eccentric  madman  Bousseau^  for  whose  fancied  wrongs  Hume's 
honest  sympathy  had  been  excited.  But,  morbid  aha  ungrate- 
ful, Rousseau  turned  on  his  benefactor  before  many  montiis  were 
over ;  and  the  baseness  and  ingratitude  of  his  protfeg^  seem  to 
have  roused  Hume  to  more  genuine  anger  tiian  his  correspon- 
dence anywhere  previously  betrayd.  He  wds  tlot  fotttindtc  in 
his  dealings  with  literary  lunatics. 

Hume's  fortune  had  been  imprdved  by  his  latei*  occupations, 
and  in  1766  he  was  appointed  Under-Secretary  of  State^  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  clearness  and  despatch 
which  showed  that  he  had  as  much  practical  ability  ad  power  of 
abstract  thought  and  logical  discrimihation.  His  appointment 
terminated  by  the  ministerial  convulsions  of  the  day,  and  Hume 
once  more  retired,  with  a  decent  competence,  to  private  life. 
He  resided  in  Edinburgh  till  the  year  1776,  when,  compelled  by 
ill  health  to  seek  for  advice  in  England,  he  died  at  fiatn.  Oh  the 
25th  of  August  of  that  year,  iti  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

Of  Hume's  merits  as  a  itian  of  lettere  it  is  high  and  deserved 
praise  to  say,  that  himself  a  Scotchman,  speaking  the  vernacular 
in  all  its  Doric  breadth,  his  ^tyle  is  purer  and  more  faultless  than 
that  of  any  writer  of  that  century,  at  least  of  the  latter  half  of  it. 
It  is  not  such  English  as  Dryden's,  nor  is  it  as  flowing  arid  florid 
as  Uolingbroke's.  It  has  a  little  of  the  constraint  of  a  man  writ- 
ing in  a  language  not  quite  familiar;  still  we  have  no  English 
work  of  philosophy,  the  language  of  which  is  so  purely  philosophic, 
and  no  history,  tfie  style  ot  which  is  so  eminently  historical. 

His  History,  however,  will  not  be  the  lasting  memorial  of  his 
name.  The  far-reaching  stretch  of  his  philosophy  has  engra- 
ven his  name  deep  in  the  records  of  human  thought  $  and  melan- 
choly as  it  may  be  to  think  that  all  the  consolation  it  afforded  its 
author  was  the  conclusion  that  all  was  darkness  and  uncertaintv; 
and  many  as  the  minds  have  been  whose  steadfastness  have  been 
shaken  by  the  daring  infidelity  of  this  great  master,  we  yet 
venture  to  think  that  his  searching  spint  of  inquiry  has  only 
tended  to  strengthen  those  pillars  of  faith  which  he  intended  to 
shake,  and  to  elucidate  in  still  greater  brightness  those  great 
truths  at  which  his  darts  wefe  so  unavailingly  hurled. 
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Art.  XI. — 1.  Ma7i%  best  Eulogy  after  Death.  A  Seirmoiipreaelved 
in  Hie  A  asembly  Hally  Cananmills^  June  6, 1847)  beingf.  the  Sab- 
batli  immediately  after  the  FunercU  of  Thomas  Chahners^  D.D,^ 
LL.D.j  ^c.  4'^.  By  Jah£s  Sieveright,  D,D.,  Markincli, 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland. 

2.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Mqrningaide  Free  Churchy  June  6, 
1847,  b^ng  the  Sabbatli  immediately  following  tlie  Funeral  of 
Thomas  ChcLlmers^  D.D.y  LL,D.  By  the  Rev.  Jo^K  Bjkijc^, 
A.M.,  Free  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Edinburgh, . 

3.  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh"  A  Sermon  pr^cJied  in  Hie 
Tectorial  Churchy  West  Forty  Edinburgh^  June  6, 18.47,  being 
the  Sabbath  immediately  foUomng  tlte  Funeral  of  Tliomas  ChaU 
mersy  D.D.y  LL,I).  By  the  Rev.  W.  K.  Twjeedie,  Free  Tol- 
booth  Church,  Edinburgh. 

4.  ElijalCs  Translation.  A  Sermon  preached  in  Chalmiere^  Terr 
ritorial  Churchy  West  Forty  on  June  6,  1847,  being  tJie  Sabbaih 
immediately  after  the  Funerql  of  J'homas  ChalmerSy  D.D^y  LL.D.y 
^c.  4rc.    By  the  R^v.  Wm.  Tasker,  Minister  of  that  Chun^h. 

5.  Dying  in  the  Lord.  Being  tlie  Substance  of  two  Di^QOura^s 
preached  in  tlie  Fre^  Church  of  Btcmtistana^  on  tiie, Sabbath 
after  the  Funeral  of  Tliomas  Chalmersy  D.D.y  LL.D.y  4'^  ^'C. 
By  the  Rev.  David  Couper,  Burntjsland. 

6.  The  Chariot  of  Israel  and  the  Horsenien  thereof  •  A  Discourse 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  3.  A.  Wa^-lace,  tn  the  Free  Churchy  Ua^ 
wicky  after  the  Funeral  of  Thomas  ChalmerSy  D.D.p  X-L A 

7.  Sermon  on  tlie  Death  of  Dr.  Chaimers.  By  the  Rev.  Waf. 
Gibson,  Belfast. 

8.  The  Righteous  Man  taken  away  from  tlie  Evil  to  come..  .  A 
Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Clialmersy  D.p.y 
LL.D.y  Sfc.  4'c.    By  the  Kev.  John  G.  Lorimer,  Gl^go\\, 

9.  A  Discourse  of  iJte  Qualities  and  Worth  of  Tliomas  ChalmerSy 
D.D.    By  W.  L.  Alex^vnder,  D.D. 

10.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers ;  his.  Character y  Life y  and  Labours. 
A  Sei'mon  preached  in  Hanover  Presbyterian  Churchy  Brightony 
on  Sabbatliy  June  13,  1847.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  J. 
Ross.     Brighton. 

11.  The  late  Dr.  Chalmers.    By  A.  S,  P.,  Glasgow. 

12.  Dr.  Clialmers.    Extracted  from  Hie  '^Presbyterian  ifeww." 

To  these  powerful  and  affectionate  tiibutes  we  would  gladly 
refer  our  readers,  and  ourselves  keep  silence.  By  and  by 
the  grief  and  panic  so  lately  felt  in  our  Northern  Capital  will 
subside  into  liistoric  veneration,  and  legitimate  Biography  will 
brinfT  to  Imlit  the  details  of  Dr.  Chahners'  interior  and  most 
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mstvacttve-life.'-  And  then  it-may  be  possible  for  most  a^hmrlfifif 
ahcliiiiiebted  friends  to  sketch  his  chara<;ter  with  a  p^n  that  d6S 
nol.fidt0r  and  an  ey^  that  does  not  fill.  He  was  too  closely  con* 
neetad  widi  this  Review,  and  it  owes  him  too  nnich  to  permit' 
hiis  decease  to  pass  without  the  earliest  record ;  bnt  so  close  was 
that  (xmnexion  and  so  ^reat  were  these  obligations  that  t>nr 
readen  will  not  wonder  if  tlie  earliest  notice  is  bnt  short. 

•  Thobias  Chai«mer8  was  bom  at  Anstruther,  in  Fife,  oh  the 
17th  of  Mflich  1780,  and  was  early  sent  to  study  at  St.  Andrew's ' 
Universitgr*    From  traditions  still  plentifnl  in  the  North,  his 
college  career  most  have  been  distin^islied  by  86m^  of  his  sub- 
sequent  pecnHanties-— energy,  ^ood  hnmonr,  cio^pani6nablen€fss^ 
and  aaeeodancy  over  others.    And  it  was  theft  that  Ms  partita 
for  ibB  phyacu  soienoes  was  Gxst  developed*    He  stndied  mathe* 
matics,  ohemistry,  and  some  branches  of  ^tfaltiral  liist6fy  with 
mam  than  youthitil  enthusiasm,  and  wifh'iBU<^'Su<H:;ess  tliat 
besides  assisting  his  own  professor  he  made  ^  b^Ah^'tf  escape  from 
the  matbeiQatical  chair  in  £dinbur^.     F<^  thes^  early  pnrsuitir  * 
he  never  lost  a  lingering  taste^  and  in  the  stfmm^  li^lidav^  of 
his  mellow  age  it  was  his  delight  to  give*  l^tUfeA  to  yottthful 
aBdiences  on  electricity  and  the  laws  d:*  chemical  eombinlition. 
Hia.'attiainments  in  these  fields  of  knowlsfcl^e- Wire'  not  thoslf  of 
a  mereannteur ;  bnt  in  earlier  life  had  all  the  systeni'  and  sebuHfy  ' 
of  an  accoraplished  philosopher.    And  though  for  sani^^^ra  ; 
they  engnssed  him  too  much,  they  afterwards  helped  hiWi  ttmai^-^ 
irtgiy.    Mathematics  especially  gave  him  the- power  of  seven? " 
and  continuous  thinking;  and  enabled  him,  unsedneed  by  a'  - 
salient  fency^  to  follow  each  recondite  speculation  to  its  cnriooa  - 
landing-place,  and  each  high  argument  to  its  topmost  stronghold.  ' 
And  Ydidst  this  stem  discipline  gave  a  stability  to  h»  jndgmetit 
ai)d  a  jBfceadiness  to  his  intellect,  such  as  few  men  of  exuberant  t 
imagiAation  have  ever  enjoyed,  the  facts  and  laws  of  the  natural  - , 
sdehoes  furnished  that  imagination  with  its  appropriate  Wealths.  « 
They  .supplied  the  imageiy  often  gorgeous  and  angust,  sometimoa 
briiiiaht  and  da2zUng, l>y  which  in  after  days  he  made  iitmilnir 
tnMbbs  grander  or  dearer  than  they  had  e^rer  bedn  before  ;*  and^ 
linked; together  by  a  |[eiiittB  mighty  in  analogies,  they 'formed  I* 
th^i.iopeHladder.by  wUch  he  scaled  pinnaclas  of  daa^ng  eleva^  '^ 
tioR^  andt  tdd  d6wn  to  wonderihg  listeners  the  newpanomma 
wbickjitretdlied'  araund  him;,    (jons^crated  and  Ohnstiam^^, 
his- youthful  scienoe' reappeared  and  whs  laid  on  the  dtlunof>rclli>* 
gioiiiin  the  Aatronomieal  Discourses  and  iNiaibivl  Thdok>gfl* 

Thefimt  pjinee  where  he  escereised  hid  ministry  wias  Oaven^in 
the'Sondi  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  hdper  te^heajged  miniisier. 
It  waa\l]lere  that  he'made  the  accpiaintance  of  Charters  of  Wik 
tonH-«i  mthister  remarkable  for  this^  that  he  did  notplrea6banyii< 
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thing  which  he  did  not  undei*stand.    He  did  not  fully  understand 
the  Gospel,  and  he  did  not  fully  preach  it ;  but  those  moral 
truths  and    personal  duties    which   he   did   comprehend,   he 
enforced  with  a  downrightness,  a    simplicity  and  minuteness 
which  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.     To  latest  existence  Dr. 
Chalmers  retained  a  profound  respect  for   the   practical  wis- 
dom and  lively  sense  of  this  Scottish  Epictetus ;  and  though 
it  is  comparing  the  greater  with  the  less,  those  who  have  heard 
him  in  his  more  familiar  sermons — discoursing  the  matter  with  a 
vilWe  audience,  or  breaking  it  down  to  the  unlettered  hearers  of 
the  West  Port  or  the  Dean — were  just  listening  to  old  Charters 
of  Wilton,  revived  in  a  more  affectionate  and  evangelical  version. 
In  May  1803,  he  was  settled  in  the  rural  parish  of  Kilmany. 
This  was  to  his  hearths  content.    It  brought  nim  back  to  his  na- 
tive county.     It  gave  him  an  abundance  of  leisure.     It  brought 
him  near  the  manse  of  Flisk,  and  beside  a  congenial  and  distm- 
guished  naturalist.     It  was  the  country,  with  the  clear  stars 
above  and  the  glorious  hills  around  him  ;  and  it  allowed  him  to 
wander  all  day  long,  hammer  in  hand  and  botanical  box  on  his 
shoulders,  chipping  the  rocks  and  ransacking  the  glens,  and  cul- 
tivating a  kinaly  acquaintance  with  the  outlandish  peasantry. 
But  all  this  while,  though  a  minister,  he  was  ignorant  of  essen- 
tial Christianity.     There  was  in  nature  much  that  pleased  his 
taste,  and  he  knew  very  well  the  quickened  step  and  the  glisten- 
ing eye  of  the  eager  collector,  as  he  pounces  on  some  rare  crystal 
or  quaint  and  novel  flower.     But  as  yet  no  Bible  text  had  made 
his  bosom  flutter,  and  he  had  not  hidden  in  his  heart  sayings 
which  he  had  detected  with  delight  and  treasured  up  like  pearls. 
And  though  his  nature  was  genial  and  benevolent — though  he 
had  his  chosen  friends  and  longed  to  elevate  his  parishioners  to  a 
higher  level  of  intelligence,  and  domestic  comfort,  and  virtuous 
enjoyment — he  had  not  discovered  any  Being  possessed  of  such 
paramount  claims  and  overwhelming  attractions  as  to  make  it 
end  enough  to  live  and  labour  for  His  sake.     But  that  discovery 
he  made  while  writing  for  an  Encyclopaedia  an  article  on  Chris- 
tianity.    The  death  of  a  relation  is  said  to  have  saddened  his 
mind  into  more  than  usual  thoughtfulness,  and  whilst  engaged 
in  the  researches  which  his  task  demanded,  the  scheme  of  God 
was  manifested  to  his  astonished  understanding,  and  the  Son  of 
God  was  revealed  to  his  admiring  and  adoring  affections.     The 
Godhead  embodied  in  the  person  and  exemplified  in  the  life 
of  the  Saviour,  the  remarkable  arrangement  for  the  removal  and 
annihilation  of  sin,  a  gratuitous  pardon  as  the  germ  of  piety  and 
the  secret  of  spiritual  peace — these  truths  flung  a  brightness  over 
his  field  of  view,  and  accumulated  in  wonder  and  endearment 
round  the  Iledeemer^s  person.    He  found  himself  in  sudden  pos-* 
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Aesd6n  of  an  instrameot  potent  to  touch,  and,  in  certaih  drcnm** 
stances,  omnipotent  to  transform  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  exulted 
to  discover  a  Friend  all-worthy  and  divine,  to  whom  he  might 
dedicate  his  everj  faculty,  and  in  serving  whom  he  would  most 
effectually  subserve  the  widest  good  of  man*  And  ignorant  of 
their  peculiar  phraseolo^,  almost  ignorant  of  their  history,  by 
the  direct  door  of  the  Bible  itself  he  landed  on  the  theotogr  of 
the  Beformers  and  the  Puritans  ;  and  ere  ever  he  was  aware,  his 
quickened  and  concentrated  faculties  were  intent  on  reviving  and 
ennobling  the  old  Evangelism. 

The  heroism  with  which  he  avowed  his  change,  and  the  fer^ 
TOUT  with  which  he  proclaimed  the  newly-discovered  Gospel^ 
made  a  mighty  stir  in  the  ouiet  country  round  Kilmany ;  and 
at  last  the  renown  of  this  upland  Boanerges  began  to  spread  over 
Scotland,  till  in  1815  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow  invited  him 
to  come  and  be  the  minister  of  their  Tron  Church  and  parish. 
He  came,  and  in  that  city  for  eight  years  sustained  a  series  of  the 
most  brilliant  arguments  and  overpowering  appeals  in  behalf  of 
vital  godliness  which  devotion  has  ever  kindled  or  eloquence  ever 
launched  into  the  flaming  atmosphere  of  human  thought;    And 
though  the  burning  words  and  meteor  fancies  were  to  many  no 
more  than  a  spectacle — the  crash  and  sparkle  of  an  illumination 
which  exploded  weekly  and  lit  up  the  Tron  Church  into  a  dome 
of  coloured  fire — they  were  designed  by  their  author  and  they 
told  like  a  weekly  boniburdnient.   Into  the  fastnesses  of  aristocra- 
tic hauteur  and  commercial  self-sufficiency — into  the  airy  bat- 
tlements of  elegant  morality  and  irreligious  respectability  they 
sent  showering  thejnnipers  of  hot  conviction;  and  in  hundreds 
of  consciences  were  mighty  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong-holds. 
And  though  the  effort  was  awful — though  in  each  paroxysmal 
climax,  as  his  aim  pointed  more  and  yet  more  loftily,  he  poured 
forth  his  very  soul — for  the  Gospel,  and  love  to  men,  and  zeal  for 
God  now  mingled  with  his  being,  and  formed  his  temperament, 
his  genius,  and  his  passion — though  he  himself  was  his  own  artil- 
lery, and  in  these  self-consuming  sermons  was  rapidly  blazing 
aWay  that  holocaust — himself — the  effort  was  sublimelv  Success- 
ful.    In  the  cold  philosophy  of  the  Eastern  capital  and  the 
coarse  e^rthliness  of  the  Western  a  breach  was  enected,  and  in 
its  Bible  dimensions  and  its  sovereign  insignia  the  Gospel  tri- 
umphant went  through.     Though  the  labours  of  Love  and  Bal- 
four had  been  blessed  to  the  winning  of  many,  it  ^as  not  till  in 
the  might  of  commanding  intellect  and  consecntted  reason  Chal- 
mers came  up — it  was  not  till  then  that  the  ciHidel  yielded,  and 
evangelical  doctrine  effected  its  lodgment  in  the  meditative  IBfd 
active  mind  of  modem  Scotland ;  and  whatever  other  influeneii 
may  have  worked  together,  it  was  then  and  tb^fi»  that  the  bittto  of 
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a  vitalized  Christianity  was  fought  and  won.  Patrons  converted 
or  overawed,  evangelical  majorities  in  Synods  and  Assemblies^ 
(Church  of  Scotland  Missions,  the  two  hundred  additional  cha- 
pels, the  Disruption,  the  Free  Church,  an  earnest  miiiistiy  and 
a  liberal  laity,  are  the  trophies  of  this  good  soldier^  and  the  splen- 
did results  of  that  Glasgow  campaign. 

From  that  high  service,  worn,  but  not  weary,  he  w^as  fain  to 
seek  r^ef  in  an  academic  retreat.    Again  his  native  C(>unty 
offered  an  asylum,  and  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrew*s,  and  its 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  he  spent  five  years  of  calmer  bdt  not 
infirlorions  toil.    Omitting  that  psychology,  which  in  Scottish 
colleges  is  the  great  staple  of  moral  philosofJiy  lectures,  with  his 
characteristic  intentness  he  advanced  direct  to  those  prime  ques- 
tions which  affect  man  as  a  responsible  being,  ana  instead  of 
dried  specimens  from  ancient  cabinets,  insteacl  of  tho^e  smoked 
and  dusty  virtues  which  have  lain  about  since  the  times  of  S6^ 
crates  and  Seneca — instead  of  withered  maxims  from  a  pagan 
text-book,  he  took  his  code  of  morals  fresh  from  Heaven's  statute- 
book.    It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  into  his  system  of  morality 
he  flung  all  his  heart  and  souL    He  threw  in  himself— but  he 
threw  something  better — he  threw  the  Gospel^  and  for  the  firii 
time  in  a  Northern  University  was  taught  an  evangelized  ethics^ 
a  system  with  a  motive  as  well  as  a.  rule — a  system  instinct  with 
the  fove  of  iQod^  and  buoyant  with  noble  purposed.    And*  in  the 
wann  atmosphere  of  his  crowded  class-room— caught  up  by  ei)- 
thusiastic  and  admiring  listeners,  the  contagion  spread ;  and  as 
they  passed  from  before  his  chair,  the  iJite  of  Scottish  yotlth; 
Urqunart,  Duff,  and  Adam,  issued  forth  on  the  worfd,  awake  to 
the  chief  end  of  man,  and  sworn  to  life-long  labours  in  die  cius^ 
of  ChiTst.    Too  often  a  school  for  sceptics-^when  Chalniers  i^ras 

1>rofes$or,  the  etliic  class  became  a  mission  college— the  citadel  of 
iving  faith,  and  the  metropolis  of  active  philanthropy ;  and  ivhilst 
evexy  intellect  expanded  to  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of 'his 
views,  every  susceptible  sjpirit  cfirried  away  a  holy  and  generdUS 
impulse  from  his  own  noble  and  transfusive  nature. '  f    ' 

And  then  they  took  him  tQ  Edinburgh  College,  and  madfe  iSia 
Professor  of  Theology.  In  the  old-establJshfed  times  );hiswai(thfe 
top  of  the  pyramid— the  highest  post  which  Presbyterian  Scot- 
land knew— and  like  STewtou  to  the  ihathematlc  cnaSr'fn  Cam* 
bridge,  his  jjre-eminent  fitness  bore  Chalmers  into  "the  iBdinbur^ 
chair  of  divinity.  And  perhaps  that  Faculty  neVer  owned%ch 
a  combination  as  the  colleagues,  Welsh  and  Chalmers!  Alike 
men  of  piety — alike  men  of  lofty  integrity,  and  in  their  publJc 
career  distinguished  by  immaculate  purity — the  genius  and  ta- 
lents of  the  one  were  a  supplement  to  those  of  the  oth^r.  Popu- 
lar aod  impassioned — a  declaimer  in  the  desk,  and  often  causing 
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his  class-room  to  ring  again  with  the  fine  frenzy  of  his  eloquence^ 
Chalinei*s  vis\s  the  man  of  power.  Academic  and  reserved — ad- 
hering steadfastly  to  the  severe  succession  of  his  subjects,  and 
handUng  them  earnestly  but  calmly — ^WelsTi '  was  the  man  of 
system.  ,  Ideal  and  impetuous,  the  one  beheld  the  truth  embo- 
died in  some  glorious  tancy,  and  as  the  best  and  briefest  argu- 
ment tore  the  curtain  and  bade  you  look  and  see.  Contempla- 
tive and  cautiouS;  the  other  was  constantly  rejecting  the  illustra- 
tions which  pass  for  arguments,  and  putting  the  staff  of  his 
remorseless  logic  through  the  illusions  ot  poetry  when  substituted 
for  the  deductions  of  reason  or  the  statements  of  history.  San- 
gjuine  and  strenuous,  the  one  was  impatient  of  doubts  ana  delays ; 
and  if  reasoning  failed  had  recourse  to  rhetoric ; — -if  the  regular 
passage-boat  refused  his  despatches,  he  at  once  bound  them  to  a 
rocket  and  sent  them  right  over  the  river.  Patient  and  acute, 
the  other  was  willing  to  wait,  and  was  confi!dent  that  truth  if  un- 
derstood must  sooner  or  later  win  the  day.  Ardent  atid  gener- 
ous, the  panegyric  of  the  one  was  an  inspiring  cordial ;  vigilant 
and  faithful,  the  criticism  of  the  other  was  a  timely  caveat.  A 
man  of  might,  the  one  souglit  to  deposit  great  principles,  and 
was  himseu  the  example  of  great  exploits.  A  man  of  method, 
the  other  was  minute  in  his  directions,  and  painstaking  in  his 
lessons,  and  frequent  in  his  rehearsals  and  reviews.  The  one  was 
the  man  of  grandeur;  the  other  the  man  of  grace.  The  one  was 
the  volcano ;  the  other  was  the  verdure  on  its  side.  The  one  was 
tlie  burning  light ;  the  other  the  ground  glass  which  made  it 
softer  shineu  Bach  had  his  own  tint  and  magnitude ;  but  the 
two  cbse-united  made  a  double  star,  which  looKed  like  one ;  and 
now  that  they  have  set  together,  who  will  venture  to  predict  the 
rising  of  suc^  another  t 

For  thirty  years  it  had  been  the  great  labour  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
to  popularize  the  Scottish  Establishment.  A  reli^on  truly  na- 
tional, enthroned  in  the  highest  places,  and  a  beatific  inmate  in 
the  humblest  homes — a  Church  which  all  the  people  loved,  and 
which  provided  for  them  all — a  Church  with  a  king  for  its  nur- 
sinjg  father^  and  a  nation  for  its  members — this  was  the  splendid 
v^on  which  he  bad  once  seen  in  Isaiah,  and  longed  to  behold 
in  Scotland.  It  was  to  this  that  the  herculean  exertions  of  the 
pajstor,  and  anon  the  ])rofessor,  tended.  ByTiis  great  ascendancy 
ne  conyerted  the  populous  and  plebeian  parish  of  St.  John*s  into 
an  isolated  district — with  an  elder  and  a  deacon  to  every  family, 
and  a  Sabbath  school  for  every  child — and  had  wellnigh  banished 
pauperism  from  within  its  borders.  And  though  it  stood  a  re- 
proachful oasis,  only  shaming  the  wastes  around  it,  his  hope  and 
pi*ayer  had  been  that  its  order  and  beauty  would  have  said  to  oikea: 
ministers  and  sessions,  Go  ye  and  do  likewise.  And  then  the  wMst 
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4rift  of  his  prelections  was  to  send  his  students  forth  upon  the 
country  ardent  evangelists  and  afFectionate  pastors — ^indoctrinated 
with  his  own  extensive  plans,  and  inflamed  with  his  own  benevolent 
purposes.  And  then,  when  for  successive  years  he  crusaded  the 
coi^ntryy  begging  from  the  rich  200  churches  for  the  poor,  and 
went  up  toliOi^don  to  lecture  on  the  establishment  and  extMi- 
^ion  of  Christian  Churches,  it  was  still  the  same  golden  futureT-* 
a  Church  national  but  Christian,  endowed  but  indepeadent, 
established  but  free — which  inspirited  his  efforts,  ana  awoke 
from  beneath  their  ashes  the  fires  of  earlier  days.  And  when  at 
last  the  delusion  of  a  century  was  dissolved — when  the  courts  of 
law  chanced  their  own  mind,  and  revoked  the  liberty  of  the 
bcottish  Church — much  as  he  loved  its  old  establishment — much 
as  he  loved  his  Edinburgh  professorship  and  much  more,  as  he 
loved  his  ^00  churches— ^with  a  single  movement  of  his  pen  he 
signed  them  all  away.  He  had  reached  his  grand  climaetericy 
and  many  thought  that,  smitten  down  by  the  shock,  his  grey 
h^irs  would  descenc}  in  sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  was  time  fn 
]]im  ^^  tQ  break  his  mighty  heart  and  die."  But  they  little  knew 
the  n)an.  They  forgot  that  spirit  which,  like  the  trodden  palm, 
ha4  ffo  often  sprpng  erect  and  stalwart  from  a  crushtag  ova»r 
throw*  We  saw  him  that  November.  We  saw  him  in  its  Con* 
ypcation — the  sublimest  aspeot  in  which  we  ever  saw  th^  noble 
xi^an.  The  ship  was  fast  aground,  and  as  they  looked  over  the 
bulwarks,  through  the  mist  and  the  breakers,  all  on  boaid 
seemed  anxious  and  sad.  Never  had  they  felt  prouder  of  thdr 
pld  first-rate,  and  pever  had  she  ploughed  a  braver  path  than 
when — contrary  to  all  the  markings  in  the  chart,  and  all  the  ex? 
p^c^nce  of  former  vovages — she  dashed  on  this  fatal  bar.  The 
stoutest  were  dismayed,  and  many  talked  of  taking  to  tke  frag^ 
Hient^y  and)  one  by  one,  trying  for  the  nearest  shore ;  when 
calmer  because  of  the  turmoil,  and  with  the  esnilt^ition  of  pne 
who  saw  safety  ahead,  the  voice  of  this  dauntless  veteran  was 
heard  propounding  his  confident  scheme.  Cheered  by  his  as? 
surance,  and  inspired  by  his  example,  they  set  to  work,  and  thai 
dreary  winter  was  spent  in  constructing  a  vessel  with  a  lighter 
draught  and  a  simpler  rigging,  but  large  enough  to  carry  every 
trae-hearted  man  who  ever  trod  the  old  ship's  timbers.  Never 
did  he  work  more  blithely,  and  never  was  thei«  more  of  athletio 
ai4our  in  his  looks  than  during  the  six  months  that  this  ark  was 
a-bnilding — ^though  every  stroke  of  the  mallet  told  of  blighted 
hopes  and  defeated  toil,  and  the  unknown  sea  before  him.  Ajid 
when  the  signal-^salm  announced  the  new  vessel  launched,  an4 
leaving  the  old  galley  high  and  dry  on  the  breakers,  the  banner 
^illurledy  azid  showed  the  covenanting  blue  still  spotless,  and  the 
ftysibctliei  lioib  fttiU  bumiiig,  few  will  ^rget  the  reaovatieii  el 
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his  youth  and  the  joyfiil  omen  of  his  shining  countenance.    It 
>vas  not  only  the  rapture  of  his  prayers,  but  the  radiance  of  his 
spirit  which  repeated  "  God  is  our  Reftige."*    It  is  something 
heart-stirring  to  see  the  old  soldier  take  the  field,  or  the  old 
trader  exerting  every  energy  to  retrieve  his  shattered  fortunes;  but 
far  the  finest  spectacle  of  the  moulting  eagle  was  Chalmers  with 
his  hoary  locks  beginning  life  anew.    But  indeed  he  was  not  old. 
They  wno  can  fill  their  veins  with  every  hopeful  healthful  thing 
around  them — those  who  can  imbibe  the  sunshine  of  the  future, 
and  transfuse  life  from  realities  not  come  as  yet — their  blood  need 
never  freeze.    And  his  bosom  heaved  with  all  the  newness  of  the 
Church's  life  and  all  the  bigness  of  the  Church's  plans.    And, 
best  of  all,  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  are  always  young. 
This  was  the  reason  why,  on  the  morning  of  that  Exodus,  he  did 
not  totter  forth  from  the  old  Establishment  a  blank  and  palsy- 
stricken  man;  but  with  flashing  eye  snatched  up  his  pahner-staff, 
and  as  he  stamped  it  on  the  ground  all  Scotland  shook,  and  an- 
swered with  a  aeep  God-speed  to  the  giant  gone  on  pilgrimage. 
From  that  period  till  he  finished  his  course,  there  was  no  &- 
tigue  in  his  spirit  and  no  hesitation  in  his  gait.    Relieved  from 
hollow  plaudits  and  from  hampering  patronage,  far  a-head  of  the 
sycophants  who  used  to  raise  the  worldly  dust  around  him,  and 
surrounded  by  men  in  whose  sincerity  and  intelligent  sympathy 
his  spirit  was  refreshed,  and  in  whose  wisdom  and  afiection  he 
confided  and  rejoiced,  he  advanced  along  his  brightening  path, 
with  uprightness  and  consistency  in  his  even  mien  aqd  the  peace 
of  God  in  his  cheerful  countenance.     His  eye  was  not  dim  nor 
his  force  abated.    On  the  14th  of  May  we  passed  our  last  morn- 
ing with  him.    It  was  his  first  visit  to  London  afler  the  Hano- 
ver Square  Ovation  nine  years  ago.    But  there  were  now  no 
coronets  nor  mitres  at  the  door.    Besides  one  or  two  of  his  own 
family,  J.  D.  Morell,  Baptist  Noel,  and  Isaac  Taylor  were  his 
guests.   And  he  was  happy.    There  was  neither  the  exhaustion  of 
past  excitement  nor  the  pressure  of  future  engagements  and  anx- 
ieties in  bis  look.    It  was  a  serene  and  restfrd  morning,  and  little 
else  than  earnest  kindness  looked  through  the  summer  of  his 
^es.  The  day  before,  he  had  given  his  evidence  before  the  Sites' 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and,  reminded  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  days  of  the  week,  it  ws^s  twenty  years  that  day 
since  he  had  opened  Edward  Irving^s  church,  most  of  the  con- 
versation reverted  to  his  early  friend.    There  was  a  mildness  in 
his  tone  and  a  sweetness  in  his  manneri  and  we  could  now  almost 
fancy  a  halo  round  his  head  which  might  have  warned  us  of 


*  Th«  pflalm  with  which  the  Free  Aswnibly  opened. 
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what  was  comh)^.  He  preached  all  the  sabl>ath6  of  )m  soy)nm 
in  Englaud;  wilhngly  and  powecfuUy^  a^id  on  the  la«t  aabbath  of 
May  he  was  again  at  home.  That  eveaUig  he  i».  said  to  ihave 
i-eniarkcd  to  amend  that  he  tl)ought  his  publiowork  cooafl^ted. 
He  had  sceu  the  Dxsniptiou  students  through,  the  four  y/ears  of 
tht'ir  coui'se*  He  had  seen  the  Bustentation  Fundj  ^^awisd. 
He  had  been  to  Parliament  a|id  boi-n^  \ik  t^^timKBy  ui;ihifi^ 
placest  To-morrow  he  would  gjlve  in  the  CoUege.  B^p^it  t<^,,thQ 
Fi-ee  A^embly;  and  after  tliat  he  hoped  to  w  pqrmitfced  to. 
retire  and  devote  to  the  West  Pprt  poor  his  remaining  dayPt  .  Hf^ 
was  willing  to  decrease,  and  close  his  career,  as  a  oityviisaionary^ 
But  just  as  Jie  was  preparing  to  take  the  lower  ro<>n^.theMaste^^ 
said,  ^'  Come  up  hitner,^  and  took  him  up  be^e  hiiQ^fiellC»  i.:Nia«t 
morning  all  that  met  the  gaze  of  love  ^'ps  the  Ufel^^s  locmrrjtif 
btately  reposie  on  the  pillow,  as  one  who  behold  it  said,  .^^  aibrpwi 
not  cast  in  the  mould  of  the  son&  of  m/m"  Like  lu^  fiti^nda 
Thomson,  M^Crie,  WelsL  and  Ai)ercromt>ie,.  ihat,.fitl<3^tjhearjt 
whicU  had  worked  so  hard  aadfiwelled  with  so  many.yaAemoH 
tipns,  had  gently  yielded,  ai^d  to  his  ransomed  apiiitopeni^ 
heavcn^s  nearest  portal.  .   ,. 

He  possessed  in  highest  measure  that  divineat  facultjiof'^pv^tj 
the  ]X)\\  er  of  creating  its  own  world ;  but  it  was  not  a  .iHt^ 
creating  worlds  to.  look  at :  it  wa3  th^  reformer  and  pbilwtnroh 
uist  in  naste  to  pc^o^^le  and /possess  them*  His  .waa  the.wiovkt 
nig  earnestness  which  is  iqupati^nt  tiU  il^  aonpeptions  ar^/¥)eal-» 
ities  ai\d  its  hope^  embodied  jn.  rqsulta.  Fov  ex;)imple,  h« >K>Qk 
liis^ca  of  Christianity,  not  from  books,  sior  from  it^  Jiving  spor 
cimens;  for  the  Christianity  of  books  •is.'Often  trite,  audi  t^ 
iphristiajiijty  of  living  men  is  often  arrogant  ^nd  .Mu\gar^  -hut 
ho  took  his  type^  of  Christianity  from  its  JPivjne  Qi»i|i^WitrTT 
benignant^  majestic,  and^d-like  as  he  found  k  in  tbf^  Sihle*-^ 
and  gave  this  refined  and  lofty  idea  perpetual  presidency -in  hjs 
congenial  Ima^nation.  And  what. sort  of  place  w/BiSilhatJ 
Why,  it  was  ointo  peculiaiv.  It  >vas  notlifce  JenWiyiTlijfoi^^rtrttt 
fairy  gixitto  where, you  looked  up  through  the  woodbiMiceiliug 
and  saw  the  sky  with  its  ippoijdit  clouds  and  the  ai»^els,  kaapMing 
ampng.them. ;  or.Jisted.  th^  fi*r-off  w^eifall  now  dyAHgrJiJco  «ft 
old-world  49/Blody,. if Dswolli/ag  fjpwerfully  Jik^  a  ipwphftcy  -whw 
the  end  is  near.  Nor  was  it  like  Foaber'*-^a  dio^n  on  la 
frownipg.  ste^prrr^bejre  the  moat  waa  hlaGk,iflind  theiwind^ji^lpre 
cold^  an4:the  sounds  were  ^9t.of  earth,,  and  iifon  .ganntiklis 
clanged  p4  ^e  ^^af  unheeding  :clpor4  .NoiP  wa^ltihisi'myowii? 
Cowper^s-T-a  cottage,  with  jte  sumpier  .,Joy,  FheJje  (j^'i^waUoiT 
nestled  In  the  eaves  ^nd  the  leveret  {f»ort|ed  on.the!flo^i>r-tiwhend 
the  sunbeam  kissed,  tii^  op^n,  Bible,  and  Homer  ilayiheloiBr  ithe 
-table  U^  theniprnn^ghym^.yi^^  Wflg-   ,No^'.ii'ftait.theiI»agina- 
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ttdn  of  hU  deletr  compairioti,  Edward  Irving — a  mountain-sanctu- 
ary at  even-tide,  where  the  spirits  of  his  sainted  sires  would  come 
to  bfau^  and  martyr  tunes  begin  to  float  through  the  duskier 
aisles,  md  giant  worthies^  enter  fitsm  the  mossy  graves  and  fill 
with  reveivnd  mien  the  ancient  pews:    More  real  than  the  first 
— ^mo^e  h«{)py  tlian  the  sedohd— *taore  lordly,  than  the  third,  it 
wa^  more  Wiodern  and  more  lightsome  than  the  last.    It  was 
a  maneiOR  airj',  vast,  and  elegant — an  opeh  country  all  round  it 
ainl  sun^in^  all  through  i^*— riot  'crowded  with  curiosities  nor 
strewed  with  trinkets  and  toys — but  massy  in  its  proportions  and 
s*taU^ly  in  its  ornamenls-^he  lofty  dwelling  of  a  pnncely  mind. 
And  into  this  Iniii^nation  its  happy  orwner  to(^  the  Gospel  and 
t?^>siirined  and  entkrolied  it.     That  Gospel  "was  soon  the  better 
Genius^  of  the  place.     It  gave  the  aspect  of  b^ad  welcome  and 
bright  exp^tatibn  to  its  tnreshold.     It  shed  a  rose-tint  on  its 
niarbl^^  and  foreeithed  the"  air  of  heaven  through  its  halls.     And 
Hbean  AHiatobra  with  a  seraph  for  its  occupaiit,  it  looked  forth 
itom  ibe  'lattice'  brighter  theln  the  noon  th^t  looked  ini     Yes,  it 
was  f^  c6ttimon  hotae  which  the  Gospel  fpund  when  it  first  con- 
secrated that  lofty  mind ;  and  it  was  no  common  Say  in  the 
hi^ftopyof  the  CImrch  when  that  spirit  first  felt  the  dignity  and 
gladness  of  tiiis  celestial  inm&te.     Powers '^nd  resources  were 
(ievotted  tOi  its  service— not  needed  by  thaj;  G-ospel,  but  much 
nied«d  by  Gospei^rejecting  man.     Ahd,  not  t6  specify  the  suc- 
cessive ofiE^iifgs  laid  at  its  feet  by  one  of  th^  ino^  gifted  as  well 
a»>'^'ateful  of  3evo!JeeA,  we  would  mentioh  his  Parochial  Sermons 
and  Iti3  Astronomical  Discourses.    In  the  one  we  have  the  Gos- 
\^\  made- so  palpable  that  the  simplest  and  slowest  hardly  can 
f niss  it  \  kt  'l^e  other  we  find  it  made  ^  mystic  th^tt  the  most 
inteltectttial  and  l^drned  cannot  bat  admire  it!    In  the  one  we  have 
Chri^kmty  brought  down  to  the  dommon  -afiairs  of  life ;  in  the 
other  wo  have  it  exaitied  above  the  heaveite..   In  the  one  we  see 
the-  Gospel  in  its  woHd-ward  direction,  dnd  starting  from  the 
cradle  at  Bbthlehert^,  Mhw  it  to  the  schoo}  and  the  fireside  and  tlie 
dMlrig-*b«i5  in  the  ofthe»  we  view  it  irt  ilis  God-ward  direction, 
niid  following  its  fiery  chariot  fat  beyond  thfe  galaxy,  lose  it  in 
tlie  lightinaceefttible'.   In  the  oin^  we  h$ye  existence  evangelized ; 
in  ihe  <^henw^  have  the  Gospel  glorified:    .  The  one  is  the  primer 
of  OhristfatnAty ;  th^  o)^^  is  its  epic:  ' 

iJutlit'WM  not  in  mere  serinohs  that  his  imagination  burned 
andishone.>:'  His  seheimes^f  beneficent^— ^his  plans  for  the  re- 
gi»nevati6n  of  his  Oot^ntry  t^okth^eir'Vastness  and  freshness  from 
the  idealism  of  a'eteative  niiiid.  At  first  sight  they  had  all  the 
looM  of  aKTohiance-^impossible,  tran^endental,  and  unreal.  And 
liad  tlie  inv^tive*' talent  been  his  only  faculty,  they  would  have 
continued  iv>minilic  projects  .and  nothing  more; — a  new  Atlantis, 
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a  liappy  valley,  ov  a  Aiiry-land.    And  if  he  had  been  like  most 
men  of  poetic  mood,  he  would  have  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
reduce  his  firoi^eous  abstractions  to  dull  actualities.  But  Chalmers 
was  never  haunted  by  this  fear.     He  had  no  fear  of  carnalizing 
his  conceptions,  but  longed  to  see  them  clothed  in  flesh  and 
blood.    He  had  no  tenderness  for  his  day-dreams,  but  would 
rather  see  them  meh  away,  and  leave  in  their  place  a  waking 
world  as  good  and  lovely  as  themeelves.   Vivid  as  was  his  fancy, 
his  working  faculty  was  no  less  vehement ;  and  his  eonstmctive 
instinct  compelled  him  to  set  to  work  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  an 
institution  or  an  effort  liad  once  fairly  filled  his  umL    And 
these  exertions  he  made  with  an  intenstty^as  irresistible  as  it  was 
contagious.     Like  the  statesman  who,  in  the  union  of  a  large 
philosophy  and  a  gorgeous  faiicy^  was  his  parallel* — he  might 
nave  divided  his  active  career  into  successive  ^^  fits,"  or  ^^  manias," 
— a  preaching  fit,  a  pastoral  fit,  a  fit  of  Church-reforming,  a  fit 
of  Cnuroh-«xtending.     And  such  transforming  possessions  were 
these  fits — so  completely  did  they  change  his  wnole  nature  into 
the  image  of  the  object  at  which  he  aimed,  that  the  A]x>6tle'A 
words,  H  this  one  thing  I  do,"  he  might  have  altered  to,  ^^  tJiis 
one  thing  I  am."     There  was  no  division  of  his  6treBgth**iio 
diversion  of  his  mind;  but  with  a  coneentration  of  mighty  powers 
which  made  the  spectacle  sublime,  he  moved  to  tlie  onset  with 
lip  compressed  and  massy  tread,  and  victory  foreseen  in  the 
glance  of  his  eagle  eye.    And  like  all  men  of  overmastering  en- 
ergy— like  all  men  of  clear  conception  and  valiant  purposed—like 
Nelson  and  Napoleon,  and  others  bom  to  be  oomraanaers— over 
and  ^bove  the  assurance  given  by  his  frequent  success,  there 
was  a   spell  in   his  audaeity — ^a  iasciuation   in  bis  sanguine 
chivalry.     Many  were  drawn  after  him,  carried  helpless  cap- 
tives by  his  foFoe  of  character ;  and  though,  at  first,  many  felt 
that  it  required  some  faith  to  follow  him,  like  the  ^eat  genius 
of  modern  warfare,  experience  showed  that  for  moral  as  well  as 
military  oonouests,  there  may  be  the  deepest  wisdom  in  daEzling 
projects,  and  ramd  movements,  and  reckless  daring.    It  was 
owing  to  the  width  of  his  field,  and  the  extent  of  nis  ftiture, 
and,  above  all,  the  greatness  of  his  faith,  that  he  was  the  most 
veiitureseme  of  philanthropists,  and  abo  the  most  victcvious. 
The  width  of  bis  field — ^for  if  he  was  operating  on  St.  John's  he 
had  Ills  eye  to  Scotland — if  he  was  raaldng  an  e^rt  on  his  own 
Estidilisfament,  he  had  an  eye  to  Ohristendom.    And  the  extent 
of  his  future — fop  every  man  who  is  greater  thas  his  coevals  is  a 
vatieination  of  some  age  to  come — and,  with  Chalmers,  the 
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struggle  was  te  speed  this  awieration  on  aad  bring  it  abreast  of 
that  wiser  and  holier  epocn  ef  which  he  himself  was  the  pre- 
cocious denizen.  And  the  greatness  of  his  faith — for  he  be- 
Ueved  that  whatever  is  scriptural  is  politic.  He  believed  that 
whatever  is  in  the  Bible  will  yet  be  in  the  world.  And  he  be- 
lieved that  all  things  are  commg  which  Qod  has  promised,  and 
that  all  things  are  practicable  which  God  bids  us  perform. 

But  we  shall  misrepresent  the  man,  unless  the  prime  feature 
in  our  memory^s  picture  be  his  wondrous  goodness.  It  was  not 
so  much  in  his  eapaeious  intellect,  or  his  soaring  fancy,  that  he 
surpassed  all  his  tellows,  as  in  bis  mighty  heart.  Big  to  begin 
witn,  the  Gospel  made  it  expand  till  it  took  rn  the  human 
family.  '^  Good-will  to  man^'  was  the  inscription  on  bis  serene 
and  "benignant  countenance ;  and  if  at  times  the  shadow  of 
some  inward  anxiety  darkened  it,  or  the  cloud  of  a  momentary 
displeasure  lowered  over  it,  all  that  was  needAil  to  brighten  it 
into  its  wanted  benignity  was  the  sight  of  something  human. 
Deeply  ivipressed  with  our  nature's  wrong  estate — a  firm  and 
sorrowful  oeliever  iu  its  depravity  and  desperate  wickedness — 
the  sadness  of  his  creed  gave  nothing  bitter  to  his  spirit  and 
nothing  sombre  to  his  bearing.  Like  Him  who  best  knew  what 
was 'in  man,  but  who  was  so  bent  on  making  him  better,  that 
the  kindness  of  his  errand  counteracted  the  keenness  of  his  in- 
tuition, and  filled  his  month  with  gracious  woi^s — there  was  so 
Btuch  inherent  wasrmth  in  his  temperament,  and  so  much  of 
heaven-imparted  kindliness  in  his  Coristianity,  that  love  to  man 
was  his  vital  air,  and  good  oiBcea  to  man  bis  daily  bread.  And 
how  was  his  ruling  passion — how  was  his  philanthropy  dis- 
played 1  Not  in  phrases  of  extatic  fondness --for  though  a 
citizen  of  the  worid  he  was  also  a  Scotchman — in  the  region  of 
the  softer  feelings  se^estered,  proud,  and  shy — and,  except  the 
^^  my  dear  sir,"  of  friendly  talk,  and  the  cordial  shi^e  of  eager 
recognition,  he  was  saving  of  the  commonplace  expressions  of 
endearment,  and  did  not  depreciate  friendship's  currency  by  too 
lavish  em]doviiiient  of  its  smaller  coin.  He  must  have  been  a 
special  friend  to  whom  he  subscribed  himself  as  anything  more 
addicted  tJian  ^  Tour's  very  truly.'  Nor  did  his  warm£  come 
out  in  tears  of  tenderness  aad  the  usual  utterances  of  wounded 
feeling ;  for  in  these  he  was  not  so  profuse  and  prompt  as  many. 
How  did  it  appear!  On  a  wintry  day,  how  dd  we  know  that 
the  hidden  stove  is  lit,  but  because  the  frost  ^n  the  panes  is 
thawing,  and  life  is  tingling  back  into  our  dead  fingei^  and 
leaden  %et  t  And  it  was  by  the  glow  that  spread  around  wherever 
Dr.  Chalmers  entered, — by  the  gaiety  which  sparkled  in  every 
eye,  and  the  happiness  which  bounded  in  every  breast, — by  the 
meilew  temperature  te  which  the  atase^here  suddenly  ascended, 
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— ^it  was  by  this  that  you  recognised  yonr  nearness  to  a  fbcns  of 
pbilantlironhy.    How  did  it  appear?    How  do  we  know  that 
that  huge  Xewfoundlaudy  pacing  leisurely  about  the  lawn,  has  a 
prai)eusity  for  saving  drowning  people,  but  just  bocause  the  mo- 
ment yon  placing  child  capsizes  into  the  garden  pond^  he  planges 
after,  and  lands  him  dripping  on  the  gravel  ?.  And  it  was  bj^e 
instinctiye  bound  with  wnich  he  sprang  to  the  relief  oCmi^eiyy'r— 
the  importunity  with  which,  despite  his  population  and  his  pauper 
theories,  he  entreated  for  such  emergencies  as  t^e  H%bland  dis- 
tress, and  the  liberality  with  whicn  he  relieved  the  sncce^ve 
cases  of  poverty  and  woe  that  came  to  his  private  ei^  atnd.eve, 
— it  was  because  wherever  grief  or  suffering  was,  there  was  Dr. 
Chalmers,  that  you  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  sympathies^  .But 
you  might  know  it  in  other  ways.    Bead  the  five^ajid-twentj 
volumes  of  his  works,  and  say  what  are  thev  but  a.magas^ne  (Vf 
generous  thoughts  for  the  elevation,  and  genial  thoughts  fo^  the 
comfort  of  mankind  1     What  are  they  but  a  collection  of  plead- 
ings with  power  on  the  belialf  of  weakness ;  with  opulence  o|i  the 
behalf  .of  penury ;  with  Christian  intelli^^ce  on  tb^  behalf  of 
outca^  ignorance  and  home-grown  pa^j^amsm? — ^liat  ar^  they 
but  a.  series  of  the  most  skilful  prescriptions  for  mortal  misem 
— ^a  good  and  wise  physician's  legacy  to  a  disoirdered  wprld^ 
which  he  dearly  loved  and  did  his  best  to  heal  1     /\p4  jnrhat  Wf^ 
tlie  succession  of  his  services  during  the  last  thirty  y^ars!/.  ^qj: 
.what,  short  of  God's  glory,  but  the  good  of  man,  was.he/spendmg 
his  intellect,  his  ascendancy  over  others,  his  constitution,  s|nd  h|s 
tinie  I  .  We  have  spoken  of  his  colossal  strength  ^d  liis  flaming 
energy;  and  the  idea  we  now  retain  of  his  life-lpng  , carreer  is 
just  an  engine  of  highest  pressure  pursuing  the  iron  path^of ,  an 
inflexible  j^iilanthrojjy,  and  speeding  to  the  terminus  of  a  happie^ 
clime  a  lengthy  train,  of  the  poor,  the  halt,  tlie  blind;  and 
we  pitj  those  who,  in  the  ehriek,  the  hur^,  and  the  thpp4j^^ 
v£  ^ne  transit — the  mpmentary  warmth  an^  -passwg  in^igip^t 
lion  of  thp,  man,  forget  the  matchless  prowess  of  tlie  Chna^;^) 
and  the  splendid  nurpose  of  his  living  sacri^ce.  .  And  ye^  pnr 
wvoj^fler  is,  that  witn  such  a  weight  upon  his  thoughts,,  an4'Sa,(£ 
A  .work  on.  his  hands,  he  found  so  much  time  fi>r  specifiQ  J(au4* 
ue^  <f^nd  took  such  care  to  rule  his  spirit.    I4ke  the  apost^.tm 
wh([)m. devolved  the  care  of  all  the  churches,  but  who  in.  .optof.!^^ 
t^  S(Bpd9,  messages  to  or  from  six-and-thirty  friends^  thfere.wii^ 
nq  faxQJMir  so  little,  •  and  no  friend,  so  obscure,,  that  be  eyer  lor^pt 
b|i(UV  Jif  in  a  moment  of  absence,  he  omitted  some  wonte4.c;iTilu^^ 
Qi;,  ,by  a»i.  ^uotimely.  interruption,  was  betrayed  into  a/wonj^f 
sjliarpneas,  be  sliowed  an  excessive  anxiety  to  redl^ess  the  3nrrpi^' 
and  heal  the  unwilling  wound    And  glorious  as.it.w^^,  ^q^s^ 
him  on  the  Parnassus  of  some  transcenoant  inspi^tion,.  pr  x^^^er 
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on  th6  P%ah  of  some  sacted  arid  enraptured  sirvey,  it  was  more 
deH^Lifttl  to  behold  hfm  in  self-unconscious  loWliness-^still  great, 
but  forgetful  of  his  greatness — by  the  hearth  of  some  quiet  neigh- 
bour, or*  m  the  bosom  of  his  own  family,  or  among  friends  who 
did  not  make  an  open  show  of  him,  out  of  the  good  treasure  of 
his  heart  bringing  forth  nothing  but  good  things.  With  all  the 
puksant  cbmbativeness  and  intellectual  prowess  essential  to  sruch 
a  lofty  reason,  it  was  lovely  to  see  the  gentle  play  of  the  lion- 
hearted  marii  With  all  his  optimism — his  longings'  after  a  higher 
scale  of  piety,  and  a  nobler  style  of  Christianity,  it  was  beautifhl 
to  see  how  contented  he  was  with  every  friend  as  he  is,  and  >yith 
wl^at  ma^etic  alertness  all  that  was  Christian  in  himself  da4*ted 
forth  to  fill  that  was  Christian  in  a  brother.  And  above  all;  with 
his  \^hole^6  beneficence^  the  abundance  of  his  labours,  the  e^- 
terit  of  his  regards,  and  the  vastness  of  his  projects,  it  ti^s  itt- 
atructive'  to  see  his  afiedtions  so  tender,  his  friendships  so  fhm, 
atid  his  kind  offices  so  thoughtful  and  untiring. 
'  •  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  theologian  who  approached  a  given 
text  with  less  appearance  of  system  or  pre-conception.  Nopas^ 
tege  wore  to  him  a  suspicious  or  precarious  look,  and  instead  of 
handling  it  uneasily,  as  if  it  were  some  deadly  thing,  he  tbok  it 
ttt)  S^fcu'rejy  and  frankly,  and  dealt  with  it  in  all  the  confidence 
dt'a  gbod  unflerstandinff.  Some  Scripture  interpreters  have  no 
iySi^To  them  all  texts  are  isolated,  and  none  interprets  an- 
Qtb^r.  *  And  thfe  system  of  others  is  too  scanty.  It  is  riot  co-ex^ 
tensive  witli'the  whole  counsel  of  God.  It  interprets  some  pasi 
fiHgei^  hut  kaves  others  unexplained.  In  the  highest  'sense,  Drl 
ChaMiei^  was  systematic.  He  justly  assumed  that  arevektion 
fifork  Cfod  iriust  be  pervaded  by  some  continuous  truth ;  'arid  that 
i-'tJltife'to  its  general  meaning  must  be  sought  in  some  ultimate 
fiitt,  some  self-consistent  and  all-reconciling  principle.  To  him 
lhe'&osp^l'\<T^  a  Revelation  of  Sighteousness  ;  and  MaN^s 
Ntofeb' tod  <3r CD's  Ghrrr  were  the  simple  elements  into  whi<ih  lifs 
thfed^y  iresolved  itself.  In  the  various  forms  of  niatf s  v^ctiity 
and  CSaS  fulness,  man's  blindness  and  the  Spirit's  ehlJghtiehiin^, 
£66 ;cai*rial  enmity  and  the  supplanting  power  of  a  new  if!e^cti6n, 
thi!  "fionofwnefe  or  a  morality  without  godliness,  and  the  purifVin^ 
iiffliiyfWfe'  of 'the  Christian  faith,  these  primaty  truths  vtete  t6tt^ 
ftteii^'r^fapjte'tairi^;  and  just  because  his  first  prmciiples'%ferfe 
so  fe^i'^hfer  S]fifited  evert  case,  and  because  his  ^slteirt  was  isd 
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far  as  it  is  the  mind  ef  Ghxl  exhibited  to  fallen  man,  its  pravaQa 
ing  tone  and  feeling  are  one.  And  having  in  comprehension  of 
mind  ascertained^  and  in  simplicity  of  faith  acceptea  this  naitr — 
the  revealed  troth  and  the  Scriptund  temperament.  Dr.  Chal- 
mers walked  at  liberty.  It  was  his  systematic  strength  which 
gave  him  textual  freedom ;  and  if  for  one  forenoon  ne  would 
dilate  on  a  single  daty  till  it  seemed  to  expand  into  the  whole  of 
man,  or  on  one  doctrine  till  it  balked  into  a  Bible,  it  wat  Mly  a 
portion  of  the  grand  scheme  passing  nnder  the  eyanffelic  miero^ 
scope.  It  was  the  lamp  of  the  one  cardinal  truth  lighting  up  a 
particular  topic.  And  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  objeetM  to 
nis  preaching  as  not  sufficiently  evangelical,  were  only  less  etaiK 
gelical  than  be.  With  many  the  Oospel  is  a  tenet ;  with  Dr. 
Chalmers  the  Gospel  was  a  pervasion.  The  sermons  of  Dr» 
Chalmers  were  not  stuck  over  with  quoted  texts,  but  evety  parBr 
ph  had  its  Scriptural  seasoning.  His  whole  being  hela  the 
ospel  in  solution^  and  beyond  most  texl*reeiters,  it  was  Me. 
anxiety  to  saturate  with  its  purest  truth  ethical  philosophy  and 
political  economy,  daily  life  and  personal,  conduct,  as  w^  as 
tired  meditation  and  Subbath«day  religion. 
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We  would  only,  in  condasion,  commemorate  the  Lord's  great 
goodness  to  his  servant  in  allowing  him  such  a  completed  wath 
and  finished  course.  Many  a  great  man  has  had  ft  good  thing 
in  his  heart ;  a  temple,  or  some  august  undertaking ;  out  it  waft 
still  in  his  heart  wnen  he  died.  And  many  more  have  just  pm 
to  their  hand,  when  death  struck  them  down,  and  a  stately  frag- 
ment is  all  their  monument.  But  there  is  a  sublime  and  act- 
ing conclusiveness  in  the  work  of  Dr.  Chalmers.  What  tnwe 
could  the  Church  or  the  world  have  asked  from  him  T  It  trill 
take  the  Church  a  generation  to  learn  ail  that  he  has  taught  i% 
and  the  world  a  century  to  reach  that  poii^it  from  which  he  #ai 
translated.  And  yet  he  has  left  all  his  meanin/^  clear,  and  i^Ii 
his  plans  complete.  And  all  that  completed  wont  is  cf  the  bati 
kina  ;  all  gohl  and  silver  amd  precious  stones.  To  activity  and 
enterprise  hd  has  read  a  new  lesson.  To  disinterested  but  fitf» 
seen  goodness  he  has  supplied  a  new  motive.  To  phiknthropy  he 
has  given  new  impulee,  and  to  the  pulpit  new  inspiration.  And 
whilst  he  has  added  another  to  the  short  catalogue  of  this  world^s 
great  men,  he  has  gone  up  another  and  a  majeslie  MKlooker  to 
tiie  Cloud  of  Witnesses. 
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Ab8eut£et8m  In  Ireland,  evil  of,  524. 

Adanu,  Mr.  J.  C,  begins  investigations  re- 
garding the  irregularities  of  Uranus,  212, 
213— makes  known  the  result  of  his  la- 
bours to  Professor  ChaUis  and  Mr.  Airy, 
214-216 — Mr.  Airy*8  injustice  towards 
him,  225,  226— he  took  the  most  useful 
mode  of  publishiug  his  discovery,  234 — 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  priority  of  dis- 
covery, 235-244 — local  honours  will  not 
make  up  for  the  injury  done  to  him,  246. 

Adams,  Rev.  Thomas,  his  ^^  Private 
Thoughts,"  325. 

Agrarian  Outrages  in  Treland,  505. 

Agnara  guazu,  38 — See  Dogs. 

Airy,  Mr.,  discourages  Mr.  Hussey  And 
Eueene  Bouvard  from  their  attempts  to 
seek  for  a  New  Planet,  210-212— his  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Adams,  216 — ^his  reception  of 
Le  Verrier's  communication,  224— his  un- 
just decision  in  favour  of  Le  Yerrier's 
cbims,  225,  226. 

America,  North,  Dogs  and  Wolves  of,  36 

tiee  Dun. 

Amerioa,Soath,  Dogs.of,  38,  See  Dogq. 

Arago,  M.,  gives  a  name  to  the  New  Planet, 
228 — his  zeal  in  urging  Le  Yerrier's 
claims  as  the  discoverer,  229. 
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Bally kilcline,  dealings  'of  the  occupants  of 
the  Crown  Lands  at^  curiously  illustra- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  ianners  and 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  528. 

Barrington,  Sir  M., — his  testimony  as  to  the 
causes  of  the  eatragea  in  Ireland^  632, 
523. 

Berridge,  Rev.  John,  his  peculiar  style  of 
Preaching,  323,  324. 

Bible,  inspiration  of,  359,  See  De  Wette. 

Biot,  M.,  his  decision  against  the  claims  of 
Mr.  Adams  as  the  discoverer  of  the  New 
Planet,  230 — his  opinions  as  to  the  prio- 
rity of  publication,  237. 

Brief  Statement  of  the  am*ession  of  the 
French  in  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  &e.|  137. 


idottvard,  tSogene,  eorrespon<i8  with  Mr. 
Airy  concerning  the  discrepancies  of  Ur- 
anus, 211,  212. 

Buifon,  his  theory  of  the  Origin  of  Dogs,  83. 

Burton,  John  Hill,  superiority  of  hia  to 
other  Jacobite  histories,  108,  109-:-Ltfe 
and  Coirespondenee  of  David  Uurae,  539. 


Canton,  395,  396,  See  China. 

Cary,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  unfavourable  re- 
ception of  his  translation  of  Dantei  291—. 
his  acquaintiuce  with  Coleridge,  291,  292 
— his  death  and  character,  293,  294. 

Chaliis,  Professor,  Mr.  Adams  acquaints  him 
with  his  discovery  of  the  Uew  Planet, 
214 — ^his  early  inactivity  in  making  use 
of  Mr.  Adams'  observations,  222— zeal 
and  diligence  be  .afterwards  disulajed,22d. 

Chalmers,  Rev.  Dr. — birth  and  youthful 
studies,  56l  —  Ministry  at  Cavers  and 
Kilmany,  562— ^haracteriatict  of  his  two 
Professorhhips,  564 — the  convocation  and 
the  disruption,  566 — his  idea  of  Christi- 
anity, peculiarities  of  his  imsgination, 
568 — boldness  and  success  of  his  schemes 
of  beneficence,  570 — systematic  strength 
And  textual  freedom  of  his  sermons,  573. 

China,  exclusive  nature  of  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, 388,  3R9_popolation  389,  390— 
Mandarins,  391,  392 — administration  of 
justice,  392,  393— beggars,  393,  394— 
Canton,  395,  396 — Foo-chow,  Niiig-po, 
and  Shaog-hai,  396-39&— eompiercial  im- 
portance of  Chusan,  398,  399->HoDg- 
Kong,  399~agriculture,  400,  401-.culti- 
vation  of  Rice,  401,  402— Cotton  planta- 
tion^ 402,  403— Tea  shrub,  404,  4C5— 
religious  sects  amongst  the  Cliinesc,  405, 
406 — Budh  and  Confucius,  407 — Chinese 
guarantees,  408 — infanticide  and  opium 
smoking,  409,  410 — ^the  opium  trade,  41 1 
^-a  Mandarin's  dinner  table,  412,  413 — 
observation  of  New-Year's  Day,  414-416 
— filial  piety,  417— China  an  inviting  field 
for  Missionary  labour,  418— notices  of 
the  Medical  Mifsionsy  419. 
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Clm^aii,  commemal  importance  of,  398, 399. 
Claudet,  M.  A., — his  recent  improvementB 

oil  the  Daguerreotype,  487. 
Clerk,  Mr.  G.  R., — Political  Agent  on  the 

Sutledge,  437. 
G>nfueiii8,  405,  Ste  China. 
Copley  Medalj  unjust  adju(Ucationa  o^  231. 

232. 
Cotton,  eultiTation  of  402, 403. 
Com,  exports  of,  284. 
Cousin,  Victor,  his  historioU  Cycles,  11. 


Daguerre  And  Daguerreotype.  See  Photo- 
graphy. 

Dayy,  Sir  Humphry,  —  his  approximation 
to  the  discovery  of  Photography,  467. 

De  Wette's  introduction,  355— tlus  Modem 
Theology  of  Germany,  355 — neoeatuty  for 
a  sound  Christian  literature,  356 — Mr. 
Parker's  transUttons,  357, 858— De  Wet- 
te,  358 — ^his  fundamental  maxim,  359 — 
the  Bible  chused  with  Homer,  &c.  360— 
its  inspiration  proved  from  internal  evi- 

2  denoe,  360,  36 1 — economy  of  Divine  in- 
terpositions,  361 — Divine  interpositions 
distinguished  from  fictitious  miracles,  362 

modification  of  the  minculous  economy, 

363 — essential  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Mosaic  and  Mythic  records, 
863,  364— the  Mythic  and  the  Hebrew 
idea  of  God,  365 — ^the  Hebrew  theocracy, 
d66-^efect  of  the  Bible  literature  of 
Germany,  367. 

Dickens,  Charles,  review  of  his  works,  114- 

•  117. 

Distilleries,  stoppage  of,  and  amount  of  grain 
consumed  in,  261-263— stoppage  of,  283. 

Dogs,  natural  history  and  origin  of,  29 — 
man's  power  over  the  brute  creation,  29, 
30 — ^ferocity  of  wolves,  30— «apabitity  of 
domestication  of  wild  animals,  31 — ^man's 
share  of  the  work  of  domestication,  32 — 
Pointer  dog,  its  natural  instinct,  32 — 
extract  from  Mr.  Swainson,  32 — Shep- 
herds' Dogs  asserted  by  Buffon  to  be  the 
nearest  to  the  original  species,  33 — sup- 
posed origin  of  dogs  f^rom  wolves,  34, 35 
— ^resemblance  between  the  dogs  and 
wolves  of  North  America,  36— colour  of 
wolves,  37 — dogs  of  South  America,  38, 
39— barking  unnatural  to  dogs,  38,  39 — 
dogs  of  the  Falkland  IsUnds,39,  40 — 
Eastern  dogs,  their  supposed  origin,  40 — 
habits  of,  41— Hydrophobia  in  the  East, 
41 --Jackals  in  the  East,  42 — ^red  dogs  of 
Asia,  43_Buan8a  dogs  of  Nepaul,  43,  44 

mid  dog    of  Beloochistan,  44— Indian 

Dholes,  44,  45— Pariah  dogs  of  India,  45, 
46 — ^Pariah  dogs  of  Egypt,  46 — Dinghs  of 
New  Holland,  47,  48 — various  origin  of 
dogs,  and  influence  of  accidental  circum- 
stances in  producing  difiVrent  vnrieticfl. 
49*^dug4  an  excention  to  the  pin  tiiuiogi- 
oal  dictum  of  Jona  Hunter  concerning 


hybrid  animahs  50 — proofii  of  the  early 
subjttgatioa  of  the  dog,  51 — its  treatment 
by  Jews,  Mohammedans^  and  Hindoos, 
51,  52 — disinterestedness  of  its  attach- 
ment to  men,  52,  53  inatanees  of  its 
fidelity,  53,  54. 

Doubleday,  Mr.,  his  merits  aa  a  hialorian  not 
vet  established,  337 — canae  assigned  by 
him  for  tho  Revolution  of  1688,  333— his 
view  of  the  state  of  the  country  during  tlie 
Stuart  period,  aa  eompared  with  it  at  the 
present  time,  338-340_Letter  firom  Jef- 
ferson in  support  of  has  views,  342—116 
adopts  some  of  Ricardo's  opinions,  346 — 
epitnets  of  abuse  used  by  him,  348--.mea- 
sure  proposed  by  liim  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  oountcy,  353,  354. 

Draper,  J.  W.,  M.l>., — discovers  the  an- 
tagonizing action  of  the  two  halvea  of  the 
spectrum,  494. 


Emigratioa  as  a  cure  for  Ireland^  513. 
England,  the  three  evangelic  eraa  in,  306- 

310. 
Etching  of  Daguerreotypes,  492. 


Final  Causes, — the  doctrine  of,  ooamanly 
dispMaged,  1— discarded  by  Epicurus  and 
Lucretius,  1,  2 — objected  to  by  Baeon  and 
Descartes,  2 — nature  of  Baoon*s  obicc- 
tions  to,  3— legitimate  use  of,  vindieatcd  by 
Bacon  and  Robert  Boyle,  4 — ita  snbser- 
vience  to  physical  science  and  natural  theo- 
logy, 4, 5,  24 — Whewell's  opinions  ol^  5— 
nature  of  Descartes'  objections  to,  5,  6.^ 
vindicated  by  Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  6— ana- 
lysis of  Boyle's  disquisitions,  6,  7,  8 — die- 
paraeed  by  LapUice,  Cabanis,and  Geoffrey 
St  Uilaire,  9,  10 — influence  of  science  oii 
our  national  religion,  10,  11  —  Victor 
Cousin's  historical  cycles,  1 1 — our  present 
position  in  hischart,  12..-.worksof  Auguste 
Comte  and  John  Mill  on  the  sensational 
system,  12 — ^ideal  systAn  revived  through 
Kant's  specnlatious  and  Dr.  Chalmei^* 
works,  12  —  tendency  to  scepticism  in 
England,  13 — physical  science  discouraged 
at  Oxford,  13, 14— Bishop  Wiseman's  re- 
marks on  the  study  of  geology,  14 — Mr. 
Irons,  15 — his  opinions  on  the  argument 
from  design  and  natural  theolog}',  18,  19 
— general  outline  of  his  scheme,  20 — his 
definition  of  a  cause,  20 — Westminster 
Divines  on  second  causea^  20,  21 — Mr. 
Irons' attempt  to  overthrow  Paley's  argu- 
ment from  design,  21 — inconsistendes  of 
Irons'  argument,  22— definition  of  final 
causes,  23— diffSerence  between  ancient 
and  modem  speculations  on,  23 — the  ar- 
gument for  the  being  of  a  God  from,  stated 
by  tlienncioutH,  28,24 — doctrine  of  caufn- 
tion,  24,  25 — Mr.  li-ons'  doctrine  of  final 
ouuees,  25— religion  the  final  caose  of  the 
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human  mind^  26  — ^  etamlnaflMi  df  Mr. 
Irons'  theory,  S6>~tiatiMiil '  evSdenee  of 
theology  maintiined  by  PVofefBor  Wh^ 
well,  27, 28. 

Finaneial  HMfry  of  England,  eijteota  of  the 
ReTolntion  of  1688,  337,  338-~8tate  of 
Bngland  dnrtAg-ffatr  i«9gntf  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.;  988,  33d^«£te«lB  of  the 
Act  of  1719,  341 — NafH>leon'B  project  of 
invading  England,  943,  344 — expenditure 
incurred  t4>  meet  thc('tet«ri<n,  84&<.Ri- 
cardo's  tract  on  the  Fmkdbig  System,  84^ 
— enelosares  of  hrtfds  In  England  and 
Wales,  347-^p08H}on  of  England  and  of 
the  Continetital  Powers  hi  the  proepeot  of 
war,  349,'330_diffH'ent  oonditkm  of  the 
English  and  French  labourer,  863-~-pro» 
poMi  for  sweefy?ng  away  the  national  debt 
and  taxes,  983,  354. 

Fizean,  M., — his  discoyery  of  tho  Elsetro* 
type  process  in  Photography,  491. 

Forbes,  Duncan.  His  expostulations  with 
Lord  Loyat,  69, 90^hi»  Mrtib  and  parent^ 
age,  92y  98-^his  demeney  towards  his 
van<^uished  countrymen,  93, 94 — he  enters 
Parliament,  95 — beooiiies  L«rd^Ajdtooate| 
96,  97 — ^measures  carried  by  him  through 
Parliament,  97 — his  zeal  in  serving  his 
country,  M^faaitygi^  In  his  reUgrons  opin- 
ions, 90 — is  appotated  IVendent  of  the 
Court  of  Sesiion,  109— his  talents  as  a 
lawyer,  I0(^,  It^l-^hiflr  exertions  in  sup^i 
pre^ng  tHe  Kebellfoff  of  M5,  103,  103—  ( 
ingratitude  of  Goy«mment  for  his  vahi- 
able  servieee,  1^,  105 — hisf  death  aod 
ehaitteter,  106-108. 

Foster,  Jndgey-^IHs  opfnfon  on  Uiddie-men, 
525. 

France,  condition  of,  351 — ^paralell  between 
imd  Englaffd,  352,  899. 

Freeman,  J.  J.,  and  D.  Johns.    Se$  Narra- 
tive. 

G 

Galileo,  his  niode  of  publishing  his  diseove- 
ries,  299.  ' 

Goalie,  M^,  discovers  the  New  Planet,  227. 

German  Women,  372.  He9  Hahn  Hahn. 

Germany,  tlieology  of,  355 — fiiblieal  UCeca- 
ture,  387. 

Grimshiiw,  Iter.  Wini«n,  hiS  popuhnity  aad 
ardour  in  hb  wwk,  326. 

H 
Hahn  Hahn,  Id%  Cosntcss  of.  Her  norris^ 
368_Ktenfry"ladiee  a  new  order  of 
bemgi^  368-~prop0r  proviiies  of  women, 
869,  370— of  men,  870>-4he  doiMBficn>- 
mance  the  peettiiar  proviaea  of  iiier* 
ary  bidies,  979,  871--cfaaraeter  of  her 
writings,  871,  972  — German  women, 
tbeur  taste  ibr  piiydiology,  872,  978 
—SybiBe,  i^8-SlM^female  eharaetera  of 
Conntaes  Hahn  Hahn  eontrasted  with 
thoas  of  ShAkspere  and  Goethe,  880, 
381-.^tendiiBey  ta  soeptieiiDi  and  an  ideal 


life  amotfg  GenoiiB  wismtfUy  981,  982-*- 
GritAn  Faastinef  8>8a»  986-..CouBteeB 
Hahn  Hahn's  trayeis,  883**her  deserip- 
tion  4if  ymnig  ghris^  M3^  884— good-biaed- 
ing,  384,  385— the  Countess's  vanity,  885 
— Anglomania,  386,  897--^enDaD  na- 
tional ohaxaeter^  887* 

Herat,  seige  of,  430. 

Hervey,  Rev.  James,  acosouiit  of  bis  osn- 
version,  317— his  death,  3l8w.styl»of  hsi 
writhDgs,  318,  819. 

Hong-Kong,  399. 

Howard,  John,  his  three  viiits  to  Scotland, 
67-'Mtdts  of  his  eaEortioaaia  bahaii-  of 
Scottish  juls,  68. 

Hume,  BMid-*^Life  and  Coneipondenee 
of— Ana^  of  his  ehaCMtsr,  541«MADot. 
land  dnrmg  the  seventeeoth  oealary,  548 
— birth  and  education  of  Hume,  545^^ 
early  compositions^  547->hi8  own  disseo- 
tion  of  his  mind  and  temper,  549.^trea- 
tise  of  human  nature,  560—^  infidels^, 
553 — amoral  and  poUtioal  esaays,  554^~ 
his  epistolary  style,  555-— candidate  for 
the  Chair  of  Ethics  iik  the  Univemi^  of 
Sdinfaorgh,  556  —  peraonal  appearanee, 
557— gosB  to  Faxw  with  Lord  Hertford, 
558^hiB  merits  as  a  Stan  of  letters^  559 
-^merits  of  hia  fiistary  of  Eogland,  559. 

Hunt,  Robort,  'his  improvementa  on  the 
Talbotype,  467. 

Husaey,  Mr.,  his  tiBdeaiVoum  to  aceon&t  for 
the  pertnrbatiVN  of  Uzano%  209,  210. 

Huygens,  his  discovering  tho  triple  form  of 
Saturn,  240^  241« 


India,  dogs  o^  44-46.  &e  Dogs. 

Indian  PoUtieala,  420— Lord  Moteaifo,  423 
— polifticdl  areata,  425u^WeUii^toiL'a  op^ 
nion  of  then^  427-^Rnsaiaii  intrigue  in 
India,  429L..fiiQgo..of  Herat,  43a-Jaea- 
tenant  Pottingar  in  the  Durbar  of  Kam- 
ran,  489— Sir  William  Macnaghten,  435 
— Mi^  Maegcegsr,  436  — Mr,  Q.  £. 
aerk,  437r->proyiBfle  oi  Sinde,  43& 

Irehind^  proposed  BMasnres  for  its  impiove< 
ment,  378^Poor  Law  in,  279 — emigra- 
tion from,  282.  See  Political  Economy. 
.-.Agrama  Outrages  in,  505— 7recei}( 
legislation — ^the  Poor  Law»  507 — Loai)a- 
act,  509 — sale  of  enoumb^rod  estates  aet> 
509 — ^forced  8aks»  511 — ^redamation  of 
waste  lands,  512  .  orolgration,513>— ciyii- 
ixing  offsets  of  tho  works  carried  on  by 
Goveromsnt  in  tho  barony  of  Dukallow, 
515,  5l9^baadittt  in  1821,  517_origin 
of  tho  titte  CoffUm  Mock,  519  — efiecU 
upon  the^poblie  nund,  of  a  prophecy  pro- 
mising iSbib  Irianphaot  sstablishmont  of 
the  Soman  CatholioGhnrch  in  1825,519 
^and  Prince  HohoBloho'^  miraclesj  519 
— ^myslerioas  oatts^  620— rhymes  of  the 
Sons  of  Unioii,  531 — tost>mop><is  of  Sir 
M.  Bwringjftsiij  a«d  Shr  W.  Petty  as  to 
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tliecftusesof  tho  disturbaneea,  52*2, 638 — 
no  proper  kioal  af^neies  for  die  praeticftl 
working  of  any  measure  for  good,  524 — 
absenteeunxv52i — Judge  Foster's  opinion 
on  Middle-men,  526  —  aavAge  life  and 
'  wretched  htt8bMidryy527, 528-^-the  Crown 
and  its  tenants  in  BaUyktidine,  52B^ 
murder  of  Mr.  Groring,  591 — effect  of 
transportation  as  a  punishment,  532 — 
execution  of  criminals,  5S3 — wake  over 
the  body,  533 — murder  of  Mr.  Prim,  534 
— ^murder  of  Mr.  Watson,  535 — Spenser's 
view  of  the  stated  Ireland  two  oenturies 
ago,  538. 
Irons,  William  J.,  of  Queen's  College,  Ox- 
ford, 15-.hlB  style  and  religious  Tiews,  17 
— ^Greneral  design  of  his  dissertation,  18. 
See  Final  Causes. 


Karaten,  Br^,.-Uiis  aeceleratiag  liquid  in 
photography,  4419« 


Le  Verrier,  M.,  pabHcation  of  hia  memoirs 
on  the  Theory  of  Uranws,  218 — he  does 
not  assign  a  plaoe  to  the  New  Planet  till 
seven  months  after  Mr.  Adams  had  done 
00, 219^-.Mr.  Airy's  reception  of  his  com- 
munications, ^4,  225 — kind  of  merit  that 
belongs  to  him,  235. 

Lorreqner,  Harry,  his  works,  113. 

Lovat,  Simon,  Lord -i^  time  in  which  he 
lived,  72->bi8  education  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  73 — ^his  attempts  to  disen- 
herit  his  oonsin,  73,  74 — ^he  marries  the 
dowager-peeress,  75 — his  manner  of  life, 
76^his  visTt  to  France,  78, 79— takes  re- 
fuge at  Rotterdam,  and  afterwards  in 
France,  80>-««8capes  from  France  and  ar- 
rives in  Scotland,  81— litigations  in  order 
to  seonre  the  Lovat  estates,  H%  83-*-his 
influence  with  the  Highlanders,  84 — life 
at  Castle  Donnie,  85 — his  intrigues  and 
titter  diaregard  ef  -tnith,  86,  87 — his  un- 
certainty which  party  to  join,  88~>lii8  skill 
in  lyhig,  89 -^^ns  trial  atnd  execvtiony  91, 
92. 

M. 

Bfaegregor,  Major,  <->- hla   traaaactioos   in 
India,  486. 

Maenaghten,  Sir  Wm<,--^hi8  traneadtions  in 
India,  485. 

Madagascar,  Past  and  Present,  1 97. 

Madeira,  or  the  Spirit  of  Antichrist  in  1846, 
&c.   By  J.  RoddamTate,  R.N.,  137. 

Madagascar,  Madeira,  Tahiti,  137-*wby 
considered  in  connection  with  oneanother, 
137 — the  inhabitants  of  Madagascar  are 
of  varied  origin,  1 3B-^he  negro  rao6->^the 
Hovas — form  of  GoTemment,  189 — the 
natives  nearly  barbarous^^aunk  in  idola- 
try— their  passion  for  infaatioide,  140-^the 
present  sovereign  a  woman  of  great  wiek- 
'  adnesB,  141-  their  religion,  142-^ffect 


of  £uvopeaa  intareevMe,  US^tha  «nie]ty 
of  the  Freach  pvejadiosd'them  against  mU 
Europeans,  i6^«-raMtlts  ef  misBenary  la- 
bour, 145.— hostility  of  GovemmeRttatbe 
missionanea,  147-^the  Chriatfan*  aocused 
—.the  qneca.^  resolutien,  149-.lier  ktter 
to  the  missionariflB,  ib, — thair  reply,  UO 
•—treatment  of  Christian  booha-^the  prolo> 
martyr,  141 — Christiana  tried  lor  witch- 
craft, 152  —  Madein,  «6« — penseoBtioBS 
there-^Mana  Joaquiua  eondemned,  153 
-•attack  on  Miss  Rutherford**  boose,  154 
— ^Dr.  Kallcy's  hoaaeattaekedr-Juaeaoape, 
157— conduct  of  the  British  Consul,  158 
—hundreds  of  native  Christiana  fty  for 
their  Utcs,  1 60 — early  condition  nf  Tah  iti, 
161 — London  Missionary  Society  arnd  a 
mission  there  in  1795y  &^«-4ts  aaeoeaa — 
English  and  French  testimoniesy  163 — 
Jesuitism,  ib, — French  misajonaries^  164 
—their  mode  of  ooDTersioiv— conduct  of 
Britain — Queen  Ponare,  167-^jeiBark8 
on  the  conduct  of  France  l>y  Mr.  Mark 
Wilkee,  «5. 

Marten's  panoramio  camena,  499u 

Medical  Miaskms,  419. 

Medical  PeriodicalB,  169. 

Metcalfe,  Lord,  423. 

Moser^s  reaearebes  in  phatogaphyi  502. 

N. 

Narrative  of  the  Perieontions  of  tba  Chris- 
tians in  Bffadagasoarw  By  J.  J.  Freenun 
and  D.  Johns^  187. 

Natural  Theology,  defended  by  Preseason 
Sedgwick  and  Powell,  15— lideftBilaon  of, 
16_opinions  of  Mr.  Irons  on,  18,  19 — 
Natunl  Evidence  of  Theology  maiotain- 
ed,  27^  28. 

New  Planet.  Discovery  of  its  'soppoaed 
place  ia  the  heavens  by  Mr*  Adams,  213- 
217 — M.  Le  Verrier,  discovers  it  aaven 
months  later,  but  is  ^e  first  to  pnfotiafa  it, 
217-221 — ^researches  af^,  byProfeaaor 
ChalKs,  222-224_Mr.  Airy'areeaption  of 
M.LeViarrier'scommmiieationaregarding^ 
224, 225-«'Diacovery  of  by  Dr.GaMs,  227 
— M.  Arago  names  it  Le  Verriei^i22^^ 
arguments  in  favour  of  Mr*  Adama*  being 
the  original  di90OVereiv235«<M4*~ia  named 
Neptune,  il45. 

Newton,  Rev.  John,  his  manner  of  life,  330, 
331— his  «  Cardiphonia,"  332. 

Niepctf,  M.  N.,  and  M.  I.^<^-4beir  diaeov^ 
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